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PREFACE 


• This book is the product of sevoial years of teaching regional political 
geography, and it represents an attempt to analyze the complex pattcin of 
political units throughout the world. On the global or continental scale 
consideration is given to such forces as nationalism, imperialism, and eco- 
nomic competition, as they influence the political cotilrol of teiaitory. On 
a more restricted scale national and local aspects of the political pattern 
arc studied. At all levels of observation pritnary emphasis is ])laced on the 
nature of political control in a given region, on the effect of control on non- 
political aspects of the landscape, and on the pressures which exist for 
change in the type and areal extent of this control. This appioach has been 
selected with two objectives in mind. First, it ofTers an opporlunty for the 
student to become acquainted with the existing pattern of political units 
on the earth’s surface and with some of the territorial problems attendant 
upon this geographic distribution. Second, by means of generalizations ami 
sample .studies of particular situations, it enables him to gain insight itUo 
the basic principles of the field of political geography, thereby equipping him 
to analyze in more detail the conditions of sovereignty throughout the woild 
and to understand future problems of territorial control as they may arise. 

The task of analyzing the world political pattern is complicated, firsl, 
by the great number and variety of political units and, second, by the con- 
stantly changing nature of the pattern. In order to produce a concise book, 
suitable for teaching purposes, much material had to be sacrificed, but it is 
hoped that the lack of detail in many cases will be more than offset by the 
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attempt at clearness of purpose and the adherence to a rigid definition of 
what the field of political geography encompasses. One of my principal 
reasons for writing this book was to answer those critics who claim that most 
college courses in political geography adhere to no clearly defined area of 
study, and that as a result world political geography has become virtually in- 
distinguishable from the general field of world regional geography. As for 
the changing nature of the world political pattern, I can only hope to outline 
some of the basic forces now in operation and to suggest the types of changes 
in territorial control which are likely to occur in years to come. 

The book is intended to serve two purposes: as an introduction to po- 
litical geography and as a presentation of the geographic basis of interna- 
tional affairs. In any study of the political units of the world there arc many 
elements of common interest to both fields, although the student of political 
geography approaches the material from the standpoint of the geography of 
political areas, while the student of international affairs is concerned pri- 
marily with the interactions which take place between States. It seems 


unnecessary to superimpose an artificial boundary through the area of study 
common to both disciplines. Since the purpose of this text is to consider 
the svorld disti ibution of political units, the relcN’ancy of both political ge- 
ography and international affairs is clearly acknowledged. 

To my many colleagues who have helped with the preparation of this 
text I am deeply intlehtcd, .Among these special acknowledgement should be 
made to Dr. Arthur E. Moodie and Dr. A. Douglas Jackson for their 


manv comments and suggestions; to Mrs. Wilma Fairchild, editor of The 
Crroc>t(i})hical Rei-iew, and Miss Alice 'I'aylor, editor of Focus, for generously 
permitting the leproductioii of considerable material from their respective 
puhlications: to Di. Harm dc Hlij for suggestions on the organization of the 
(iiapteis on Africa; and to Ihofessor Joseph E. Schwartzberg, Professor 
I.atireiK-e C. Wolf. Dr. Eric Fischer, and Dr. George W. Hoffman for dc- 
lail.-d c iitinsms of material in tlie first edition of this text. 


L. M. A. 
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1 

THE NATURE OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


• The world political pattern — that is, the distribution of political rc'^ions 
on a global scale— is a basic component of the field of political geography. 
A political region or area may be defined as a portion of the earth s suiface 
throughout which a particular type or types of political phenomena take place. 
The term “political phenomena” is taken to include both "the features pro- 
duced by political forces and the political ideas which generate those forces.” 
Although the political geographer concentrates primarily on the study of 
features, he cannot ignore the ideas and attitudes which produced them, nor 
the cfTects of the features on current or future attitudes. The phenomena 
most freciuently used in the delimitation of political regions involve political 
control ov’cr territory by a government. In terms of political control the 
land surface of the globe may be divided into many political regions, ranging 
in level of organization from national units down to counties, townships. 

and villages. 

Political geography is the study of political regions as features of the 
earth’s surface. The nature and extent of these regions is determined bv 
variations of the political phenomena existing throughout the world. In 
some parts of the world political regions are relatively stable over long pe- 
riods of time, while in other areas they may undergo frequent change, as in 
the Congo River basin, the Korean Peninsula, or eastern Europe. "In no 
small part, the ultimate goal of geography is to provide scientific description 
of the way in which the originally unorganized areas of the earth are organ- 
ized into various kinds of functioning regions.”' By studying political phe- 


' Richard Hart»horn<*. Ci^ography in tlx* Modem \Norld, 

IV < 53. 
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nomena in their association with other features of the earth’s surface, such 
as landforms, water bodies, or settlement patterns, political geographers are 
able to describe and analyze the diverse ways in which man organizes space 
for political purposes. Thus, for example, a political geographer might study 
a national political unit, such as Canada, representing as it does an organized 
political region within which an effective central government has been es- 
tablished with control over the entire area. A study might also be made of 
a political subdivision in Canada, such as the Province of Quebec, or one of 
its town or city municipalities. Systematic studies might be made of par- 
ticular political phenomena, such as boundaries or capital cities as they exist 
over the earth’s surface. But a geographer might also concentrate on some 
area of the earth’s surface which is not politically organized, but which 
n(‘\'crthclcss is characterized by the existence of some political phenomena. 
Rixer basins encompassing several countries, centers of separatist trends in 
Iian, the limits to Bulgaria’s historic territorial ambitions — examples such 
as these illustrate the types of politically unorganized regions which may 
also be of interest to political geography. Some unorganized regions may in 
time become organized, as did the slaveholding areas of the American south- 
east for a period of years, or the \Varsaw-Krakow-Poznan area of what even- 
tually became Poland. The so-called Afro-Asian bloc in the United Nations 


iqjrcsents one form of unorganized political region, as docs French-speaking 
Canada, or the watershed of the Nile River, the control of which is an im- 
pottani consicicMaiion for the Eijvpiian government. 

An illustration of tit,, basic characteristics of an organized political re- 
gion may be fotmei in a typical county in the United States. The limits of 
the county arc defined on the map by political boundaries. Administration 
oxer the aica wttliin these boundaries is carried on by the central govern- 
ment, located at tlie county .scat. The county is divided and subdivided into 
Ollier iiolmcal regie r.s— townships, cities, atid villages (Figure 1). Within 
the bo lanes of ll„- county are natural features, such as climate, landforms, 
sods. a.Kl water re-oiiiees. Heie also aic ,,opnlation features, including size 
Id .iMi.oution as well as composition aeeorcling to race, religion, and 
1 here arc the eronomie featmes of agricultnre, indnstrv, and com- 

V'l 1 ; I’"''"'''' 'elleeting political behavior; 

. ^... ode the .lonnJ.iiies, ihe cotmtv .e.it, and administrative subdivisions. 

,, . , ■ ■“ I'OI. lid., lies c.imiot actuallv he seen unless there 

I V ; ; Ml:e,., mev nevertheless icp.cent sharp lines of political con- 

1 ,. „ ' ' ' ‘ aspects of county 

■ ■ '.mg '..ns. s.l.ool I.IUS, and police inrisdiction, change 

_ . On the other hand, nonpolitical 

tmd.ud,., as . .,e pas;.. ' '' 

,„a,, h.u,. h.ul econoi..- "'-Hither. Indeed, the county 

■" 'iH- li.nc of its establishment 
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but, u'ilh the passage of time, have lost much of its economic significance as 
a separate political entity. Thus political boundaries may exist independently 
of physical or cultural boundaries, and the change represented by the exist- 
ence of these political dividing lines is far more distinct than that of other 
boundaries. 

Within the county — as in all organized political regions — there exist the 


following five basic elements: 

1 . An expanse of territory delimited by boundaries. The term “terri- 
tory” is taken here to include not only size but also the various physical 
features associated with area. Any change in extent of territory jneans. of 
course, a change in the physical features of a region. The boundaries may 
be well marked, or they may be extremely obscure. The relations existing 
between neighboring political regions (particularly States) are frccjuenily 
reflected in the conditions existing along their common boundaries. 

2. An effective administrative system. The central adininistiation 
should, ideally, exercise political control over all the area within the bound- 
aries of the political region. Of considerable interest to political geograjihers 
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is the manner in which this control, and the laws associated with it, conform 
to the particular conditions of the political region. How does the govern- 
ment respond to the pressures of regional interest groups? Can it protect 
the area under its control from outside threats? Is it wholly or partially 
dependent on some outside administrative group? 

3. A resident population. The inhabitants of a political region should 
be thought of in terms not only of total number, but of distribution, ethnic 
types, and of rates of increase or decrease. The values and skills of the popu- 
lation are also important factors because of their bearing on the ways in 
which the people utilize the physical resources of the area which they inhabit. 

4. An economic structure. All political regions possess economic struc- 
tures, which often influence strongly their political functioning. Internally, 
the economic structure is related both to the availability of resources and to 
the distribution and the values and skills of the population; externally, to 
the viability of the political region in terms of other regions. 

5. A circulatory system. The movement of people, goods, and ideas 
both within the political region and across its boundaries to other regions is 
of great importance to its political functioning. Movement is one of the 
basic components of man’s activities on the earth’s surface, and the insta- 
bilities and change which this movement implies are factors which must 

constantly be taken into account when considering the nature of the political 
world. 


A more detailed discussion of these five basic elements will be found in 
Chapters 3. 4, and 5. The interaction of these elements determines, to a 
large c.xtent, the degree of viability of the political region, that is, its capacity 
to c.\ist, both internally and externally, as an integral political unit. 

In a study of political regions as features of the earth’s surface several 
approaches are possible. In discussing these approaches we shall limit our- 
selves for die sake of convenience to the analysis of the national political 
unit, that IS, the Statc.= One approach is to study the genesis and develop- 
ment of the State, how it came to its present structure and extent. This 
essentially historical approach is of interest primarily in terms of indi\-idual 
cases. .•\ detailed analysis of Luxembourg, for example, would include an 
explanation of how the Grand Duchy developed as it did, and of the effects 
ol tins development on its present form. The danger from such generic 
>tuc les IS first, that a student of political geography may eventually become 
.o-ged down m a mass of historical detail so that in time his work is indis- 
iHiemdiablc fiom that of political historians, and, second, that from a study 


rifvrrmg to a nnlio.ial political rcRion which has dc jure (legal) 

«■' \ ».v United States 

frrulent or indep< n£nt. A '‘-Vanon-Stlte” *!« national scale, regardless of whether it is 

nho .» st lur of n ihmnil ^ State m wluch Uierc is not only independence 

(Iiscu>M:jn of ‘inijoji**) nmoiig all or most of the inhabitants (sec paste 87 



of individual cases he may be tempted to work out “principles” governing 
the development of States which presumably would hold true for all cases. 
Much has been written in the past of the “organic” State, and of the “laws” 
governing its growth, despite the fact that the historical development of 
each State is a unique occurrence about which it is extremely difficult to 
generalize. What “laws” exist in common, for example, in the development 
of Sweden and India, or of Cuba and Israel? The point here is that a 
basically historical study of States may contribute relatively little that is 
meaningful to the analysis of these regions as contemporary political features 


of the earth’s surface. 

A second approach is that of the regional geographer, who would con- 
sider the State in terms of its various geographic elements, such as size, 
shape, climate, resources, and population. Like the historical approach, 
this one tends to weigh down the political geographer with a mass of facts. 
Here again there is little purpose of study, except to describe the geography 
of a series of individual regions. A political geography which is but a re- 
gional description of States has little which is unique and meaningful to 

justify its existence as a separate branch of geography. 

The third approach is a functional one, that is, the study of the State 
or other political region in terms of its internal and external operations. Hou 
does the region maintain itself internally as an integral political unit? What 
effects do nonpolitical forces such as climate, mountains, or the presence 
of diverse ethnic groups have on the political activities of the State, and 
what effect in turn do the political aspects have on such features as settle- 
ment patterns, resource use, or the development of road and rail nets. Ex- 
teinallv, is the State a viable political unit with respect to other Stales? Is 
the government independent or under some form of dependency, aie theic 
unresolved territorial problems with neighbors, is the economy dependent 
upon that of another State? It is by emphasizing the element of function, 
rather than of genesis or structure, that one is able to correlate the significant 
features of the State in terms of one specific objective, namely, the manner 
in which it carries out the purposes for which it was constituted. 

The functional approach to the study of political regions docs not rule 
out the use of cither the generic or “structural” elements of the region, pro- 
viding they contribute to the over-all analysis of the functional pattern. 
Historical factors may at times be of great importance. “The emotional 
character of political thought holds communities and states to traditiona 
patterns and practices long after their original connections with the natural 
environment have been forgotten. Sound political geography therefore mmt 
trace these relict forms and procedures to their source,”-' History may be 
as imperative to the understanding of regional difTcrcnccs u-ithw a State 

■ Whitth-M-y. anc i Slat.; A Ccugr.,./.!, < N.-w York; 

Holt ^ Company, 1944), p. 591. 
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(as in the American South) as It is of the State itself. Israel’s origins and 

development are essential to an awareness of its viability with respect to 

its neighbors, as are also the genesis of Pakistan and South Vietnam. But 

the historical element should be brought in not for its own sake, but in order 

to appreciate better the functional aspects of the region. 

So far as nonpolitical features of a region’s geography are concerned, 

their relationships with the functional aspects may work in one of two ways; 

either one may study the significance of the nonpolitical elements to die 

funcuonmg of the region, or else analyze the effects of the existence of the 

political region on nonpolitical features of the environment. Since ancient 

time.s scholars have dealt with aspects of the former type of relationship— 

the effects of climate or location on the power of states, the divisive effects 

ot mountain ranges on national unity, the advantages to a state of access 
to the sea. 

Two points should be noted with regard to this type of “geographic” 
rc ationship. The first is that, while certain factors such as climate, moun- 
ams, or the possession of minerals may be of profound significance to the 
functioning of States, it is difficult to generalize as to exactly what effects the 
W'aranco of these features within a particular State’s borders will have 
Diffeient peoples react differently to humid tropical or to arid climates 
mountain ranges vary considerably in extent and form, and not ail seacoasts 

Ti . ‘^P'insboards for territorial expansion. 

U o,, ,p)„c c-a.mes ^•ar,c, ,v,th time, e^■on in a .single area. Mountain ranches 
K and swatnps tend to lose their barrier fnnetions as a result 

iK-r ™P°«ance of boundaries may decline 

laltilatcral trade aRrecmcnt.s, and the significance of certain 

s niccs r langes with technical improvements. Here attain it is often dif 

cement; 

Ri.t K ; 4 "'h-h men like Aristotle, 

c ';':n;r:n.::e:r -d interpretation 

c ^ -"poip-c aspects 

'» .V V,:™:.:' Z;"'' ““Z" geographers. 

liK- f .Mf’H-.n, - , . Impiess of Effective Central Authority Upon 

ip , 1 , "u""" Seographers to discuss this rc- 

l>a'e ! , d I • a number of other studies 

'"P-- Ed"ard niman, for example, 
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anah-zed the effects of the Rhode Island-Massachusctts boundary on settle- 
ment patterns and economic development in the general border area. P. P- 
Karan has considered the consequences of boundaries on the allocation of 
waters in the American Southwest and the Indian subcontinent.'' while 
Hartshorne has written of the effects in the Silesian area of the post-World 
War I partitioning of that industrial district." In view of the constantly 
changing nature of the world political pattern, there exists a wide and fruit- 
ful area for study of the effects of political phenomena on the cultural 

geography of political regions. 

It was noted earlier that the relationships between political and non- 
political aspects of the landscape will alter if the boundaries of a political 
region change. An important aspect of the work done by political geogra- 
phers is that concerned with the nature and function of international or 
intranational boundaries, and of the causes for and edects of change in 
boundai-y location. Thioughout much of the world International boundaries 
have never been carefully determined, and despite the reduction in boiindarv 
functions in certain areas such as western Europe, there appears to be little at 
pre.sent to indicate any radical decline in the number or complexity of bound- 
ary problems in the foreseeable future. This important aspect of the field is 

treated in detail in Chapter 4. 

A political region does not operate in vacuo, but rather as part of a 
highly complex association of factors, which include both physical and cul- 
tural aspects of the territory involved and the ideas and opinions of the 
peoples inhabiting the territory. Stephen Jones has suggested a l.nk-ch.ain 
analogy connecting political ideas on the one hand with political me.is (oi 
regions) on the other.’ The chain is as follows; Political Idea-Decsion- 
Movement-Field-Political Area. Political ideas or attitudes nuvy lead 
through discussion to decisions, both by individuals and groups, necisions 
in turn involve mosement in one way or another of men, goods, or ideas 

within a more or less definite area. • r w 

Movement creates a field of interaction of forces, a series of lesul mg 

conditions out of which a politically organbed area may eventually develop. 
Movement may result in the growth of towns, in changes in types o econo- 
mies. in wars and boundary revisions, in achiesement or .an area of au on- 
omy, and ultimately perhaps of independence. 1 his field of inteiaction liuay 
have a time a.s well as a space dimension, since movement in response o 
decisions may continue for many years. The Balfour Declaration of 1917 


^ -Tl.. E„urn. ..hods l.l..nd-M,.'.asl,uscin B.„„,a..ry Z...,.-," TUc C, ,1.,„ «,n. ,r, XXIX 
• 'liifwalrr: A Problem in Polaisol Ge„.r.,..hv.” TU- Pr„,,-..io.,nl Gomr,,,,),, .. XU. 

.,n,l .-oUliorl ion VPPs' o, Uu An.cri™,, 

?T'u;.'ISTa?idVL™f of Po!,.icar'G...,B,o,.l.> ." of O.c Anocml/o,, o/ Aou rnoo G, „dr„- 

pftcM. XLIV (1951). 111-21. 
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ushered in a thirty-year period of Jewish emigration to Palestine. The 
political area in this link-chain analogy corresponds with the political region 
as we have defined it earlier. 

Movement along the idea-area chain may be in either direction. Flow 
from idea toward area is essentially a process of controlling or creating. The 
decision by a relatively few Americans to strike for independence from the 
British created movement which eventually led to the creation of the United 
States. Flow from area toward idea is more a process of conditioning. The 
new American government soon began conditioning movement, decisions, 
and even political ideas within the area which had become self-governing! 

The idea-area chain is useful in analyzing both organized and unor- 
ganized political regions, that is, those with specific boundaries and an ef- 
fective administrative .system, and those which are characterized only by 
the presence of some political phenomena, such as the existence of an idea, 
or possibly of a decision. The “Holy Land’* to which the Crusaders were 
directed ^yas not an organized political area, but rather an area representing 
an objective for the Christian warriors. The idea-area chain also provides 
a link between political science, which handles problems of political ideas 
and decision-making, and political geography, concerned as it is with po- 
litical areas or regions of the earth’s surface. No one can hope to understand 
the functioning of a state or other political region without taking into 
account the prevailing ideas and attitudes of the peoples involved ^n its 
operations An important problem here (and one which generally lies be- 
>ond the boundaries of geography) concerns the methods to be used in 
detc.mmg tlie nature and extent of popular attitudes toward poIiUcal prob- 

north,, n ^ movement in 

French *<=■ Stories of former 

fiica. Thc.se are questions of degree but thev may be highly 

k 17 Z:V'~° in thes: amas. 
ttn e"; and communica- 

of assiinilntion ■‘•"ggested a mathematical model for assessing rates 

o To Ger, Z ‘he failure 

bitted Czech nation 

giiitleposts for n^.'' “"o '=’''=>mples he derives 

Tlicodorc Herimn’V^“r""" 'v I °f national consciousness, 

of ChZZlZZ.- d u’ Space; the Case 

trol and utilization 'aiucs of one nation-group toward the con- 

technirp.esfor;..vami„in;\h:rc;r^^^^^^ 

—s: rs.“ ^ »• - 

One persistent proltl,.., , h.voKes what is sometimes referred to as 

^Vilcy & Som. 1953). 



“national behavior.” What persons or groups are in decision-making po- 
sitions? Who determines what course a State will follow, and on what do 
they base their actions? In examining this matter the Sprouts have written 
of cognitive behaviorism (“a person reacts to his milcu ... as he perceives 
and interprets it in the light of past experiences”) and they distinguish 
between the psychological environment, with reference to which an in- 
dividual defines choices and makes decisions, and the operational environ- 
ment, which sets limits to what can happen once a decision has been 
executed.'^ The psychological environment of Russia, with reference to 
which Hitler decided on attack in June. 1941, was different from the opera- 
tional environment in which the invasion actually took place— with 
disastrous results for the Germans* 

It follows from the discussions of the last few pages that political re* 
gions. particularly at the national level, are highly complex phenomena, and 
that political geographers still have much to learn concerning the processes 
by which these regions function. The physical and cultural geogiaph) of a 
region represents but one component in the determination of its functioning. 
History is another component, as are also the values and skills of the popula- 
tion and the forces originating from outside its boundaries which may 
influence the region’s operations. How then can we handle this great 

variety of influences on an individual State? 

The solution lies in the scale of observation employed. There are in 
the world today some 120 States in varying degrees of independence, as 
well as a dozen or so more which soon will achie\e independence. To func- 
tion successfully each of these units must ( 1 ) maintain its internal cohesion. 
(2) protect its territorial integrity, and (3) maintain its economic viability. 
These tasks it accomplishes singly or in regional associations with other 


States. . 

If we accept this threefold definition of the minimum requirements lor 

successful functioning of a State, we have at least a yardstick against which 
to measure individual cases. It is true, of course, that in additron to these 
minimum requirements a State may be faced with other problems, such as 
the return of historic borderlands, resistance to internal Communism, or the 
retention of overseas holdings. Again it should be stressed that political 
regions are basically dynamic in nature, that people, goods, and ideas arc 
constantly moving, and that with this movement may come changes in 
popular ideas and attitudes, in the economic-political systems and, ultimately, 

in the form and extent of political control over territory. 

In discussing the study of political regions, one cannot ignore what 
might be termed “applied” political geography. Having analyzed the func- 
tional aspects of political regions, to what practical uses might the geogra- 
pher put this information? The most obvious answers would seem to lie in 

HaryW and Margaret Sprout, Man-MilU^u Relationship Uvpothcsis in the Context of International 
Politics (I'rinwflon: Princeton University Press, 1956}. 
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the field of international relations: having studied political regions, particu- 
larly States, as functioning units, the geographer would have developed a 
sound background for an analysis of international events. This line of reason- 
ing is valid as far as it goes. One major difficulty, however, is that emphasis 
is now on events, rather than geogi'aphy, so that a careful analysis of the 
functioning of States may become tailored to fit the requirements of the 
international relations expert. Another problem is that history, political 
science, economics, and other nongeographic disciplines are also involved in 
a comprehensive study of international affairs. 

A second po.ssibility is the study of power politics, either from the point 
of view of one State’s self-interest, or from a more objective standpoint of 
assessing rclati\-c power potentials. The term “geopolitics” has on occasion 
been used with reference to this combination of geography and world power, 
although in view of the many uses to which this word has been subjected 
over the past half-century it might seem advisable now to abandon it alto- 
gether as a working term. Studies of power potentials and of national 
stiateg^' may seem on the surface to be relatively simple affairs; since the 
mid-1930s a whole cult of “armchair strategists” has emerged, equipped 
sometimes with little else than a newspaper, a globe, and boundless imagina- 
lion. In truth, however, such analyses, to be meaningful, require the utmost 
luckground and care, and political geographers can at best suggest certain 

mgrcflicnts for the power expert or the strategist to utilize in developing his 
conclusions. 


The political geographer may also at times be called upon to apply his 
sperialr/ed training and experience to situations directly involving territorial 
(onttol. In the case of a specific boundary dispute he may render an opinion 
ns to the most ctiuitable decision possible, as American geographers did dur- 
ing the peace conference following World \Var I. He would also be able to 
couiiibute to studies relating to such matters as the relocation of political 
'-niKlanes within a State, a shift in the location of the capital, and the 
pai titionmg of a particular country or uniting it with a neighboring State. 

1 oluiral gcograph. rs are frequently employed as intelligence anaKsts or 
as nclMsors on foieigti policy, since they are trained to handle problems such 
the Mnbility of newly cmei-^ung States, or the chances for federation or 
of political units. Even iti situations where no disputes over ter- 
ntoM,. control arc pieMuii. political geography has much to offer. The 
P-' of pohtical regions in wotern Emope. for example, has a decided 
m iuence on local comnH..ce and Industry. Canal construction in Belgium 
‘ Ki the Netherlands, shipping re.„ictions on the Rhine, or the movement 
non me in the Lnxcmi.ourg-Eorraine area are economic activities which 

can In- nnde, stood thorouehlv only after the pattern of political control in 
tne nrra \i.]< been caiofullv 

<'f political .csion. mav van- from sweeping 
nnaK.c. ,c , ogeograpl.ic” in. e-lieations. In the case of large areas. 



local differences are obscured and only broad generalizations can be drawn. 
On the other hand, local studies, such as those relating to specific boundaiy 
locations, may involve individual streets, houses, or plots of land. Generaliza- 
tions on one scale of study may require modifications on another scale. For 
example, that the Andes Mountains form a good physical basis upon which 
to draw the boundary between Argentina and Chile is a valid geneializa- 
tion on a global scale; on a more local scale, however, various difficulties can 
be observed. The crest of the mountains and the drainage divide frequently 
do not coincide, the southern sector of the chain is low and the crests poorly 
marked, and there is the problem of control of passes through the mountains. 
Other “large-scale” politico-geographic studies might involve the allocation 
of water rights in a river system, voting patterns in a country, or the applica- 
bility of legal systems to a particular geographic environment. ^Vhlttlescy. 
among others, has considered this last problem and concluded; Legal 
systems are images of the regions in which they function, sometimes faithful 
and sometimes distorted. Individual laws mirror the society and the habitat 
in which they arc created. Because humanity occupies its habitat dynam- 
ically. laws tend to become outmoded. When this occurs, they arc occasion- 
ally revoked, sometimes they are disregarded, usually they ate given neu 
meaning.”^" Of a purely political nature is the study of administrative 
subdivision within States, and of the manner in which they correspond 
to existing regional differences. 

Contrasted with these arc studies of an international character. At this 
level one is dealing with at least a portion of the over-all world political pat- 
tern. Since the Stale is itself a dynamic phenomenon, the world pattern. ie])rc- 
senting a great number and variety of States, is also dynamic and in manv 
areas Lcquently changing. At the upper limits of the scale of observation one 
is confronted with problems of the world political pattern as a whole, and of 
the regional groupings which exist there. By way of introduction to the 
chapters which will follow, a brief discussion is given here of four basic 
trends in the world political pattern since the end of World War IT. 

1. The break-up of empires and establishment of independent states. 
The prc-World War H empires of Groat Britain, France, the Nethei land-. 
Belgium, the United States, Italy, and Japan have been reduced in size 
and population, and from these former colonial areas_ have emerged over 
4'j independent States— the great majority of them in Africa and .Asia. 
This process of empire change is still going on. Over 900 million persons 

occupy areas aflcctcd by this trend. 

2. The expansion of Communist control. Since the end of World War 
II the Soviet Union has expanded its boundaries and established a Moscow- 
oriented empire in eastern Europe. Mainland China has been commumzed 
and Communist regimes installed in North Korea and North Vietnam. Mon- 


» 'fhv luirth ami Ihv Stale. l>. 565. 
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golia is also a part of the Communist bloc. In Laos and along the northern 
borders of India Communist control is gradually expanding. Over 700 
million people have come under Communist control since May, 1945. 

3. The break-up or union of States. Some of the break-ups of States 
have been associated with independence, as evidenced by India-Pakistan 
and Israel; others have been more closely tied to Communist expansion 
(Korea, Vietnam, China, Germany). There have been relatively few unions 
of States, although mention should be made of the Eritrean-Ethiopian union, 
the joining of British and Italian Somaliland into the new Somali Republic, 
and the short-lived United Arab Republic, consisting of Egypt and Syria, 
The Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, the projected East African 
Federation (Tanganyika, Uganda, Kenya), and a new United Arab Repub- 
lic are among possible association movements of the future. 


4. The expansion of territorial control into previously uncloimed areas. 

This trend involves areas of the high seas and of the air space above States. 
In both cases national boundaries are slowly encroaching on what used to 
be considered areas free to the use of all people. 

These four trends are intended merely as guides for the study of changes 

which have been taking place in the world political pattern. All four show 

signs of continuing operation, and the reader might do well to relate them 

to current territorial problems which exist at the time he reads this text. 

Emphasis in this book will be placed primarily on problems of political 

control of territory at the national and international rather than local levels. 

In order to cover the entire world adequately in a few hundred pages of 

text, it was felt that “microgcographic” studies should for the most part 

be omitted unless they contributed directly to an understanding of the world 

pattern of States. Basic forces in the current world political pattern will be 

c cait XV, th not only in their relationship to specific areas but also as they 

.llustrate fundamental principles of political RCORraphy, In this way atten- 

lon may he criven both to the regional treatment of political geography and 

to the syste.nat.c aspects of the field, xxhich in turn mav form the basis for 

more tleta.led .nxestigations of political regiorts in more advanced courses 
»n (he held. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


• 'I'hc study of political "cosraphy bc^an more than 2.000 years ago, 
although only since the late nineteenth century has the subject been rcc- 
ogni/cc! as a separate discipline. Prior to this time what is now knoNsn as 
political gcograjdiy was included in tlie broad field of human geography. 
Some of the lelationships which past scholars found to c.xist between 
plnsical features and [jolitical bcha\ior have stirvived down to the present 
tune to he incorporated as basic principles of political geography. Other 
telaiionships have been found to be scientifically false and have been dis- 
( aided, .\ristotlc. for c.xaniple, noted that ir« regions of diverse topography 
a nuniher of political aieas instead of one tended to develop. The validity 
of tins idea has l)('en borne out by history. On the other hand, the direct 
innnence which climate was once thought to have on the abilities of certain 
groups to gnvc.n others is no lonjgcr considered to he a true relationship. 

A hiiet sui\e\ of the historical development of political geography will 

he pic'scnicd heic In orclei to provide a basis for considering tccent concepts 

in tbe Held. Fnr puipo-cs of classification, this survey will be divided into 

tiiKc pliascs: (I) ihc study of environmental relationships. (2') the study 

ol n.iiHMial in..v( r. .md d i the study of political regions. Two points should 

1)C noted VMII: i„ ,iu se politico-geographic concepts. The first is that 

they luue k-i,! p:wr ^v\\h intellectual and technical developments. Thus 

Aristotle iho aiu hi temi. ot the city-..tatc in a protected lowland. Ritter 

o iK pi(.-c*i]M . f'i 1 iiu>pc\ and Mackinder of sea jx)\ver versus land 

powei on a ..i d' .Scvcivkys leccni theory of air supremacy is a 

responst to lie. .. i , . lu of a new nicdiiuTi for transportation and for 
warfare. 
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A second point is that ihc three-way division presented here of the 
history of political geography does not imply that as new approaches to the 
subject were developed the old ones were quickly abandoned. The environ- 
mental relationships which the Greek and Roman scholars propounded 
still found acceptance among many political geographers during the first 
few decades of the twentieth century. Likewise, variations of the “National 
Power” approach of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries are 
still evident in the writings of political geographers and persons in allied 
fields today. Attempts to catalogue the various theories in any branch of 
knowledge involve the risk of oversimplification, both as to content and to 
time. The following survey is ofTcred merely as a device for better under- 
standing the over-all field of political geography. 

THE STUDY OF ENVIRONMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 

The diversity which exists among peoples and among countries through- 
out the world has long held the attention of scholars. These scholars sought 
not only to describe such diversity, but also to interpret it — and in their 
interpretations they sought correlation between cultural difTcrcnces on the 
one hand and diffcicnccs in physical phenomena, such as climate, soils, and 
landforins. on the other. Although the earliest writers turned their attentions 
primarily to the study of difTeiences among peoples and groups, it was not 
long before political units were also being considered in terms of their form, 
their power potential, and their types of government. Ultimately the con- 
cept of relationships led to the combination of individuals, cultural groups, 
and political phenomena into one cosmic system, governed by the iron laws 
of nature. Within such a system man had little freedom of choice; his 
principal hope lay in understanding the laws of nature and in learning to 
ulili/e these laws for his own betterment. 

Among the earliest of the Greek scholars to consider the efTects of the 
physical environment on human development was the physician Hippocrates 
(460-:n6 B. c.), who found the inhabitants of warm, humid climates to he 
tall and handsome, although la/y and lacking in valor. Peoples of per- 
petually cold climates arc also large, but lethargic, indolent, and not pro- 
lific, while those who live in lands of changing seasons (that is, Greece) arc 
slender, well jointed, sturdy, as well as high-spii ited and intelligent. Al- 
though most of the “environmentalist” scholars adhered to the best scientific 
traditions of their times, they tended toward elhnoccntrism, and the results 
of their investigations generally favored the physical environments in which 
the scholars themselves lived. Aristotle (383-322 b. c.) wrote in his Politics 
(Book vn. Chapter 7) : 

The peoples of cold countries generally, and particularly those of 

Europe, are full of spirit, but deficient in skill and intelligence; 
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and this is why they continue to remain comparatively free, but 
attain no political development and show no capacity for governing 
others. The peoples of Asia are endowed with skill and intelligence 
but are deficient in spirit: and this is why they continue to be 
peoples of subjects and slaves. The Greek stock, intermediate in 
geographical position, unites the qualities of both sets of peoples. 
It possesses both spirit and intelligence: the one quality makes it 
continue free; the other enables it to attain the highest political 
development, and to show a capacity for governing every other 
people — if only it could achieve political fcnity.^ 


Living in the city-state of Athens, Aristotle felt that a nation should be 
well protected by hills against possible attack and situated close to a good 
harbor in order to make use of overseas commerce. Through the w’lse utiliza- 
tion of physical resources, such a nation could become powerful and even- 
tually expand its territory. 

Other writers of ancient times also considered such environmental 
iclationships. Lucretius (99-55 b. c.) wrote of the innate hostility of 
nature to man, claiming that nature is always ready to take advantage of 
mans weakness. Man must resist nature; thus unfavorable conditions often 
give rise to extraordinary fighting abilities, Strabo (63 b. c.-a. d. 24), a 
Greek scholar surveying the Roman Empire, concluded in his Geooraphy 
that a large political unit required a strong central government with one 
mling head in order to function properly. He also reasoned that because 
of Its e.xcellent location, climate, and resources, Italy was the logical place 
for tliis state to be situated. 


During the Dark Ages philosophical efforts were concentrated largely 
on religious questions, and little was accomplished in the realm of geographic 
thought. Beginning in the sixteenth centiuy, however, the study of re- 
lationships between physical and political phenomena was again pursued. 
Bodm (1530-96), particularly in his Six livres de la republique, reasoned 
that national characteristics vary both with changes in climate and in 
topography. Pmples of cold climates, or those living in mountains, are 
strong, well disciplined, courageous. Since national character differs according 
to differing environments, so must the political structure of states; and the 
la\v’s governing those states must be adjusted to conform with human char- 
acter as molded by the environment. Here is the beginning of a compre- 
hensive theory' of determinism, in which man’s physical nature, his 
terniieramenl, talents, and will as well as the political systems which govern 
him are parts of the universal system of nature. Montesquieu (1689-1755), 
in his Di- Ir^pnt drs lois, considered the effects of climate, topography, and 

prird'by';.':', Cla«.naon Prc«. 1940>. p. 296. 


even of continents and islands on people, on laws, and on political systems. 
Cold climates are generally associated with political freedom, while warm 
climates lead to despotism and slavery. Plains regions favor large empires, 
while mountains and hills foster feelings of independence and a yearning 
for liberty. Island peoples can defend their freedom more effectively than 
those on the mainland, and therefore have a higher regard for liberty. 

Through the works of all of these scholars runs the theme of regional 
differences — in national character, in the nature of states, and in the forms 
of government. Within the grand scheme of nature, man had little choice 
but to comply. The question of human will was a complex one. Bodin 
granted that human reason existed independent of the physical environment, 
but felt that nature determined man’s will to resist its laws. Even Montes- 
quieu, who held that man, through his historical development, gradually 
liberates himself from the iron bonds of nature, did not depart radically 
from the general philosophy that it is the physical environment which deter- 
mines the nature of peoples and of their political institutions. 

During the nineteenth century many of the environmentalist concepts 
of earlier scholars were brought together and systematically de\'cloped. In 
political geography much of the progress made at tliis time was due to the 
efforts of two Germans. Karl Ritter and Friederich Ratzcl. Ritter (1779- 
1859) was, for many years. Professor of Geography at the University of 
Berlin. He developed the thesis that human cultures are organic entities 
within nature, and that these cultures are born, matuie. and e\entually die. 
Man and his institutions arc a part of the cosmic oneness of the woild. Tlio 
unity of the earth, the unity of the continents, the unity of eveiy physical 
feature of the continents, and the building all up togcihei in a peifcct 
symmetry and mutual adaptation of parts, is the crowning thought of Geo- 
graphical Science.”' 

Ritter, like many who had gone before him. found parallels between 
cultural and ensiionmental conditions. He emphasized continents as the 
primary organs of the living globe, “Europe, the smallest of the continents, 
was destined to gain precedence o\’er all the rest, Asia included, he wiotc, 
for “Europe, limited in size and confined to the temperate zone, but most 
complex in its subdivisions . . . has been especially fitted for the reception 
of stranger races, and for the development of their energies and the advance 
of their culture.”-' By taking note of two sets of variables—tlie physical 
environment as it differs from place to place, and the developmental stage 
of each culture— Ritter was able to set up a more sophisticated body of 
theory than had the earlier environmentalists. By understanding the laws of 
nature, a strong culture might be able to foresee and guide the destinies of 

States. 


U'.ompamthi- C.toKniphv ( FhiJa<l.l|>J«iu: J. B. LippintoU Company. 1864). p. 184 
* Ihid., p, 200. 
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THE STUDY OF NATIONAL POWER 

The second major approach to political geography — that of the geo- 
graphic basis of national and international power— was developed largely by 
Ratzel (1844-1904), who became Professor of Geography at the University 
of Leipzig about twenty years after Ritter’s death. Aristotle, Strabo, and 
other scholars had written of broad general relationships existing between 
environment and power, but it was for Ratzel and those who followed him 

to evoK e a systematic classification of environmental influence on the power 
of States. ^ 


National Determinism 


In his writings on political geography Ratzel was particularly interested 
m the growth of States. Building on Ritter’s concept of organic cultures, 
he went on to describe the organic State, a living entity existing in space. 
Darwin had already written on the biological laws of natural selection, 
siiivival of the fittest, and the need a healthy species has for space in which 
to develo,,. From there it would follow that the State, an organic bein- 
IS involved in an endless struggle for space, or “living room” (Lebemraum). 
A youthful State, in a favorable physical environment, could e.xpand its 
Xiitleis and hecome an extremely powerful political unit. Pursuin<- this 
line of leasoiiiiig, Ratzel worked out seven laws of the expansion of States: 
i • I he space of States grows with the growth of culture. 

The growth of States foIlo\%s other aspects of development, such as 
<otnin(‘rce. ideas, and rnissionan’ aetbity. 

Stales grow through the amalgamation and absorption of smaller 
units. 

fhe frontier is the peripheral organ of the State and reflects the 
growth, the strength, and the changes in the State 

It. the process of grotvth the State seeks to include politically 

va liable areas, such as coast lines, river valleys, plains, and regio,^ 
VNhich ai<* r icJi iri VQsourcQS, 

bon' impetus for territorial growth comes to a primitive State 
f OMI hevond ,ts borders, from a higher civilization. 

If general tu mi toward amalgamation transmits the tendency for 
expansion from State to State and increases the tendency in the 

(in "tl-er words, the process of amalgamation 
appr-fic for greater expansion). 

poinrd"out‘.ha?;'h'V7"' T" -should be 
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to that time. Throughout the book runs the theme that the land area of a 
State is the best indication of its political power, and that the people of a 
State should develop a “space conception,” that is, an idea of the possible 
limits of territorial control. Youthful peoples, with a large space con- 
ception, are likely to press for expansion of their State’s boundaries. The 
decay of a state, he concluded, is the result of a declining space conception. 
A frontier is not a line but a “shifting zone of assimilation”; rather than 
existing as a permanent feature of the landscape, it should be thought of 
as a temporary phenomenon which shifts in response to a State’s require- 


ments. 

Ratzel’s concepts of the growth of States were thought of as being ap- 
plicable throughout the world, and in his writings he paid considerable 
attention to the United States as illustrative of his ideas. The State conceived 
of as a living organism represented something of a climax — a blending to- 
gether of theories of earlier scholars. Differences in the nature of peoples 
and of cultures reflect differences in climate, landforms, soils, and other 
physical phenomena. The Nation-State represents the political expiession of 
a particular culture. This Stale is part of an organic entity which includes 
also the geographic environment and the people who make it up. States, as 
well as cultures, experience youth, maturity, and old age, as civilizations 
in various parts of the world gradually undergo change. 

A modification in the concept of the State as an organic being was 
offered by the Swedish writer Rudolf Kjellen (1864-1922). Kjellen ad- 
vanced a step beyond Ratzel’s thinking in that he envisioned the State not 
only as a living organism, but also as a conscious being etjuipped with moral- 
intellectual capacities. He agreed with Ratzel that the final ol^jeclive of a 
State’s development was the attainment of power; however, Kjellen held 
that in its quest for power the State need not follow the simple organic laws 
of territorial expansion. Instead it might employ modern cultural advances 
and lechnicjues in the achievement of its desired goals. 1 he final objective 
of a State’s power development was “to accjuire good natural frontieis ex- 
ternally, and harmonious unity internally.”' Kjellen was the first writer to 
use the term “geopolitics,” which he defined as the natural en\ ironment of 
the State. He believed that the power of maritime empires would eventually 
pass to land empires, and he forecast the ultimate emergence of a few giant 
States of the world. 

Although Kjellen treated the Slate as an organic l>eing with both a 
body and a soul, Ladis Kristof wrote, “one cannot but conclude that he 
speaks in metaphor. The individuals and the nation aie to him more im- 
portant than the state.”' Kristof (|uoted Kjellen’s conclusion that the life 


* Aii<lr«-w G>oU!>. Gfoiwlitics: Ttu Ni u Grrtiuiu Sii.me ( and l.<*» AiiKc Irs: I'niv. riily 
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of the state is ultimately in the hands of the individuals,” although even here 
there are strong determinist leanings. Kjellen played down morality and 
the rule of law, and instead laid great stress on contests of power. “Wars, 
expansion, and breaches of international law are . . . not due to some 
fatalistic and deterministic force standing outside men but to the will and 
self-preservation drive of men, nations, and their leaders.”® To Kjellen’s 
mind the forces impelling men and nations to act stemmed from more com- 
plex sources than were conceived of in Aristotle’s time, but people and States 
were still largely the victims of forces beyond their control. 


The French Possibilists 

In contrast with the determinist doctrines of Ratzel, Kjellen, and their 
contemporaries were the possibilist theories of leading French geographers 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, including Jean Brunhes, 
Jacques Ancel, Albert Demangeon, and Paul Vidal de la Blache. These 
writers held that the State is not an oragnic power-political entity, but 
rather a cultural and national unit whose activities arc directed by the 
collective consciousness of its citizens. The physical environment, rather than 
exerting a determining influence on human activities, as Ratzel and Kjellen 
had claimed, actually presented the citizens with a number of possible choices 
for development, leaving them free to select which course the State should 
pursue. The writers rejected the principle of national existence as a fight 
for space, and pointed out that throughout history many small States had 
sui-vived for long periods of time and contributed significantly to human 
culture. This humanist philosophy laid great stress on moral and spiritual 
forces, such as liberty and patriotism, but it failed to offer such concise ex- 
planations of national behavior as did the theories of the determinists, with 

their ready answers to the complex relationships of physical, cultural, and 
political forces. 


The Rise of Geopolitics 

rhesc writers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were 
o jcctivc in approach. They dealt in abstractions, using the examples of 
specific countnes as illustrations for their hypotheses. But in the years follow- 
ing World W ar I there emerged in Germany a new doctrine, based on the 
application of the concept of the organic State to the German nation. This 
doctrine was labelled “geo,K,litics” and was in its final analysis a shrewd 
manipulation of oarl.er theories in the interests of German nationalism. Its 
leading proponent w.as Knil Haushofer (1869-1946), a German geographer 
and soldier of the ea.ly twentieth century. Haushofer was sent by the Ger- 


•Quoted in p. 2^ 



man General Staff to Japan as a militar>- observer in 1908, when he was a 
young army officer. From this visit he acquired a firsthand knowledge of the 
Far East and the Pacific Ocean. He taught geography at Munich prior 
to World War I, and during the war he rose to the rank of major general 
in the German army. Following the armistice, he returned to Munich to 
teach political geography and military science. In 1924 he helped to found 
the Zeitschrift fur Geopolitik, a magazine devoted to the furthering of geo- 
politics. 

Haushofer borrowed widely from other writers in forming his concepts. 
He agreed with Ratzel that the Pacific was a dominant power area, and he 
accepted the doctrine of the organic State and its need for space. Unlike 
Ratzel, however, he was an outspoken nationalist and continually applied his 
concepts to the needs of the German nation. With the rise of Hitler, 
Haushofer and his contemporaries at the Munich Institute for Geopolitics 
assumed an important role in Gennan political and cultural life.' The in- 
stitute engaged in the assemblage of a great storehouse of facts about the 
non-Germ.an world for use by government agencies; it took an active part 
in disseminating “geopolitical” dogma to the nation’s educational institu- 
tions, and was responsible for the publication of maps and atlases for popular 
use in which, through clever cartography, German geopolitical doctrines 
were made to appear as scientific facts. The institute was also associated with 
the training of men entering the foreign service, and at least indirectly, it 
took part in the preparation for German territorial expansion. 

Haushofer was intrigued with the potentialities of the Soviet Union 
and looked forward to the day when Germany would be in control of this 
vital area. He never advocated war with Russia, but rather conccnljated 
on a “conquest by subversion,” the first step of which was a Gerntan-Russian 
alliance. This alliance would be followed by a gradual German encroach- 
ment on Russia’s military and economic systems. Haushofer was delighted 
with the signing of the Russo-German nonaggression pact in August, 1939; 
two years later, when Germany invaded the U.S.S.R., he had grave doubts 
about the outcome of the struggle. 

With the collapse of Nazi Germany the elaborate system of Geopolitik 
also was abandoned. But two related items still deserve the attention of 
political geographers. The first involves the use of the term “geopolitics.” 
Because of Nazi Germany’s exploitation of the word, it was fallen into 
considerable disrepute. Since the end of World War II there have been 
suggestions, by both geographers and political scientists, for a revival of the 

^ For difcnssioiis of German j^eopoUHcs, see Andreas Dori>aIei), The WorW of Gi'twral Ilaushofi'r 
(Ni'W York: Furrar & Rinehart, 1942); Andrew Cyor$ry, Ccotwiitics: The Sew Gilman Science 
{Berkeley and 1ms Angeles: Univerxily of California Press. 1944); Robert SUausy-Hupe, Geo- 
politiCA; The StrufiU^c for Space and Pouter (New York: C. P Puhiaiirs Sons. 1042); Hans WeiKcrt. 
CvnctaU and GiOiiraphetHt The TiciUnhi of CeopoUtia (New York: Oxford Universdy Press, 1942); 
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term to designate the “borderland” between geography and political science.® 
Among these is the suggestion that it be used to refer to “applied” political 
geography, that is, to the study of the political world from the viewpoint of 
national self-interest. It would seem, however, that “geopolitics” is a term 
which has already been much abused, and which might well be abandoned 
by both geographers and political scientists, except when used in its historic 
context. 

A second point is that in the writings of RaUel and Kjellen — as well 
as of those who preceded them — there are many provocative ideas and 
obsciAations. As the memories of Gennan expansionism recede with time, 
new propagandists may well emerge in various States of the world to 
“reassess” these deteiminist concepts and to relate them — as “scientific” 
principles — to their own particular area. The organic State, boundaries ad- 
justed to satisfy national “requirements,” life as a fight for space — slogans 
such as these are ever in readiness for national spokesmen to utilize in 
justifying territojial aggrandizement. 


Clohal Relationships 


The cmjihasis in political geography on national power led certain 
writers to liroadcn their scope of interests to include political patterns on a 
I'lobal scale. The growth of colonial empires during the nineteenth century 
focused attention on .'\frica and Asia and on the sea lanes which connect 
these continents with Europe and North America. In 1900 Ratzcl published 
a l)ook in wliich he conceived of the sea as the great unifying element in 
human culture. He wrote at length on the eventual struggle for world 
domination l)ctwccn continental and maritime peoples, and concluded that 
ultimate \ict 017 would go to the land-based power because of its superior 
ic'-oiucc,*;. 'I'he Pacific was characterized as the “ocean of the future”; the 
nations bordering it wotild in time become world powers. 

'I he lole of the sea in human destiny was also treated by an American 
admiial. Alfrcxl I'haycr Mahan (1840-1914). Mahan emphasized the im- 
[)(M lance of maritime development in a State’s history’, and asserted that the 
iiK'-i O'^cmial Geographic factor of national power was not the number of 
•■'liMK' miles of land in a country but the length of its coast line and the 
(iiatucter of the harbors. He was greatly impressed by the overseas expan- 
of Great Britain: the United States, he felt, should pay close attention 
to it-« ov\n v(>a frontiers. Malian advocated possession of the Hawaiian 
I't u.ds. o-tabh'-lunent of control in the Caribbean, and construction of a 
^.iiiu aiTO'« C ciural .America to link the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


• i haiTs be-^t-kiKiwn work was The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
■'.'f I'/'i'). Ihtoughout this and other writings runs the theme that future 
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world power rests on control of the seas. His books were read and appre- 
ciated bv Theodore Roosevelt, himself an advocate of naval supremacy. 
During^ Roosevelt’s administration many of Mahan’s ideas were adopted as 
basic tenets of American foreign policy. 

One of the best-known concepts of global power forces has been the 
Heartland theory of the British scholar Sir Halford Mackinder ( 1861-1947). 
In a paper entitled “The Geographical Pivot of HistoiT.”” read in London 
in 1904, Mackinder propounded the thesis that in the northern and interior 
portion of the Eurasian continent is an area inaccessible to sea power, which 
in time was capable of becoming the seat of a land power of overwhelming 
importance. 

In 1919 and again in 1943 Mackinder restated his ideas.”' and alihouch 
the details of the pivot area or Heartland varied with later publications, 
the essential features of the Heartland concept were not greatly changed. 

The physical basis of power in the Heartland lies in the protected in- 
terior lowlands of Eurasia, stretching from the Baltic-Black Sea isthmus 
2,500 miles eastward to the Vcniscy River, and from the Arctic Ocean >outh 
to the mountain barriers which extend from Turkey to Mongolia. Here lies 
an enormous plain of 4^4 million square miles with great potentialities in 
terms of natural resources. The state occupying this interior lowland would, 
according to Mackinder, be virtually invulnerable to attack except from the 
west. Its rivers drain to the Arctic or to inland bodies of water. Only 
through the Baltic and Black seas could hostile naval forces strike at the 
Heartland. It is secured from overland attack as a result of its protective 
ring of mountains and deserts and by the Arctic Ocean. Only in the west, 
between the Carpathian Mountains and the Baltic Sea, is there a direct 
lowland route into the Heartland. 


Mackinder felt that the Heartland power could utilize its roources for 
the development of a strong agricultural-itKluslrial economy. If s(nne other 
strong power, such as Germany, were allied with the Heartland nation, they 
could then spread out over adjoining countries to the seacoasts of Euravia, 
great fleets could be built challenging the sea power of Britain. Japan, and 
other “insular” states, and the “empire of the world” would then be in sight. 
Since the gateway to the Heartland lies in eastern Europe, and since the 
Heartland is a natural fortress capable of development and expansion, 
Mackinder formulated his famous hypothesis: 


Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland : 

Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island: 
Who rules the World-Island commands the World. 
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Mackinder’s Heartland concept was practically unnoticed by his con- 
tcniporai ics for many years, although during and since World War II there 
has h(“cn a considerable display of interest in his prophecy of the develop- 
ment of a strong Heartland power. Arthur Hall has commented, 

In 1904 and 1919 it appeared to Mackinder that Heartland dom- 
inance might be brought about only through a combination of 
• ^ or possibly through a conquest of the Heart- 

land by Japan and Cliina. It is difficult to see how the Heartland 
could have remained anything but a peripheral area for a long 
time if either of these two possibilities had come to pass, for the 
r<nt. r of power would have been outside the Heartland, either 
lo i!u; west or to the cast. Because of the fortunes of war the 
success of th(* Heartland pow'er has exceeded even Mackinder’s 
cxjjcctations. The center of power is not in some outside capital, 
such as Berlin, I okyo, or Peking, but in Moscow, within the edge 
of ;hc llrartland itself." 


NLicVisuitT ilic Coursv of Events ** 
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The defeat of Germany and Japan in World ^Var II and the wcakcnin" of 
China, Britain, and France created a situation in which the Soviet Union 
emerged as a dominant power. Yet Dr. Hall feels that the emergence of 
Russia does not substantiate Mackinder’s prophecy. “The analysis by which 
the formula was derived was faulty in two respects; first, the aiea cho«en 
as the most important seat of power had not in fact played a pivotal role 
in world history during a long period of time; and second, the existence of 
another heartland in Anglo-America was overlooked, and this heartland was 
capable of occupying as important a place in planetary affairs as the one 
in Eurasia.”’* 


Nearly four decades after the first appearance of Mackinder’s thesis, 
an American, Nicholas J. Spykman (1893-1943), countered with a ‘'Rim- 
land” theory, in which he postulated that control of Eurasia, and uliiinaiely 
of the w’orld, might more logically lie in the belt of nations surrounding the 
Heartland than in the Heartland itself. “Geography is the most funda- 
mental factor in the foreign policy of states because it is the most perma- 
nent,” he once wrote. “Ministers come and ministers go, even dictators die, 
but mountain ranges stand unperturbed.”* ‘ 

His most outstanding work from a geopolitical point of \iew was The 
Geography of the Peace, published in 1944, shortly after his death. Several 
basic ideas concerning geopolitical thought were outlined in this book. The 
first was that national power is the final determinant of security for a si.ite. 
The only way to achieve lasting peace is through a collective securitv system, 
such as an armed League of Nations or by means of an international balance- 
of-power arrangement. His second idea was in line with Mackijidei's thesis, 
namely, that control of the World-Island could enable a nation to achieve 
eventual world domination. Spykman approached the problem from the 
American point of view, and remarked that the Western Hemisphere is “sur- 
rounded” by the Eastern Hemisphere, including the Eurasian land mass and 
the continents of Africa and Australia. The area of the Eastei n Heini''])here is 
two and a half times that of the Western, and its population is ten times as 
great. In terms of 1937 output, the Old World produced over two-thirds of the 
earth’s coal and iron ore. Spykman’s conclusion was that the Western 
Hemisphere could scarcely stand up against the Eastern in a piolonged 
global struggle; therefore one of the basic tenets of .^mcjican foreign policy 
should be to prevent the consolidation of Eurasia under one power. 

In his book Spykman considered Mackinder’s analysis of global politics 
and concluded that there were several fallacies in the Englishman's reason- 
ing. The most important of these to Spykman’s mind was Mackindei’s 
overemphasis of the Heartland’s potentialities. The American writer pointed 
out that much of the area between Poland and the Venisev River is waste- 
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land. .111(1 the real power potential of Eurasia lies not in the Heartland itself 

hut in tlu’ belt of nations snrroundin" the Heartland. This belt Spykman 

c.alled the Rimlantl ’ (I'i^iirc 3). Within it are the majority of the world’s 

population and much ol it^ r('':ource'i. History, he maintained, has nc\’cr 

lu'en a dear-cut struen-lo lietween land power and sea power, but rather a 

seiK s o| (ontc'ts in which the Rimland has served as a bufTcr zone between 

the n- .nilaiul and the island ('inpires of Britain and Japan. Spvkman con- 

duded ill. a tlie -eoj.olitical slogan of world power should read, “Who con- 

(io]< the Rimland rules Eurasia; who rules Euiasia controls the destinies 
( t the w Ol 

Despite the ..pparem lode of the ^dohal predictions of Mahan. Mac- 
Kind. i ..iid Spykman. coiisidciahle crtlicism has been leveled a.szainst them 
on the 'jounds that ihev arc o\ ersimplifieations of history. Each great 
P luual aiMl\<is was written for a particular era; regardless of how valid 
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the conclusions may have been at the time they were first announced, they 
could not apply over an indefinite period of time. Writing in the inaga'/ine 
Forciiin Affairs in 1950, the British geographer W. Gordon East asserted 
that Mackinder’s theory “contains generalizations and assumptions which 
scarcely withstand close analysis. In a world of rapid technological progress 
the geography of territory, since it is ever-changing, should be continually 
revalued.”’^ Professor East was aware of similarities between Mackinder’s 
Heartland idea and the present world power alignment, yet he maintained. 
‘“It is surely both unwise and dangerous to accept as a predetermined end 
the prediction that world hegemony must, on certain assumptions, inevitablv 
pass to the rulers of one specified portion of the earth.”*'*' 

Even if we dismiss these world power theories as overgencralizations. 
we still face a problem of correlating the manifold elements of national 
power on a global basis. “The problem of ho\N- to view the wo>ld in mean- 
ingful perspective is a fundamental challenge constantly confronting the 
geographer,” Meinig has written, and he suggested retention of the terms 
“heartland” and “rimland,” although the boundaries of these areas are 
somewhat different from those laid down by the earlier writers. “Mackinder 
and Spykman have given us fresh ideas as to how to view the world in 
meaningful perspective; their concepts of heartland and rimland are useful 
and important ... if they are to become of maximum value, applicable 
beyond any momentary context of strategic patterns, those definitions must 
become specific in concept yet flexible in historical-spatial use.” He con- 
cluded, “The basic geopolitical patterns of the world arc inherently dynamic, 
changing day by day, often inscrutably, always complexly. It is essential 
that our images of the world reflect those changes and this demands general- 
ized tools and concepts.”’^ 

In line svith post-World War II technical developments, new’ global 
theories have been evolved which hold that air is now' the medium in which 
ultimate power resides. One of the most noted proponents of this type of 
theory i.s Major Alexander dc Seversky, whose book Air Powei: Key to 
SurvivaV^ has been widely read and discussed. In Seversky’s reasoning 
global power reaches its ultimate fonn. He described the bipolarization of 
power In North America and in Eurasia, and concluded that a great in- 
dustrial nation should organize its military efforts toward the establishment 
of w'orld-widc supremacy. Seversky holds no brief for small wars, as in 
Korea and Indochina, since they sap the strength of the United States with- 
out seriously affecting the basic strength of the Soviet Unit)n. He b'els that 
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the great deterrent to Communist aggression should be the threat of massive 
air retaliation on so large a scale as to amount to virtual annihilation of the 
enemy. Under such conditions the United States has little need for military 
bases and alliances in the Eastern Hemisphere; rather it should confine itself 
to the defense of the Americas. 

In summarizing the “National Power” approach to political geography 
we may note, first, the analysis of the State as a power organism and, second, 
the consideration of the world political pattern from the point of view of 
permanent or semipermanent power areas. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in these t^'pes of analysis, although the following three items should 
be noted concerning such power studies: (1) The analyst is tempted to 
view power phenomena from the viewpoint of his own State; therefore if 
findings are based on the principles of national self-interest, they should be 
recognized as such, and not advertised as universal truths. (2) In order 
for his findings to be both meaningful and objective, the analyst must have 
a thorough background in historv', geography, military science, and other 
related disciplines; otherwise he will fall victim to half-truths which do not 
stand up under rigid testing. (3) Power analyses such as these can hardly 
be labelled “geography.” In the sense that they point up regional differences 
they are “geographic” in nature, but if the end product is to assess national 
power in one form or another, such studies should be recognized as power 
analyses. 

THE STUDY OF POLITICAL REGIONS 


Dniinci the carlv vears of the twentieth centurv not all the work done 
in the field of political geography was concerned with the different power 
asjiects of ihc world. A trend was developing among geographers toward 
rnoic detailed studies of specific politico-geographic problems. By 1920, for 
example, .several excellent books had appeared in Britain on the subject of 
init'rnaiional frontiers. During the deliberations of Allied statesmen at the 
peace confetcnce following ^Vorld War I, political geographers were able to 
!)C {).uticular service. ^Vhen the time came to redraw the political map 
of KiirY)pe, President Woodrow ^Vilson sought the advice of geographic 
sfi'H iali-,i<. among them Dr. Isaiah Bowman, then Director of the American 


( ■' <>ei aphical Society. Se\ cral of the experts’ recommendations were used 
Iv, th(‘ American tlelegation as bases for discussions with representatives of 
-die, .\lliod nations, thereby demonstrating a practical application of the 
jjoiitii il coomaplier's training and experience to international affairs. 

In 1*^121 Di. Bowman published The New U’orld, in which he discussed 


ino^t ot ilie ])oHtieo-"cographic problem areas then in existence throughout the 
woild .Miliougli much of its factual material is no longer pertinent, the 
l)Ook I< reeouni/cd as one of the most important works to appear in the field 
ol j)oliti( al gfOLuaphy. For the first time a geographer had compiled a vol- 



ume in which the major problem areas of the time were assembled and 
analyzed, not only as individual studies, but also in their relationship to the 
over-all political pattern of the world. In this way emphasis was placed on 
the importance of regional studies within the framework of global political 
geography. 

Since 1921 increased American participation in world affairs, together 
with advances in the theoretical aspects of political geography, has led to 
the appearance of many books, articles, and monographs in the field. A rough 
breakdown of these writings might be made under the following three 
headings: (1) theoretical aspects of political regions, (2) studies of political 
phenomena, and (3) studies of specific political areas. 

Theoretical Aspects of Political Regions 

Relatively little work has been done in developing a body of theor\- for 
political geography. Even as late as the mid-1930’s Hartshorne was unable 
to find a clear basis for determining the purpose and scope of the field. On 
the eve of World War II Whittlesey wrote, “For me the differentiation of 
political phenomena from place to place over the earth is the essence of 
political geography,”’® an approach which other recent writers have gen- 
erally accepted. Hans Weigert feels that political geography “deals with the 
political organizations of men on the face of the globe.”*® Theodore Hci man 
conceives of it as “the study of the organization and expression of political 
power on the surface of the earth,”** while Hartshorne has defined political 
geography as “the study of the variations of political phenomena from place 
to place in interconnection with variations in other features of the earth as 
the home of man.”** 

Geographers generally approach the study of the political world from 
the point of view of political phenomena of the earth’s .surface. The political 
scientist, on the other hand, concerned as he is primarily with political proc- 
ess, has found he must do more than develop generalizations independent 
of differences in given areas; these proce.sses must be studied as they operate 
in particular areas. Thus the political area or region represents the organi- 
zational framework within which processes involving political power may 
be analyzed in terms of their interaction with the various features of the 
earth’s surface. In this sense, then, the political region represents the starting 
point (a) from which other political features of the earth’s surface, such a.s 
boundaries, capitals, or other administrative subdivisions, may be studied, 
and (6) from which to analyze the spatial characteristics of political proc- 
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esses, such as cohesion or disunity within states, expansion of national power, 
or the development of regional attitudes or voting characteristics. 

Publications on the development and theory of political geography per 
se have been relatively scarce. In 1935 Hartshorne discussed developments 
in political geography up to that time and suggested a “morphological” ap- 
proach to the study of political regions, based primarily on the physical and 
cultural characteristics of the State as a geographic area.*® 

In 1950 he reconsidered his position and came out in favor of a func- 
tional approach to the study of political regions with emphasis on the forces 
of unity and diversity within the state. “State areas are important,” he 
wrote, “ ... in what the area as a whole means to its parts and to its relations 
as a whole with outside areas.”** Seven years later, while still holding to the 
functional analysis of regions, he came out strongly for studies of the effects 
of political phenomena on nonpolilical aspects of the environment.** 

Stephen Jones, in his analyses of political regions,*® has described the 
link between political area on the one hand, and political ideas and de- 
cisions on the other (see page 7). He has written on national power from 
the point of view both of resources and of national stratcg>', or, as he put it, 
“the art of using power for the attainment of goals in competition.”** He 
has also considered the ways in which man views the political world, and 
has su”"esto<I a global view of national power based both upon “Man Set- 
tling” and “Man Travelling” (see page 609). Jean Gottman has made a 
niinihcr of studies on the processes of organization of space into political 
legions.-' ‘‘Linking sovereignly to the riglit to regional differentiation, to a 
ficcdoin of \va\'s of life, may perhaps help formulate a ‘spatial’ principle of 
^o\ (-rcignty.” he once wrote. “Sovereignty may well be the legal tool through 
which pco|)le attempt to preserve their right to differentiate themselves from 
tiu'lr nci”hhors.”'-‘® 

Dav id Ncft has sought to work out a statistical method for determining 
till' H'lative magnitude of influence of a particular country in some foreign 
art'a.'" lia.sing Ins calculations on population and income potentials, he has 
dcvclojjcd interesting hypotheses on the “realm of influence” of the United 
Slates in SoiuIk ast Asia, and the implications these findings have for Ameri- 
van fouien [jolicy. It is stvidics such as these which have pointed the way 
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for the gradual development of a distinct and coherent body of politico- 
geographic knowledge. “In perhaps no other branch of geography,” Hai t- 
shorne once complained, “has the attempt to teach others gone so far ahead 
of the pursuit of learning by the teachers.”^* In the dynamic political world 
of today only a beginning has been made to the investigation of the interac- 
tions existing between political processes on the one hand and tlie various 
features of the earth’s surface on the other. 


Studies of Individual Political Phenomena 

In Chapter 1 the term “political phenomena” was defined as including 
both the features produced by political forces and the political ideas gener- 
ating those forces. In terms of specific political features, there are numerous 
writings on such subjects as political boundaries, capitals, and related 
phenomena. The literature on boundaries is treated in detail in Chapter 4. 
Mention will be made here only of the books on boundaries by S. ^V. Boggs. 
Stephen Jones, and Vittorio Adami; the articles by Jones, Norman Pounds. 
Eric Fischer, Ladis Kristof, and Jan Brock; and the work on oflshoie 
boundaries by Boggs and Pcarcy. Benjamin Thomas, Edward Uliman. and 
others have written of boundaries between individual states of the United 
States.’’^ 

Among the studies of other individual political features are those of 
Vaughan Cornish and O. 11. K. Spate on capital cities, of G. W. S. Robinson 
on exclaves of the w'orld, of Alexander Melamid on neutral territories, and 
of J. R. V. Prescott and John K. Wright on “electoral” geography, tliat is, 
the spatial distribution of election rcsults.^^ To date little work has been 
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done by geographers on such topics as difTerences in the administrative sub- 
divisions of various States, in the relationships between geography and the 
laws of nations, or in techniques of mapping the areal distribution of polit- 
ical interest groups within a country. The emphasis in a great many po- 
litico-geographic studies on boundaries and problems of territorial control 
has tended to obscure other important topics relating to the functioning of 
the political region. 


Studies of Specific Political Areas 

A majority of the publications in political geography have involved the 
description and analysis of specific areas. Only a few representative studies 
will be noted here. 

Territorial problems have attracted much attention, as evidenced by 
Sarah Wamhaugh’s intensive study of the plebiscites following World War I, 
Sophia Saucerman’s analysis of European territorial changes after 1918, 
and descriptions of individual regions, such as Kashmir, South Tyrol, and 
the Saarland. Keith Buchanan wrote on unity and diversity in northern 
Nigeria, while Spate considered the political effects of the partitioning of 
the Indian subcontinent. A. E. Moodic, Hartshorne, Robert Platt, and 
George IloOinan arc among the scores of writers who ha\’e considered in- 
di\ idual problem areas relating to international boundaries.®* 

Some writers have sought to de.scribc the factors of political individu- 
aliiv c)l ceiiain regions, the phenomena which differentiate one region from 
anotlrer. Whittlesey’s studies of Andorra’s autonomy, Hoffman’s work on 
Austria’s survival as an independent unit, and James Johnson’s writings 
on lire distinctiveness of Northern Ireland are representative of this type of 
ap|)t(\K'h. 

rtie .scale of study of jjolitical regions may be contracted in order to 
concentrate' on specific features, or c.xpandcd to include a number of regions 
biouelit toeelhci in one political grouping, such as NATO, the Common 
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Market, or the Warsaw Pact countries. Here again one may deal with the 
internal or external functioning of such organizations and their effects on 
nonpolitical aspects of the landscape, such as the movement of goods or of 
people across international borders. Included under this general heading 
would be studies of particular “power areas,” sucli as Donald Meinig’s 
“Heartland and Rimland in Eurasian History.” It is, perhaps, unfortunate 
that more w'ork has not been done in leccnt years by political geograjjhcrs 
in this international phase of the field — not to seek out sweeping laws and 
relationships, but merely to identify trends in the changing pattern of States, 
and to analyze problems iriNolvcd in the functioning of “sujjcrpnliticar’ 
units. 

The various publications listed in the past se\eral pages by no means 
exhaust the writing done in political geography, but they suggest the breadth 
of topics which have been considered during the past several decades. Again, 
it .should be emphasized that so far as the political world is concerned, only 
a beginning has been made by geographers and others in allied fields in the 
process of description and analysis. Much remains to be learned of the 
various ways in which man organizes space for political purposes and of the 
effects of this political organization on the landscape of particular areas. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE STATE 
AS A POLITICO-GEOGRAPHIC UNIT 


• The State is a basic component of the world political pattern. Each 
State is a nnique phenomenon with respect, first, to the physical attributes 
of the territory which constitutes it, second, to the consequences to the area 
of man’s occupance of this territor)’, and, third, to the relationships existing 
Ix'tween this State and other political areas of the world. In terms of its 
fiiiKiional aspects, tiiat is, the manner in which it performs the tasks for 
it was created, the State, as noted in Chapter 1, might be thought of 
as povscssing the following five elements: (1) an expanse of tcrritoiy de- 
by l)oiindarics, ( 2 ) an effective administrative system which controls 
the aiea. f!)' a icsident po))ulation. (4) an economic structure, and (5) a 
cnculaiorv system of transportation and communication media. Obviously 
Si.uev diffet markedly from one another in terms of the particular features 
pos>^css under each of these five headings. Some, like the United 
•Si.ut s afid the L'.S.S.R.. are large in aica and rich in resources, while other 
Si.iUs are small and poorly endowed. Belgium has an effective central 
(-1 nment, f.nos doc'' not; China’s enormous population is perhaps its 
iiiO'C di'f inguishing feature; Canada’s population is ethnically divided, while 
Iha/ii’'- is tlistribuied unevcitly about the State with large stretches of empty 
.11 'M l)et\\cen gioups. 


AN EXPANSE OF TERRITORY DELIMITED BY BOUNDARIES 

1 he entire land suiface of the globe — with the exception of .Antarctica 
is di\ idl'd into political legions. Some are dejicndent. some independent, 
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yet each has a central gevemmental structure, and each is separated from 
its neighbors by political boundaries. The word “territor>’” implies not only 
areal extent but also the physical attributes which accrue to a region. The 
“boundaries” represent the outer limits of the territory within which the 
central government exercises political control. In the discussion which fol- 
lows, this element of a State will be described in terms first of territory, 
then of boundaries. 

The Physical Attributes of Territory 

The physical attributes of territory include location, size, shape, climate, 
surface configuration, soils, vegetation and animal life, water features, and 
mineral resources. These physical attributes, alone and in association with 
one another, place limits on the types of activities man may carry on with- 
in a given area. Within broad limits man has a variety of choices from 
which to select the manner in which he will occupy his habitat; the presence 
of certain features may, of course, present him with unusual opportunities, 
as, for example, the oil resources of Kuwait, the fertile soils of the Ukraine, 
or the fisheries resources in the waters adjoining Iceland. Germany’s coal 
deposits have aided that State’s industrial development and the development 
of its military power potential. Panama’s location at the isthmus connecting 
North and South America, Japan’s island environment, and Greenland’s 
inhospitable climate present other cases in which physical attributes have 
been of particular significance to the functioning of a political region. 

1. Location is probably the most important single aspect of a State’s 
phy.sical make-up. Among the more important headings under which it 
may be considered are location with respect to latitude, to land and water 
bodies, to other States, and to natural resources outside the boundaries of 
the State itself. 

In terms of latitude it is significant that no State lying wholly or pri- 
marily within the tropical or polar regions has succeeded as yet in modern 
times in developing into a strong, cohesive nation. The principal cause for 
this is climate, although in many areas the limiting influence of climate is due 
more to human preference than to inherent qualities of “good” or “bad” in 
the climate itself (see page 41 ) . Another factor is the general location of coal 
resources between 40 and 60 degrees of latitude, thereby pioviding the 
base for industrialization of States within this zone. If atomic power can 
be successfully harnessed for industry, however, the coal-poor tropical lands 
of the world will have greater opportunity for national development than has 
been the case in the past. 

Location with respect to water bodies is important because of tlie tem- 
pering effect they have on climate and of the opportunities the seas and 
oceans offer for commercial activities and for political and economic ex- 
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pansion. Britain’s maritime location illustrates these advantages. Access to 
the sea is a prize many States have sought at various times (Figure 4'. 
Some, such as the United States and France, have access to several seas; 
others, like Iraq and Belgium, have only limited coast lines; still others 
(Bolivia. Austria) have no borders whatever on the sea. 

Proximity to land bodies, on the other hand, may entail climatic ex- 
tremes. it may provide opportunities for trade and territorial expaiv^ion on 
the mainland, and it may also be a source of danger because of potential 
in\asion and occupation by states located on the mainland. Japan inav be 
taken to illustrate all three points. Cold air masses in winter mo\c eastward 
from Asia to Japan; nearness to the mainland provided opportunity for 
Japanese territorial expansion there in the first four decades of the twen- 
tieth century; finally, proximity to the .Asian land mass since W'oild \Var II 
has carried with it the danger of attack on Japan from a continental power. 

Location with respect to other States (vicinal location) is probably the 
most important of the three locational aspects. I'he boundaiies which sep- 
arate a State from its neighI>ors and the territorial disputes arisinir there- 
from are of profound importance to the State’s political development; the 
problems relating to invasion, defense, and economic dominance take on 
added significance. Thus, for example, Poland’s territorial problems with 
its neit'hbors have been a major factor in that stale’s history as a national 
unit. Belirium — although its boundaries have remained fairlv stable sinci* 

4 

1839 — has twice been the victim of German militaiy aggiession ditccted 
toward France. The history' of terrilorial control in Korea has been stjongly 
influenced by the peninsula’s location with respect to Japan. China, and 
Russia. 


2. Size is important to a State in terms of both defense and political 
control. 'Fhe more area a State has in which (o fall back before invading 
forces, (he b(*tter are its chances for survival. The position of the So\l('t 
Union during World War II is an example of trading “space for lime" in 
the face of the enemy. Large size also permits dispersion of pojjulation and 
industries as targets for bombing; on the other hand, it also means longer 
borders to defend against giound and air attack. ^Vith iesp(‘ct to irUemal 
control, large size may be a disadvantage, for coinriiunications between the 
capital and faraway legions may be difficult to maintain, leading to the 
possible development of separatist movements in peripheral areas. For ex- 
ample. distance has historically been an imjjortant factor in the weakening 
of China's control o\er Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia. 

3. Shape is also important for defense and internal control. A narrow’ 
countiy. no matter how- great the area, is more difficult to defend than one 
whir h is compact. For internal j)olitical cohesion, a circular shape, with the 
capital in the center, would be ad\antageous. since distances from the cap- 
ital to outlying areas are kept to a minimum. 
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Special concepts relative to shape are found in the bridgehead, the 
glacis, and the projection (Figure 4). An enclave is a portion of one 
country’s territory that is completely surrounded by another country. In 
most situations the terms enclave and exclave are used interchangeably. 
West Berlin, for example, is an enclave within East Germany and an exclave 
of West Germany. "Exclaves,” Robinson noted, “are not important phe- 
nomena in political geography. They are rare and mostly small. But their 
special status is of value in illustrating the relations of states in difficult 
geographical circumstances and in illuminating the importance of uninter- 
rupted territory to present-day states.”* Most exclaves arc relics of historical 
political patterns, or of military compromises, such as the Hebrew Uni- 
versity exclave in the Jordanian sector of Jerusalem. East Pakistan, almost 
entirely surrounded on its land borders by India, is too large to be considered 
an exclave; a better term for it might be outlier. 

A glacis is an e.xtension of territorial control of a country across a 
mountain divide. One of the most famous was that of the Austrians in 
South Tyrol, prior to World War I. The glacis extended south of the 
Brenner Pass, marking the crossing of the main crest of the Alps, and was 
inhabited largely by German-speaking people. Following World ^Var I, 
Italy annexed tlic South Tyrol, but the problem of the German-speaking 
popvilation has never been satisfactorily solved (see page 249). 

Two Ollier extremes of shape are the projection and the bridgehead. 
A projection is a long, narrow extension of territory' separating two foreign 
countries from one another, such as the eastward projection of Afghanistan 
between the Soviet Union and what is now Pakistan. A bridgehead is an 
extension of territorial control by one State across a river. Few examples of 
I)riclg<'hea(ls arc left in the world; one is the Dutch bridgehead across the 
Meuse Ri\er at Maastricht. Belgian ships using the Meuse pass into and 
out of Dutch tei rilojy at this point. 

Sexc jal countries of the world, such as Chile and Norway, are ex- 
trenieiv long and najiow. although there are few politicallv divisive forces 
in tlicse countries resulting from shape. Panama, once a narrow northward 
extortion ol Colombian territory, became politically separated from Colom- 
bia early in the twenti('tli century, not because of shape, but because it in- 
cluded the most pinctical route for a transoceanic canal, and Colombia 
rclu‘-ed to sanction United States construction of such a canal. Pakistan 
has a noncontiL'uous shape and considerable political diversity between its 
two parts — a diversity existing largely because of the completely different 
phvsical and cultural environments (except for the dominant religion) in 
the two areas. The point here is that shape alone docs not directly affect a 
State’s political functioning. .Afghanistan’s eastward projection passes 
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throush uninhabited territory. But shape may be of indirect importance 
through its effect on communications between a State and its outlying area 
(as in the case of West Berlin), because an unusual shape may result in 
a State’s borders inchiding areas which differ from the main body of the 
countiy (for example East Pakistan), or because a peripheral area may be 
the subject of territorial controversy and ultimate separation from the 
State (South Tyrol). 

4. Climate, as it affects political development, may be difficult to 
assess, for it is often impossible to isolate the climatic influence from that 
of other physical and cultural forms. During past centuries there has been 
a spread of civilization from warmer to cooler climates, with a resultant 
strengthening of cultures in the cooler areas. Today the gieat world powers 
are located in the middle latitudes \Nhere tliere are seasonal wiriations of 
temperature. 

Much has been written about a climatic “optimum” in the middle 
latitudes, but many of the conclusions stressed are debatable. 1 he seasonal 
cold and the forests of the hitzlicr latitudes undoubtedly were effective ob- 
stacles to the northward .spread of early civilizations from their subtroj)ical 
locations. Toynbee wrote that “the challenge of the northern seasonal cold 
. . . evoked a new creative response in stich as did not succumb to it.’ ■ 
Only with the development of new tools and techniques were the people 
of early civilizations able to overcome the challenge of the cold and the 
forests. Certainly Western civilization, as we know it today, had its roots 
in the Rornan-Hcllenic world, but was nourished and developed first in 


the forest clearings of northwestern Europe and later in the pioneer lands 
of the New World. The development of a particular civilization is associated 
with tlie economic, military, and political strength of its political units, 
especially in relation to the units of other civilizations. 

When Western civilization spread outward from its center In north- 
w’cstern and north central Europe, it became established for the most part 
in those places of the world that had humid, mid-latitude climates, similar 
to the climates left behind in Europe. Neither the humid tropics, the desert 
oases, the steppe grasslands, nor the northern lands held much attraction 
for settlement by the European peoples; to these areas they came primarily 
for exploitation rather than for permanent settlement. Even in the coloni- 
zation of humid, mid-latitude climates the initial goals of the Euro|)eans 
were essentially exploitative, but this period lasted a relatively shoit time. 
In such areas as Canada, Australia, the United States, and New Zealand 
exploitation eventually gave way to permanent .settlement. 

The present location of Western industrial societies througliout the 
world is thus more the result of human preference than of inherent limlta- 


» Arnold J. Tr.ynWf, A Shitlij of llitiury. al.ridKtiiunt by O. C. S<inuT>« ll (Now York mid Lon- 
don; Oxiotil University Press, 1047), p. 70, 
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tions of particular climates. The Europeans chose to transfer their culture 
to areas having mid-latitude climates; this culture, with its greater utilization 
of inanimate energy and its background of technical discoveries, has pro- 
vided the basis for the development of the world’s most powerful nations. 
During the past several decades there has been a process of diffusion — as 
opposed to the earlier displacement — of Western civilization into new areas 
in both the middle and low latitudes. The latter case — that is, the spread to 
subtropical areas of ^Vestcrn industrial cultures, and with it the potentialities 
for achievement of major-power status — refutes the theoiy of direct re- 
lationships between climate and the power position of nations. 

In addition to climatic influences on the distribution of world power 
areas, there are relationships between climate and the political structure of 
individual States, particularly the effects of climatic diversity on forces of 
political unity and disunity. The pattern of climates within a State is re- 
lated to population distribution. Regions of pronounced cold or aridity or 
humid, tropical climates are often sparsely populated, a factor contributing 
to the Stale’s political complexity. Within each State is the ecumenc, defined 
as “the most populous region of the state, particularly that part most closely 
knit by communication lines. Frequently the capital city is located in. or 
close to, the ecumenc. so that there is a concentration of economic and politi- 
cal power there. If population is concentrated in only a small portion of 
the national territory (as in China), much of the State’s area may not be 
effectively organi/ed. and in time parts of it may become separated from the 
caijilal’s control. Oti the other hand, there may be two or more population 
centers in a Slate (as in Bolivia), separated by sparsely inhabited territory, 
jcsulting in the presence of strong centrifucal forces. 

(’Ilmatic differences may also contribute to economic diversity in a 
State. 'I he resultant conflict of interests may represent a strong centrifugal 
force, such as existed between North and South prior to the Civil ^Var. where 
the South, because of its humid, subtropical climate, depended largely on a 
plantation economy and the use of sla\‘es. while the North could not benefit 
fioiu this type of economy. On the other hand, economic differences may 
contiibuU' to national imiiy. as, for example, in Australia, where regional 
groups saw tlu' aiKantages of combining into a single political unit. 

5. Surface Configuration — that is, mountains, plateaus, hills, and 
plains may be of great importance to a State’s politico-geographic stiucture. 
Mountain jx'oples may enjoy some semblance of isolation with resulting in- 
(It'pctidenci' (.Afghanistan. .Andona^, while people in lowland areas, such as 
the Ukraini.ins, may often be subject to foreign interference and thus have 
lililo opj)ortunity for self-rule. Ihe presence of mountain ranges along a 


^ Derwent WhittlcNoy, The Earth and (he State, p. 597. 
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boundary can help to defend a State against attack from its neidibors and 
therefore preserve its independence. The Pyrenees between France and Spain 
and the Alps separating Italy from Austria are examples of mountain areas 
which have figured prominently in military- campaigns between the adjoining 
states. Mountain areas may also serve as redoubts for gucnilla forces, as in 
Yugoslavia during World War II, after the war in northern Greece, and 
later for Castro’s forces in Cuba. In all of these cases effective control by the 
central government was impossible in the rugged upland areas. 

There are various situations in which surface configuration affects the 
internal unity of a State. Upland and lowland areas, like climate, influence 
population distribution and thus the location of a State’s core area. The ]nes- 
ence of mountain ranges may hamper communications between the capital 
and outK'ing regions, and as a consequence tend to weaken the State’s jjoliti- 
cal cohesion. Likewise, groups inhabiting upland areas may develop different 
attitudes and goals than those in lowland environments, again creating 
disruptive political forces within tlie State. Ecuador, with upland and low- 
land core areas (centered on Quito, in the mountains, and Guayatjuil. on 
the coast), illustrates the conflict of interests resulting in part from a moun- 
tain and lowland environment within the State (Figure J). 

6. Soils and 7. Natural Vegetation and Animal Life may in themselves 
have little effect on the political life of States, although they may represent 
prizes over which territorial disputes and even warfare may develop. I iinher- 
land, at the end of World Wars I and II, formed one of the bases for 
claims by some of the Benelux countries to German ter ritory. Similarly, the 
fertile soils of the Ukraine have represented one of the principal assets of 
this area over which so much disputed control has existed during past 
centuries. As special cases mention should be made of countries off whose 
shores are extremely valuable fisheries resources. Iceland, Norway, the Faeroe 
Islands, and Peru are examples of countries w’hose internal economy and 
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external relations have on occasion been strongly affected by the biological 
life in and immediately adjacent to their territorial limits. 

8. Water Features may be of considerable significance to a State. Rivers 
arc frequently cohesive factors within a counti 7 j as are the Tigris and 
Euphrates in Iraq or the Magdalena in central Colombia. Lakes may have 
a similar role. Along the shores of Lake Malar was formed a political nu- 
cleus for the early development of southem Sweden, while a somewhat 
analogous situation with respect to Switzerland took place about Lake 
Lucerne. The sea represents a unifying element in island States, such as 
Japan, the Philippines, and Indonesia. 

On the other hand, water bodies may divide areas rather than unite 
them. Rivers, sucli as the Rio Grande and the Amur, and lakes, such as 
Lake Erie and Lake Geneva, are often used to make international bound- 
aries. Some boundary rivers may be of importance to the defense of a State, 
althougli in modern warfare such physical barriers are generally overrun 
rapidly, witness the rate of the Allied advance across the Rhine against 
Germany in the spring of 1945. 

^Vater features mav be important for transportation and trade, or for 
irrigation and hydroelectric power. The Volga River in the U.S.S.R. ser\’es 
the three functions of transportation, power, and irrigation. For use as 
transportation, a river must have a relatively gentle gradient; moreover, to 
be trulv cfTectise, it must serve an economicallv \aluablc area and flow in 

I / 

the direction products are likely to move. The Amazon drains a basin which, 
to a ereat extent, is virtually uninhabited, while three major rivers of Soviet 
Siberia flow north to the Arctic Ocean. Frequently a ri\cr basin encompasses 
more than one country; rivcis of the past have served as avenues for expansion 
of a .State’s holdings, such as occuired in Africa in the nineteenth century 
\\h(Mi ilie limits of se\cral colonies were defined in terms of the basin areas of 
paiticiilar streams. One of the long-term ambitions of Egypt has been to 
control the lands occupying the basin of the Nile, a basin measuring some 
1 million '•(juare miles in extent.* 

9. Mineral Resources (including coal and petroleum) arc significant 
not onK a^ fundamental iccjuiiements of modern industrial society, but also 
l.H'cause ilu'v may figinc prominently in territorial disputes. Few States of 
the world possess more than a few of the major minerals needed for indus- 
ti iali/.ition in sufficient quantities to be meaningful, and industrial States, 
such as the United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union, arc keenly inter- 
ested in less powerful areas (for example. Venezuela, Iran, and Bolivia) 
within wliosc boundaries arc located valuable resources. To protect their 
access to these resources, the industrial States may at times establish \ arious 
forms of “power spheres” over tlic weaker States. 


•S.I 1)1 ru. lit WhitlksfN. -L.iikU Atliw.irt thi' NiU-.” World Polilics. V (1953), 214-12. 



The existence of valuable mineral resources in border areas may result 
in armed conflict between neighborinj; States. For example. discover\’ of 
nitrate deposits in the Atacama Desert of western South America led to the 
violent War of the Pacific {1879-84), involving Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, for 
possession of the area. Petroleum in Kuwait and the Buraimi Oasis of the 
southeastern Arabian Peninsula, nickel in northeastern Finland, and water 
power sites along the Frcnch-Italian border arc other e.xainples of these 
conditions. 

This discussion of physical attributes does not imply that within each 
State all nine elements are of equal importance to matters relating to the 
area’s functioning. Within each State all nine elements e.xist. to one deeree 
or another, but in each State only one or two attributes may be of political 
significance. The classification given here, as well as the discussions which 
follow in this chapter, should be thought of as something of a check list to 
be used in analyzing a particular political region. By considering the sig- 
nificant elements one may gain considerable insight into the functioning 
of a particular State. 

Boundaries 

Boundaries are important components of a State since they limit the 
areas of territorial control. There are two principal classification systems 
for boundaries, one based on origin and one on cultural relationships. Both 
systems arc presented here, since each, under ceilain conditions, can j>ro\’C 
useful to an analysis of a political region. 

A Generic Classification. The classification based on origin consists of 
four types of boundaries — physical, ethnic, historical, and geometric. Ac- 
tually many boundaries represent combinations of two or more of these types. 

1. Physical boundaries are those which follow some physical feature, 
such as a mountain range, river, scacoast, lake, or swamp (Figure 6). 
One of the chief advantages of physical boundaries is the relative ease 
of establishing their location, both on a map and in the field. Many of the 
boundaries which cross sparsely inhabited tcrritoiy, as in South America 
or Africa, arc of this type. 

Numerous problems, however, arise in connection with physical liound- 
aries if one examines them closely. In the case of rivers, should the boundary 
follow the middle of the channel? What then of fishing and navigation 
rights; maintenance of bridges, dams, and navigation channels; distribiition 
of water for irrigation? What if the river frequently shifts its course during 
flood time? River valleys are often ethnic and economic units; to divide 
them politically may work hardship on the inhabitants. With mountain 
boundaries other problems arc present. Should the boundary line follow 
the crest itself or the drainage divide? What State should control the 
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Fi'i^urf (). T}i>es of Boundaries. 

Historical Boundary. Physical- Ethnic Boundary-. 

Geometric Boundary. Physical Boundary. 


passes? ^Vhat of intermonlane basins? Still other problems come up in the 
case of lakes and swamps. Each type of physical feature has its distinctive 
picd^lenis xslth respect to use as a political boundary'. 

Theoretically, the best type of physical boundary is the coast line of a 
sea or ocean, since only one State is generally involved in the determination 
and maintenance of the boundary'. Even here, however, difficulties may 
arise. .-\ foreign power may gain control of offshore islands — for example, 
I loner Kong and Macao off the China coast. Another problem is that of 
off.'iliore limits of control. Since 1793 the United States has adhered to a 
ihrcc-milc limit of territorial sovereignty, although recently this distance 
has been affected by boundary claims of individual state.s (see page 144). 


In the case of other countries the fiinire varies considerably, some (including 
the Soviet Union) claiming sovereignty up to 12 miles from shore and some 
up to 200 miles. Beyond these limits there are questions concerning the 
control of resources {particularly petroleum) which lie beneath the ocean 
floor, as well as of fishing rights in waters adjacent to a particular country. 

2. Ethnic boundaries separate peoples of difTering cultural character- 
istics, based on such factors as language, religion, nationality, and race. 
(Figure 6). If accurately delimited.* they may be successful in reducing 
friction between States, for each political region would then contain its own 
particular ethnic group or groups. Unfortunately, ethnic boundaries are 
often extremely diflficidt to delimit, particularly if the \arious groujjs have 
inhabited a boundary area for many years and their patterns of settlement 
are closely intermingled. Following World War I many of the boundaries 
of central and eastern Europe were redrawn so as to separate dissimilar 
cultural groups whcrc\er possible. Plebiscites were resorted to on several 
occasions in order to ascertain the desires of people In border areas. Despite 
the efTorts of Allied statesmen at the Versailles Conference, 3,200.000 Ger- 
mans. 700,000 Hungarians, and 80,000 Poles were included within Czecho- 
slovakia; over 900,000 Germans were left within Poland’s borders; 420,000 
Albanians remained in Yugoslavia; and there were many parallel cases 
involving smaller numbers of peoples. 

If they remain undisturbed for long periods of time, ethnic boundaries 
may come to achieve their primary purpose of reducing friction, for the 
peoples on both sides of the bojder will gradvially adjust themselves to its 
presence. Such has been the case along the northern German-Dutch border. 
Demands by the Netherlands in 194.') for modifications of this border were 
justified on the basis of Gennan aggression during World War II, but op- 
posing this was the fact that the existing border had become a well-function- 
ing division line. The peoples close to the border had come to accept it as 
a more or less permanent feature of the landscape; a new delimitation, many 
experts felt, would serve only to destroy a well-adjusted boundary situation 
and lead to future friction between the Dutch and the Germans. 

Ethnic boundaries arc sometimes based on physical features, and as such 
may be considered a combined ethnic-physical ty|)c. In the central Pyrenees 
between France and Spain, for example, the physical feature has seized to 
divide cultural groups as well as States from one another. Actually there 
arc few international boundaries which succeed completely in separating 
unlike cultural groups, unless considerable unoccupied area exists between 
population centers or there has been a mass deportation of minorities across 
the border. 

3. Historical boundaries follow old political division lines, and as 


^ The (enn refcr> to fixiiiK the local ioD of a bound ar>' a map. 

to locate a boundary line on Uie ground. 


''Demarcate** 
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such may not coincide with either physical or ethnic patterns. The French- 
German boundary, for example, follows in part the historical boundaries of 
the duchy of Alsace; the border between Northern Ireland and the Republic 
of Ireland coincides with the boundaries of old counties (Figure 6). In 
both instances ethnic groups arc divided from one another, although neither 
boundaiy coincided exactly with the dividing point between cultural groups. 
Thousands of Irish Catholics were left in Northern Ireland by the boundaiy 
location, while along the French-German border many persons on the French 
side speak German as their native tongue. Other examples of historical 
borders are those of Switzerland and some Latin American States. Many 
historic boundaries following old political di\’ision lines are, in reality, com- 
plex boundaries (see below), since they also arc based on physical or cultural 
phenomena of the earth’s surface. 


4. Geometric houndaries normally follow a straight line, a meridian 
of lontjitudc, or a parallel of latitude (Figuie 6). Such boundaries exist 
piimarily in regions of sparse population, as in Africa or the American 
Noithwcst, for if a considerable population is present in the boundary area, 
demands for njodifications of the boundary are likely to be made to conform 
to ethnic or economic needs. The principal asset of geometric boundaries 
lies in the simplicity of their delimitation on a map and in the fact that they 
can he demarrat('d accurately by astronomical measurements. There also 
aie certain unusual cases, such as circular county boundaries in Kentucky, 
oi (.bli(|ue line boundaries in Arizona and New Mexico, which arc geometric 
in naiiue and ha\e no relationship to the physical or cultural features of 
ili(“ aiiM across whicli the bounclarv is drawn. 

). CoMi-n-x nou.vuARiE.s are those which combine two or more of the 
IMH'S nieniintied above. Parts of the India-Pakistan boundary were both 
liistorical and ethnic in nauiie at the time of their delimitation; the Czech- 
(a-rman la.undarv. p.inr to September, 19:^8. was physical and ethnic. In a 
sense the Miaiuhi has, -lines used along nigged coasts for measuring the 
ot tiu' fenitorij] air iKuIi pliyxical and geometric in nature, for 
liK'v <..nne<t points on oflMio,,- rocks ami islands with one another, and 
\\itli jjioiiuiicnt points alone tiu' mainland. 

should aho n<ge ^^■h..t rnioln he termed comfjound bonndarics. that 
IS. hoiindane. \-.luch lor pait of th.-ir coins,, conform to one classification, 
and to. p.ni to anotliei. I l,,- United States Mexican border, for example, 
H l>oih phvsual and ecomei.ic. .Xaiuraliy tlie worth of anv classification 
Mich as tins ,s dependent n),on its v.due in interpreting and assessing the 
eoinpluated ch.n.uier <^1 imernational boundaries throughout the world. 

1 or oui p.upows h,Me. houndaiies are imporUnt in terms of the roles they 
pun m the lunettonine of the Stale. I bus it is well, when studying a par- 
luula. boundaiv. to clete.u.me the manner in which it was originally de- 
Imuied. hut It mav also he neces.saiv to assess the nature of its contemporary 
role. I'oi tins lea.on a second classification of boundaries is also ofTered. 
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A Functional Classificotlon. A functional classification of boundaries is 
based on cultural relationships, that is, it considers boundaiy characteristics 
with respect to human aspects of the landscape, such as patterns of settle- 
ment and land utilization, or the distribution of various population types. 
The three categories in this classification are antecedent, supeiimfwsed, and 
consequent. 

Antecedent boundaries are those which pjedate the development of an 
area’s cultural features, such as the arrangement of roads and villages or 
the pattern of economic activities. The United States— Canadian boundaiy 
west of Lake Superior is antecedent; so are many of the boundaries of Africa 
and Latin America. 

In contrast with these are the boundaries which have been delimited 
after the development of an area has taken place. Such boundaries (some- 
times termed subsequent) may cut across the cultural pattern of an area 
and thus are superimposed, or they may confonn to the distribution of popu- 
lation or of ethnic or economic regions and thus arc consequent in nature. 
The Isracli-Jordan border in the \ icinity of Jerusalem is superimposed; the 
boundai’y between Norway and Sweden is conse(|Ucnt. since it has always 
efTectively separated the peoples of the two States from one anothei because 
of the nature of the terrain. As in the case of genei ic boundaries, thcie may 
be cases where, from the functional point of view, the boundaries aic com- 


pound. 

The Significance of Boundaries to the Stote. Several aspects of bound- 
aries should be noted in terms of their significance to the State. For one 
thing, their effectiveness often refiecls relations between neighboiing States. 
A boundary which has been delimited in the most scientific maiinei pos- 
sible may still prove a source of friction, should tlicre be geneial tension 
between the States ins'olved. On the other hand, boundaiies which by 
their manner of delimitation would seem to offer numerous sources for 
potential friction will actually cause few problems if the respective States 

maintain cordial relations with one another. 

Not all boundaries arc sharp lines of cultural delimitation. In many 
cases boundaries run through “border zones,” that is, regions in which the 
peoples on both sides of the boundary arc of similar ethnic character, and 
in which little attention is actually paid to the boundary’s existence. Ex- 
amples of this are the Pakistan-Afghan boundary, much of the boundary 
between China and Burma, or the boundary in North Africa In-tween Al- 
geria and Mauritania. Genetally the boundaiies in such areas ha\e nesei 
been demarcated, except at important crossing points. As politital legions 
in the future become increasingly organized (through more effectise de- 
velopment of their circulation media), the number of such bolder zones is 
likely to diminish. 

Boundaries in time come to have significant effects on the landscape of 
an area. Road and rail patterns become adjusted to the boundary, fretjuenily 
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crossing it only at specified points, and the patterns of towns, industries, 
services (such as electricity, transportation, education, and health ) come 
to conform to the boundary’s existence. If a boundary changes, many of 
these adjustments continue to remain as features of the landscape. Prior to 
World War I, for example, a railroad close to the German-Belgian boundary 
connected the German cities of Eupen and Malmcdy (see Figure 37). Fol- 
lowing the war the boundary was shifted eastward, bringing both cities 
within Belgian territory, although the railroad, for a part of its course be- 
tween the two cities, continued to pass through Germany — a situation which 
still exists today, as a relic of a former adjustment to boundary location. 

One of the greatest effects of boundaries on the landscape has been the 
existence of the “Iron Curtain” dividing Communist from non-Communist 
Euj-ope. On the Communist side of this boundary buildings, trees, and other 
possible hiding places have been removed across a broad strip, and barbed 
^virc, trenches, and guard towers have been erected. Finally, in Berlin, the 
Communists have erected the wall, separating East from West, as a perma- 
nent symbol of the city’s partitioning. 

The majority of the boundaries of the world have never been fully 
demarcated. In his book Boundary-Making ; A Handbook for Statesmen, 
Treaty Editors and Boundary Commissioners, Stephen Jones describes many 
of the pioblcms in\’olvcd in actually locating the boundary in a particular 
area and marking out its course. “Many treaties leave, and all should leave, 
to the dcmarcators the final adjustment of the line to local needs and the 


realities of the tcriain. These final adjustments may be of great importance 
to the smooth functioning of a boundar)'.”'^ Unfortunately many of the 
boundaries which have appeared since World ^Var II have either duplicated 
piexious borders, regardless of the effectiveness of their functioning, or 
ha\e represented power compromises of one kind or another (such as 
the “cease-fire” lines or the eastern and western boundaries of Poland). 

Because of the roles they play, boundaries are of great importance to 
the functioning of a State. Attack against the State comes from aerross 
one or more of its boundaries, fugitises from justice may flee across the 
Itoundary, and military assistance may cross the boundary from a neighbor- 
ing State. Any change in the areal extent of a State as a result of boundai^ 
clianges affects the other \arious features which it possesses, such as re- 
sources, poptdation. and transportation nets, and any such changes are thus 
of vita! concern to the government of the State. There are no such things as 
iiatuial boundaries, since the State itself is not a natural phenomenon, nor 
arc boundaries inhcicntly “good” or “bad.” Each boundang like the States 
which it .separates, is unique; although certain generalizations may be made 
for the successful functioning of particular boundaries, in the final annivsis 
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each one must be studied as an indi\idual case, with individual problems 
and potentials. 

AN EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 

The form or structure of government by itself, that is, the di\ ision of 
functions among executive, legislative, and judicial branches, or whether 
it is democratic or totalitarian, is not focal to the concern of political geog- 
raphers. These arc matters for the political scientist. Political geography 
asks the question, Is there a central government exercising control over a 
certain portion of the earth’s surface? Associated with this question are 
four topics; (1) the type of political control which is exercised over an 
area, (2) the degree of control, (3) the form of internal organization, and 
(4) the effectiveness of control processes. 

Type of Political Control 

The differences in type of political control arc reflected, first, in the 
existence of both dependent and independent countries throughout the 
world, and, second, in the sc\eral variations of dependencies wliich ha\e 
been dcvciojjcd. The present political pattern consists of over 120 inde- 
pendent States. “Independent” and “dependent” are, of course. relatiNc 
terms. How “independent” for example, is North \’ietnam of Chinese con- 
trol, or Hungaiy of the Soviets? Any global classification of States will \ary 
according to whether or not these terms aie considered in their legal {de 
jure) sense, or in actual fact. Even within this division there arc variations, 
since not all governments recognize the legal independence of such States 
as North Korea, North Vietnam, and Taiwan. 

Despite the variety of political associations one State may ha\c with 
another, there arc certain broad categories of control which currently exist 
throughout the world. 'I hesc are colonies, protectorates, trusteeshij) teiri- 
torics, international zones, and condominiums. 

In a colony much of the political power is exercised by the mother 
country. It is presumed that the local inhabitants arc not in a position to 
handle their own affairs except at local levels, and tlieic is frctjuently little 
or no native representation on the governing bodies whicli make major de- 
cisions with regard to the colonial area. Nationals of the mother couiUry 
often receive special privileges in the colony, and the economy of the le^ion 
generally is geared for the benefit of the colonial power. Within the Br itish 
and French empires there are also dependencies of the colonics, whicli arc 
minor territorial areas governed by the colony’s administration. 

Colonial areas may receive varying degrees of sclf-go\ernment from 
the mother country. Southern Rhodesia has been a self-governing colony 
since 1923, and British Guiana has its own legislature and e.xccuiive, indc- 
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pendent of Britain; Iceland for 36 years was joined with Denmark in a 
“personal union ” and Denmark assumed de facto control of Iceland s 
forel<m policy. Iceland, in this case, was no longer a “colony” but w^ still 
in a^form of colonial relationship with Denmark. Puerto Rico, which is 
officially designated as a “commonwealth,” is a self-governing territory, 
whose defense and foreign affairs are handled by the United States. 

The negligible dependent areas of the United States (with the exception 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico) are termed “territories” and "posses- 
sions” rather than colonies. The degree of local autonomy varies among the 
several possessions, but in all of them the executive officers are appointed 
by the President of the United States, and many of the important affairs 

relating to the possession are handled in Washington. 

A protectorate is a colonial area in which there is a local ruler, but m 
%vhich defense, foreign affairs, and various other matters are in the hands of 
the mother country. A governor general, or other administrative officer 
appointed by the controlling state, wields considerable power over the pro- 
tectorate, generally including the right of veto over any legislation passed 
by the local governing councils. Zanzibar and the British Solomon Islands 
arc examples of protectorates, as are also Bechuanaland and the Tonga 

Islands. 

TruUeeship territories are an outgrowth of the former League of Na- 
tions mandate system, set up in 1920, under which the colonial possessions 
of the defeated powers of World War I were apportioned among some of 
the victorious Allied states. The League undertook to guarantee certain 
civil liberties of the native populations, and annual reports on the adminis- 
tration of the territories were made to the international body by the man- 
date powers. If the situation in a given territory appeared to warrant it, 
tluMC was a provision for an investigation by the League Mandates Com- 
mission. leading to a possible recall of the mandate and its reassignment to 
some other power. With the establishment of the United Nations in 1945, 
supciA'isioii over the former mandates passed to the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council. Accordingly, the former mandate powers (with the exception 
of Japan and the Republic of South Africa) became trusteeship powers, 
NN'hilc the mandates themselves became trusteeship (or trust) territories (see 
also page 122). The Republic of South Africa has refused to transform 
Sovithwcst .Africa into a trust territory, and, in principle at least, continues 
to go\crn it as a mandate. In the years since World War II most of the 
former trust territories ha\e become independent, or joined to some State, 
so that only the former Japanese islands in the Pacific north of the Equator, 
noriheastern New Guinea, and the Pacific island of Nauru remain as trustee- 
sliip territories of the United Nations. 

Perhaps the most difficidt form of political relationship about which to 
generalize is that between the East European Communist states (excluding 
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Yugoslavia) and the Soviet Union, and between Communist China and its 
two ncighbois North Korea and Noi th \’ietnam. The term ‘'satellite” lias 
frequently been used with resjiect to these smaller States, but ob\iousK the 
degrees of political dependence vary, and in the absence of specific infor- 
mation on the types of relationships existing, it is dangerous to categorize the 
Communist bloc system with a single phrase. Soviet intervention in the 
East German uprising of 1953 and the Hungarian uprising three years later 
left no doubt as to the extent the U.S.S.R. is pjcpared to go to jirevent 
“unfriendly” governments from coming to power in its East European 
sphere. On the other hand, Poland in 1956 installed a “liberal” Communist 
regime as a result of popular discontent, Albania has tended to oiicnt its 
policies more toward those of Communist China than those of the Soviet 
Union, while Mongolia, located between the two giant Communist powers, 
has apparently become the “satellite” of neither one. and, without abandon- 
ing Communism, has been able to achieve at least some flexibllitv in its 
actions on both the national and international scenes. 

Finally, there arc special forms of territorial control, such as inter- 
national areas, condominiums, occupation /ones, and militaiy ba'^cs. The 
concept of an iuternalional area was exemplified by the city of TaiiLrior cm 
the North African coast just west of the Strait of Gibraltar. Because of 
the port’s strategic location, there were bitter disputes among Euroj)ean 
powers over control of the area, and an international commission w-as set 
up in 1925 to administer the city. The international status lasted until 1956, 
when Tangier was incorporated into the new state of Morocco. .Another 
variety of international control was applied under the League of Nations 
between World Wars I and II, when League commissions were eslablidicd 
to administer the Saar and the city of Danzig (now' a part of Poland) . Since 
the founding of the United Nations two proposals for international con- 
trol have been suggested, one for Trieste and the other for Jerusalem, but 
neither proposal was put into operation. 

Where two or more powers share; control of an area, the resultant 
governmental structure is known as a condomin'nim. I'he degree of control 
by each State may vary considerably. The Sudan — formerly the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan — was until 1955 the major condominium of the woild; 
the New Hebrides Islands and Nauru Island in the Pacific arc the only sig- 
nificant condominiums still in existence.^ 

Occupalion zones are sectors of a state which remain occupied by 
foreign troops for a limited time following cessation of warfare. In 1945, for 
example, Germany and Austria were each temporarily divided into four 


’ Tlie United .Xaliont lnisl(-<Ahip ov« r Ntmni I*lanci is In-Id ir>ii)tly by Britniii, Anstr.ili.i. an 
Z<‘aland, hut tin- area is .ictually adininistt-rcd by Australia. Clanton and EiKlorlmry islaiuU 
central Pacific arc coiKlixiiiiiiuiiiS of Driluin AikI the Unilc<l States. The two ^o^culled 
^nes on tJje ArobLut Pcninvula aLu have u condom in ium stains. 
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occupation zones. In these zones government was carried on by the occupy- 
ing power, although it was understood that such control was to be for a 
short time only. In addition, Berlin and Vienna were set up as special four- 
power occupation areas. Japan, Korea, Trieste, and various States of 
Eastern Europe were also under military occupation for several years after 
World War II. 

In a somewhat different category are the military zones and bases 
which one country may control within the boundaries of another. In Pan- 
ama, for example, the United States has rights “in perpetuity” over a ten- 
milc-widc strip of territory through which passes the canal. The United 
States also has many military establishments on foreign soil; in each instance 
special agreements exist with regard to matters of sovereignty within the 
military area. Permission for the United States to operate these military 
establishments is granted voluntarily by sovereign States and may be with- 
drawn at any time if the foreign government so decides. 


Degree of Control 

The actual degree of control which central governments exercise over 
the territory within their States’ boundaries varies widely from place to 
place. In some cases, such as remote areas of the Amazon basin, there exist 
groups of people who arc untouched by the laws and requirements of the 
national government. 7'hus the capital exercises dc jure, but not de facto, 
control over these areas.® More frequent, perhaps, are situations where 
the capitar.s authority over certain parts of the State may be effective only 
at certain times and under certain conditions. Invasion, or threat of in- 
va-^ion, for cx.ample, is a potent force for strengthening central authority 
within a state. Maps showing conditions of de facto political control by 
central go\-ernments throughout the world, although difficult to compile, 
might ha\-c more meaning than those showing the familiar de jure pattern 
of so\eic‘i”nt\. 

C’eiiain aspects of governmental control over a political region were 
clcsciiheci by Richard Hartsliorne in an article entitled “The Functional 
Aj)pioadi in Political Geography.” He used the term “centripetal forces” 
to apj)ly to those pressures witich tend to unite regions together into a 
State, .\tnong these forces is the state-idea, that is, the raison d'etre, or 
reason for the Slate’s existence as a separate political region. If the state- 
idea is \\'cak initially — or if in time it should disappear — then the existence 
of the State as a political entity may be seriously threatened. Another cen- 
tripetal force is the “concept of nation,” “ . . . a feeling of kinship, of 


' riip Xenrt ilc iurc is ticTmed as •*by riuht, according to law/' 
v.ht ihcT with or without right/' Tho<o lonns arc important to 
■uTritorinl control throughout the world. 


Dc facto means '‘actually existing* 
any consideration of the realities of 
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belonging together.”® This sense of belonging to a certain area on the 
part of its citizens may be an important element of a Slate’s cohc^l\ ene^s. 
Switzerland is cited as an example in which this concept of nation is 
strong, despite the existence of dissimilar languages and of other clement^ 
tending to divide the nation fsee also page 217). 

Against these forces are the “centrifugal forces” working to divide the 
political regions. Among these would be distance, the presence of physical 
features hindering communications between various sectors, the existence of 
ethnically diverse groups within a State, and regional difTerences in attitudes. 
Thus each political region has the two types of forces, the one working to 
unite and the other to divide. 

The raison d’etre and the concept of nation, if applied to various 
political regions, often provide clues to the cohesion of States and to the 
possibilities for future change in the political pattern. In Africa and south- 
east Asia, for example, the boundaries of many of the colonial areas were 
delimited during the nineteenth century, often with little refcience to 
physical, ethnic, or historical considerations. Such raison d’etre as existed 
for these areas was leased laigely on administrative efficiency. By tlie jnid- 
twenticth century centrifugal forces within a nuinljcr of these countries had 
become strong, and pressures existed for partitioning the political regions. In 
India and Palestine the approach of independence resulted in considerable 
weakening of the former state-idea. Economic and religious factors out- 
weighed any concept of nation which might have been developed among 
the majority of the peoples in these areas, and political partitioning was the 
eventual outcome. On the other hand, Burma and the Sudan have retained 
their preindependence borders, despite the various difTerences which exist 
in both States. In each of these two areas the raison d’etre is a complex one; 
among the contributing factors is the determination of the dominant po- 
litical and economic groups in both Burma and the Sudan to prevent any 
break-up of their country, and the largely negative reason iliat manv of 
the diverse peoples included in these States have little or no notion, ns 
yet, of nationalism. Even though the boixlers remain intact, however, ihetc 
IS no common concept of nation throughout either of these States, with 
the result that powerftil centrifugal forces still e.xist. 

Capitals and Core Areas. The location and functioning of a State’s 
capital and the position of the core area arc important aspects of the 
degree of control exercised by the central government within a State. Each 
State forms originally about a particular nucleus, or cote area. In lime, 
however, the capital city may move away from the core area, or additional 
core areas of regions with separatist tendencies may develop; in eitlier situa- 
tion strong centrifugal forces may come into being. Brazil is an example in 


^ rile Functional Approach in Political Geography/' 


p. 113. 
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which the core area moved away from the original nucleus along the north- 
cast coast. Spain, on the other hand, represents a countiy in which there 
arc two core areas, one centered at Madrid, the capital, and the other at 
Barcelona. 

The capital city may remain at the original nucleus (London, Paris), 
it may shift to conform with the major population center, or it may be lo- 
cated away from both the original nucleus and the contemporary population 
centers. Canberra, Australia, for example, lies midway between the two 
great cities of Svdnev and Melbourne, and Ottawa was chosen as a neutral 
position with respect to both English- and French-speaking Canada. In 
analyzing the location and functioning of a national capital, historical forces 
must be taken into account, for the role played by the capital city in the 
early years of a State may change considerably in later times. O. H. K. 
Spate*® has classified capital cities into three types according to function: 
(n as a unifying center in a federation, (2) as a link with external in- 
fluences. and 3) as a “forward capital” close to an active frontier. Canberra 
represents a unifying center; London, in historical times, was a link with 
th(“ Continent; while Berlin was once a “forward capital,” facing the dy- 
namic eastern frontier. Regardless of their original function, most capitals, 
if ilieir location lemains fixed, will in time become economic and population 
centers, with the result lliat tlicir original functions mav become obscured. 
Spate terms ihiN “fiistorical inertia” and comjjarcs it with “historical imita- 
tion.” in which the seat of government may be moved to a former capital 
cit\ lot piesti«.'c pmposcs. For example, the Italians in llie early 1870’s 
located the capital of the modern Italian State at Rome, and the Chinese 
C'onimunists. once they had overrun the country, moved the capital from 
N.mking hack to Peking (Peiping). 


Form of /tifcniul Organization 

Th(' success a State achieves in maintaining political cohesion depends 
in part on its internal cowinmcntal system, that is, whctlicr it is unitary or 
frrJrtal. 1 he j^ilncipal basis of distinction lietwcen those two is the nature 
ol the auihoiitv which controls tlie territorial distribution of go\crninental 
)>owei', L ndei a unitary system the ccntial go\ernment is the authority 
wliieh (li'cides on decrees of local solf-go\ernmcnt. It mav determine the 
titiml)er ami natine ol self-governing political subdivisions and possesses the 
rit.'ht to allcxati* "ovei nmental powers and responsibilities to these sub- 
dui‘-i(ms. No sjdiere of local powers is i'uarantced against expansion of 
cenvtal eonliol. '1 his docs not mean there is no government at local and at 
ptoeimial (oi state) le\cls, mainly that this government exists at the discre- 
tion of the eetttral authority. 


^ '‘l.n.torx III llic D« \ t lnpim iit ol Capital Cilii's/* 
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Such a system exists in a great many States of the world, includin'' 
Great Britain, France, Spain. Swcdenj and a majority of the states of Latin 
America^ Africa, and Asia. Its principal advantage is the flexibility in tne 
distribution of control which is granted to the central government. In time 
of crisis, or of malfunction of provincial or local go\'crnmcnts. ilie central 
authority can easily assume the necessary po\%cr to meet the particular 
needs. It can mo\e effectively in cases of discrimination against minority 
groups in certain regions. On the other hand, there is the ever present 
danger of overcentralization, of inability by the central government to ac- 
count for regional differences within the various parts of the State, and. 
with the removal of control from the immediate aiea. a tendenev for citizens 
to lose interest in the rights and obligations of self-government. 

Under the federal system autonomy for province^ or other subdivisions is 
protected by adequate constitutional arrangements. Both tiie cential govern- 
ment and the local governments derive their powers ultimatelv from the 
constitution. There also must he provisions relating to amendments to tlic 
constitution such that neither the central noi the local governmc'nis has 
the exclusive right to clianee the constitution. The priticipal metliod for 
allocating authority is to define clearly the powers of the cential gov crninenl 
and to stipulate that all other powers aie to be cxcrci^cd bv the governments 
of the political subdivisions. Federal systems exist in the United Sta^e^. C^an- 
ada, Australia. Switzerland. Brazil. .Argentina. Mexico, Malaya, and Nigeria. 

The two jjrincipal advantages of the federal system are. first, that it 


represents sorncdiing of a piolertion a'jainst ovorcentralizatittn of power 
in the national capital, and, second, tliat it piovides foi- legional dilfeiences 
witliin a Stale. I'or the lattei- reason it is useful in laiye Slates. In main 


cases, however, it rnav be less effective than the unilarv system, first he- 
cause the jjolicies of the central goveinmenl may finly with difliculiv be 
brought to bear in certain regions (witness the jjioblems of the Icdetal 


govermnenl f)f the United States in j)rotecting the rights of Ncgioc's in 
the Southeast) and. setxind. because the central l)ody ran vio rel.iiivelv 
little to remedy malfurulion of government at the various local l<*vels. 

A third governmental sy.stcm is the confcdt iation, a weak union of 
States j>()ssessing cential agencies for the tiischarge of certain fuiuiions. 
Under the Articles of Confetleratinn (he thirt<‘cn American states wcie 
for a tiiiK? united in a crinfcderation, as were the Cierman states in the 
German Bund durin-g die first part of the nineteenth century. St.ites 
"hich have united in a confederation retain the light to witlidraw if they 
so desire, and the central body has no power of enforcement of decisions 
which have been reached nor of raising funds for its own operaiion: these 
responsibilities reside with the several Stales, which may or may not dis- 


charge tliem effectively. Confederations would appear to represent a jjLui- 
sible arrangement for some of the newly independent States, jnu iiciilai ly 
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in Africa, which will permit each one to retain its sovereignty, while bringing 
to them the benefits of united action in such matters as trade, resource 
utilization, and possibly defense.^^ 


The Efjecliveness of Control Processes 

In addition to type, degree, and internal organization of control is this 
fourth aspect, which is associated largely with internal politico-geographic 
situations. The efTcctivencss of a State*s political and legal systems depends 
in part upon the adaptation of these systems to the physical and cultural 
environment. Laws relating to land ownership, or to mineral and fishing 
rishts, for instance, should conform to the particular requirements of the 
political region in which they apply, otherwise unnecessary disputes may 
aiisc over the settlement of claims, resources may not be wisely used, and 
the cultural needs of the peoples involved will not be adequately seived. 

The transfer of political systems formulated in one type of environment 
to a totally different type may have significant effects of cultural adjustments 
to physical conditions. The techniques of boundaiy delimitation in Belgium, 
for example, ol)viously difTcr from those in the former Belgian Congo, the 
Arabian desert, or the Arctic wastes; so, too, do the respective law's relating 
to border functioning, voting, taxation, and many other problems. One of 
the important aspects of the spicad of European culture to overseas areas 
since 1300 has been ihe gradual evolution of new techniques of political 
contiol to conform to new enx iionmcntal conditions. Political geographers 
have only I)cgun to analyze the complex relationships which exist betw’een 
proci’sscs of political control and the physical and cultural environment. 
Ne\'enlu'icss, sucli rclationshijjs represent important components of the over- 
all pioblcm of go\ ernitiental coi^trol of territory. 

A RESIDENT POPULATION 

Population lactots of a political region are of great importance in a 
polliico-geographic study. Si/e, distribution, and type of population are 
the tliire major as|jects to consider. 

I he number of people resideiU ^vithin a national region is important 
not only in terms of a State’s ability to pro\‘ide for its owm needs but also 
t)t its j)ower potential. Certain Stales, such as Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and Britain, arc densely populated, particularly with respect to their arable 

• 1*h<* of Kf^vt njmc nt n\ the Sov u*l Union to cateftorizo. Under the constitution 

puwtT i-s <iividecl bctwcfn ihe control Kovcmmcnl nud tlxc republics* implying a federation* yet 
each republic under the cou>t Hutton is given the right to secede from the U.S.S.R.* os well ns to 
< liter into direct relations u Hh foreign states— indicative of a confederation. On th© other hand» 
ainen(hii(.i>t of the constitution is in the haml.s of the central government* and the actual powers 
<icnied tlie central covemmfnt (and thu.s falling to the bidividiml republics) are of minor im- 
portance. The Soviets would secui. in fact* to have a unitary system of government* 
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land. Even with modern agricultural techniques, they arc unable to raise 
sufficient food to feed their people and must build up exports or serv ices 
to pay for the needed imports. The problems of ‘'overcrowded” States arc 
extremely complex: only a few aspects can be suggested here. 

The normal method for obtaining exports in food-deficient countries is 
through industrial production. Industry provides employment for many of 
the people and will earn foreign credits. Along with production, however, 
must come markets for the manufactured goods. As more countries begin 
to industrialize, thereby producing goods to satisfy their own needs, mar kets 
become scarcer for the exports of densely populated States. At the present 
time some of the greatest potential markets in the world for industrial goods 
lie in the Communist countries; yet to send these countries the industrial 
goods they desire, such as machinery and locomotives, would increase their 
economic and military strength relative to the non-Communist world. On 
the other hand, failure of the industrialized non-Communist states to secure 
markets for their exports may lead to economic instability, unemployment, 
and inability to assume important roles in the anti-Communist movement. 

In place of industrialization and exports a densely populated country 
may (1) increase domestic food sources, (2) build up an overseas empire 
which will assist it in economic development, (3) reduce its jjopul.ition 
through large-scale emigration, or (4) substantially lower its general stand- 
ard of living. An increase in domestic food supplies to a magniturle suf- 
ficient to feed the entire population may be impossible due to limitations 
of the |)hysical environment. Even a lesser expansion of food production 
may be economically impractical due to the availability of incxpcnsi\-c food 

imports. 

The other three alternatives hav-e strong political connotations. The days 
of colonial empires arc gradually disappearing, as the Dutch, the British, and 
the French have discovered. Areas for emigration arc generally restr icted by 
quotas, as in the United Slates, Canada, and Airstralia, or by undesirable 
physical features, sitch as are found in parts of Latin America and .Atiica. 
Further, emigration may weaken the population structure of a state, for 
the young and ambitious are often the ones to leave. Finally, no democratic 
government can operate for long on a policy of continued reduction irr the 
standard of living; eventually the voters will tirrn it out of office. 

The relationship between population size and national power poiernial 
involves edircation and technological skills, as well as the ability of the <en- 
tral government to organize the population for the servicr- of the Slate. 
Education and technological skills enable the people to utilize elTectively the 
national resources. An example of organization was evidenced in Germany 
prior to and during World War II. Here were 65 million jiersons, possessing 
Considerable talent and skills, who were organized for tlic firrtherance "f 
national aims. Much of Germany’s remarkable political and military power 
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durin" those vears must be attributed to the size and training of its popula- 
tion. 

Allied with population size is the question of distribution, which is sig- 
nificant in terms of both internal unity and diversity, and of relations be- 
tween one State and another. Many of the political effects of population 
distribution have already been alluded to. For instance, regions of dense 
population have a profound effect on the cohesive structure of a state; 
similarly, areas of sparsely inhabited land lying between populated areas 
may be conducive to powerful centrifugal forces. Large-scale population 
movements may result in a shifting of the major power centers of an area. 
On the international scene, boundaries through regions of low population 
density frequently cause less friction than those through more crowded areas. 
Populous areas located close to a potentially hostile neighbor may be det- 
rimental to a State, for the capture of an area might seriously weaken the 
State’s resistance. The location of Paris with respect to France’s northeastern 
boundary is a case in point. 

third aspect of population — that of type — inchrdcs language, religion, 
nationality, and race. Differing language groups exist in Canada, Belgium, 
Czechodovakia, and Yugoslavia, while religious cleavages are found in Can- 
ada, Vugovlavia, the Netherlands, Indonesia, and Northern Ireland. Dis- 
similar incial grou|)s inhabit the Republic of South Africa, Malaya, and 
tlie L'nitcd Slates. 

The presence of more than one language or other such group within a 
State may seriously weaken its political unity, for the groups may seek to 
chaniie the existing pattern of control. In some instances there is a move- 
ment bv one gioup to separate the territory it inhabits from the control of 
tile national government and set up an independent state, as the Karens 
attempted in Burma. At other limes the various groups vie for control of 
tlie eential go\ eminent itself, as the Walloons and the Flemings have done 


in Belgium. Some gioup*^ retain ties of national loyally with foreign powers 
laihf'i ilian with the State in which they reside. Czechoslovakia, prior to 
the -Munich crisis of 19!)8. had Germam. Hungarians, and Poles within its 


hoidcM' whose loyalties were primarily \\ith the 




1 >> 


•Sucli a situation can be of gre.at ]jntential danger, for these groups may 
seek tlie political pai tltioning of the State and annexation of the areas they 
inhabit bv an adjoining country. There are some cases in whicli little or no 
fiiction develops as a result cd cultural complexity. The Stales of Latin Amer- 
ica, foi example, h.uc few difiicullies as a result of the intennixture of 


N arious racial groups witliiu ibeir bordei-s. 


Dl\ isivc forces w ithin a State mav arise as a result of class 


differences 


just as KMclily as from ethnic ones. Marx wrote of the inevitability of class 
struggle in a capitalist societv. and in recent years, as certain classes, particu- 
larly economic, become increasingly integrated and self-conscious, the 
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possibilities of interclass conflict have in many countries become stronger. 
Internal stability and the rule of the government are thus, in part, a function 
of the social structure and of the distribution of wealth within the State. 

AN ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

In society economic strength is a basic criterion for military and political 
power. American industrial and agj icultural output ha\e been majoi- factois 
in the Allied victories of World \Vars I and II. Likewise, near-autai kv. or 
economic self-sufficiency, enabled the Germans to resist Allied blockades on 
imports of strategic commodities in both conflicts. In time of peace eco- 
nomic domination of one countrv bv another often cai iies w ith it measuies 

4 > 

of political influence as well. Nazi Germany’s economic dominance o\er 
Romania, Hungaiy, and Bulgaria prior to W'orld War II is an illustration 
of this occurrence. 

The relationships which may exist between economic and political di- 
versity within a State w’cre mentioned on page 42. DifTerences in economic 
interests may foster strong centrifugal forces. On the other hand, diverse 
economic regions within a State may complement one another and serve 
to unite the area for interregional trade, thus leading to close political ties 
between groups. Under these conditions people in difTcring economic regions 
W’ould find it more to their mutual achantage to remain together within one 
political unit than to separate into two or more States. In addition to 
Australia, both the United States and Canada may be cited as examples in 
w’hich the desire for economic unity on the part of \arious groups was an 
important stimulus to political unification. Conversely, the partitioning of 
India demonstrates that the attracion of economic unity may be insufficient 
to hold a political unit together. 

Another factor is lliat of economic exploitation by one State over 
another, a situation which may or may not be accompanied by political 
domination as well. In the development of the great pait of the overseas 
empires of modern times political annexation was earned out subsequent to, 
or in conjunction with, economic expansion of the mother country o\cr the 
colonial area. Even after a colonial country rccei\cs political independence 
(as in the case of Iraq), it may not in reality be truly sovereign unless it 
achieves a measure of economic freedom from its former mother country 
as well, Whittlesey in The Earth and the State considered at some length 
what he termed “the concept of the exploitable world.” He pointed out 
a number of important correlations between the jtolilical and economic le- 
lationships between States. For instance, he wrote, “The real test of e.x- 
ploitability is economic subservience rather than political dependence. Cuba, 
politically independent, is exploitable, whereas British Canada Is not.”** 


“ P. 81. 
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Here, as in other situations, the relationships between economic and po- 
litical control of territory may have many elements of interdependence with 

one another. 


A CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


The final essential element of a State involves the accessibility of its 
various areas— and of the State itself— to people and to ideas. Movement is 
essential to the political organization of space and to the maintenance of 
this organization. The term circulation is used here to denote “the flow of 
peoples, armies, material goods, capital, messages, and ideas across the space 
open to men’s activities.”'" The various media through which this flow is 
made possible form the “circulatory system” and include such factors as 

transportation systems, radio, and the press. 

The increase in tlie facilities for communication, particularly since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, has, of course, greatly improved the 
cfrectivcncss of circulatory systems throughout the world. One result of 
this has been stronger political organization of space. The number of people 
who still remain untouched by the authority of their country s government 
is steadily declining, so that in only a relatively few areas of the world is 
the de facto control of the central government completely ineffective. 
Another indication of this improved efTectiveness is that even uninhabited 
Antarctica is becoming politically organized. 

The effects of circulation within Slates arc of two general types. On the 
one hand, it tends to unite the political area in that it permits the central 
authority to be carried more effectively to outlying regions; on the other 
Itand, it can be a source of instability and change, inasmuch as it exposes 
many j^eoplc to new ideas and new wants, with the result that they may 
become dissatisfied with the conditions of political organization that cur- 
rently exist. As illustration, the increased effectiveness of Canada’s 
circulatory system after the mid-nineteenth century prevented a possible 
partitioning of tlie country and the creation of a separate political entity in 
tlie far west. In contrast with this, an expanded circulatory system in the 
new Sudan Stale could signify an attempt to strengthen Khartoum’s author- 
ity o\‘cr the Negroid peoples who inhabit the southern forest lands. Some 
of these peoples, alicady distrustful of the Arab majority in the central and 
noi iheru pai ts of the country, might seek a partitioning of the Sudan, par- 
ticulaily if the .Arabs attempt to force their own culture on them. 

Circulatoiv svstems function on the international level as well. Foreign 

/ / 

travel and the beaming of propaganda, or, conversely, the imposition of 
“iron curtains” and the jamming of radio programs, are aspects of circula- 
tion which often have strong political overtones. Again, the net effect may be 
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toward either political cohesion or political diversity. Within each State 
and between it and other States is a complex series of circulation media, 
which, like the four elements co\ercd earlier in this chapter, contribute to 
the basic structure of a political region. 

The complex nature of territorial control throughout the world be- 
comes evident when one considers all the possible \ariations ^\llich exist 
with respect to these five basic elements of a State. In a survev covering 
the entire globe only the most obvious featines of each political region can 
be considered. Major power centers, significant changes in political status, 
territorial disputes which have (or once had) important international reper- 
cussions — items such as tliese represent the basic materials for a general 
study of world political geography. If time and interest permit. ho\ve\ci‘, 
closer examination of any one of the various political regions of the world 
will reveal significant (if less earth-shaking) aspects of governmental con- 
trol of territory, which could form the basis for rcwaiding research and 
analysis. 
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4 

THE CHANGING NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARIES 


• An intcmalional boundary marks the outer limits of the area over which 
a government has sovereignty. The nature of the boundary depends in part 
on the criteria used for its delimitation, and in part on the characteristics 


of the area through which it passes. The manner in which it functions 
depends on three factors— its cfTectiveness (which in turn depends on the 
nature of the boundary), the role it is intended to scac, and the iclation- 
ships existing between the areas which it separates. In thcoiy a good 
boundary should serve to reduce friction between States as much as 
possible; in practice much of the friction existing between neighboring 
States has little or no relation to the boundaries which sepaiate them. 

International boundaries in recent years have been undergoing con- 
siderable change both in foim and in function as a result of processes 
affecting the patterns of political control throughout the world. The^e 
processes arc listed below. In this chapter brief discussions will be given 
of their general effects on contemix>rary international boundaries. 

1. The rise of newly independent States has created new boundary 


pressures. 

2. Increase of the circulation of people, ideas, and goods, together with 
ideological pressures, has led to the creation of regional groupings 
within which various boundary functions have been reduced. 

3. About the borders of tlic Communist bloc of states ideological 
boundaries have developed. These boundaries frecpiently take on 
the nature of frontiers. 
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4. In order to reduce the possibilities of a major war, recourse has 
been made on several occasions to the use of an international force 
to maintain order along sensitive boundaries. 

5. The political partitioning of previously unclaimed areas has led to 
increases in delimitation problems both in the marginal seas and 
in the air. 

Mention should be made at the outset of four concepts relating to 
bovtndaries. The first are “natural” boundaries, that is, boundaries which 
conform to the laws of Nature. The concept of natural boundaries arose 
during the Age of Reason, with philosophers appealing to Nature (as they 
interpreted itl for guidance in boundary delimitation. Norman Pounds has 
Cjuoted Gregoirc on the annexation of Savoy in 1792: “Before considering 
\\hethcr )ou should, in accordance with the freely expressed wish of 
Sa\oie. incorporate it In the French Republic, you should consult the Law 
of Nature and sec what it permits and requires in this respect.”* The idea 
of a “natural” setting for the development of States is a well-worn theme 
wirich still retains a certain propaganda appeal. The Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pvicnecs are “natural” political limits, although the Caucasus, Europe’s 
hiuliC'i mountains, aie not, since Soviet territory extends across them into 
'I'laiwcausasia. Obviously what is “natural” to the people of one State may 
not a|)j)ear so to those of a neighboring area. 

Second, there is liic question of “organic” or “power-political” bound- 
aiie<. These l^ounclaries, as Ratzel suggested, conform to “changes of the 
''(ate organi-'m” and expand or contract as warranted by difTerentials in 
national power. One can easily think back to the United States in the 
nineteenth centmy. to Nazi Germany during the 1930’s, or to Communist 
(diina of the 1930’s. The fact that such boundarv changes gcnerallv involve 
(or at lea^t carry the threat ofl armed conflict makes them particularly 
(laueeKnis in a world faced with the threat of nuclear disaster. 

.Vs a third j^oint. mention should he made of “contractual” boundaries, 
hived on the principle that two countries aincc on a line and adhere to it. 
SmcIi lioundaiies j^iesiqiposc general acceptance of the rule of international 
l.iw . .ind confotin rather closelv to tlie views of the majoritv of the peoples 
of “niauire'’ States of the world, such as the United Slates. Britain, and 
l'ian((\ (Miangc in political statvts (sucli as achievement of independence) 
ina\ lake place uiihin the assigned boundaries, but change in boundary 
location should come about only tlirough agreement between the in- 
toK-xticl .Stales. 

A \ ariation of “contractual” boundaries would be “self-determination” 
hcauul.u ies, that is. boundaries which confoi in to the freely expressed wishes 
of naiion.al groups. Such boundaries are contractual only in that they 
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represent agreement between the State or group of States delimiting the 
boundaries on the one hand, and the resident population of the areas affected 
on the other. Following World War I a number of boundary changes were 
carried out by the Allied Powci*s at the expense of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia in the interests of self-determination. Again, many 
residents of “mature” States would support the principle of self-determi- 
nation boundaries, providing they can be drawn without risking the danger 
of war.^ 

Finally, a distinction should be noted between boundaries and frontiers. 
“Frontiers,” Ladis Kristof wrote, “are a characteristic of nidimcntary socio- 
political relations; relations marked by rebelliousness, lawlessness, and/or 
absence of laws. The presence of boundaries is a sign that the political 
community has reached a relative degree of maturity and orderliness, a state 
of law abidance.”^ A boundary is a line, a separating factor, which is 
“inner-oriented,” that is, “created and maintained by the will of the central 
government.” A frontier is a zone of transition, an integrating factor, 
“representing forces which arc neither fully assimilated to nor satisfied” 
with either one way of life or another, an outei-oriented phenomenon whose 
“main attention is directed toward the outlying areas which arc both a 
source of danger and a coveted prize.”' The American \Vest of the nine- 
teenth century, the hi.storic borderlands of China, the Sudan of northeastern 
Africa have functioned as frontier zones. With increasing political and 
cultural organization of space, it might seem that the era of frontiers is 
passing, f)ut actually this is far from the case, for there remain many 
examples of frontiers, both on land and in the sea and air. 

BOUNDARIES ASSOCIATED WITH NEWLY INDEPENDENT STATES 

Most boundaries of the States which ha\c become independent since 
the end of World W'ar II arc historic in nature, that is, they were laid down 
by the motlier country when the area was a colony and ha\'e been inherited 
by the new State. W'ith respect to the character of African boundaries, 
R- J. Harrison Church has written: 

The key to understanding African boundaries Is the speed 
with which they were defined. Most of them were decided between 
1884 and 1919, and great lengths were agreed upon in each treaty. 

Once a European Power had secured as much territory as 
was then thought possible and desirable, boundary definition was 

' r'nif to delimit »utli boundarici if at tlic lucci-sfful conclusion of a wiir. when ( 1 ) 

tie dumage to international peace hu already been done, and (2) they will not he <leliiiiil.d ot 
uie e»pei,»e ol the victoriou* slatei. The»« boundaries may bo ■•coulractual” in Uie sense that the 
K<Mcriiinrntft of Ihc dc'fcuted are forced to accept them. 

Likdii K/Utof, **Tbe Nutu/u of Frontier* and Bouiidarics/* p. 281, 
p. 271. 
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necessary, both for the development of the African possession 
and for the sake of peace in Europe. Many boundaries represent 
approximate limits of either military or political penetration in the 
past — e.g., the northern Gold Coast boundary. Some are the results 
of compromise such as the northwestern boundary of Nigeria. 
Others follow an exchange, such as the northwestern Sierra Leone 
boundary. 

Boundaries drawn on maps by European politicians bore little 
relation to the physical and even less to the social, economic, or 
political fabric of indigenous societies. Yet, of course, the rapid 
and intensive partition of Africa took place when little or no 
detailed knowledge was available of the terrain, peoples, and 
economy of the interior. Nevertheless, even if that knowledge had 
been available, the mood of the statesmen who partitioned Africa 
was not such as to suggest that they would have been willing to use 
it in their boundan*' deliberations.® 

Under conditions such as these it is remarkable that the boundaries of 
the new .\frican States have remained as stable as they have. True, there 
are disameoments. The Somali Republic, for example, ciuestions its border 
with Ethiopia, and Morocco with Mauritania and Spanish Sahara. Dis- 
covoiics of oil in the Sahara may well result in disagreements over the 
boundaries of such areas as .Mgerta. Libya, and Morocco. It is probable, 
bai iinir important resource discoveries in border areas, that the attentions 
of the new Stales, at least for a few years to come, will be directed 
piimaiiK toward problems of internal de\eloprncnt ; on the other hand, 
it is always tempting, jjarticidarly in time of crisis, for a goternment to 
di\( it its people’s minds from immediate problems by concentrating on real 
oi iinauiniHl clifTicidties with its neighbors. Certainly in Africa there are 
inanv ca'cs in wliic h \ alid ariruments might be raised for the need for border 
ie\i>ioii'- to confornt more closelv with cultural divisions between States. 

What Is true of .-Xfilca Is, to a considerable extent, true of Asia as 
Will, llcie .\uain bcnmdaj'ies of colonial possessions \s'cre often laid down 
\\iili litih* reenrd for existing conditions in the areas through which they 
pa'-'cet In tin* rase of some of the southern and eastern parts of the 
Ai.ihian I’l'ninsiila jjolitical boundaries are still undetermined. The colonial 
bound, uies of India aiul Burma have been challciiffcd bv Communist China 
and b\ .\f'»hanistan. riicie iv little cjucstion but that the rise of njitionalism, 
j>ai I iiailai lv in .Afric.i and .Asia, has served to intensify boundary problems 
IP tbe'C areas. Couj)lod with this ha\'c been tlie divisions of Korea, A’ietnam, 
K.i'-liniii . .md PalostiiK' and the dex clopmeni of what might be termed 


W', K,ivt .uul A. E. Mootin’ (tMK.K 1 fw \\'or!<l ( Yonkcrs-ori-HiKlson : World 

Hook C nmp.iuy. 1‘>5G), ni>. 714-15. lUpriuti*d by permission of Ilarc-ourt, Brace & World, Inc* 
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conditions of “permanent instability.” In the space of a few years the world 
has come to live with this instability — a condition which represents neither 
agreement nor armed conflict, but rather a mutual decision to “agree to 
disagree.” In Kashmir and along the Indian-Chinese and Arab-Israeli 
borders, this condition is in evidence. In years to come one micht well 
expect an increase in the number of “permanent instabilities,” particularly 
as the alternative to such instability, namely, war. becomes an increasingly 
impractical solution. 


REDUCTIONS IN BOUNDARY FUNCTIONS 


The emergence of \arious economic, military, and ideological blocs of 
States since World War II has resulted in various changes in the role of 
international boundaries. Some of the best illustrations of this may be found 
among the states of Western Europe. 

The various border disputes engendered by ^VorId War I. the 
resurgence of German nationalism under Hitler, and the adjustments ol 
World War II are related in detail in Chapter 10. The Saarland. Alsace- 
Lonainc, and the Benelux-German border are historic aieas of dispute 
between Germany on the one hand and its western ncighbois on the other. 
Yet despite these traditional antagonisms, the western borders of Geiniany 
are now not only unchallenged by the respective governments, but also hav e 
had their barrier functions reduced as a result of recent agreements. 
Because of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (N.ATO), German 
soldiers now train across the bolder on Fiench sf)il. Because of the C-ominon 
Market the tariffs on the exchange of goods between Germany and its 
Western neighbors are gradually being lowered, as are also barriers on the 
exchange of capital or of workers. Already studies are being carried out on 
the possibility of creating some sort of political federation of the Common 
Market States, in which case the border functions will be even further 


reduced. In the complex world of the pre.sent, national isolation is becoming 
increasingly diflicult to maintain, and more and more governments are 
moving in the direction of regional alignments. The ^Varsaw Pact countries 
of East Europe, the economic unions among the Slates of what were once 
French West and French Equatorial Africa, the moves toward an 


economic union of the Central Ame riccin States — examples such *is these 
point up this trend toward international cooperation and a conscHjuenl 
de-einpliasizing of the divisive cfrecls of the boundaries. 

Ultimately such cooperative efforts might lead to political unity, 
although in practice this trend is scarcely in evidence. 'Fhe United Aral; 
Republic, embracing Egypt and Syria, broke up after three years of oper- 
ation, cfToits on the part of (he government of Fiench Sudan (now M.di) 
to combine politically with its neighbors have been unsuccessful, and even 
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as well-prepared a federation as that of the British West Indies islands 
foundered on the rocks of Jamaican nationalism. Xhus, although specific 
boundary functions may be reduced, the world continues to be faced by a 
constantly growing number of individual States, each with its own borders 
and with its own specific border problems. 

PRESSURES ALONG IDEOLOGICAL BOUNDARIES 

The growth of the Communist bloc of states since World War II has 
been accompanied by the de\'elopment of what might be termed ideological 
frontiers, separating this bloc from non-Communist states. These frontiers 
exist for the most part as completely closed systems — or, as non-Communist 
Westerners have referred to them, as “iron” or “bamboo” curtains. The 
degree to which they operate as barriers to circulation is apparently a 
response more to pressures from within than without the Communist orbit. 
I'he wall dividing Berlin, for example, was erected in order to prevent the 
escape of East Germans to West Berlin, rather than to shut out the ^Vest 
Germans from East Berlin. 

Such an ideological frontier, with its ban on movement, and frequently 
with a cleared or “no-man’s” :?one adjoining it on the Communist side, 
is a very distinct feature of the landscape, as evidenced in Germany, Korea, 
and Vietnam. Here, where it is superimposed on formerly united political 
rc-gions, the \vhole pattern of life in the border regions must be readjusted. 
Only in Berlin, prior to the summer of 1961, was the existence of an 
ideological boundary permitted without interference of the movement of 
pci-^ons across it. But since August, 1961, the closing off of the Communist 
bloc has become complete, and only a relatively few persons are permitted 
to cross ill and out of the Communist area. 

.A second aspect of the ideological boundary Is its development of what 
might l)e termed an “organic” quality. The boundaries of Communism are 
not looked upon as “contractual,” except for limited periods of time. 
Communism is a dynamic ideology: thus the borders of the Communist 
woilcl arc also dynamic. To realize the truth of this one has but to think 
of conditions in northern Greece or northwestern Iran in the years immedi- 
aicK following World \Vai II, or later of South Korea, North Vietnam, 
Laos, or ihe border between China and India. In all cases the Communists 
souglit to c'xpand their territory at the expense of the non-Communists. 
Iiulced. the areas across the ideological border might be viewed from the 
(‘ommunist point of view as having the nature of a frontier — a zone of 
expan-^ion of power, which idtimately may be brought within the Com- 
munist system. 

/ 

It is easy to generalize on the “organic” boundaries of Communism; 
actually the problem is a very complex one. Since 1948 the boundaries of 
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the Soviet Union and of its East European “sphere” have remained 
unchanged; in 1955 Soviet forces actually withdrew from easiein Austria, 
permitting that state fieely to adopt a non-Clommiinist ideology-. Expansion 
of Communist control in Asia since World War II has been carried out 
largely through “liberation” wars, by “pojjular” moves for reunification, as 
in Koiea. or through “reappraisal” of border agreements initially wor ked out 
with former colonial powers. In the case of liberation vvars. local groups 
overtly or covertly receive military assistance from C^ommunist states across 
the border. In January, 1961. Premier Khrushchev declared as justifiable 
such liberation wars against imperialists. In l^oth southeast and southwest 
Asia arc States adjoining or close to the ideological boundaries. Even though 
such States have been freed from the ties of colonialism, ihev still inav be 

r ^ 

controlled by “imperialists.” With shaky economics, unstable governments, 
and a lack of strong cohesive forces within theli' borders, such States may 
well become jirey to Communist-inspired and Communist-led “liberation” 
wars, which, if successful, may result in the de facto extension outward 
of the ideological boundaries of the Communist bloc. 


''INTERNATIONALIZED " BOUNDARIES 


Since the end of World War 11 a special category of boundary has 
been created, that of boundaries delimited, and on occasion patrolled, by 
international agencies, 'fhe truce lines across Korea and N'ietnam are 
examples of this type. Such boimdaries have come about largely as a result 
of the general feai' n( the outbreak of a major war and the destruction which 
would follow. Regardless of the threats t)f thermonuclear explosion, military 
action within and between countiies still takes place as a result both o( 
the emergence of newly independent .States and of the encroachments of 
international Communism. It would appear, iherefoie, that additional 
cases may dev<-k)p in future years in whidi truces are ananged between 
waning factions, boundaries aie delimited eithei on the basis of “cease-fire” 
or of compromise lines, and boundary violations are then guarded against 
by international forces. 


BOUNDARIES IN OFFSHORE WATERS 

The history of national claims to (ontrol of the waters adjacent to a 
country’s coast is a long and complex one. By the end of the thitt«-<*nth 
centuiy, for exampk*. it had been established in Norwegian law that foieign- 
eis were not entitled U) sail north of Bergen without a loyal license, and 
King John of England ifj 1201 issued an ordinance recjuiring all ships at 
sea to kiwer their sails vshen so oid<-red by English war vessels. Up until 
the Ix-ginning of the eighteenth century many writers and politital leaders 
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adhered to the principal of mare clausum, that is, sovereignty may be 
extended over large areas of the sea — a policy followed at one time by 
Venice with regard to the Adriatic, and by Spain and Portugal in terms 
of the oceans of the world.® 


The alternative to a policy of closed seas was the recognition of the 
riffhts of States to certain w'atcrs along their coasts. Grotiiis in 1605 had sug- 
gested that the sea could not be subjected to private ownership except in the 
case of gulfs and straits where customary international laws were not vio- 
lated. or of enclosed parts of the sea, providing they were not large in com- 
parison with the lands surrounding them. A centuiy later Bynkershoek 
argued that cfTective control over marginal waters could be maintained only 
by shore-based fortifications — a policy which implied a series of protected 
zones of sovereignty along a coast. In contrast with this “cannon-shot” prin- 
ci})le. liowevcr, was a growing acceptance of the concept of zones of fixed 
breadth along a countiy’s coasts within which sovereignty might be main- 
tained as regards fishing, neutrality, and other functions. Denmark in 1691 
proclainu'd a neutrality zone about its coasts equal in breadth to the range of 
\ ision. wliile the Bt itish in 1736 adopted the first of their “Hovering Acts” 
establishing a customs zone twcKc miles in breadth along their coasts. 

The fusion of the cannon-shot and fixed-distance principles is frequently 
credited to the Italian jurist Galiani, who in 1782 stiggcsted that three miles 
l>e takc'u as the maximum range of cannon, that uniform belts of this 
dislanet' he estaldished over which a coastal State exercised sovereignty, and 
tfiat neutrality belts should be taken as twice this distance. Eleven years 
later the United States adopted a ptovisional neutrality belt three miles in 
breadth, ihi'.. according to President Washington, being the smallest distance 
ciaitned by any nation for a neutrality belt. The .American position gradually 
”ain<“d favor in Britain, and ultimately the three-mile principle began to 
spread to other countries as well. There was at the time little actual 
relatioii'liip between the thtcc miles and the maximum range of cannon, 
siiuc <'\en as late as 1814 the maximum range was slightly over one mile. 

With the ic'cognition of the rights of countries to claim sovereignty over 
blits of water along their coasts have come delimitation problems, some 
of wlu( h .lie as vet uniesolved. How should the boundaries of these belts 
be di limiteib-* Sliould all States adopt three miles as the breadth of their 
tciiitorial 'eas.* Can additional zones of limited control be justified beyond 
leiiitorial limits? Such (jueslions have been debated by statesmen and 
law v ers for inanv years. The general consensus is that, if possible, a universal 
law of the sea applicable to all coasts shouki be worked out with regard 
to olfshore claims. In 1930 the problem of ofl'shore claims was brought 
np at .in internatii'nal conference held at The Hague, and the International 


Wv thi rrc.ilv of di‘iiiarc4Uiv<* lino was drawn Uiroujih the Allantic* Ocoan 

iUo dtimaiiis of Spain f to tin* of tho line) and of Portugal (to the east). 
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Law Commission, established by the United Nations in 1946, undertook as 
its first project the development of a proposed Law of tlie Sea. The results 
of its work were brought out ten years later, and in 19.^8 delegates from 86 
states assembled at Geneva for the first Law of tlie Sea Conference to 
consider the work of the Law Commission. Many of its recommendations 
were accepted by a majority of the delegates at the conference.^ In the 
sections which follow certain aspects of offshore control will he considered 
in the light of the work done befoie and during the First Geneva Conference 


on the Law of the Sea. 

Problems of offshore control may involve one or more of the following 
five zones lying off a country’s coast: (H the zone of internal waters. (2} 
the territorial sea, (3) the contiguous zone. (41 the zone of “diffusion.” and 
(5) the continental shelf. Internal waters comprise the harbors, bays, and 
rivers over which a Stale has unrestricted and uncontested sovereignty. It 
also includes those waters adjoining the coast, which under special circum- 
stances. are on the landward side of the baseline used to measure the breadth 
of the leiritorial sea. 

The territorial sea is that zone over which a Stale’s sovereignty is 
limited only by the right of innocent passage through these waters by 
foreign vessels.'' The right of innocent passage does not, however, extend to 
aircraft flying above territorial waters. In the contiguous zone, located 
beyond territorial limits, the coastal State may exercise control necessary to 
prevent infringements of customs, fiscal, sanitation, or immigration restric- 
tion within its territory. Except for the exercise of these preventive rights, 
the coastal State has no juiisdiction in the contiguous zone, and the waters 
in this zone aic a part of lh<’ high seas ovei which no gosernment has 
sovereignty. The outer limits of the contiguous zone are generally twelve 
miles from shore; if a coastal Stale claims its territorial sea to be twelve 
miles in breadth (as in the ca^e. for example, of the Soviet Union), there 
is no additional contiguous zone seaward of the territorial waters. 

Beyond the contiguous zone i^ an iII-d<Tmed area which might be tenned 
the “zone of diffusion.” in which various States Iiave claimed nnilaterai 
rights in terms of fisheries control or of si-cmitv. Peru, for example, claims 
a zone of exclusive fisheries out to 200 miles from its coasts, as do Chile. 
Ecuador, and Costa Rica. Sr)ulh Korea has attempted to ban foreign IisImm- 
men from an area which at some pf»ints extends out more than 100 miles 
from shore (see Figure 106). /\ 1946 Argentine declaration defines the 
sovereign power of tin* .State as extending over all water lying about the 
iidjaceni continental sbelf. an area whl< h includes the Falkland Islands, 


’ L'Miti'fi Vation^ Crutfi niK.i* or» iIk* l.iiw Ok* Sra, Ci*nt*vu, 21 F<*l)ni.irv-27 
(A/Oinl. Vol. II, Fh'nanj Stiftiutih. 

* A <o«ir^taI «tutc* )ui*t th<* t*’ skvik'ImI triiipur.irily Om* Kinuci*f)t pavsatfr of 
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Figure 7 * Bloch Diagram of Offshore Features. 


280 miles from the mainland. In terms of security zones, perhaps the best- 
known was that established in 1939 by the foreign ministers of the American 
republics in the western Atlantic with a minimum breadth of about 300 
miles. \S'ithin this zone all hostile actions by warships of the belliger- 
ent powers were prohibited in the interests of Western Hemisphere neu- 
trality. 

Zones of diffusion are not recognized by international law and can be 
maintained only through the power of the coastal State. In 1953, for 
example, a fishing vessel belonging to the Onassis fleet was apprehended 185 
miles olT the Peruvian coast and was subsequently fined $3 million for 
violating Peruvian soveioignty. The fine was eventually paid in order that 
the vessel mieht be released. 

The continental shelf is that gradually dipping platform sloping away 
from the coast to a general depth of about 200 meters (656 feet). Beyond 
this outer edge the degree of slope increases markedly down to the ocean 
depths. On and above the shelf valuable fisheries resources, including 
various kinds of slicllfish, are frequently concentrated, while beneath the 
surface of the •'Itelf there may be petroleum, natural gas, and sulphur which 
arc capable of recovei-s’. In 1945 President Truman issued a proclamation 
that the natural resources of the continental shelf contiguous to the 
coasts of the United States were subject to United States jurisdiction and 
control, althotjgh the character of the high seas above the shelf (that is, 
the waters bevond territorial limits) was not affected by these claims. This 
principle was followed by the International Law Commission and at the 
Cicne\ a Conference. Coastal Stales may exercise sovereign rights over the 
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continental shelf® for the purpose of exploring and exploiting its natural 
resources. Control over the fisheries in the waters beyond territorial limits 
which cover the shelf is explicitly forbidden to the coastal State, except in 
the case of organisms which “at the harvestable state are either immobile 
on or under the sea bed, or are unable to move except in constant physical 
contact with the seabed or subsoil.” Among such organisms are corah 
sponges, oysters, mussels, and cockles. 

The problem of delimiting boundaries for the various offshore zones 
is a complex one because of the great physical variety existing among the 
coast lines of the world. Some coast lines are smooth and unbroken, others 
include bays and river mouths, still others are fringed by offshore islands 
and rocks. Problems of boundary delimitation also arise in the case of 
drying banks and rocks {which are coNcred by water at high tide), of 
estuaries, such as the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and of roadsteads normallv 
used for the loading and unloading of ships. Finally, there are cases of 
“historic” waters — that is, of coastal waters which have traditionally been 
claimed by the adjacent State as part of its territory; in such cases the 
waters are classed as internal waters of the State. 

The first step in providing for these contingencies of boundary 
delimitations was to decide on the nature of the baseline separating internal 
from territorial waters. From this baseline the breadth of territorial and 
contiguous zones could be measured. For most coast lines the baseline 
selected was tlie high-tide line along tlie shore. In the case of bays, a 
straight baseline not more than ten miles in length has traditionally been 
drawn across the entrance of the bay at the first point where the distance 
from shore to shore is less than ten miles. If the waters enclosed by the 
baseline arc as great or greater in extent than the area of a semicircle whose 
diameter equals the length of the closing line, then this line marks the 
outer limits of internal waters. If. on the other hand, the bay is a mere 
curvature of the coast, enclosing relatively little water area, the baseline 
continues to follow the low-water line of the shore (see Figure 8). 

A belt of territorial water surtounds each island — defined at the 19.'j8 
Geneva Conference as “a naturally formed area of land, surrounded bv 

4 

water, which is above water at low tide.” Low-tide elevations, that is, 
areas of land which arc submerged at high tide, have no territorial belt of 
their own; if, however, they are located within a State’s territorial sea, 
they may themselves be utilized as base points for the determination of the 
outer limits of that sea. If, for example, a country claiming a three-mile 


eCned at the 1950 Cenevo Conference a* **Uie seabed and subsoil of Uic submurinc arva* 
to l}ic but ouUidu iUv iiftu thi* li*rriloriat jfii to a dcpib ol 2U0 or. l>c- 

>ond that limit, to where the of tlie superjacent water* admit* of the exploitation of the 

natural fe*ource»/' 
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Fipiire 8. Arcs of Circles and Straighl 
liascline lionndarics. 



territorial belt has a low-tide elevation located two miles ofT shore, the terri- 
torial sea at that point extends out to five miles from the shore. 

'I'lie outermost permanent harbor works are taken as an integral 
part of a State’s harbor system and are regarded as forming part of the 
coast in detennining the breadth of the territorial sea. Likewise, roadsteads 
whirli are normally used for loading, unloading, and anchoring of ships, 
and xehich would otherwise be located wholly or in part outside the outer 
limits of a State’s territorial sea, are considered by the Geneva Convention 
as included within territorial limits. In the case of rivers flowing directly 
into the sea. the baseline dividing internal from territorial waters lies across 
the riser mouth between points on the low-tide lines of its banks. 

Despite the careful attention given at the Geneva Conference to these 
various oiTshore featuies. there remains the problem of coasts which are 
deeply indented, or off which there is a fringe of offshore islands. In such 

cases the rule of vtiaieht baselines comes into play (see below). 

IIa\ing determined the baseline from which the breadth of the 
lenitorial and continuous zones are to be measured, there is then the 
necessity of determining the outer limits of these zones. Merely to reproduce 
the l)aseline three, six, or twelve miles offshore may lead to considerable 
comidications along complex coasts; as an alternative process the "arcs of 
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circles” principle is now generally adopted. According to this principle, a 
series of arcs of circles having radii equal to the breadth of the territorial 
sea are described from prominent points along the coast, and from ofTshore 
islands and rocks. These arcs are joined together in a continuous line 
marking the outer limits of the zones. Every point on this ovjter line is then 
within .V miles of some point on the baseline, x being the breadth of the 
territorial or contiguous zone (see Figure 8). 

The system of straight baselines consists of a scries of straight lines 
connecting islands and offshore rocks with one another and with prominent 
points along the mainland. The principal advocate of straight bawlines has 
been Norway, whose coast has an extremely rugged configuration. Norway’s 
right to delimit stiaight baselines was uphtdd by the International Court 
of Justice in 1951 in the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case, and at the 1958 
Geneva Conference it was decided that a straight baseline regime might 
be used along coasts which are deeply indented or base a fringe of islands 
off shore in the immediate \'icinity. No mathematical limitations weic 
placed on the length of individual baselines, not on the distance thev might 
lie off shore; the only rccjuireinents arc that they must conform to the 
general configuration of the coast, and that the sea areas enclosed bv the 



f'igure 9. Sorlhtrn S or way: Straight Ha^^etine Houndartes. 
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lines must be sufficiently closely linked to the land domain to be subject to 
the regime of internal waters. 

The outer territorial limits in the case of straight baselines are marked 
by a scries of straight lines parallel to the baselines. Among the countries 
which have adopted straight baseline regimes are Iceland, Ireland (along 
the west and south coasts), and the Faeroe Islands. No provisions were 
made at the Geneva Conference for island groups or archipelagoes not 
immediately adjoining a mainland coast. Indonesia has connected its 
outermost islands with straight baselines beyond which it measures its 
territorial waters. 

The boundary between ten iiorial waters of adjacent states, or those fac- 
ing one another across narrow straits, would, in the absence of other agree- 
ments, be a median line, every point of which is equidistant from the 
nearest points on the two coasts. The same principle pertains in the case 
<)f contiguous zones. No action was taken at the Geneva Conference on the 
(luestion of historic waters, other than to refer the matter to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. Thus, from the point of view of inter- 
national law, the legal status of such water bodies as Hudson Bay or Peter 
the Great Bay, at the entrance to Vladivostok, is still uncertain, so far as 
a majority of the Stales of the world are concerned. 

'I'wo basic (juestions facing the delegates at the 1958 Law of the Sea 
Conference involved the breadth of the territorial sea and the legality of 
extiaiorriloiial zones of exclusive fisheries. The origins of the three-mile 
territorial sea have already been noted. In 1930 it was found that of 37 
reporting States, 22. or 59 per cent, favored a three-mile territorial belt. 
Thirty years later this percentage had dropped to 31 (out of a total of 70 
reporting States). The United Stales. Japan. Australia, New Zealand, and 
several of the States of northwestern Europe are among the traditional 
champions of the three-mile limit, thereby permitting the greatest possible 
extent of the high seas. Norway. Sweden, and Finland arc among the four- 
mile countries. Italy, Spain, and Greece claim six miles, while the U.S.S.R., 
Egypt, Indonesia, and Communist China maintain twelve-mile limits. 

At the 19.38 Law of the Sea Conference no compromise was possible on 
a uihser.sal bicadih to the territorial sea, and two years later a second inter- 
national conference was con\cncd at Geneva primarily for the purpose of 
attempting to reach agreement on this problem. One of the major com- 
j^lexitics with regard to territorial limits invohed the status of commercial 
fishing. Stales such as Britain, Japan, and the United States maintain 
important distant-water fishing fleets which frequently work close to the 
territorial limits of other countries; at the same time these countries are 
generally not inconvenienced by foreigners fishing close to their own coasts.^® 

' I’ruuh, mill Cmtihum Vi svi n|>|>rar nt times dose io Britain's territorial limits, particii- 
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Other states, however, such as Iceland, Norway, and Canada. ofT whose 
coasts there are rich fisheries resources, arc desirous of protecting their 
coa.stal fisheries as much as po'^siblc against foreign exploitation. Local 
fishermen in small boats may ha\e to compete with foreign trawlers just 
beyond territorial limits. Thus the principle of exclusive fisheries yoncs 
beyond territorial limits has been evolved. Under such an agreement a 
State might claim territorial limits out to three or four milev beyond which 
is an exclusive fisheries zone to a distance of twcKe miles from shore. The 
advantage of this over an outright extension of territorial limits to iwehe 
miles is that freedom of navigation by all ships is permitted beyond four 
miles: in lime of war. if the coastal state is neutral, it need only patrol 
waters out to four miles from the coasts to prevent infringements of its 
neutrality by belligerent ships. On the other hand, from the point of view 
of foreign fishermen, there is no difTerence between a twelve-mile territorial 
sea and a three-mile tenitotial belt beyond which is a nine-mile cxclusixc 
fisheries zone. 


The situation is well illustrated in the case of Iceland. Britivh and 
other foreign trawlers since the caily pait of the twentieth century have 
engaged in fishing in the waters beyond Iceland s tbree-mile territorial 
limits. The island of Iceland has few natural resources, and the great l)ulk 
of its foreign exchange has traditionally been earned through the export of 
fish and fish pioducts. Most Icelandic fishermen operate from small boats 
and arc keenly aware of seasonal or yeaily fluctuations in the catch of cod. 
haddock, saithe. and other species taken from tlic waters about the island. 
Icelandic officials have long been concerned over the possibilities of o\er- 
fishing and of damage to inshore spawning and nursery grounds thiough 
dragging of the bottom l)y trawls. 

In 1944 Iceland became completely freed from Denmark; for several 
years thereafter there was pressure on the Icelandic government for 
it)crcased protection to local fishermen against foreign trawlers, and in 19 .j 2 
a series of straight baselines were delimited about the island from which 
a four-mile exclusive fisheries zone was measured. Since the previous 
three-mile territorial belt had been measured from the low'-water line along 
the coast, or from t<*n-mile closing lines in the fjords, these tiew regulations 
shut out foreign fisliermcn from a wide an*a of rich fishing grounds. The 
straight baseline system had been approved by the International Couit of 
Justice in the .Anglo-Norwegian Case, and the Icelandic government held 
it could show historic grounds for its four-mile territorial claim. Four years 
later, however, the gosernment announced the extension of the exclusive 
fisheries limit out to twelve miles from the straight baselines, wliih* retaining 


riff Scolluitii, N%heu tlic'y coiiitK'tc willi lucul fi&IientK'n f<ir the c«itch. Jiipiiiiese come 
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the four-mile territorial zone. The British refused to recognize this new 
extension and sent warships to Iceland to protect trawlers against seizure 

by the Icelanders in the four-to-twelve mile zone. 

At the second Law of the Sea Conference a joint United States- 
Canadian proposal called for a maximum breadth of six miles for the 
territorial sea, with an exclusive fisheries zone between the teiTitonal limits 
and the twelve-mile limit measured from the baseline from which the 
breadth of the territorial sea was reckoned. An additional feature was that 
stales having “historic fishing rights” in the waters in question might con- 
tinue to fish beyond territorial limits for an additional ten years. 

The concept of historic rights is based on the traditional practice of 
certain States of fishing off another country’s coasts. British fisheimen, for 
example. ha\'c long worked the fishing grounds off Iceland, noithem 
Norway, and the Faeroes, while Americans have traditionally fished off the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. Suddenly to close these grounds to those 
countries whose fishing industries have long depended on these sources of 
sujiply would, according to the proponents of this concept, represent a 
serious economic loss. Either the countries having historic rights should be 
permitted to continue fishing these grounds (to the exclusion of all other 
foreigneis %vho can claim no such rights), or there should be a transition 
]KTiod during which the foreign fishing fleets arc permitted to adjust to their 
c\ entual exclusion from tlie grounds. The United Statcs-Canadian proposal 
failed of adojjiinti at the Geneva Conference, however, and no standard- 
ization of teirilorial limits has thus been possible. 

.•\s technological progress continues to l>c made in the utilization of 
tlie resources of the sea, and as States seek more and more to harvest the 
wealth of tlie sea, there is an ever increasing possibility that the boundaries 
of offvlioic zones will be moved seaward, thereby closing valuable areas of 
the higli seas to ilic free use of all countries. Governments may lay claims 
to havs and coa'Jial seas as being “historic waters” and thus capable of 
being closed off as internal.'’ Eland States may close off all waters between 
the i^laiKh as internal or territorial, while the extensive fisheries claims made 
bv Latin .Xmericnii Stales in the eastern Pacific may, if unchallenged, be 
('imilaled by go\ < i mnents in otltcr part.s of the world. Unless strong countcr- 
mea'urev can hi’ dc-vlsed, the “free scav” arc in danger of gradually being 
tli\ idccl up among coastal States 

BOUNDARIES IN SPACE 

Wlien the Soviets in 1957 launched their first Sputnik, they opened 
up a new eia in boundarv delimitation — that of boundaries in space. The 

''i \ • ral yv*\Ts aco the Scvn-i closed off Peter tlio Creot Bay as historic (nod tho< excluded 

I ) 1 ip.ifiive n%liennru)v ulnle Iceland daims the wAtcR oi FaxaRoi as historic, despite the fact that 
Uu I'l.uid has l>eeo iiuUp(ndcnl only since 191H. 
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Chicago International Air Treaty of 1944 recognizes that every State has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its territory, 
although the treaty oflers no definition of the term “air sjiace.” nor docs it 
mention the diflercnce between air space and outer space. There is general 
legal agreement that national so\eieignty ends at some point in space. 
Once this point has been determined, the que-ition then still remains. \Vhat 
activities will be legal in the “free” space beyond national boundaries? 

In 1958 the Legal .Ad\isoi- of the United States .State Department 
suggested that the term “air space” might possibly be defined to incliulc 
the space in which there is an atmosphere, and that astronomically the 
earth’s atmosphere might be '•aid to extend as much as 10,000 miles above 
its surface. One of the leading experts on international law. however-, 
has wi itten : 


International law does not lecognizr* any limit to a state’s 
airspace. The airspace und<*t sovereigntv of the subjacent state goes 
u|) as far as an aircraft or ballon can go because, no matter- how- 
high. jettison of a bomb or anything else jeopardi/es that state. Be- 
yond airspace is outer- space which is not unrler tire sovereignty of 
any state. . . . 4'heoiists hav-e recognized the vital dilletence be- 
tween aircraft that endanger- the ter ritory below because of the law 
of gravitation, and of missiles or satellites traveling at such a vel- 
ocity that they do not (‘ndangcr th<‘ territory below- therir at any 
moment. Outer space vehir les are not. at pr esent, subject to ))tac- 
tical control bv the subjacent state. There appears to be a band 
mote than 100 mil<*s wide separating the spa<-e where there is suf- 
ficient air to support airplanes or balloons (certainly not mote than 
50 miles up) from outer space, where there is trot erioirgh air to 
iinpedr* tire progress f>f salr'llltr-s. . . . While a state from whose 
territor)- a missile rrr satellite is lairtK-hed rrrav be responsible for 
damage resultirrg frrrrtt its landing anyw here, intr-r national l.iw 
recogrtizes no trespass upon the stat<- who^e territory may be below 
it at any nirrment of its flight.'* 

Thf* .American Bar .Association has n-coirrtrtr-nded that it woukl be 
“pretnalrtre” to atterrrpt now tf) <!taft a comprehensive law L’^ov-ra ning 
J^pacc, since so little is known alroul its potential irses. 4 he trrnd seems to 
be toward the eslablishtni'nt r)f an upper- boirndarv- of sov-ereigtrty sorttr- 
where below 100 nriles- rh«- approxitnau* lowest allilirde at whkli a 
satellite can orbit at least oner- arT)itrKl the earth. Above this pnitrt “sjrv” 
satellites can apparently move freely obtaining )>hotographs of foreign 
courrti ies. 
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THE REALITY OF INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARIES 

The political map of the world portrays a scries of well-defined units, 
each bordered by land boundaries separating it from its neighbors or by 
water bodies. The only indication on this map that conditions arc not as 
stable as portrayed may be the appearance of striped areas, labeled in 
dispute,” or of dashed lines showing the position of the boundaries still 
undetermined. Yet in fact the position of many boundaries of the world 
are far from settled, on land, in sea areas, and in space. 

Fifty years ago Ellen Churchill Semple wrote, “Nature abhors fixed 
houndaiy lines and sudden transitions: all her forces combine against 
them. ... If, by some cataclysm, sharp lines of demarcation are drawn she 
straightway begins to blur them by creating intermediate forms, and thus 
established the boundary zone which characterizes the inanimate and 
animate world. Certainly in the sea and air portions of the globe the 
trend seems to be toward the creation of zones or frontiers of national 
so\’creigntv, despite the efforts of lawyers, statesmen, and geographers to 
clarify where\cr possible the areal limits of control. Even on land the 
concept of a neatly partitioned political world is not valid for many areas. It 
may he that in parts of the world international boundaries may come to lose 
their significance and become merely internal administrative lines, but this 
is an advanced stage which generally occurs only after the boundary 
locations ha\e been ratcfullv detcrinined. There exists quite a gap between 
this and the early stage in which boundary delimitations have not yet been 
fully carried out. It is within this gap that the principal danger of boundary 
cotiiro\er>v lies. 
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THE STATE AS A VIABLE POLITICAL UNIT 


• Any national political unit has three basic functions to perform. It must 
maintain its internal cohesion, its economic consistency, and its territorial 
security. Its success in these three areas determines whether or not it is 
actually a viable political unit, that is, one which is capable of functioning 
for a sustained period of time as an independent agent among the family 
of nations. Among the over forty political units which ha\’e become inde- 
pendent since the end of World War II, there exist quite a number of 
cases in which this test of viability might reveal seiious weaknesses in the 
structure of the political unit. In dividing their overseas territories into 
political subdivisions, the Western colonial powers were frequently uncon- 
cerned with the question of whether or not, if these subdivisions became 
independent, they could c.xist for long as separate national units. \ct 
in time the pressures for self-rule did indeed result in independence. Most 
of the larger and more populous of the Western colonial territories arc now 
free; often they have been divided into two or more States, as occurred in 
India, Indochina, and French West and French Equatorial Africa. Now 
many of the smaller units arc moving toward self-rule, cither as single 
units or in federation with other States. Each of these new political units 
faces the problem of economic and political viability. In this chapter the 

three criteria of viability will be considered in detail. 

/ 

THE MAINTENANCE OF INTERNAL COHESION 

The strongest of the centripetal forces holding a State togetlier is the 
state-idea, that Is, “the concept or idea justifying the existence of this pai- 
ticular stale incorporating these particular regions; the state must have a 
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raison d’etre — reason for existing.”* Israel is an example of a State with a 
strong raison d’etre; one might, on the other hand, question the raison 
d’etre of the proposed independent Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland — 
what reason would these three regions have for existing as one political 
entity? Economic strength might be one answer; common ideas and values 
might be another, although here one could ask what particular values the 
Africans of Nvasaland have with the whites of Southern Rhodesia? Austria- 
Hungary following \Vorld War I is often taken as an example of a political 
unit which no longer possessed a valid state-idea. 

The importance of the economic factor in assessing the state-idea 
desei-ves emphasis. Indeed, a study of what might be termed “successful” 
state-ideas would re\eal that in the great majority' of cases there existed a 
strong economic raison d’etre. The proposed AVest Indies Federation of 
British territories in the Caribbean had as its basis an economic justification; 
ultimately it foundered largely because of the unwillingness of a majority of 
the voters of Jamaica to assume economic responsibilities for the poorer 
islands lying between themselves and Trinidad. The pressures for statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii were largely economic in nature, as were also the 
prc>surcs of the German slates in the later nineteenth century to come 
together into the German Empire. Yet many of the newly independent 
Stales of .Asia and .Africa have, as isolated units, very little economic raison 
d'etre. Eacli one was go\erned as a separate colony by its mother country; 
thus, at time of independence, each one became a separate political unit, 
llisioiy and the administrative policies of the colonial powers arc, in many 
cases, the primary force of the state-idea. 

Certain conditions may, if present in a State, aid it in its achievement 
of “maturity.” “.A state is gcopolitically rnalme when it has established a 
rai^nn d'etie that is so thoroughly accepted by the peoples of all of its 
dilTerent regions that they accept without question the inclusion of the 
regions as integral parts of the state-area.”- One of these conditions 
involves communication (or circulation'! media. Whittlesey suggested that 
a State should match the status of communications. Most large States, he 
held, do not pos'^css adequate communication media and hence are “gco- 
politically innnatirrc.” Admittedly the test of maturity cannot be measured 
(pramitatively. Has India achieved maturity, inasmuch as various groups 
in the northeast aj>parcntly do not accept the state-idea? What of the 
Soviet Union, composed as it is of so many differing ethnic groups? A 
“valid'’ slate-idea may, of course, be achievable by force as well as by 
[>ci suasion, a process which may in time become evident in Mainland China. 

Eventually the state-idea may result in consciousness on the part of 


' Hith.tnl n.ir^shorru*, “llu* Kunclional Approach in Polilica! Geocraphy,** p. 110. 
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the inhabitants of a sense of loyalty to the State, of a feeling of “to"cihcr- 
ness” with their fellow countr>’incn, of common understanding and of 
common values. They also feel a source of identification with a particular 
geographic area — an area they wish to organize as their State. In this way 
the concept of “nation” is developed.^ Such a nation may not have the 
same boundaries as a particular State. It may predate tlie formation of 
a State (as in the case of Poland) or exist in only a portion of the State 
(as in Great Britain before the partitioning of Ireland). If, however, the 
area of the nation and State are codeterininous, as in the United States, 
the term “Nation-State” is frequently applied. In the Nation-State there 
is a much stronger centripetal foice than was present when theie was 
merely some economic, historical, or otlter justification for the existence 
of the State as a separate entity. But developing a concept of “nation” 
takes time and may easily be impeded by the existence within the State of 
two or moic groups with di\crsc attittides. by the physical separation of one 
part of the State from another (as in Pakistan), by competing economic 
interests within the State, or by other divisive forcc.s. The concept of 
“nation” was not strong enough in the United Slates to prevent the 
outbreak of the Civil War, in India to prevent the partition of the subcon- 
tinent, or in ninetcenth-cerjtury Swc’den to prevent the ultimate independ- 
ence of Norway. In many of the newer counliies this concept of “nation” 
is far from developed, and one of the ciitical politico-geographic (juestions 
of contemporary times is what ultimate territorial form some of the newly 


emerging Stales will assume. 

The Slate is a dynamic phenomenon, both in terms of its mode of 
creation and of changes which take jfiace in its nature. Each State, at least 
in modern times, has evolved fiom territory which was already politically 
organized, either as a dependent or independent area. Some territories are 
obviously more liable to change in political status than others, and the 
political geographer, viewing the world political pattern, should be con- 
tinually alert to the possibilities of such change, whether (as in a 
majority of cases) the pressures for change originate from uithin the 
political unit, or whether the change is largely the result of outside forces. 

Hart-shorne’s “centrifugal” forces within a political unit tend toward 


change, toward a lessening of the power ami control of the central govern- 


ment. The circulation of m<'n. 


materials, anti ideas is often an unsettling 


force, unlc^ss the movement is oriented toward the central authority.'' 


* llafl&hcjnic* dowries a ''nation** m "a tfroop *>f |h o|>U* a purtictilar area who fvA tlu in* 

held toK^nher in terms of common ;KteiitiiiKe of piirliciihir values that arc of stub prime 
finportunce to them that they demand dial their area and the people should he oruani/e<l in a 

distinct filute, as the piditkal att<'Oc> hy wlinh tho^e values may he preserved and furthered. Ihe 

Functional Approach in I'^olitical Ceonr.«pti> ,*' p. I M. 

^Ac-tiially circoilotion may he a for« e Imth lor unity an<l for diversity, llartdiome has wriUei> that 
d state achieves inatoritv when the vfate>i<lea permeatev the entire* national area. 'I'he evpaiivion of 
the state-idea is obviously u fuiMtion of cireidation. But increiised circulation uithin a r<*uion may 
increase Uie |K'ople*s awareness of their rei^iunul distinctiveness. 
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Opposing the state-idea may be the growth of political self-awareness on 
the part of one or more groups within the national area. Karl Deutsch, in 
his study of the fo\indations of nationalism,* discussed trends of national 
assimilation and differentiation and possible means of measuring these 
trends statistically. He delimited nine population groups (based on whether 
or not they are “rnobili/ed” for intensive communications and “assimilated” 
with respect to the national culture’). For each of these groups there are 
various rales of change, depending on whether the groups arc becoming 
more oi less mobilized and more or less assimilated with the passage of 
time. Studies such as these, based on statistical data and population pre- 
dictions. may provide valuable clues as to future trends toward change in 
the political status of patticular areas. 

The Case, of Nigeria 

The Slate of Nigeria illustrates several of the problems involved in 
maintaining internal cohesion. Not until 1911 were the various British colo- 
nies and protectorates in this part of Africa brought together to fonn the 
“colony and })totet torate” of Nigeria (Figure 10). ^Vilh an area of 
some 340. 000 square miles and a population of over 35 million. Nigeria 
encompasses a number of phy.sical regions, ranging from the hot. wet, 
mangrove-sunnqi foicst along the southern coast to the grassland and semi- 
descit of the eNtieine north. Between these the \cgctation reflects the 
decreasinu preci})iiation as one proceeds northward — tropical rainforest, 
inland from the mangrove swamps, giving way to semideciduous forest, and 
theti to open woodland and savanna grassland. The Niger River and its 
tiibutarici form sonieihing of a unifying element for the country, although 
the waters of southwestern Nigeria drain directly to the Gulf of Guinea, 
while those of the northeast flow eastward to Lake Chad. 

Four main tribal groups form the nucleus of the State, the Yoruba 
in the Western Region, centered on the cities of Lagos and Ibadan, the Ibo 
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in the Eastern Region, with Enugu as their principal center, and the Hansa 
and Fulani in the Northern Region, with Kano as their major city. The 
nuclei of these four groups are separated from one another by considerable 
expanses of territor>’, occupied by lesser groups,*’ of whom there are over 
250, speaking scores of different dialects. Religiously, the peoples of the 
north are predominantly Moslem, while both Christians and pagans are to 
be found in the eastern and western areas. 

The major political subdivisions of Nigeria have followed its ethnic 
pattern. For over forty years the colony was administered by the British 
under a unitary .system, but in 1954 it became a federation. Buchanan 
wrote, “Unfortunately, the original groupings of provinces, on which the 
present Regions are based, appears to have been governed largely by his- 
torical accident and administrative expediency rather than by cultural or 
geographic unity. Today not one of the Regions can be regarded as a 
coherent geographic unit. Each shows a distinct cultural and economic 
duality — a core area with a marked degree of ethnic homogeneity and a 
high level of economic development, with a peripheral area, thinly inhabited 
by a variety of minority peoples and often at a lower level of economic 
development.”^ In his study he portrayed the division of the Northern 
Region into the “Sudan Provinces” (including Kano) of the north witli 
their higher population density and more advanced economic development, 
and the “Middle Provinces” to the south with fewer people and a moie 
primitive economy. Supplementing this work is Prescott’s article detailing 
problems of boundary delimitation between the Regions. Prescott pointed 
out that the internal boundaiies of Nigeria originally had simjde adminis- 
trative functions and that their exact locations were never woiked out. 
They have recently become the objects of <“.\(ieme regional feeling, and 
he wrote, “their functions are becoming increasingly comple.N, so that they 
are touching upon many asj>ects of the individual’s life. Moreover, the 
relations between the Regions have detei if)i atetl since the substitution of 
national for colonial yoven 

Clearly Nigeria’s hope as an iruiepenclent state is to weld together its 
three diverse regions into a cohesive national unit, ^'el rail and load < on- 
nections between these* regions arc generally ineaifer, and parts of the north- 
eastern and eastern portions of the stale are, from the standpoint of coni- 
rnunicalions, virtually beyond the efTectivc national territory.^ Lackin'^ a 


** Sfe the map of trihaf iiiiclt'i in J. H V. *‘NimTin's Boiindao Th* 

y^ouraphicat /li tJrn . XI.IX ( K 4H7 . 

KcUh Buchanan, '‘'riif Norlhcrn Brynni of Nigeria: llic* Gci>i;raphicnl BackKroiiinl of >ts Polilic.il 
pp. «l-52. 

• Ffficotl. op. cit., p. 487. 

Tlw in 1881 of tlu* norlhmi pcirtion of tin* former Brifish trust 1crril<>r>' of C ann-mons 

'Within flni little to alleviate this <omlilioM, viiue only one alhseason motor road crosves tli<* 

Vo** ^’<>tlherfi Caniercxifiv has Wcome a within the Northern H<‘aion of NitfiTi.i. In JiiIn, 

I96*^, the mhahitanU of Benin ami Delta Brovincev in the Wevtem Hetrion \f»tc*cl to fonri a 
murth neftioii, tlu* Midwest state, composed largely of memheo of tlie Edo tribe. Other tribes in 
may »ooii desire eater autonomy. 
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strong history of unity, Nigeria faces extreme difficulties in evolving a 
sense of nationalism on the part of its people. Even its economic raison d*etre 
is not strong. Much of the surplus production of the various areas is 
destined for foreign trade, although there is a certain amount of inter- 
regional exchange of goods, such as the movement southward of salt, cattle, 
skins, and cotton, and northward of palm oil, cotton, and groundnuts. This 
potential wealth might be more readily developed (and investment capital 
more readily obtained) if the State remained unified than if it were divided 
into separate States. 

The Federation of Nigeria became independent in October, 1960. 
Experts had been concerned over the possible composition of its political 
parties, since 55 per cent of the total population came from the Northern 
Region, and if the parties split along regional lines this area might have a 
voting majority. In actual practice, however, the dominant parties of the 
Northern and Eastern regions have formed a loosely knit governing 
coalition for the country. 

In assessing the forces of internal cohesion within a State, one must 
consider the possible attraction of areas lying beyond the national borders, 
such as the prewar attraction of Czech Sudetenland to Nazi Germany, or 
that of the Mexican province of Texas to the United States. Fortunately for 
Nigeria, there is little in the areas adjacent to its borders which would tend 
to act as an external centrifugal force; rather, the reverse might in time 
be true, namely that a dynamic Nigeria could act as an attracting force on 
regions of Dahomey, Niger, and Camcroons which border it. 


THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC CONSISTENCY 

E\ ery State must, in the final analysis, have the capacity to finance the 
cost of its national operations. It must carry out certain responsibilities at the 
international level and provide for the needs of its inhabitants. Its ability to 
meet its economic obligations depends on two variables, its e.xpenses and its 
sources of revenue. 

For any State there arc three principal categories of expenses. The first 
invok es the general costs of government — executive, legislative, and judicial 
expenses, the postal service, law enforcement agencies, and so on. The 
distribution of these expenses between the central and local governments 
depends on the type of governmental system which has been established, but 
one way or another these costs must be borne. They are, in a relative sense, 
fixed expenses, or at least ones which tend to increase or decrease fairly 
slowlv. 

A second category covers what are largely the State’s international 
obligations — defense, the cost of overseas territories, and contributions to 
the maintenance of international organizations. Such expenses are generally 
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more flexible than those of the first calc"or)’. Militar>' forces may be reduced, 
overseas bases discontinued, and colonial areas set free, although the former 
mother country may, for a time, be obligated to meet certain expenses of 
the new States created from its colonial areas. Contributions to interna- 
tional organizations may be withheld, since, as in the case of the United Na- 
tions, there arc no means of forcing member states to pay their assessed costs. 

With respect to the third category, a Slate may assume considerable 
responsibilities regarding its citizens in terms of social \velfarc progiaitis. 
Free medical care, unemployment insurance, federal care of the aged, 
these and similar projects may involve the government in expenses which it 
can ill afford to meet, unless additional sources of revenue may be found. 
Here again, the costs are flexible; a State may elect to engage in relatively 
few social welfare activities. On the other hand, the prevailing political 
theories in the State may dictate the inauguration of such programs in the 


face of extremely limited financial resources. 

So far as revenue is concerned, the primary basis for a State s wealth 
lies in its productivity and the exchange of its goods, either \N'ithin its own 
borders or as exports. The j)roducti\’ity of the United States did not drop 
appreciably at the time of the 1929 crash, but the exchange of its goods 
did. A State may produce but be unable to export. Following ^Vorld War 11 
a number of States, such as Britain and the Netherlands, embarked on 
national programs of increasing production and exports, while at the same 
time decreasing imports in order to bring about a favorable balance of trade. 
A government acquires revenue through the taxation of its inhabitants. If 
the government’s need for revenue increases, presumably taxes may be 
raised, although if the level of productivity and of exchange of goods docs 


not rise proportionately, a 


limit to the degree of taxation may in lime be 


reached. After this the government must look to other sources for revenue— 


or else reduce its commitments. 


Overseas territories may represent a source* of wealth, as until recently 
was the case in the Belgian Congo. By and large, however, colonies arc not 
generally revenue producers, but rather consumers, so far as the national 
government of the mother coiintr>' is concerned. Another potential source 


of wealth is the income dei ivcd from foreign 


investments, or from services 


rendered by residents of the stale to foreigners. Many countries, either 
through the government or through jirivatc citizens, have important invest- 
ments in other areas. Among the types of services w-hich may he rendeied 
3re shipping and air transportation, the accorninodalion of foreign and inter- 
national tourists, insurance, and banking. 

A final source of revenue may he through foreign-aid programs. Fiom 
1945 through 1962 the United States spent nearly 98 billion dollars in foreign 
aid, approximately 60 per cent of which was in the form of economic aid 
and the rest for military assistance. During this period the countries of 
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Europe received over 43 billion dollars, representing a substantial contri- 
bution to their national economies. 

A primaiy economic responsibility of a State is to ensure that its 
population receives food, clothing, and other necessities. This ability to 
provide depends on a number of variables: the State’s resource base and the 
availability of capital and technological skills to utilize this base; the 
possibility of obtaining needed goods from outside areas; the total population 
of the state; and the level of demand (or the “want scales”) of the various 
segments of the population for these goods. Theoretically if the national 
government is unable to provide for the necessities of its population, (I) it 
will be replaced by another regime, or (2) the State may cease to exist as a 
separate independent unit. 

The difTercntials in resource base between various political units were 
considered in Chapter 3. Some areas are unusually rich in known resources, 
whether these be agricultural, mineral, or both, while other areas are 
extremely poor. In contrast with the resource wealth of Nigeria, for 
example, is the lack of known resources in El Salvador, Somalia, Jordan, or 
tlic former French territority of Chad. Future exploration may, of course, 
unco\cr inineials or power fuels in previously barren areas, such as the 
recent discovery of oil in southeastern Algeria. Even if a State contains 
valuable rcso\uccs, it may lack the capital or technical skills to develop 
them. In this case it may permit foreign groups to develop and market 
them (as in \'cnezuela or Kuwait) and derive revenue through royalties on 
the sales. 

Much has been written on the so-called population-resource ratio in 
a given State. In 1798 Malthus had predicted that since the human animal 
Icndixl to doubI<* his number in twenty-five years, the population of an 
aiea over a period of time would grow geometrically (1, 2, 4, 8, 16,), while 
the tneaii!' of '•ubsisiencc would grow arithmetically (1, 2, 3, 4, 5). In two 
centuries the poj)ulation would be to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9, 
unless population giowth were checked by wars, famine, disease, or moral 


restraint. Reduced to its simplest form, the question arises, Can a State 
feed, clothe, ami |3ro\ ide the other basic necessities of life for its population 
('iiber ilnoimh its own productivity or through purchase from other 
counti ic's.'* 


No Stale in the woild produces all of its own food, clothing, and other 
basic necessities (housing, tiansjjoitation. medical supplies, armaments, and 
so on}, hut scmie could pioduce the great Imlk of these necessities if forced 
to do so. Each Slate, by producing and selling surplus products over and 
nl)o\e its own nci'ds (oi by acquiring revenue in some other manner), is in a 
jjosiiion to purchase necdetl imports. The productivity of the State, both for 
the needs of its own populaiicni and for exports, depends on the resources 
available to it and on dm stage of development of these resources by its 
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population. The quantity of the available resources is, in a sense, finite. 
Climate, slope, and soil, for example, place definite limitations on the 
extent of land which the Soviets can, with profit, place in crops. New 
resources may, of course, be discovered within a State’s borders, thereby 
increasing the resource base, but such possibilities cannot be calculated in 
determining existing resource potentials. 

At the other side of the equation is population. Given a relatively fixed 
resource base, we might postulate that a marked increase in the population 
of a country results in greater pressures on its resources and. perhaps, in 
a general lowering of the standard of living of the population. There are. of 
course, many variables here. A proportion of the population may cmiijrale. 
an increase in export sales (particularly of manufactured goods) may bring 
in sufficient wealth to overcome the population increase, the boundaiies 
may be expanded to acquire Lebenuaum. But aside from these possibilities, 
the fact remains that beyond a certain level any marked increa.se in a 
State’s population (whether from natural increase or from immigration) 
may have a negative effect on the standard of living of its people. At first 
there might be widespread unemployment, or at least poor job opportunities 
for most people. Later tliere may be real sliottagcs of basic commodities; 
nltimately portions of the State may be threatened by rna-ss starvation. Let 
us look briefly at some of the factors of woild population. 

In 1960 the total world population was increasing at a rate of approxi- 
mately 46 million a year or 1.7 per cent annually. This rate is expected to 
increase so that by the year 2000 the total will have gone from less than .3 
billion to over 6 billion, two-thirds of whom will be in Asia. China’s pro- 
jected population in 2000 will be 1.6 billion and India’s 1 billion, while 
the Soviet Union and United Slates will have 370 million and 280 million, 
tcspcciivcly. Looking at Communist China alone, for a moment, we may 
note that, because of ideological and other pressures, we have here a rela- 
tively isolated economic unit, which theoretically should be able to provide 
for the basic needs of its population. Vet each year the population of China 
increases by nearly 17 million. By the year 2000 the total will have risen 
hy close to 1 billion as the rate of increase climbs. Long before tins China’s 
population will ha\c far outdistanced its tesources. 

India, Japan, South Korea, Lgypt. Jamaica — these and other counliics 
lace growing problems of population pressure, ^'et it must also be re- 
membered that, as communications increase, and as peoples become moic 
aware of the world about them, their demands — for more food and 
clothing, belter housing, medical care, and education — also tend to increase, 
riius many parts of the world arc faced not only with growing niinibcrs of 
people, but also with greater “want scales” and greater levels of expectation, 
'■onically, it is frequently those countries which have recently experienced 
political change (with all the economic instability and loss of foreign 
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capital this may entail) which face some of the gravest problems of popu- 
lation demand. For States such as these viability as a political unit is 
intimately tied with their degree of economic viability. ^ 

Because of these economic pressures many government and civilian 
leaders throughout the world are concerned with the choice of economic 
system to be followed in developing their State as rapidly as po^ible. 
Tlicy compare the economic growth rates of various countries and fre- 
quently look with admiration at statistics of the Soviet Union and of 
Communist China, particularly when compared with recent growth figures 
for the United Stales and Britain. In setting up a planned economy along 
the lines of the U.S.S.R., they may hope to profit from the advantages of 
the Soviet economic system, without embracing the Communist ideology; 
to this end they accept economic aid and advice from the So\'iets. A great 
many persons have been sold on the efficacy of planned economies, despite 
the regimentation and, frequently, loss of individual liberties which such 

economics involve. 


The AiailabUUy of Resources 

'I'he industrialized countries of the world— particularly the United 
Slates and Canada, western Europe, the Soviet Union, and Japan must 
iniljort a great many of their mineral and power needs from such areas as 
tlie Middle East, central Africa, South America, and southeast Asia. The 
United States, for example, depends on South America for important 
amounts of its petroleum, iron ore, copper, tin, bauxite, and industrial 
diamonds, while western Europe looks to the Middle East for the bulk of 
itb ])ciTolcum and to central Africa for copper, diamonds, lead, zinc, and 
ui aniurn. The need for industrial raw materials was one of the major factors 
behind japan’s drive toward southeast Asia immediately preceding its 
cnirv into World War II. 

Anv modern industrial State must constantly reassess the sources of 
supplv of its iiidustria! and power resources. The Suez crisis of 1956, and the 
revultam c]n-\n'z of the canal, shut off western Europe temporarily from its 
jjeiioleum supiirie-- from the Middle East. The Allied blockade of GenTtan> 
in Woild War II eieated a shortage of aviation gasoline in that countr>' 
which apiiaiemly ailVcted its air operations during the dosing months of 
ihe war. ^VIu■n its sources of tin in Malaya and Indonesia were cut off 
early in 5Vo)ld War II. the United States was forced to depend almost en- 
tirely on imports lioin Bolivia, and jiolitical conditions in that country were 
watched closely in Washington lest there be some interruption in supply. In 
the regional clrqUers which follow other examples of resource dependence 
Midi as these will he considered. 

One of the cailv nianifcstaiions of the Cold ^\a^ was the move by t c 
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United States and other non-Communist countries to impose an embargo on 
the export of strategic items, such as copper, cobalt, and tin, to the Soviet 
Union. This move gained momentum after the outbreak of tlie Korean \\*ar 
in 1950. The Soviet Union, however, is apparently well endowed with most 
industrial resources e.xcept tin, and with rapid strides in the development of 
these resources the Russians have become largely independent of imports 
of mineral and power resources. They have, on the other hand, bcirun ex- 
porting petroleum to non-Communist countries, generally at prices below 
those of the Western producers. 


Economic Blocs 

A final point in this discussion of economics concerns the postwar de- 
velopment of economic blocs, in which tariffs arc reduced between member 
states and a common tariff regime is adopted toward trade fjoni nonmem- 
bers. Both the United States and the So\ict Union owe their economic 
growth in part to their enoimous home market and to the lack of restrictions 
on trade throughout the national area. 

The most important of the economic blocs has been the European 
Economic Community, or Common Market, inaugurated on January 1, 
1958. This community includes France. West Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg, with a combined population in 1960 of 
170 million (as compared with 212 million for the U.S.S.R. and 182 million 
for the United Stales). Within the Common Market tariffs ajc gradually 
to be reduced on the movement of goods between member states until some 
time after 1970, when complete freedom of tiade is envisioned within the 
area. Restrictions on the movement of capital and of labor arc also being 
reduced, and comtnon policies on agriculture, tjansportation, and fisheries 
arc being formulated (for details of the Common Market see page 272). A 
less well-defined economic system has been worked out for the Communist 
countries of East Europe fwilh ifu* e.xception of Yugoslavia). Known as the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid, it provides for coordinating bilateral 
trade agreements and long-range development plans. An economic union 
has long been in the planning stage for the countries of Central America, 
and, in theory at least, the former French territories of French West and 
French Equatorial Africa are united in economic groups. 

In 1960 a Euiop<-an Free 'Fiadc Association was established with sev< n 
members — Britain, Norway. Swetlen, Switzerland. Portugal, Denmark, and 
Austria. Finland became an associate member in 1961. Tliis association 
(sometimes termed the “Outer .Seven”) is looser in structure than the Com- 
mon Market. It seeks to cieaic a free-trade area by 1970 through lemcnal 
of trade barriers between the member states, but permits agrit iilluial sub- 
sidies lo be retained bv the various goscrnmcnls. Unlike the Common Mar- 
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ket, it docs not envision the opening of the doors to the free movement of 
labor between states. By 1961 the British government had begun serious 
talks with officials of the Common Market with a view toward British mem- 
bership in that body — a move, which, if successfully concluded, would spell 

the end of the EFTA. 

THE MAINTENANCE OF TERRITORIAL SECURITY 

A State may be faced by threats to its territorial security through either 
one of two moves, a desire by one of its neighbors to alter the common bor- 
der at the State’s e.xpcnse without otherwise impinging on its independence, 
or by complete conejuest of the State. In either case the State s capacity to 
resist demands depends largely on its power position relative to that of the 
country which is threatening it. 

Stephen Jones has written that any estimate of national power has two 
related aspects, resources and national strategy. “Power” he has defined as 
“that which permits participation in the making of decisions” and “strategy 
as “the art of using power for the attainment of goals in competition.” A 
resource is to him “anything a nation has. can obtain, or can conjure up to 
support its strategy.”*® 

Much has been written about the power inventory’ of a State, that is, 
the resources it has available for use in connection with its strategy. Klaus 
Knorr, considering the war potential of nations, put these resources in the 
category of “economic capacity,” which is but one of the three determinants 
of military power, the other two being the will to fight and administrative 
capacity.** Obviously these last two elements arc extremely difficult to 
measure, particularly in terms of comparing the war potential of one State 
witii that of another. Resources must be thought of not only with respect to 
the (11110:0111 types available, but also to quantity, quality, vulnerability, ac- 
cessibility (How long will it be before they can actually be used?), rates of 
depletion, and cost to the country of their exploitation. Only when a com- 
filcte irneniory has been prepared of the actual availability of resources for 
cri'^es of both short and long duration can a State’s leaders estimate the 
conditions under wliich they may plan their strategy, including the moves 
they might make in the face of aggressive acts by the enemy. Obviously an 
alliance with a powerful neighbor is one of the best forms of resource a 
Stale can ha\c to support its strateg)’; so, too, would be the destruction of 
an alliance invoU ing an adversary and one or more of its friends. 

States in the [last ha\c been called upon to defend their frontiers against 
forcible chance bv tlieir neiglibors. or to assert their rights in disputed areas. 
’! hioughout much of the world today such actions are no longer feasible. If 

'•“flu* Power IiiN^iitory and Nalionnl 

T/if War Poteiilial of \otious (Princctous PrJncetoii University Prcss» 1956). 
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one country threatens the territor>' of another, military action is frequently 
not limited to this border area, but leads to the complete defeat of one 
country. The country which is threatened may, of course, elect not to fisht, 
and instead peaceably hand over the disputed area, as occurred in 1938 when 
the Czechs permitted the Germans to occupy the Sudctenland. Huni'ary 
and Poland also availed thcmsrK’Cs at that time of the opportunity of an- 
nexing portions of Czcchoslo\’akia. and within a few months the entire 
Czech State had been occupied by Germany. Bolivia and Paraijuay, on the 
other hand, fought to the point of exhaustion over control of the Chaco area 
lying between them. 

A State may not only be forced to guard its own borders, but also those 
of its overseas territories. Britain. France, the United States, and Belgium 
are among those countries which, in i>ast years, have used their possessions 
as training grounds for their military forces, whether the actions be against 
the Moros in the Philippines, the Arabs in the Sahara, or the tribesmen along 
India’s North-West Frontier. Even today Biitain retains mobile forces to 
send on short notice to Kuwait, British Guiana, or other areas as the occasion 
demands. 

The image of a State’s forces drawn up along a hostile border is still a 
valid one in many parts of the world, despite the threats of nuclear holo- 
causts should war break out. In Pakistan. Israel. Soutli Korea, and Beilin 
the troops arc in readiness against violation <>f the borders, as they ha\’e also 
been in Tunisia, eastern Turkey, and noithern India. But a state assessing 
its defensive position against a potential enemy may have to considet tin' 
possibilities of conC|ucst by siibsersion as well as by massctl armies, \\ltoie 
arc the enemy troops in South \ ietnain. wheie were they in Gieece in 
1948, or, for many months prim to Dienbienphii. in North Vietnam? 
Governments may now face civil wars within their borders, the rebels osten- 
sibly under the leadership of dissident citizens, but freciuently supplied and 
advised by professionals from across the borders. Guerrilla bands attack the 
government’s troops, terrorize rural areas, and, by destroying production, 
carry on a war of economic attrition. Howitzers, four-jet bombers, and 
massive tanks may be able to do little in these situations unless and until a 
final pitched battle is waged. When faced with campaigns of this sort (or. 
as the Communists term them, “wars of national liberation”) government 
leaders must re-evaluate their power inventory and their strategy in far 
different terms than would be the case if there were an overt bolder viola- 
tion. 

THE TIME FACTOR IN A STATE'S VIABILITY 


The three criteria laid down for a Slate’s viability are by no means 
constant for any given political unit. One could, as an intellectual c.xercise. 
assign quantitative measur<*s to each of those criteria, calculate an inde.x 
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of viability” for each State, and then map variations in this index through- 
out the world. But regardless of the procedure used to set up these measure- 
ments, a reappraisal several years later would reveal many changes in the 
index distribution. Consider, for example, over a ten-year period, the po- 
sitions of Communist China, of West Germany, of Israel, of Indonesia, and 
of the Soviet Union, so far as the viability test is concerned. What of the 
former Belgian Congo, or of Laos, or of Cuba? Even without quantitative 
measurements, however, there is opportunity to assess the degree of viability 
of any particular State, and from this, to look at trends in its external and 

internal developments. 
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THE DECLINE OF WESTERN COLONIALISM 


• In the years since World ^Var I the pattern of colonialism tlirou"hout (he 
world has been radically chanj^cd. Many of the formcily dependent areas 
have achieved self-rule; other States, once independent, have passed uiulei 
foreign domination. The empires of Britain, France, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Japan, and several other countries have been substantially reduced in 
size and population, while the Soviet Union and China have emerged as 
centers of new colonial systems, in which the status of dependence is masked 
by such terms as “democracies” and “people’s republics.” These various 
changes in sovereignty have had far-reaching cfTects on the dependent or 
formerly dependent areas, on the mother countries, and on the gcneial 
pattern of power areas existing throughout the world. 

The history of empire development since the mid-fifteenth century has 
been associated largely with the maritime States of Europe. Fiom these 
States explorers and traders went out to other continents and island areas, 
claiming these territories in the name of their homeland countries. The po- 
litical partitioning of the non-European world was a long and complicated 
process, accompanied by a great number of territorial disputes, purchases 
and exchanges, and colonial wans. In the shifting patterns of control Spain 
and Portugal emerged as the early dominant powers, to be followed first 
by the Netherlands and then by France and Britain. Other European States 
also entered the race for colonies. By the end of the nineteenth century 
practically all of the land area of the globe had been politically partitioned, 
with a large portion passing under the sovereignty of the European States. 
In addition the United States and Japan had begun acquiring overseas 
holdings. 
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The classic pattern of colonialism has been one in which an area whose 
rate of cultural and economic development has been relatively slow is control- 
led politically by a more highly developed people. The colonial area is general- 
ly separated geographically from its mother country; the dependent area often 
supplies agricultural and industrial raw materials to the mother country and 
serves both as a reserve of manpower for labor and (at times) military forces, 
and as a market for goods from the mother country. It may also function 
militarily as an area for the establishment of bases or as a springboard for 
fuithci- territorial acquisitions. Citizens of the mother country who live in, 
or deal with, the colonial area generally do so on a basis of legal and eco- 
nomic superiority. 

Three types of questions arise as to the nature of colonial areas. The 
first is, given the cultviral and economic inferiority of the dependent areas, 
is it natural to assume that in time they may develop to the point where they 
are prepared for independence? Such development would imply that the 
mother country has taken active steps to improve economic and educational 
conditions in its colonies and to prepare the leaders of the indigenous, or 
“native,” groups for assumption of the responsibilities of self-rule. Is it 
lojrical to assume that in time no areas of the world will remain as colonies 
of another State? If so, what forms will they assume with independence — 
particularly islands and islarul groups or small colonies incapable of sustain- 
ini; tliemsclves as irulividual States? 

A sc'cond cpiestion is one largely of semantics. Can colonial territories 
exist within the borders of a particular State, or in territories adjacent to 
it? How aljout the Moslem republics of the Soviet Union, the proposed na- 
tive' areas of the Republic of South Africa, or some of the Indian territories 
in the United States and Canada? Is Tannu Tuva in efTect a colony of the 
U SS R.. Tibet a colony of Mainland China? A de jure confederation 
of units may. in reality, represent the existence of one area in a colonial type 
of relationship to another. Turning to adjacent areas, we might consider 
tilt' colonial status of the East European “satellites” to the Sov'ict Union, or 
of North \'ietnani to Communist C'hina. or of Southwest -Africa to the Re- 
public of South .\frica. 

A thiial I'onsirlci .ition Involves the problem of dominance by one State 
of anothciN economy, even though politically both arc independent of one 
another. \\ hittlc'-ev, as noted earlier, has written that the real test of ex- 
ploitability is economic subset vience rather than political dependence. How 
“independent” t>f Hiitain is the Irish Republic, when the British normally 
account for tin ce-fifths of Iteland’s foreign trade, or Panama of the United 
States since ov( r per cent of its exports go to the United States? Here, 
as in other situations, the relationships between economic and political 
control of tcnitoiy may have manv elements of interdependence with one 
anotlu'r. 
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The political partitioning of the land surface of the globe was virtuallv 
completed at the end of the nineteenth century, by which time all of the 
continent of Africa had been placed either under local or foreign control. 
Only Antarctica and a few remote oceanic islands remained unclaimed. The 
islands have since been annexed by various States, while Antarctica now 
enjoys a special political status in which all territorial claims have for a 
time been renounced {sec page 204). By 1900 the major colonial powers 
were Britain, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal. Spain. Turkey, 
and Germany. The United States had recently acquired territory from Spain 
and Japan from China, while the Italians were giadually expanding their 
holdings in the Mediterranean-East Afi ica area. 

During the first four and a half decades of the twentieth century there 
wa.s considerable reshuffling of colonial possessions among the major powers, 
but relatively little change in the total area of colonial lioldings. with the 


exception of six British dominions which in 1931 achieved complete in- 
dependence. These dominions — Canada. Australia. New Zealand. Tieland. 
South Africa, anrd Newfoundland — were peopled largely by Europeans, and 
their attitudes and political institutions confoimed fairly closcdy to those 
•n Britain itself. At the end of \Vorld \N'ar I the empiies of Germanv and 
nf Turkey were apportioned among other powers in the form of League ol 
Nations mandates, but by the mid-l930’s practically none of tliesc countr ies 
had yet advanced from dependent to independent status. At that time 
the colonial areas of the world covered 14 millioit seprare miles, wiih a 
combined population of 760 million, or over one-third of the world’s total. 

In the years immediately preceding \Voild War II both Jajian niul 
Italy expanded their colonial holdings, birt at tlie end of the war these 


countries were completely stripped of their overseas territories. Thus bv 
194.5 the United States. Britain. France, the Netherlands. Belgium. Portugal, 
and Spain remained as the principal Wc.stern colonial powers of the world. 
Since that time there has been a steadv redtretiorr in the si/e of these coirn- 


Iries’ overseas holdings. At the same time both the Soviet Union and Main- 
land China have emerged as important colonial powers, althoirgh thi*ir 
territories are for the most part adjacent to and included within their 
horrndarics. and the relationshijjs between the two Communist powers arrd 
their “dependencies” are not of the traditional mother country-colorrv v.i- 
^‘t^ty. In the discussiorr which follows consideration will be limited to the 
Western colonial powers. 

Overseas territories may serve as sites for bases or as springboards for 
fiirther territorial exj)ansion. as soitrc<*s for raw materials, and as areas for 
investment or marketing of the mother coirntry’s products. 'I'hev may also 


he potential regions for emigration fionr the homeland, and the local in- 
habitants may provide ch<*ap labrrr or be available for .servirc in the armed 
forces. Gibraltar, Guam, and Aden haver strategic military kxations. Eritrea 
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Figure IJ. Dependent Areas of the World, 1932. 
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was used by the Italians in the conquest of Ethiopia; Nigeria, Malaya, and 
the former Belgian Congo are rich in mineral and agricultural resources, 
and, during their years of dependent status, serv’cd to enrich their respective 
mother countries. 

Naturally the assets and liabilities of overseas territories to the mother 
country may vary widely with changing political conditions. The Nether- 
lands East Indies was once of great economic value to the Netherlands, while 
Indochina was of key importance to France. Vet in time both of these areas 
came to represent liabilities because of great costs involved in combating 
local struggles for independence. Territories which have attained indepen- 
dence may continue to be of economic and military value to the former 
mother country because of investment and market opportunities and of 
the availability of sites for military bases. Iraq. Egypt, and the Republic of 
South Africa represent areas in which Britain retained important economic 
and military influence after the achievement of self-rule; in all three coun- 
tries, however, this influence has declined considerably since the end of 
World War II. 


In terms of colonial policies Britain and the United States have taken 
the lead in promoting self-rule among their possessions, or in gianting local 
representation on governing councils in areas where complete self-iule is 
still far in the future. Both France and the Netherlands have inaugurated 
somewhat nebulous “unions” in ordei- to tic deiiendent areas more closely 
to the mother country. Portugal lias adopted an a'-sitnilado jjolicy, undci 
which a colonial subject may become “civilized” or assimilated, that is. ac- 
C)uirc education and adopt a European way of life. Belgium denied the 
vote to both white and nonwhite inhabitants of its territories, until .such 
time as the nonwhites were prepared to lake part in the administration of 
these areas. Spain continues, as it has in the past, to administer its colonies 
with little or no native representation. 

The contrast between the colonial policies of Britain, on the one hand, 
and those of France (and to a lesser extent of Portugal, Belgium, Spain, and 
the Netherlands), on the other, points up a fundamental diflerence in j)o- 
litical thinking. Whittlesey contrasted the two major colonial systems in 
Africa by describing “Indirect Rule,” practiced by the British, as “ . . . 
government which leaves the Afiican political structure untouched, except 
for supervision by British political oflkers, organized not to supers.*dc the 
indigenous government, but to parallel and supplement it,” and “Diiect 
Rule,” practiced by the French, as “ . . . exerted through a governor and 
his subordinates ... All responsible officials directly engaged in administer- 
ing government arc Europeans, except the men immediately in contiol of 
the smallest units ... in order to integrate the colonies with the home 
countiy in the fullest possible degree.”' In the system of direct rule local 


Wliittli'sry, The Korth and the Stair, p. 379. Hepfintrd by cif Hc*lt. bine- 

hurt uiid Itic.. ci»p>riulit 1911. 
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peoples are indoctrinated with the language and customs of the mother 
country, and there is a tendency to disrupt tribal organizations. The process 
of detribalization may work much hardship on the colonial peoples, for at 
some state of “Europeanization” they give up fundamental elements of their 
former culture, and vet as colonials do not receive the full economic and 
political benefits of the European way of life. The United States followed 
a general policy of indirect rule in the Philippines, but one of more direct 
rule in Alaska. Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, leading to the assimilation of these 
areas into the United States. 

Partly as a result of empire losses since the end of World ^Var II, the 
power position of the wcNtcrn European colonial States has declined relative 
to other parts of the woild. paiticularly .Anglo-.-Vinerica, the Sov iet Union, 
southern Asia, and North Africa. Since these colonial States are members 
of various ^Vestern military alliances, this declining power position is im- 
portant to the Cold War. Not only have several of the European State-, 
been forced to adjust theii' economics in recent years as a result of losses of 
colonial markets, investments, and sources for raw materials, but also, in 
the military and political sense, their leaders can no longer speak for the 
larye areas and populations formerly under their control. 

United action on the part of non-Communist countries in the face of 
Communist expansion is one of the most significant aspects of the changing 
colonial pattern. The difTicuItics confronting tlie European States with re- 
spect to Communist pressures differ widely from the difficulties which exist 
in southern Asia or Africa, where new States, having achieved independ- 
ence fiorn the Europeans, arc struggling with local problems of national 
development. ^I'hesc diffeient problems have been well lecogni/cd by Com- 
munist political leaders, who often pursue one type of policy in dealing with 
the Europeans and another type with dependent oi recently independent 


countiies. 

The degree of political and military unity existing between the Euro- 
pean nations and their former possessions varies from place to place. Some 
States, such as Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, have continued to 
maintain close ties with their former inothoi country, but many otheis, as. 
for e.xample, Indonesia, Cambodia, and Buuna, have not. An additional 
factor of disunity in former imperial areas is the international tensions which 
have developed between newly independent States over such matters as 
control of territory and treatment of minority groups. 'I'he India-Pakistan 
and Israeli-Arab disputes arc examples of this type. The rise of the so-called 
Afre-Asian bloc of Slates — composed largely of former colonial territories — 
^ei-ves to complicate further the position of the non-Commiinist world. Fi- 
nally, at the United Nations and other international forums, the former 
colonial territories — with their recent memories of colonialism — have fre- 


tjuently been at odds with the very Euiopcan states which base banded 
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together through NATO and other organizations to oppose the spread of 
Communist power. The net effect has been to accentuate the differences in 
interests between States of the non-Communist world and to complicate 
efforts to unite them in common action in the face of Communist moves, 
such as the suppression of the Hungarian uprising or the violation of the 
nuclear test ban agreement. 

In the sections which follow the various Western colonial systems will 
be considered in terms of the relationships existing between the mother coun- 
try and Its overseas possessions. More complete descriptions of the present 
or former dependent states appear in the chapters on the regions in which 
they are located. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COMMONWEALTH 

In the early 1920’s Great Britain was the seat of an empire in which the 
overseas possessions measured 13,600,000 square miles in area {26 per cent 
of the land area of the globe, excluding Antarctica), with a population of 
460 million. By the middle of 1963 the overseas empire had been reduced to 
approximately 1,327,000 square miles, containing about 27 million inhabi- 
tants. although it still ranked first in size and in population among the colo- 
nial systems of the world. Fifteen independent States have been created 
from the British Empire of the 1920’s, but most of these have continued 
within the framework of the British Commonwealth. 

A unique empire relationship has been evolved by Great Britain with 
respect to its overseas possessions. As a result of wide differences in economic 
and political conditions throughout the areas under British control, a Com- 
monwealth arrangement was established in 1931, consisting of the United 
Kingdom, the dominions and republics, the colonics, protectorates, and pro- 
tected territories, and the territories under trusteeship. Of the overseas units, 
the dominions and republics are self-governing, while the colonics, pro- 
tectorates. protected territories, and trusteeships constitute what is left of 
the British Empiic. By August. 1963, there were fifteen independent mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth; .Australia, Canada. Ceylon, Cyprus, Federation 
of Malaya. Federation of Nigeria. Ghana (formerly Gold Coast). India, 
Jamaica, New Zealand. Pakistan, Sierra Leone. Tanganyika, Trinidad and 
Uganda. Taken together these independent members cover an area of over 
million scjuarc miles with a population in excess of 640 million. 

The independent members of the British Commonwealth are equal in 
status, in no way suboidinate to one another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, and united in common allegiance to the Crown. India, 
Pakistan. Ghana, and Cyprus, as soxercign independent republics, recog- 
nize the Queen as symbolic head of the Commonwealth, but differ from the 
other states in that the Queen is not titular head. Economic and cultural 
ties also continue between Britain and the independent members, resulting 
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in mutual benefit for the various Commonwealth states. Once a year the 
heads of the independent Commonwealth members meet in London to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual interest. 

The British colonial possessions are located, for the most part, in three 
areas: central and southern .Africa, the Caribbean basin (includin" the 
Guiana coast), and southeast Asia and the southern Pacific Ocean. Some 
of these possessions are of particular importance as military bases. Because 
of the low average income of most of the inhabitants of the colonies and 
protectorates, the market potential of many of these areas is still small. It 
is perhaps paradoxical that as the local peoples advance their economic 
status (thereby increasing the market potential), they also hasten theii 

political independence from Britain. 

The possessions still under British control are shown in Table 1. Pres- 
sures for change in political status are paiticulai' e\'ident in Malta. Gambia, 
Zanzibar and Pemba, Kenya, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasalnnd, 
British Guiana. British Honduras, and tiie British West Indies. In all hut 
the first of these the trend is toward independence. Many of the Maltese 
ha\e desired inclusion with the United Kinc'dom. Should the \niioMS teiti- 
torics noted above become independent," Britain s colonial empite would 
be reduced in size and in population by more than t\\o-thiicls. 

Since 1921 a number of areas have become completely sepaiatcd from 
Britain’s imperial system. The Class A mandates, set up after Woiltl Wai 
I. evt'ntually became independent, but not Commonwcallh inembeis. Iiat) 
and Transjordan for a number of years continued to maintain military ties 
with the British, but the area of Palestirn-. afl.-r its partition, did not. Of 
the trusteeship territories fforiiu’rly Class C- Leaijue of Nations mandates). 
Tanganyika has become independ.mt. and (he southern sector of British 
Carneroons has joined inde[)endent Caineroiin (foiinerly a I-teneh possc-s- 
isont. British Togoland and northern British Carneroons have K’tiiained 
within the Commonwealth, since the former is now associated wiili Ghana 
and the latter with Nigeria. The Irish Republic became a sovereign inde- 
F)ondent area in 1949, completely fiee of Commonwealth connec tions except 
for continued membership in the sterling bloc. Egypt, Burma. Sudan, and the 
Republic of South Africa have likewise ended their political associations with 
the Commonwealth, thereby reflecting the strong desires for complete fiee- 
dom of action by the governments of these areas. 

he Sif'nificance of the Coinmonweallh to Britain 

The economic value of the Commonwealth to Great Britain is not as 
great as it once was. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuiies 
the colonies served (1) as suppliers of raw materials, such as giains, tin. 


’Malaysia Uompri>ii>K Malaya. Sinca[w.r.-. Sarawak, and Sal.ali-fonn.-r N.jrtl. 1.. . an.c 

•nd< p< n<l.-ril in S. i>U-m».. r, 1903. Al Uiat Cm.- K. n>a and /.an/ibar ( nu lad. i. c l w.-n- 

«-ln-<lul«<l f«.r indc p«-nd. n<.- in Dc tt inlx-r. 1903. wlulr M.illa, Northi-rn m.i. N>a-..il:ui<l, and 


were to become iiith'iiejuleji! in 
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Table 1 


OVERSEAS TERRITORIES OF THE WESTERN COLONIAL POWERS 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


Aroa 

(Sq. mi.) 


Population 
(19^2 estimores) 


11,173,999 721,004,000 


United Kingdom (Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland) 

Self-governing Commonwealth countries . . . . 

Australia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Federation of Malaya 

Federation of Nigeria 

Ghana 

India 

Jamaica 

New Zealand 

Pakistan 

Sierra l.eonc 

Tanganv ika 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Uganda 

British Possessions 

Euro fie 

Channel Blands (Jersey, Guernsey, etc.) . . . 

Isle of Man 

Ciil>raltar 

Malta 


94,212 

9,568,814 

2,974,581 

3,845,774 

25,332 

3,572 

50,598 

350,291 

91,840 

1,267,089 

4,706 

103.736 

364.737 
27,924 

362,674 

1,979 

93,981 

1,327,207 


75 

221 

2 

122 


52.360.000 

640.168.000 

10.227.000 

18.085.000 

9.165.000 

561.000 

6.815.000 

35.297.000 

6.691.000 

436.424.000 

1.607.000 

2.370.000 

93.812.000 

2.500.000 

9.233.000 

826.000 

6.524.000 

26.597.000 

100,000 

56.000 

26.000 
327,000 


.liia 

Aden 80 

.Aden Protectorate (incl. Socotra) 105,000 

Stnga|)orc (itici, Christmas Island) 289 

North Borneo i incl. Labuan) 29,386 

Brunei 2,226 

Sava\vak 47,069 

llonc' Kong 391 

Africa 

I'edcratioii ‘4 Rliodesia aiid Nyasal.md . . . 486,069 

Southern Rhodesia 1.50.327 

Norlhein RluKle-.ia 290,300 

Nsasaland 48.442 

Becluian.il. md 275.000 

Basutoland 11 .7 1 6 

Swa/il.ind 6.705 

K( ‘n\a 224.9GO 

Zanzibar (in<l. Pemba) 1,020 

Gambia 4,003 

Iruliau Ocean 

M.iuritius . 809 

Sc\chellcs 156 

Maldivc Islands 115 


138.000 

660.000 

1.634.000 

429.000 
80,000 

744.000 

2.919.000 


8.330.000 

3.070.000 

2.430.000 

2.830.000 

297.000 

642.000 

237.000 

6.550.000 

299.000 

326.000 


63 1 ,000 

4 1 .000 

82.000 
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Table 

OVERSEAS TERRITORIES OF THE WESTERN COLONIAL PO\V"ERS 

Area Population 

(Sq. rr>i.) (1962 etfimotei) 


Pacific Ocean 

Fiji ............... 7,040 388,000 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands (incl. Pheonix 

and Line Isis, and Ocean Isl.) 369 44,000 

Pitcairn Island 2 146 

New Hebrides (condoniinium with France) . 5,700 56,000 

Canton and Enderbury Islands (condominium 
with United States; included in Gilbert 

and Ellice Islands colony) 27 300 

Tonga 269 57,000 

British Solomon Islands 11,500 115,000 

Atlantic Ocean 

Bermuda ... 22 44.000 

Falkland Islands {inch South Georgia) . . . 6,068 3,000 

St, Helena and dependencies 119 4,600 

Middle America 

British Honduras 8,867 90,000 

British Guiana 82,997 558,000 

Bahamas 4,404 104,000 

British West Indies 1,409 674,000 

Barbados 166 232,000 

leeward Isl.'mds 423 130,000 

Windward Islands 820 312,000 

Australian Possessions (see Table 16) 183,563 1,861,000 

New Zealand Possessions (see Table 16) . . . 203 25,000 

The French Community 4,041,938 87,301,000 

France (inch Corsica) 213,009 45,730,000 

Member States 3,767,974 40,209,000 

Central African Republic 238,000 1,193,000 

Republic of the Congo 132,000 795,000 

Republic of Ivory Coast 123,000 3,115,000 

Republic of Dahomey 43,800 2,003,000 

Gabonese Republic 103,000 421,000 

Republic of Upper Volta 106,000 4,004,000 

Malagasy Republic (Madagascar) 227,950 5,184,000 

Republic of Mali 460,500 4,307,000 

Islamic Republic of Mauritania 416,100 727,000 

Republic of Niger 494,600 2,803,000 

Republic of Senegal 80,600 2,597,000 

Republic of Chad 496,000 2,576,000 

Algeria 846,124 10,484,000 

Overseas Areas 60,955 1,362,000 

Overseas Departments 

Martinique 425 267,000 

Guadeloupe and dependencies 687 275,000 
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OVERSEAS TERRITORIES OF THE WESTERN COLONIAL POWERS 


Areo 

(Sq. mi.} 


Poputofion 
(1962 eitimotqs) 


French Guiana 
Reunion . 


35,000 

970 


32,000 

330,000 


Overseas Territories 

French Somaliland 

Comoro Islands 

French Oceania _ 

New Caledonia and dependencies 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 

Condotyiinium 

New Hebrides (with Great Britain) .... 

The Portuguese Empire 

Portugal (inch Azores and Madeira) 

Overseas 

Cape \’crdc Islands 

Poitugucsc Guinea 

Sao 'i'oine and Principe 

Angola .... 

Mozambique 

Macao 

Portuguese Timor 

The Spanish Empire 

Spain (incl. Canary Islands) 

Spanish Possessions 

Sp.uiisli Guinea (Rio Muni, Fernando 

Po, anti nearby islands) 

iriii . 

Spanish Sahara 

Spanish Possessions in North Africa 
(im 1. Ceuta and Melilla; and isls. 
of Alhuccmas, Chafarinas, and 
Penoii tic \’alez dc la Govera) 


8,500 

834 

1,544 

7,202 

93 


67.000 
183,000 

75.000 

72.000 
5,000 


5,700 56,000 


837,710 

35,414 

802,296 

1,557 

13,948 

372 

481,350 

297,731 

6 

7,332 


21.205.000 

9.049.000 

12.156.000 

170.000 

570.000 
60,000 

4.375.000 

6.270.000 

213.000 

496.000 


309,115 31,608,000 

194,988 31,168,000 

114.127 440,000 


10,831 213,000 

579 50,000 

102,703 24,000 


14 153,000 


The Netherlands Union 

The Neiherl.inds 

Overseas Possessions 

Surinam 

Netherlaiuls Antilles iCurat^ao, .Aruba, 

Bon.iite. St. I'aistatiu.s, Saba, and southern 
part of St. Marlin) 

The Danish Empire 

Denmark 


68,535 

13,025 

55,510 

55,144 

366 

857,116 

16,576 


11.915.000 

11.417.000 

498.000 

302.000 

196,000 

4.929.000 

4.563.000 
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OVERSEAS TERRITORIES OF THE WESTERN COLONIAL POWERS 





Areo 

(Sq. mi.} 

Population 

oitimotes) 

Danish Possessions .... 

Greenland 

Faeroe Islands 


« » • 

• • • 

• • « 

840,540 

840,000 

540 

66.000 

3 1 .000 

35.000 

The Norwegian Empire . . . 

Norway 

Norwegian Possessions . . . 

Spitsbergen (S\'albard) . . 
Jan Mayen Island . . . 

Bouvet Island 

Peter I Island .... 


• • « 

• • « 

• • « 

• • • 

• • • 

• * • 

• • • 

149,298 

125,064 

24,234 

23,979 

141 

22 

92 

3.575.000 

3.571.000 

4,000 

(winter) 4,000 
10 

The United States Empire . . 
United States 

United States Possessions . . 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands . . • 

Guam 

American Samoa . . . . 

Pacific Islands (trusteeship 

territory) . 

• • • 

« • • 
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rubber, diamonds, gold, sugar, cotton, and wool; (2) as maikels foi the 
mother country’s industrial products; and (S) as areas for investment by 
British capital. In recent decades, howescr, the situation has chanijcd. Such 
areas as Canada and Australia have advanced to the point where they can 
supply many of their required industrial items, and Canada is beginning 
to emerge as an exporter of finished industrial goods in competition with 
Britain. Markets for Britain’s manufactured goods in India and Pakistan 
arc also growing scarcer, due in part to the growing ability of these countries 
to supply their own needs. In 1920 Britain’s trade with Commonwealth 
members amounted to 60 per cent by value of its foreign tiadc: by 1961 this 
figure had declined to 40 jjcr cent, of which nearly seven-eighths was with 

the now-independent dominions and lepuhhcs. 

The Commonwealth is also important to Britain in terms of military 
and political activities, as well as for prestige purposes. During the past 
two world wars the Commonwealth has supplied large quantities of men 
and equipment for use against Britain’s enemies, and in peacetime the 
Britbh, through the use of certain Commonwealth areas, have been able 
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to maintain a world-wide system of miliUry bases. The British Crown still 
represents a symbol of allegiance for hundreds of millions of people, and 
London, as the seat of the Commonwealth, continues to be one of the great 

capital cities of the world. .... t i 

Mention has already been made of the inevitability of centrifugal 

forces developing within such global political systems as the overseas pos- 
sessions and associated countries of the European powers. Within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth such forces are represented by a number of different 
situations— the rise of “neutralism” in India and Ceylon, the racial problems 
in the Rhodesias and Kenya, the challenge of Arab nationalism to British 
power in the Middle East and Latin American nationalism to British con- 
trol in portions of the Western Hemisphere. Despite these forces, however, 
the British Commonwealth remains a political entity of great size and popu- 
lation, a symbol of wise colonial policy which has effected the transformation 
of what was once the world’s largest empire into what is now the world’s 
largest political association of independent and dependent States. 

THE FRENCH UNION 

The French empire, like the British, has been undergoing major changes 
since the end of World ^Var 11. The strong nationalism in the overseas pos- 
sessions and the weakened power position of France itself after defeat and 
occupation by the Germans resulted in the gradual decline of French power 
in southern Asia and in North Africa. Unlike the British, the French were 
unwilling to accede to demands by colonial peoples for complete independ- 
ence. and instead sotight to work out arrangements whereby certain over- 
seas territories would become autonomous units while remaining under 
France’s control. Such concessions to nationalist movements were not great 
enough lo stem the rising tide of insurrection, however, and France was 
eventually forced to relinquish its political control both in Indochina and 
in North .\frica. 

Prior to ^Vorld ^Var II the political framework of the French empire 
was far less complex than that of the British Commonwealth, for there ex- 
isted a iclativcly simple mother countr^’-colony relationship between France 
and its possessions. Although Syria and Lebanon, former League of Nations 
ntandates, became independent at the end of ^Vorld War II, the remaining 
empire ^^•ns at that time the largest in area in the world, measuring o\er 
4 million square miles, with a population of some 80 million people. In 
1946, in response to pressures for increased self-rule in some of the colonial 
areas, the Paris government established the French Union, consisting of 
Metropolitan France. Algeria, the overseas departments and territories, the 
trusteeship tcrriloiies, the condominium of New Hebrides, and the associated 
states and protectorates. 
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Nowhere in the organizational framework of the French Union was 
there a provision for attainment of dominion status or of eventual independ- 
ence. The Union’s purpose was “ to enable each territory to develop 
freely along democratic lines, while remaining linked to France by common 
interests.”^ The concept of “linked by common interests” can obviously 
mean many things to many persons; even among French officials its defi- 
nition apparently varied widely. It was partly because of the ambiguity of 
the political relationships that were envisioned between France and its 
overseas possessions at the time of the Union’s establishment that so much 
local resentment developed against the French in Southeast Asia and in 
Africa. 

In June, 1958, four years after the first defeat in Indochina, General 
de Gaulle proposed a new constitution for France under which overseas 
territories were offered the choice of retaining their current status, of be- 
coming overseas departments, or of receiving independence as member States 
of the newly constituted French Community. Only French Guinea, among 
the overseas territories, voted against the constitution. In September. 1938, 
this area became the independent Republic of Guinea, completely free of 
French ties. Two years later the French trusteeships of Cameroon and 
Togoland became respectively the independent Republic of Camcroun and 
Republic of Togo. By the end of 1960 the former territories of Ficnch ^Vcst 
Africa, French Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar had become independent 
States within the French Union. Madagascar was renamed the Malagasy 
Republic, and from French West and French Equatorial Africa clc\cn new 
States were created (sec Table 1 ). All twelve became member states of the 
French Community. Within the Community theie exists an economic, tech- 
nical, and customs union of the former French Equatorial .Africa (Central 
African Republic, Congo. Gabon, and Chad States), an cnfciife of four 
former members of French West Africa (Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper 
Volta, Niger), and a West .African customs union embracing Senegal, Mali, 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey. Upper Volta, Niger, and Mauritania. 

The four overseas departments — Martinique, Guadeloupe, French 
Guiana, and Reunion— are considered integral pails of France and send 
lepresentatives to the Frencli National Assembly. French policy with respect 
to these areas, as well as to the oveiscas territories, has been one of assimila- 
tion, attempting to bring all inhabitants within the social, cultuial, and j)o- 
litical family of France. In \iew of llu* low cultural levels of many of the 
colonial peoples, the actual implementation of this policy has taken pl.ice 
only on a small scale. 



In the former associated slates of Cambodia, Laos, and Viclnnm and in 
protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco there was little interference with 


* The French Unu,n. French 
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local institutions. The inability of the French to come to an agreement with 
local leaders on the terms of the political status of the associated states and 
protectorates led to the gradual weakening of political ties between these 
areas and the mother country. By 1956 France had officially ended its rule 
in Morocco and Tunisia and in the States of Indochina. In a last effort to 
retain something of its influence in the two North African territories, the 
French government maintained it was still linked to Morocco and Tunisia by 
ties of “interdependence,” although, as in former times, the actual nature 
of these tics was not clearly determined. In 1959 Tunisia ended its customs 
union with France, and two years later there were armed clashes in Tunisia 
over French reluctance to set a definite date for evacuation of its base at 
Bizertc. All French troops in Morocco had been withdrawn by the end of 
1961, 

Algeria, which was the home of nearly one million Frenchmen, was 
treated for years as a part of metropolitan France, and, like the overseas 
departments, sent representatives to the French National Assembly. Among 
the overseas possessions it was France’s leading trade partner and the 
source of greatest investment; after 1957 it became an increasingly important 
source of petroleum and natural gas. But the seven-year-long struggle for 
Algerian independence ended in July, 1962, with .Algeria’s complete political 
separation from France. The prolonged warfare in Algeria helped to destroy 
any plans De Gaulle had for the creation of a French “power zone” in the 
western Mediterranean based on close cooperation between France and its 
former North African territories. 


/I.s.^rfs and Liabilities of the Community 

The inii)orlance of the French Community to France might be summed 
up in three terms — prestige, manpower, and commerce. .Although the ma- 
jority of the rrcnch jjcople has never been particularly “colony conscious,” 
the o\cis('a> |)osst‘s>ions have always been a source of national pride. Coun- 
tering iliis. lu'wevcr. have been certain liabilities, such a.s the long, slow re- 
treat in Indochina and the rebellions in North Africa, which have harmed 
rather than cnhancc'd France’s prestige. Lo-^s of political control in these 
two areas ha>, of course, affected their use as settlement areas for the French. 
In the first eiiiht months of 1962, for example, nearly 500,000 French settlers 
in Algeria had fled to France. 

I'Ac Flench h.uc long looked to overseas possessions as sources for 
militarv manixnver. Non-European troops ha\’e been important to the 
maintenance ol I'lench power throughout its world-wide empire. Since 
World War II. Iiowcw'r. the overseas possessions have been more of a lia- 
Inlitv than an .i"-ct to France in this respect. The Indochina war cost the 
French army (including the Foreign Legion) 49,000 dead and necessitated 
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the deployment of several French divisions to that area, some of which had 
to be withdrawn from western Europe, where they were intended for use 
with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Algerian war resulted in 
the loss of another 15,000 men and the deployment of a maximum of ^00,* 
000 troops to that area. 

The Community is France’s greatest trade partner, accounting for about 
one-quarter of France’s imports and nearly 40 per cent of its exports. From 
the Community members come iron ore, phosphate, grain, wine, sugar, 
graphite, and, from Algeria, petroleum. Continued improvement in the 
standard of living of the peoples in dependent areas of the Community ^\’ilI 
mean greater markets for French exports, and increase the potential eco- 
nomic value of the overseas possessions to France. The French ha\'C also 
sought to retain close economic ties with many of their former dependencies 
in Africa (see Chapter 14) and thus continue to realize some of the bene- 
fits of the preindependence years, 

THE PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 

Portugal was the first Stale in Europe to develop an overseas empire. 
Early in the fifteenth century Portuguese expeditions began exploring the 
west coast of Africa in an effort to discover a sea route to India, and in 
subsequent years Portuguese colonies were established in Afiica, Asia, and 
the East Indies. Brazil was Portugal’s one possession in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Many of these territories were eventually lost, but Portugal still retains 
a considerable colonial area for development. The decline of Portugal’s em- 
pire after the middle of the sixteenth century was occasioned by a number of 
factors, including the gradual depletion of manpower in the nation as a re- 
sult of prolonged military campaigns and the persecutions and expulsion of 
Jews, whose wealth and skills had formed an important base for Portugal’s 
expansion. Other countries, with greater resources and manpower, sup- 
planted Portugal as llic scats of world empires. 

Of the 802,000 square miles of Portugal’s overseas territory, 99 per cent 
lies in Africa and off the African coast. Angola (with its northern exclave 
of Cabinda) and Mozambique arc the two largest Portuguese tcrrilories. 
Others arc Portuguese Guinea, located on Africa’s west coast, the Cape 
Verde Islands, lying west of Dakar in the Atlantic Ocean, and the islands 
of Sao Tome and Principe in the Gulf of Guinea. In 1961 Portugal’s en- 
claves in India were forcibly annexed by the Indian government, leaving 
only Macao on the coast of China and the Portuguese sector of the island of 
Timor as vestiges of the oncc-grcat Portuguese empire in eastern Asia. 

Portugal has been more successful than other European States in re- 
taining its overseas territories. The Portuguese constitution officially bars 
the cession of any of the overseas territories to foreign powers, and no pro- 
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grams have been set up for the establishment of independence. To counter 
the demands of its African peoples for increased economic and political 
opportunities, Portugal has inaugurated an assimilado policy, whereby a 
small proportion of the indigenous population in the colonies may be educa- 
ted to Portuguese citizenship and thereby enjoy the privileges of the Euro- 
peans. Even before India’s seizure of Goa and the other coastal enclaves, 
international pressure was mounting against Portugal because of its refusal 
to grant independence, particularly to its two large African possessions. 

Portugal’s historic alliance with Great Britain provided the protection 
of the British fleet and saved at least a part of the African possessions 
from annexation by other European powers. In recent years Portugal has 
also maintained close militai 7 relations with the United States. Portugal is 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, its principal contri- 
bution being the granting of permission to the United States to build and 
maintain an air base in the Azores Islands. 

Portugal’s well-known overseas possession the Azores Islands lies a 
thousand miles west of Portugal itself and is an important air stop for 
transatlantic flights. The islands are administered as districts of Portugal. 
Likewise, the Madeira Islands, southwest of the Azores, are considered part 
of Portugal. The total population of Portugal’s overseas possessions (exclud- 
ing the .\/ores and Madeira) is about 12^4 million. Although the colonial 
peoples in Portugal’s overseas possessions are generally at a low stage of 
cultural developtnont, the empire ranks as Portugal’s leading trade partner, 
accountiu" in 1 9:)9 h)r about 26 per cent by \ aluc of its foreign trade. Em- 
pIoyriKMU ofjportunities in Portugal are insufficient to satisfy the needs of 
the j)rc'ient population, and there has been pressure for emigration to the 
Afiiran colonies. If acricultural, mineral, and power resources in Portu- 
guese Afiica are further desclopcd, and if internal stability and continuing 
colonial status can he maintained, the empire may in time prove to be an 
important asset to the people of Portugal. 


THE SPANISH EMPIRE 

Spain, whose etn])i»e tanks well down in size among those of the Western 
European statc'^. \vas etnee the greatest maritime power of the Continent. In 
1494 in the ! reals of lordesillas Spain was awarded all newly discos’ered 
lands west of jO' west longitude; as a result Spain’.s colonial possessions were 
confined laiuelv to the Western Hemisphere. The Philippines were the only 
major Spani'h po-"^essi(m in the Far East. Spanish ships also sailed along 
the west coast of Attica, and this e.xploration led to the establishment of 
colonies to the s(njth ol Moiocco and in the area of the Gulf of Guinea. 

I he defeat ol the Spanish Armada by the British in 1588 spelled the 
end of Spain’s dominance of the seas, but the nation continued to control 
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many of its overseas possessions until the nineteenth century, when a majority 
of the Latin American states achieved independence. Later, as a result of 
the Spanish-American War, Spain was forced to withdraw completely from 
Latin America and from the Pacific. Thus since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century Spain has had only its African possessions left to de\elop. 

The tremendous energies expended by the State in colonial activities 
three and four centuries ago are no longer evident either in its domestic or 
its overseas activities. “Assimilation” and “monopoly” are terms uhich may 
best describe Spanish colonial policy. Both the Balearic and Canary islands 
are administered as an integral part of Spain. In other areas attempts have 
been made by both church and state to Christianize the inhabitants and in- 
still in them something of Spanish culture. Non-Spanish commercial enter- 
prises are discouraged from operating in the overseas territories, and there 
has been no attempt to prepare the local peoples for self-government. 

In 1956 the Spanish government announced the ending of its protec- 
torate over Spanish Morocco, and two years later Southein Morocco was 
also ceded to Morocco. The remaining territories — Spanish Sahara and 
Ifni and Spanish Guinea, together with three coastal enclases in Morocco 
and three offshore islands — have a combined area of 114,000 square miles 
and a population of about 450.000. Spain’s possessions arc of relatively little 
economic value. howcN-cr, and the Spanish people themselves are not particu- 
larly concerned with the countiy’s colonial activities. Rio dc Oro in Spanish 
West Africa is important as a base for fishing fleets, and Spanish Guinea 
exports agricultural products, such as cocoa and coffee. 


THE NETHERLANDS EMPIRE 

The Netherlands, like Spain, is an important colonial power of the past. 
In the early seventeenth century Ilollan<l built up a gieat overseas empire 
in the Western Hemisphere, Africa, and the Far East. Although the African 
and most of the Western Hemisphere possessions were eventually lost to 
other powers, Dutch holdings in the East Indies were retained through 
World War II; with the loss of the western portion of New Guinea in 1962, 
only a few possessions in Latin America still remain under Dutch control, 

Prior to World War II the Dutch empire measured over 800,000 square 
miles and contained nearly 80 million per.sons. The wealth of the N('th(“r- 
iands East Indies was an important clement of the nation’s economy, for the 
colony served as an area for emigration, a market for exports, and a .source 
of raw materials and investment opportunities. On the eve of World War 
II there were o\'er 2!10,000 Dutch nationals living in the East Indies, aiul 
from that area came such valuable products as tin, petroleum, rubber, .sugar, 
and (jitinine. The Dutch were leaders among the European possets in the 
art of cr)lonial administration, partly as a result of their concern for liealth. 
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education, and economic progress of the local peoples. The political policies 
of The Hague government were conser\’ative, however, and there was little 
thought given to native self-rule other than that connected with local affairs. 
Thiis the Netherlands’ colonial policy, lying somewhere between the “au- 
tonomy” of the British and the “assimilation” of the French and Portuguese, 
contained some of the negative features of both systems. The Dutch made 
relatively few attempts to indoctrinate their colonial peoples with Dutch 
culture; rather, they respected local institutions and did what they could to 
protect them. On the other hand, the Dutch were unwilling to face the 
logical outcome of local economic and political progress, namely, that the 
people would in time reach a point where they would actively demand 
self-rule. 

During AVorld War II the Netherlands East Indies were occupied by 
the Japanese. Following the war Holland was unable to re-establish effective 
control over its possession. In 1949 the entire area, with the exception of 
^v•estcln New Guinea, became independent (see also Chapter 15). For 
years the cjuestion of western New Guinea’s status exacerbated relations be- 
tween the Netherlands and Indonesia (see page 519). In August, 1962, the 
Dutch finally agreed to rclintjuish control of the area. As a result the Dutch 
o\erscas territories are now reduced to Surinam in northern South America 
and to the Netherlands .Antilles, consisting of the Caribbean islands of 
.\iuha. Bonaire. Cuiacao. Saba. St. Eustatius, and the southern half of St. 
Martin. Both Suriiuun and the Netherlands Antilles have local autonomy, 
\\iili tlu; Dutch retaining control of defense and foreign affairs. 

THE DANISH EMPIRE 

Danish control of o\erseas tciritories dates back to the late fourteenth 
century, when Icel.and became a colony. Later colonization efforts led to 

• 4 

the I'stahli'luneui of flanish tciritories in Greenland, the Faeroes, the West 
Indies, and Airica. 'I'hc .African possessions, acquired in the seventeenth 
centuiy, wcio only licit! for a short time, but the other territories remained 
under Danish control down to the twentieth century. In 1917 the United 
States ac()uiicd po>'=('"ion of the Danish ^Vcst Indies (now known as the 
Virgin Llands). and the following year Iceland became a sovereign State, 
joined in a peisonal union witli Denmark.'* 

Greenland and the Faeroe Islands, Denmark’s remaining overseas ter- 

stjuarc miles in area. Both are important as sites 
for liases in the dcfcn''C of the North Atlantic, but neither one is of great 
economic importance to Denmark, except for the fishing activities carried 

■ 1 11.- .-Nl.ailislmn-ol i>t 1(1-1. >11(1 III A (.oiiiiiionvvvultlt t\po of relationship svith Denmark preceded 
'imil.ir llritLsli. Frendi. .-Xnn-ritiiii. ^ind Dulrh orcaniwitions by n number of years. In 19-14 Iceland 
complt‘(c)y mtii'peiHit nt OstniNh poliUcai ties» 
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on by the local peoples. In 1953 Greenland was officially made an integral 
part of the Danish State, and the area’s approximately 31,000 inhabitants 
were thus politically (if not culturally) assimilated within Denmark itself. 
The Faeroe Islands recei\’ed local autonomy in 1948. The Faeroes are 
economically dependent upon Danish subsidies, and there is little pressure 
there, or in Greenland, for national independence. 


THE UNITED STATES EMPIRE 

The growth of the Amci ican overseas empire began in the 1850’s, when 
tiny Howland, Baker, and Jarvis islands in the mid-Pacific were acquired 
because of their guano deposits, which were being exploited by United States 
companies. In 1867 the Midway Islands were also annexed, and in the same 
year the United States purchased Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000. Al- 
though at the lime of the purchase the United States showed little interest in 
Alaska, the territory has since proved extremely valuable in terms of re- 
sources (gold, fish, furs, timber) and of strategic location. Five years later 
American Samoa was obtained as a naval base. In 1898, upon the j)etition 
of its government, Hawaii became a United States possession, and following 
the war with Spain (1898) Puerto Rico and the Philippines were also ac- 
quired. Construction of the Panama Canal in the early years of the twen- 
tieth century led to the granting by Panama in 1903 of a perpetual lease 
over the Canal Zone. In 1917 the Danish Virgin Islands, east of Puerto 
Rico, were purchased from Denmark to protect the eastern approaches to 
the canal. Thus by the end of World War 1 the American empire totalled 
nearly 700,000 square miles in area, placing it eighth in size among the 
empires of the world. With the exception of Alaska, virtually all the United 
States possessions were of particular naval significance, indicating the trend 
of thinking prevalent among statesmen during the years when the Uniied 
States was taking its position among the leading political powers of the 
world. 

Since 1920 three major developments have occurred in America’s 
overseas territories. These are, first, the granting of independence to the 
Philippines in 1946, second, the accpiisition of United Nations trusteeships 
over the former Japanese-mandated islands in the central and western Pa- 
cific following World War II, and, third, the granting of statehood to 
Alaska and Hawaii. As a result of these changes the empire of the United 
States now totals just under 4,000 s<iuare miles with a population of 2/^ 
million. 

The overseas possessions have never assumed as important a role in 
United States affairs as have, for example, the territories of Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands in those nations’ activities. Political control of the Pan- 
ama Cana! Zone and of island areas in the Pacific affords the United States 
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sites for military bases, while Puerto Rico is an important market and area 
for investments. Few Americans emigrate to the overseas territories; rather, 
thousands of territorial residents, particularly from Puerto Rico, come each 
year to reside in the United States, most of them in the hope of obtaining 
better employment than is possible on the island. Indeed, only recently has 
the United States really been faced by the problem of relatively large num- 
bers of “colonial” persons emigrating to the mother country in search of 
low-paying jobs. 

Control of the United States over its various overseas possessions is in 
a state of gradual change. Puerto Rico has become a commonwealth, rather 
than independent or a state of the United States. Some degree of internal 
autonomy may eventually be granted to American Samoa, particularly in 
view of the award of independence to \Vestcrn Samoa by New Zealand in 
1961. Pressure is periodically applied by Panama on the United States for 
evacuation, or at least some change in the political status, of the Canal Zone 
(see page 190). Generally speaking, however, the American empire repre- 
sents a fairly stable political entity, both in size and in geographical distribu- 
tion. 


THE AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND EMPIRES 

Both Australia and New Zealand have colonial possessions in the Pa- 
cific. Australia controls southeast New Guinea (Papua), across the Torres 
Strait from the Austrialian mainland, and administers northeast New 
Guinea (Territory of New Guinea) and the islands to the northeast and east 
ns a United Nations trusteeship tcrritoiy. These areas are of little economic 
\’aluc. and because of the generally low cultural level of the indigenous in- 
liabitants. the .Australians have made few moves toward granting self-rule. 
Control of eastern New Guinea and the adjacent islands docs, however, 
piox'ide a defensive screen against potential attack from the north. 

New Zealand’s overseas territories include the Cook and Tokelau islands 
in the sovitliern Pacific. New Zealand also controlled the trusteeship ter- 
ritory of ^Vestern Samoa, but in 1961 this area, with a population of just 
over 100,000. was granted independence. Neither the Cook nor the Tokelau 
islands arc of much commercial value, and there is Hltlc pressure there for 
independence lioni New Zealand’s control. 

OTHER EMPIRES 

Norway, Bolgiuin, and the Republic of South Africa are three other 
Slates which have been noted for their colonial holdings. Norway in 1925 
was granted sovci-eignty over the group of islands in the Arctic Ocean collec- 
tively called Spitsbergen (or Svalbard), with the provision that they be per- 
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manently demilitarized and that certain other powers be granted economic 
rights there. The chief resource of Spitsbergen is coal, some of which is 
exported to Norway (the nation has practically no domestic coal supplies) 
and some to the Soviet Union. The Norwegians also control Jan Mayen 
Island (uninhabited except for Norwegian meteorological personnel), lo- 
cated between northem Norway and the coast of Greenland, tiny Bou\'et 
Island in the South Atlantic, and Peter I Island in the Antarctic Ocean. 
Norway’s maritime interests are reflected in the fact that all of her overseas 
possessions are insular. The territories have a total area of 24,000 squaic 
miles and a population of less than 3,500 persons. 

Belgium’s history of colonial control dates back only to the late nine- 
teenth century. The country’s independence was not achieved until the 
1830’s, and in the decades which followed Belgium’s leaders devoted their 
energies to building up their country’s economic level, giving little attention 
to the acquisition of colonial areas. In 1878, howcv'cr, Belgium s King 
Leopold I sent the noted explorer Henry Morton Stanley into the Congo River 
basin to supervise the establishment of Belgian outposts and to explore the 
area more fully. At the Berlin Conference of 1884-85 Leopold was declared 
sovereign of the Congo Free State, and for over twenty years he controlled 
the region as his own private estate. Not until 1908 did the Belgian govern- 
ment assume responsibility foi‘ the large tropical aica. 

At the end of World War I Belgium was awarded a League of Nations 


mandate over Ruanda-Urundi, a former German possession adjoining the 
Belgian Congo in central Africa. In I960 the Belgian government, in re- 
sponse to strong nationalist pressmes. ended its coiitiol o\'cr the Belgian 
Congo (see Chapter 1.5). and two years later Ruanda-Urundi was split into 
the two independent States of Rwanda and Buiundi. Thus Belgium has 
ceased to be a colonial power. 

The Republic of South Africa, is, in cfTcct. a colonial power, although 
its territory adjoins the mother country. South Africa was granted a mandate 
over German Southwest Africa, an area of over 300,000 square miles, folloxv- 
ing World War I, and over forty years later the Republic refuses to con- 
sider any plans for independence for Southwest Africa (see page 454). Italy 
and japan, two former colonial powers, were stripped of their oveiscas 
holdings following World War 11. Italy in 1950 received a ten-year United 
Nations trustec.ship over former Italian Somaliland, but this trusteeship lias 

now been terminated. 


Trends in Western ColunUdistn 

The decline of colonialism lias, since the end of World War IT, been 
one of the major trends in the world political pattern. In Africa, Kenya, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Southwest Africa, and the two 
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Portuguese territories of Angola and Mozambique are the principal de- 
pendent areas which still remain. Other important areas of the world are 
the three Guianas, British Honduras, eastern New Guinea, and the territo- 
ries of northern Borneo. Taken together the remaining dependent areas have 
a combined population of some 30 million. 

It is interesting to note that the elaborate trusteeship machinery set up 
by the United Nations has little material with which to work except for 
the former Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific (now administered by 
the United States), northeast New Guinea, and Nauru Island in the Pacific 
(under the combined control of Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand). Thus the era of international inspection of colonial holdings has 
almost disappeared. Regardless of differing stages of cultural or economic 
development, a great part of the tropical and subtropical work has become 
(or will soon become) politically free. 

The successful achievement of independence by so many peoples and 
political regions raises a number of difficult questions so far as future con- 
ditions are concerned. Some of these will be considered briefly here. 

1. Will the newly independent States retain the territorial form they 
had at the time of independence? In practically eveiy case the boundaries 
of these new States were laid down by the former colonial powers in the 
interests of administrative efficiency (or of compromise between conflicting 
interests). In the new era of nationalism there may be pressures by one 
State or another to relocate borders. There may be moves to divide existing 
Stales into two or more parts, or, conversely, to unite two or more States 
into some larger political unit. Such potential changes could involve 
friction and possible waifare. 

2. Can the new States achieve economic viability? Some of the former 
colnnic-v have great natural wealth; others arc poor in resources. There are 
great dilT('ienc'("; in pressures of population among these States, as well as 
in training and education of the inhabitants and of availability of capital. 
Along with indcjjcndence frecjucnlly come greater demands by the people 
of a State lot tnat('rial goods and an increase in the level of expectations. 
Yet atiaianu nt <>f s(ni-rule is frequently followed by a withdrawal of foreign 
capital, diioiigli ieni of violence or of instability of the government. 

3. W hat itl«'('I()'jie>; will ultimately be adopted by a new State? Although 
the State' wlii. Ii lia\e achieved independence since World War II were 
colonies »■( die F.uiopean nations or of the United States, it does not 
neccssaiih loiiow dial they will adhere to the political and social traditions 
of these aie.i> I'oliilcal leaders in the new States have often been educated in 
Europe or '.he Lhiiied States (and fiequently imprisoned by the mother 
countr>’ for in'un (“ciionist activities'), but in an effort to achieve economic 
and social goals as i.ipiclly as possible, these leaders, or those who succeed 
them, may turn to Coinmunisin. or a socialist type of dictatorship. Com- 
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munist propagandists promise rapid economic advancement (“look at the 
economic growth rates of the U.S.S.R.”), while dictatorships are held to he 
more efficient than democracies. 

4. How will the new States react toward international crisis? The 
stereotyped leader of a newly independent State is (a) suspicious of every- 
thing “Western” because of his country’s recent colonialism; (b) impressed 
with the Soviet Union because of its stand against colonialism and its 
recent economic growth rate; (c) desirous of world peace, and thus suscep- 
tible to unrealistic peace proposals; {d) concerned above all with the 
development of his own State, and thus willing to accept aid from whatever 
source, while at the same time reluctant to support international action 
which does not immediately concern his own people. Although such a de- 
scription, in its entirety, does not fit all. or even a majority, of the leaders of 
newly independent States, there is sufficient truth in it to illustrate sonte 
of the difficulties encountered at the United Nations and elsewhere in the 
soliciting of support in time of international emergencies, such as those in 
Israel, the Congo, or Laos. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all experienced by leaders of many 
of the new Stales is in recognizing and assessing what might bo called the 
“new colonialism” of the mid-twentieth centurs — that of the Coinnuinist 
States, pai'ticulai ly the So\ict Union and Mainland C.hina. 1 he So\iet 
Union, since the start of World War II. has incorporated within its borders 
the former independent states of Latvia, Lithuania. Estonia, and 'I'annu 
Tuva, as well as portions of Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Romani.i. 
It has set up Moscow-oriented regimes in Poland. Czechoslovakia. Hungary. 
Bulgaria, Romania, Albania, and East Germany. Communist China has 
extended its sway over Tibet and North Vietnam, and from North Vietnam 
Communist forces arc threatening Laos and South Vietnam. The Soviet 
Union also moved into North Korea in the closing days of World War II 
and from there launched an attack on South Korea in 1950. 

This new colonialism differs in seveial respects from the traditional 
variety. The “colonial” territories are for the most part contiguous to the 
mother country rather than separated from it by expanses of ocean. 'I here 
are no official acknowledg<-ments of the colonial ties (although, following the 
Hungarian upriving of 1956. the Soviet Union complained that the United 
Nations had no business investigating a crisis “within the Socialist camp”). 
The freedom of action of leaders of the so-called satellites varies consider- 
ably, Ulbricht of East Germany is viitually unable to move without instruc- 
tions from Moscow, while Hoxha of Albania has engaged in vitupi-rativc 
exchanges with Khrushchev and is apparently moving closer ideologically to 
Peking. There are no guidelines to fol!f)w on the way to “independi-ncc” 
under this new form of colonialism. 'Flic wall in Berlin, the truce line in 
Korea, and the disputed border along the Himalayas symbolize the tenitorial 
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limits of the new empires, about which so few operational details are in 
fact known, and toward which so many responsible persons are unwilling 
to look objectively. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


• The United States is a unique politico-geographic phenomenon — unique 
because of its location and resource potential, unique because of the course 
of its political and economic development, and unique because of the 
current problems of adjustment to changing world conditions which it faces. 
Through the years of its existence as an independent political unit it has 
(with one notable exception) satisfied the three criteria for viability, that 
is, the maintenance of internal cohesion, of economic consistency, and of 
territorial security. The State has not lost a war, nor has its tcriitor>' been 
invaded during the past century and a half. As the greatest economic and 
military power on earth following World War II. it was forced, albeit 
reluctantly, into a position of leadership in world affairs, a position which 
has resulted in the focusing of world attention on some of the traditional 
problems of internal development within the United States. The days of 
“splendid isolation” have disappeared, to be replaced first by the brief era 
of undisputed supremacy, and more recently by a time of questioning and 
reappraisal in the face both of the growing power of the Soviet Union. 
Communist China, and the European Common Market, and of new 
complexities in the ideological struggle with Communism. As a political 
region the United Slates might be considered in terms of the five basic 
elements listed in Chapter 3; as a world power phenomenon it will be con- 
sidered instead under the three categories of uniqueness noted at the 
beginning of the chapter. 
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Figure 13, The United Slates 
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LOCATION AND RESOURCE POTENTIAL 

Location has been one of the dominant influences in the development 
of the United States, The protection afforded by three thousand miles of 
ocean, the mid-latitude climates, and the vicinal location with respect to 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere have all contributed in many ways to 
the United States’ power position. Althouch the barrier effect of the 
Atlantic has been diminishing since the advent of the Air At!;e. the presence 
of this water body, together with that of the Pacific Ocean and of the .\rctic 
region, still represents an element of protection for Anglo-Amcrica fiom 
potential enemies in Eurasia. Location on two oceans means that the 
United States has long sea frontiers to defend, but it has facilitated the 
State’s maritime development and the establishment of overseas contacts 
with the other parts of the world. 

Because of the mid-latitude location of the United States there arc no 
areas of arctic climate, except for some of the high mountain regions, and 
the only tropical climate is in southernmost Florida. Thus Europeans weie 
attracted to the country for settlement as far back as the early seventeenth 
century. Another climatic advantage of the United States is that there is 
a sufficiently wide variety of climates within its borders to permit many 
types of crops to be grown. On the other hand, the major climatic dis- 
advantage is the fact that much of the western portion is arid, or semiarid. 
a limiting factor on the nation’s agricultural potential. 

An additional locational advantage is that neither Canada nor Mexico 
represents a potential rival to United States power, nor do any other of the 
States of the Western Hemisphere, cither alone or in alliance with one 
another. The dominance of the United States in its hemisphere is an asset 
which has frecjucntly been noted by writers living in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
where national power is more diverse. The dominance is largely the result 
of the size of the population of the United States, of the development by 
the population of the State’s agricultuial, mineral, and power resources, and 
of the political and cultural conditions existing within the United States 
tmder which this development was made possible. Both Canada and Brazil 
arc of commensurate size, but climate and lack of good agricultural land 
have kept their populations well below the United States level. The remain- 
ing areas of Latin America have been politically divided into States so much 
smaller in size and population than the United States that they in no way 
compete with it in terms of national power. 

The land area of the United States totals 3,5,52,197 square miles, placitig 
it fourth in size among the countries of the world, behind the Soviet Uni<ni. 
Communist China, and Canada. The State’s size has been sufficiently great 
to permit considerable expansion of settlement and to offer the possibilities 
of a wide variety of naltiral resources within the borders. In terms of internal 
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control distance represents a strong centrifugal force which has been over- 
come to a considerable extent by the development of an extensive circulatory 

system throughout the country. ^ 

Surface configuration in the United States is significant primarily in 

terms of the economy. The upland areas are important for water power 

and for timber; some of the mountains and hills are also rich in minerals 

and power fuels. Upland regions, however, often limit the agricultural 

potential of particular areas as a result of slope, of soil ^es, or of their 

effects on temperature and precipitation. In terms of internal political 

cohesion, surface configuration is important primarily because of its effect 

on population distribution. This, in turn, has influenced the distribution of 

political power within the United States, but its effect on national unity has 

been minimized with the development of modern communication media. 

Mountain groups may have certain cultural differences from the majority 

of the population, but here again there are no powerful centrifugal forces 

when measured on the national scale. Surface configuration also has little 

effect on the structure and functioning of the international borders. For 

only 175 miles, between Maine and Quebec, does a portion of the United 

States boundary follow a landform— in this case an upland area, which is 

a northern extension of the White Mountains. Mountains, however, have 

piovidcd the bases for the delimitation of some state borders, as between 

Idaho and Montana and North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Soils and natural vegetation contribute to the resource base of the 
United States, although in both cases human use — or misuse — has tended 
to lessen their value. Most of the virgin forests of the country have dis- 
appeared, and the United States is now dependent on Canada for much of 
its wood requirements. The destruction of the forests has resulted in 
serious soil erosion; the tremendous quantities of alluvium which are 
carried downstream each year by the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
ate in part tlic result of deforestation in the upper Mississippi basin. The 
plowing up of natural grasslands in the semiarid parts of the United States 
has contributed to the great dust storms in that area, w’hich have further 
depleted the natural resource base. Here then are two physical assets 
w hose potential value has declined considerably w'ithin the past two centuries. 

^Vith regard to minerals and power resources, the United States is self- 
sufficient in many items, such as coal, copper, petroleum, iron ore, molyb- 
denum. and sulphur, although the gradual depletion of domestic sources 
of petroleum and iron ore is forcing the Americans to look to other areas 
for supplies. Tlie United Stales, however, is almost completely dependent 
on foreign sources for chromite, nickel, tin, manganese, platinum, asbestos, 
cjuartz ciy’stals, and industrial diamonds; it is also partially dependent on 
foreign areas for o\‘er a dozen other items, including cobalt, lead, zinc, 
and tungsten. Of the mineral shortages Canada and Mexico together make 
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up much of the deficiencies in nickel, asbestos, lead, and zinc, and Canada 
is becoming increasingly important as a source of iron ore. The State has 
a large water power potential which is not completely utilized. Further 
developments on such rivers as the Niagara, the Colorado, and the 
Columbia will increase considerably the national hydroelectric power output. 

Water features are a final physical asset. In terms of transportation the 
Mississippi and its tributaries (notably the Ohio, the Tennessee, and the 
Missouri) and the Great Lakes comprise two of the most valuable inland 
water systems of the world. Canalization, dredging, and the development of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic, 
arc engineering improvements which have greatly enhanced the value of 
these watcr^vays to the United States. The factor of hydroelectric power has 
already been mentioned. In addition, some of the water bodies have also 
been useful for irrigation and for water supplies to industrial areas. 

Type, Size, and Distribution of Population 

The population of the United States is an important aspect of its 
resource potential, representing as it does a complex mixture of cultural 
groups. Only one element, the 350,000 Indians, are descendants of the 
original inhabitants of the country. Generally speaking, the various groups 
composing the white population have become well assimilated. Little atten- 
tion is normally paid to differences among Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, 
among descendants of particular European stocks, or between recent immi- 
grants and those whose forefathers have been in the United States for many 
decades. Difficulties, however, do arise in connection with the nonwhitc 
population— Negroes, Indians, and Orientals— as well as with Latin Amcii- 
can groups, such as Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. One of the major causes 
of discrimination against these groups is fear on the part of many American 
whites of a lowering of their social and economic levels, should full eco- 
nomic and political equality be granted to these lowci-income groups. I he 
proportions of this racial conflict are magnified in the United Stales because 
of the large number of nonwhiles and of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans who 
reside within its borders. 

The problem of minority groups tends to weaken the over-all .'itnictuic 
of political cohesion. There are nearly 19 million Negroes in the United 
States, lepreseniing over 10 per cent of the total population. In some 
southern states the Negro population approaches that of the white, with 
resultant social, economic, and political repercussions (Figure 14). Twenty 
per cent of Alaska’s population consists of Indians and Eskimos, while in 
llawaii only 32 per cent of the people are white, the rest being Japanese, 
Filipino, Chinese, and ollters. 

The problem of discrimination against the Negroes has represented 
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Fifnire 14. Percentafic of i\cf:roe5 in the l.nitcd Slates by States, 1060. Note the corre- 
lalion Ix-twcrn the distribution of Negroes and the slates of tlie Confederacy in the Civil 
(Figure 21). 


a inajor source of controversy between fetJeral and state powers in the 
United States. In May, 19.)4. a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ouiiawed scgretiation in the public schools of the United States; three 
ycai s latei United States troops were sent to Little Rock. Arkansas, to enforce 
a ledeial cotirt’s order for the intemation of twelve Ney:ro pupils into the 
public schools there. By 1961 only four southern states (Missisippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina) had refused to accept token integration. In 
Louisiana four Negro students attended mixed classes; in North Carolina, 
50; in .Arkan.sas, 100. Thus the southeastern states continue to resist the 
rulings of the f<*dcral go\ eminent. 

The difhcultios of racial discrimination (involving also Negro voting 
rielits. discussed on paije 14,5) are complicated by the shifts which have 
been takini; place in the distribution of the American Negro. John Fraser 
Hart’ notes (hat in the twentieth century the Negro is becoming increasingly 
urbanized, largely as a result of migration from the rural South to metro- 
politan areas outside the South. To tlie urban areas of the Northeast have 
come migrants from die South .Mlantic states; others from the Mississippi 
Delta, the state of Mississippi itself, and central Alabama moved to Detroit, 
Chicairo, St. Louis, and other midwestern cities; still other Negroes from 

• Tlu* Oi.stribution of the Amoricau Negro,” Aiiria/s of the Associdtiou of American 

Gco^r<ij>h<rs, L (19G0)* 212-67. 
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Arkansas, northern Louisiana, and eastern Texas went to the West Coast 
cities. Within the South itself there has been considerable mo\cment of 
Negroes from rural areas to the southern cities.^ 

The growth of the United States population from about 3 million at 
the time of independence to over 179 million in 1960 was occasioned not 
only by natural increase but also by large-scale immigration, particularly 
from Europe. Between I860 and 1924 over 33 million persons immigrated 
to the United States. In the years of an expanding agricultural frontier 
and of growing industrialization, the United States could absorb a great 
number of foreigners to fomi a reservoir of cheap labor. By the beginning 
of the twentieth century, however, the era of unclaimed agricultural land 
was ending, and not long after this the industrial expansion of the country 
was also slowed due to the decline in domestic and foreign markets. In the 
face of widespread unemployment following World War I, the L^niiec! 
States government promulgated an immigration law (1921) which limited 
immigration from Europe and certain other areas to 3 per cent of the popu- 
lation of each country resident within the United States at the time of 
the 1910 census. Quotas foi most Asiatic countries had already beeji fixed 
by separate agreements, while immigration from other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere continued without numerical restrictions. Tn 1924 the ejuota 
was reduced from 3 to 2 per cent, wh<‘rc it now remains. Special i)to\ isions 
have at times been made for the admittance of refugees above the specific 
quota, such as those from Hungary after the IOjG uprising or from Com- 
munist China. In terms of the national population, however, these excep- 
tions affect an extremely small number of people. 

The existence of a large, relatively unified, population in the United 
States, with a high degree of education and training, is one of the important 
facets of the State’s power jiotcntial. The rate of annual population increase 
in 1960 was approximately 1.5 per cent, or over 2.6 million persons. In the 
period of national prosperity which has followed the ending of World War 
II, the birth rate at no time has dro])p('d below 2 }5er cent per year. I'hus. 
unlike some of the States of western Europe, the United Stales has not 
yet approached the point of stability of national population total. 

The distribution of population has been affected both bv climate and 
by industrialization. Although the bulk of the people in the past has been 
concentrated east of the Mississippi, the geographic center of pnptilation has 
been moving steadily westward, so that in 1960 it was in southwestern 
Illinois. Between 1950 and 1960 three western states — Nevada, Arizona, 
and Alaska — reported population increases of more than 70 per cejit; 
California’s increase was over 40 per cent, while Florida, with the highest 
»n the nation, had an increase of 76 per cent. Accompanying this shift away 
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from the Northeast has been the movement of people to urban areas, so 
that by 1960 70 per cent of the total population was classed as urban. These 
population changes, of course, influence the distribution of political power, 
as evidenced by the increase in membership from the Far West in the 
House of Representatives and the corresponding decrease in membership 
from the northeastern states. In 1960 California gained eight seats in the 
House of Representatives over its 1950 quota, and Florida gained four, 
wliile Pennsylvania lost three, and New York and Massachusetts each 
lost two. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The original settlements by Europeans in what is now the United 
States were a series of isolated coastal communities along the Atlantic 
seaboard. To the north the French had established a ribbon of settlements 
along the St. Lawrence River, and in the south the Spanish had occupied 
jiarts of tlie Florida and Gulf coasts. Gradually the isolated coastal settle- 
UK'nts from Maine southward expanded inland and toward one another; 
in time they evolved into the thirteen colonies which formed the basis of 
the United States. 

'File United States became independent in 1783. At that time its area 
^vas just over 800.000 square miles, but almost immediately the new counti 7 
hee:‘'tn to expand in a westward direction. Little resistance was encountered 
fioni other powers durin" this expansion. There was no political unit on 
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the west coast of sufficient strength to expand eastward through the Great 
Plains and challenge the supremacy of the eastern slates. The center of 
power in Ivlexico lay nearly a thousand miles to the south of the United 
States* path of westward progress* while to the north in Canada energies 
were being dev'oted for the most part to problems of development of tlie 
eastern regions* rather than to interference with United States expansion to 
the west. Although territorial disputes with both the Mexicans and Canadians 
arose durin" the first half of the nineteenth century, they were eventually 
settled with few lasting ill effects. By 1853 the United States had reached 
its present size and shape (Figure 15), exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii. 
Because of the unusual conditions of admission surrounding these two non- 
contiguous states, separate descriptions are given here of each of them. 


Alaska 

Largest of the former outlying territories of the United States, Alaska 
has an area of 571.000 square miles and had a population in 1960 of 
226.000. Purchased from Russia shortly after the end of the Civil War, it 
became a territory by act of C:ongrcss in 1912. with its own legislative assem- 
bly and with one nonvoting delegate elected biennially to the United States 
House of Representatives. Increased development of resources and the 
expansion of military facilities in the strategic area have been responsible 
for the trebling of the area’s inhabitants since 19.^0. Accompanying this 
population increase were growing pressures for Alaska s admittance to the 
United States as a state, thereby granting its people voting representation 
in Congress. 

Within Alaska important population concentrations arc few and widely 
separated from one another. The southern part of the state— including the 
snuiheastern Panhandle— consists of a scries of mountain ranges which tend 
to isolate the central lowland from the southern coast. The central region, 
drained by the Yukon, opens westward to the Bering Sea. North of this 
is the Brooks Range, and beyond it a broad plain which slopes northward to 
the Arctic Ocean. 

'File three areas of population concentration arc (1) the southeast, 
including the Juneau-Skagway region, (2) the Scward-Anchoragc distiict 
to the west along the southern coast, and (3) the Fairbanks region some two 
hundred miles north of Anchorage in the Yukon lowland. Included within 
the second district is the Malanuska Valley, one of the most promising agri- 
culiutal regions in Alaska. The Alaskan capital, Juneau, is locat<*d in the 
southeast, and was one of the early towns. It is outranked in population by 
l>oth .Anchorairc and Fairbanks. In years to come pressure may clev(‘lop in 
Alaska for a shift of the capital to a more centrally located area. 

Economy. Alaska’s economy is based primarily upon the development 
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of three resources — fish, fur, and minerals — of which fish (particularly 
salmon) represents about 70 per cent of the total income. Gold is the most 
important mineral produced, but the state is known to have extensive coal 
deposits, and there is the possibility of large-scale petroleum resources. The 
potential for water power development is very good, particularly in southern 
Alaska. In the southeast permission of the Canadian government would be 
necessary before large-scale power projects could be undertaken, for most 
of the essential water is on the Canadian side of the border. The Canadians, 
already involved in hydroelectric developments of their own, have been 
reluctant to grant United States concerns permission to utilize Canadian 
rivers for giant Alaskan power plants. Another Alaskan resource is lumber, 
but the cost of transportation to the United States is so high that Alaskan 
wood has little chance of competing with United States or Canadian lumber 
in the United States market, although the Japanese market offers good 
prospects. 

A final economic value of Alaska to the United States is its potential 
role as a settlement area, but here again there has been relatively little 
activity. Only about 11 per cent of the state is considered suitable for 
settlement, and the principal “pioneer” activity has taken place in the 
Matanuska \^allcy, north of Anchorage, where several thousand persons 
from the United States have undertaken to settle and farm the area since 

1935. 

The federal government controlled 99.86 per cent of the territory of 
Alaska, lea\ ing only a small area for private ownership. Federal ownership 
was set up by C^ongress to protect Alaska’s natural resources against unwise 
commercial exploitation. Mining and timber rights on government-owned 
land arc leased to private concerns, but throughout the greater part of 
Alaska little economic dc\elopmcnt has taken place. One drawback to eco- 
nomic development lias been the lack of adequate transportation facilities. 
There are only two main railroads in Alaska — a 509-mile line connecting 
Fairbanks \vith Seward, and the much shorter White Pass and \ukon 
railroad connecting Skagway with ^Vhitchorsc, Canada. The Yakutat and 
Southern is a small line serving the fishing area at the northern end of the 
Panhandle. Not until 1942 was a direct overland road completed between 
Alaska and the United States. The .-Mean Highway, forming a major 
portion of this route, connects Fairbanks with Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, a Canadian road and rail head. Ships, operating mostly from 
Seattle, still constitute the principal link and almost e.xclusive freight mover 
between the United States and its largest state. Airlines now represent an 
important additional means of communication. 

Defense Position. /Maska is located close to the Soviet Union; Attu 
Island, at the western end of the Aleutians, is but 200 miles from the 
Soviet-controlled Commander (Komandorski) Islands and 600 miles from 
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the Kamchatka Peninsula, while to the north the Alaskan and Siberian 
mainlands are 56 miles from one another across the Berins[ Strait. 

The development of large-scale military operations in Alaska has been 
a recent phenomenon. The great-circle route between the United States 
Northwest and the Japanese islands lies across southern Alaska, and duriny 
World War II defense installations were constructed in various parts of the 
territoiy. In 1942 Japanese forces occupied several islands in the western 
Aleutians, and enemy attacks were made on the Alaskan mainland. The 
conclusion of peace with Japan in 1945 was soon followed by an increase 
in tension between the United States and the Soviet Union, and aeain 
Alaska’s military importance became evident. E\'cntually United State^ 
defense officials decided upon an .Alaskan “Heartland defense concept, 
which called for the maintenance of two large air bases, one in the \'icinity 
of Fairbanks (Eielson Field) and one in the neighborhood of Anchoraye 
(Elmendorf Field). These arc supplemented by several smaller fields, 
among them bases at Nome and on the Aleutians. The presence of ladai 
screens, a strong antiaircraft defense, ground forces to protect the air bases, 
and. of course, naval sup]>ni t along the coasts constitute the supplemcntan 
elements of this “air-defense” project. The locational significance of these 
bases may be illustrated by lb-- fact that Fairbanks lies 2.900 miles from 
the Manchurian border. 1.500 miles from Seattle, and 3,200 miles fiom 
New York. In United Stales hands these bases represent a menace to eastern 
Siberia; in Soviet hands they would be a far greater menace to the United 
States. 

Statehood for Alaska. Following World War II many of the people of 
Alaska began agitating for admission of the territory into the United States. 
In 1916 a referendum was held in .Alaska on the subject of statehood, and 
it was approved by a margin of three to two. Statehood, it was argued, 
would give impetus to the territory’s economic development, since most 
decisions concerning economic activities had to be settled in 5Vashington. 
rather than Juneau. Permission was necessary from Congress, for i-xample. 
for any lumbering done on the over 99 per cent of the Alaskan icniiory 
which was controlled by the federal government. The rapid giowth ol 
Alaska’s population since 1940, the area’s military development, and the 
completion of overland connection between Alaska and the United States 
were cited as justification for statehood. 

Opposition to Alaskan statehood came first from traditionalists who 
disapproved of a noncontiguous state, from some Republicans wlio fell it 
would normally he a nemocralic stronghold, and from some “States’ 
Rights” Democrats who were concetned alxmt the inclusir)n of two Alaskan 
senators and one representative in Congress. Because of its small population 
the new state would base a disproiiortionate power in Con, gi ess. as there 
Would be one senator for less than 80.000 people, and otn- representative for 
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226,000. This same contention of overrepresentation has been used against 
the admission of virtually every new state into the Union since 1783, but it 
still has political appeal. It was pointed out that Alaska had more people 
at the time of admission than did twenty-seven other states at the time 
they entered the Union. Finally, in January, 1959, Alaska was admitted to 
the Union as the forty-ninth state. 

An important provision of the enabling act admitting Alaska as a 
state is that Alaska shall have the right to select over 100 million acres of 
vacant and unappropriated public lands; the state can open these lands 
to prospectors for minerals, and it is to derive the principal advantage in all 
gains resulting from the discovery of minerals. Certain federally adminis- 
tered lands, now reserved for the conservation of fisheries and wildlife, are 
to be transferred to the state, thereby increasing its potential tax base. 

The problem of federal-state relationships came up in Alaska in the 
spring of 1962 in connection with foreign fishing in marginal waters. Two 
Japanese fishing vessels operating in Shelikof Strait, between Kodiak Island 
and the mainland, were seized by officials of the Alaska Fish and Game 
Department without previous notice having been given to federal authorities. 
Shelikof Strait varies in width from 21 to 30 miles and is claimed by the 
state of Alaska as inland waters, although no decision on the status of 
these waters had been made in Washington. Because of the rugged nature 
of the Alaskan south and west coast, the rich fishing grounds of the offshore 
waters, and the presence of foreign fishing vessels, the Alaskans desire a 
liljcral ruling on the question of control over marginal waters, while Wash- 
ington has traditionally been conservative on these matters. 


Hatidii 

Although begun over half a century ago, the movement for statehood 
for the Hawaiian Islands gained momentum only after the end of World 
War II. The noncontiguous location of the territory' and the concern of 
some legislators o\er the inclusion of new senators and representatives in 
Congress militated against Hawaii’s admission as a state. Moreover. Demo- 
crats who felt the area would be a Republican stronghold opposed statehood 
on the grounds of political expediency. 

The Hawaiian Islands, stretching across two thousand miles of the 
Pacific, arc of economic and military significance to the United States. 
Practically all of the area and population are concentrated on the eight 
principal eastern islands; Midway, at the western end of the archipelago, 
is the only other impoiiant island group. The islands have a total area of 
6.423 square miles and an economy based on highly commercialized agri- 
cuUtire (sugar and pineapples), tourism, and the militaiy bases there, such 
as Pearl Harbor and Schofield Barracks. In 1959 Hawaii’s total dollar 
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earnings with the mainland throusfh exports and services came to 953 
million, while the islands’ Imports from the United States were valued at 
923 million. The area is clearly an important component of the United 
States cconomv. 

One of the "reat objections to the inclusion of Hawaii as a state was 
based tipon the territory’s ethnic character. Approximately 35 per cent of 
the population is Japanese in oriuin, 12 per cent is of Filipino descent, and 
another 6 per cent is Chinese. The iireat majority of these, howex’ei. aic 
United States citizens. Nevertheless, the prospect of an influx of persons of 
Oriental descent was alarming to certain congicssmen, particularly from 
the wc‘'tern states. 

Spokesmen for Hawaii pointed to the area’s war record as proof of 
the jjeopic’s loyaltv to the United States. Throughout \Vorld War H not 
a single case of sabotage by a Hawaiian civilian was reported, and the 
Asiatic population there contributed significantly to the war effort in tenns 
of labor and military service. I'he territory has a larger population than 
four of the mainland states and contributes more to the federal treasury 
than do nine of the states. 'I he desire of the Hawaiians for statehood was 
proved in 1950. when a special convention chafied a state constitution which 
was approved ovci'whehningly. first by the teiiitorial Icgislatuic and then 
by the voters of Hawaii. In August. 1959, Hawaii became the fiftieth 
state of the United States. 


Internal and External Boundaries of the United States 


The partitioning of the United States (exclusive of Alaska and Hawaii) 
into forty-eight states was not coin[)let('d until I9l2. when New Mexico 
and .Aiizona wen* admitted. The ])ioc«-ss of delimiting state boundaries 
was a complex politico-geographic one in certain areas, reflecting both the 
nature of the land itself and the interplay of “pressure politics” in the 
United States Congress, whe-re the d<*cisions as to the limits of new states 
were ultimately made.'* The fretnienl use of rivers, mountain crests, 
and stiaight lines, particularly west of the Mississippi, reflects the fact that 
here, as in Latin American and Africa, political borders are largely of the 
antecedent type, that is, laid down before the advent of appreciable white 
settlement in the border areas. As in the case of the external boundaries of 
the country, tlie sialtility of the state boundaries stands out in contrast to 
the mote changeable internal political patterns in such countries as the Soviet 
Unirm. India, or China. 

•Mthough the United States borders only two other Stales, the length 


* For ai counts ui diN|’ul 4 *s ove r iMJUiuhif Uiiiuh liowmai), “An Ann-ric.in Houndary 
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Bouiul,ir>/* The Gto;£rot/hic<tl fieiteu, XJII <iy23)* lCI-90; und Bejijuinin F. T’lionui'** “Houiul- 
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Fig:ure 16. Vnited Slatcs-Canadian Boundary — Eastern Sector. 


of its boundaries (excluding those of Alaska) totals over 5.900 miles, of 
which 4,000 are with Canada and 1,900 with Mexico. Over half of the 
border witli Canada follows water bodies, including the St. Lawrence River, 
the Great Lakes, Lake of the Woods, and the straits of Georgia and Juan 
dc Fuca between Washington and British Columbia (Figures 16 and 17). 
West of Lake Superior the boundary trends in a general northwesterly direc- 
tion to the northwestern corner of the Lake of the Woods. This is the 
northernmost position of the boundary; from here it runs due south for about 
twenty-five miles until it meets the forty-ninth parallel. In so doing it cuts 
ofT from Canada a peninsula which extends into the lake from the 
western shore. I'his peninsula, surrounded on three sides by water and on the 


Figure 17. I ni ted Stat es-Canadia n 
Boundary- art h western See tor. 
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fourth by the province of Manitoba, is, in effect, a United Slates exclave in 
Canada. After reaching the forty-ninth parallel south of this peninsula, the 
boundary turns west and follows the parallel for nearly 1,300 miles until it 
reaches an arm of the Pacific. Here, twelve miles across Boundary Bay from 
Blaine, Washington, is a second United States exclave — Point Roberts, the 
southern end of an otherwise Canadian peninsula which extends for about 
two miles south of the forty-ninth parallel. 

The Mexican border, starting at the Gulf of Mexico, follows the Rio 
Grande for 1.210 miles to El Paso, Te.xas. From heie it consists of a series 
of straight lines, except for twenty miles in the west where the Colorado 
River separates the two countries (Fi"ure 18). 

'I'hc boundaries between the United Slates and its two neii:hhors are 
unique, first, in that tfiey are completely unfortified and. second, in the ease 
of border crossini;. No passpoits are re<juired of citizens of the adjoinin-i 
countries, and millions of persons cross the borders each year as commuters, 
tourists, and temporary inhabitants. No (juotas are maintained on perma- 
nent immii^ration in either direction across the United Slaies-Canadian or 
United States— Mexican borders, allhouitb ihi-re ate rcsiiictions as to the 
number who may cross as temporary labonus into the United States from 
Mexico. Aloru' each border an International Boundary Conmrission. coin- 
posed of representatives of the two adjoining States, acts as a jjermanerri 
body for inspection of the borders, repair or replacement of border markers, 
and deierrirination of the exact border location in cases of dispute. .Moni- 
the United States-Mexican border the International Boundary Commission, 
in addition to its other tasks, also harrdh-s water problems involviruj: the two 
countries. An International Joint Commission maintains jurisdiction over 
the use, obstruction, disersion. and polluium of joint United States- 
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Canadian waterways and of waters that cross the border. 

Several important disputes have arisen between the United States and 
its neighbors, most of them in connection with common water features. 
Chicago’s diversion of the waters of Lake Michigan, for use in its navigation- 
sanitation canal running westward to the Illinois River, has brought pro- 
tests from the Canadian government because of the lowering of the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River and the resultant navigation hazards. Power 
development at Niagara Falls and navigation and power developments 
on the St. Lawrence are also matters which require joint United States- 
Canadian action. 

The division of water for irrigation in both the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado River has created problems for the United States and Mexico. 
Although about half the water in the Rio Grande comes from Mexican 
tributaries, the United States normally takes about 80 per cent of the water 
used for irrigation. On the other hand, all the water in the Colorado 
Ri\’er comes from sources in the United States, yet Mexico’s Imperial Valley 
depends upon the Colorado for irrigation. Treaties were eventually evolved 
to regulate the quantities of water each country might take out of the Rio 
Grande and Colorado. 

I'wo other United States-Mexican border problems involve the location 
of the Rio Grande and illegal immigration from Mexico. The Rio Grande 
below El Paso flows in part thiough a broad flood plain, with the river 
ineandcrina: considerably and often changing its course. Not only is the 
boundary lengthened by the meanders, but with a shift of the main channel 
areas formerly in one country become included in the other (Figure 19). In 
1033 a program was undertaken for flood control and straightening the 
channel of the Rio Grande, and the middle of the deepest channel now 
scr\cs to mark the international border.* 

The problem of the Mexican “wetbacks” (so called because many of 
them swim the Rio Grande to get to the United States) has been a frequent 
source of friction bet\vecn the United States and Mexico. Each year the 
United States go\ernmont officially contracts for the temporary ser\'ices of a 
certain number of Mexicans as agricultural workers, particularly in the 
south central and southwestern states. By means of this contract system, 
smuggling, traffic in narcotics, and the spread of disease can be watched, 
and the interests of the laborers protected against exploitation by American 
farmers. By this means, too. the wage levels of contract Mexican laborers, 
as well as of United States workers, are maintained, for the illegal immi- 
grant will gcncralK work for lower wages than will either of these other two 
groups. The lure of higher wages in the United States, however, attracts far 
more Mexicans than are handled by the contract system; as a result hun- 


* In July. UHiS, tbc VniU*<l States Agreed to code to Mexico the El Chamizal* a 437 tiwt 
bftwrrn El and Ciiulatl Jnar<*7, which was Mtvxican tcrritoni" nntil 1864 when a shift in the 
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Fiffure 10. Fluctuations 
a map liy International 


of the Rio Grande Rettieen the I iiiled .Slates and Mexico. (After 
B<»iindary and \^ aliT C^mIni^^ion. ruiled Stales and Mexico.) 


dreds of thousands cross the border illegally, and. despite tlic efforts of immi- 
gration authorities, probably over half the “wetbacks” escape detection and 
remain for indefinite periods of time in the United States. 

The Aloskan-Canadion Boundary. In 1898 a dispute arose between 
Great Britain and the United States over the location of the Alaskan- 
Canadian boundary in the Panhandle section, southeast of Mount St. Elias. 
The Treaty of 182.5 between Russia and Britain fixed the Panhandle 
boundary “. . . along the summit of the mountains parallel to the coast, 
leaving ambiguous the allocation of indentations which extended inland 
past the coastal ranges (Figure 20). When contiol of Alaska passed to the 
United Slates, American stalesnum assumed, as the Rvissians had, that the 
salt water indentations were part of Alaskan teiiitoiy, but with the discos eiy 
of gold in the Klondike the route north from Skagway, at the head of the 
Uynn Canal, became one of great significance. British authorities in Canada 
then claimed that by the terms of the 1825 treaty Skagway and the upper 
Uynn Canal, as well as the upper portions of the other indentations, were 
Canadian territory. 'I'he dispute was eventually submitt<*d to arbitration, 
and in 1903 a compromise line was agreed tipon wliich retained the inden- 
tations within Alaskan territory. 

The Ala-skan-Canadian boundars' dispute points up the unusual situ- 
ation of one State having control over much of anothei Stale’s coast 
line. Were it not for the fact that Britain-and, more recently. Canada-had 
no particular need for access to the Pacific through northern British Colum- 

it is probabfi* that the Russian and American claims to control of this 
coast would have been more strenuously opposed than was actually the 
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I'iffiire 20. Soiilhrasl .'flashan-Canadion Boitndary: Controversy and Settlement. Note 
!ii>\v iht* final a>var<l ilcnii-il (Canada arc«'s> to the si’a north of Prince Rupert. (After 
Bfinis!. A Difdomalir History of the I'nited Slates. Psed by permission of Holt, Rhinc- 
liarl and ^^in^toll. Inc., copyriyhl 1936, 1942. 1950, 1955.) 

case. There ha<? been some talk of a possible “swap” between Canadian and 
Alaskan interest here— the award to Canada of a corridor to the sea 
ihioii«h the .Alaskan Panhandle in exchange for the use of Canadian rivers 
by .\iaskan power plants. 


The Submerged Lands Dispute 

One of the most complex boundary problems with which the United 
.States has had to contend recently is in connection with the submerged 
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lands (sometimes incorrectly termed “tidelands”) off the United States. This 
problem involves two issues of political control, one between the several 
states and the federal government, and the other with respect to national 
offshore boundary claims. Several precedents ha\e been established in the 
field of international law regarding submerged lands as a result of these 
disputes. 

The impetus for the submerged lands controversy was provided initially 
by the discovery of petroleum beneath the floors of the Gulf of Mexico and 
Pacific Ocean and of methods of recovering such petroleum by drilling 
in water up to several hundred feet in depth. In September. 1945. President 
Truman issued a proclamation vshich asserted federal control o\’er mineral 
resources beneath the continental shelf off the United States mainland, its 
territories, and possessions. The total area involved in this proclamation 
amounted to 760,000 square miles. Rough estimates of oil leserves beneath 
the continental shelf off the United States mainland alone run to as much as 
one-third of the present f)rovc(l resers’es in the United States. It was speci- 
fically stated in the proclamation that control of mineial resources did not 
affect navigation on the high seas above the sliclf. nor did it extend the 
limits of the territorial waters of the United Stales. In other words, the 
United States in 1945 claimed jurisdiction over resources alone, not sover- 
eignty over the sea areas invoKetl. Despite this clear distinction between 
types of jurisdiction, a number of Latin .American States subsequently laid 
claim to sovereignty over large ocean areas oil their coasts, in confoimity 
with this “precedent” set by the United States. 

.At the time of the Truman prorlamation. there already were conflicting 
claims to ownership of offshore areas within the national three-mile limit. 
Leases on the ocean floor for drilling purposes had licen gianled to oil (om- 
panies by the coastal states since the early 19:i0’s. The question of ownersliip 
of the ocean floor arose in connection with income received from the leases 
and the legality of these leases. 

By 1937 oflicials of the federal government had begun to question the 
rights of the various states (particularly Texas. Galifornia, and Louisiana) to 
issue leases on submerged coastal lands without the consent of Clongiess. 
Thus began a three-way political struggle, with Congress passing l.iws 
granting title to the states, the President vetoing the measures, and tlie 
Supreme Court acknowledging federal rmnership of offshore lands until 
such time as a law was enacted specifically granting title to the coastal 
states. Finally, in the spring of 1953 the Submerged Lands Act granting 
the various states title was signed by President Eisenliower and became law. 

Officials of certain of the coastal states maintained that their histoiic 
state boundaries exceeded the national three-mile offshore limit. Texas 
claimed control out to ten and one-half miles (three leagues) in the Gulf 
of Mexico, because prior to 1845 the legislature of the Lone Star Republic 
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had proclaimed this limit as marking the country’s seaward boundary. 
Louisiana and Florida likewise claimed ten and one-half miles as their 
boundaries in the Gulf of Mexico. The Submerged Lands Act grants the 
coastal states sovereignty over submerged lands within their “historic ’ 
boundaries — to a distance of three miles in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and to ten and one-half miles in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Since 1793 the United States government has held the three-mile limit 
as marking the offshore boundary of United States sovereignty. The position 
was maintained at the International Congress at The Hague in 1930 and is 
used by the United States delegates in their efforts to dissuade other powers 
from making unreasonable demands for offshore sovereignty in the case of 
their own coast lines. Extension of the control of Texas and west Florida 
to the ten and one-half mile limit carries with it the implication of United 
States control as well. 

The question of the states’ offshore limits was ultimately referred by 
the federal government to the United States Supreme Court. In June, 1960, 
the Court ruled that the states of Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana 
owned rights to the subsurface resources out to three and one-half miles 
from their coasts, while Texas and Florida owned the submerged lands to 
ten and one-half miles out. Estimates of the potential oil reser\’es in the 
whole Gulf offshore area are some 15 billion barrels, of which about 10 
billion barrels arc believed to lie off the coast of Louisiana. Since, at the 
time of the Court’s decision, virtually all of the offshore oil production was 
from the area adjoining the Louisiana coast, the bulk of it beyond the three- 
mile limit, this decision was of great importance to the petroleum industry, 
which had invested an estimated $2 billion in offshore drilling. It also was 
a blow to Louisiana, since it stood to lose some $300 million in royalties 
which had been held in escrow pending a final settlement of the case. 
In addition to oil resources there is also sulphur. In I960 the first offshore 
sulphur mine began operation seven miles off the Louisiana coast- Thus the 
economic value of the submerged lands area in the Gulf of Mexico becomes 
Increasingly great. 


Problems of Representation 

Although membership in the House of Representatives is readjusted in 
accordance with population shifts at each decennial census,* there are 
several conditions under which the principle of proportional representation 
is not followed. The first involves the urban-rural ratio. According to the 
1960 census 69.9 per cent of the United States population were classed as 
urban and 30.1 per cent as rural; yet of the House seats, only 42 per cent 


' There* was, in 1960, nn average of approximately one representative for each 415,000 persons. 
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represented urban districts, while 58 per cent were from rural areas. Associ- 
ated with this is the distribution of electoral votes in presidential elections. 
Alaska, with a 1960 population of 226.000. has three electoral votes (one 
for each 75,000 persons), while New ^'ork’s 16.780.000 people have 45 
votes (one for each 323.000 persons). In 1960 President Kennedy won 
300 electoral votes to Nixon’s 223, although his plurality of votes cast was 
but 113,000 out of a total of 16.800.000. 

A more serious representation problem is that of the Negro. In six 
southeastern states (.Alabama. Georgia. Florida. Louisiana. Mississip[)i. 
South Carolina) there were in i960 an estimated 3,450.000 Negroes of 
voting age; of these less than 19 per cent were registered to vote. In 
Mississippi onlv 5 per cent of those of \oting age were registered: in 
Alabama, 12 per cent: in South Carolina. 13 per cent. 

Incc|ualitics in congressional icpresentation are reflected at the state 
levels as well, where the state legislatures determine the apportionment of 
senators and representatives. In many states the representation fiom iinal 
areas has far outweighed that from urban ones, and legislaiuics have foi 
decades resisted redistrictmg to confoirn with population shifts. Finally in 
March. 1961, the United States Supreme Court ruled tliat appeals for 
redistricting of state^ may be returnctl to the federal courts if legislaiuics 
refuse to act in conformity with pojiulation shifts within individual states. 
Here again is a case of federal pressure on individual states to conform with 
W’hat might be termed “national norms.” 


Economic Position of the United States 

The tremendous economic strength of the United States is a potent 
factor in world affairs. War, or threat of war. in the past has often been the 
final arbiter in international disputes, and the United States’ economic status, 
as a reflection of its military potential, has since 1917 been one of the basic 
components of world power relations. 'I he economic power of the United 
States is based primarily upon its possession of essential commodities, such as 
food, petroleum, and steel, its position as a market, and its control of funds 
and credits which ar<* acKanced to less wealthy countries. 

Of the ncarlv 3 million stjuare miles of land area (exclusive of .Alaska 
and Hawaii), nearly one-ciuarter is classed as arable. Actually the Uuitrd 
States is one of the few States of the world which has been systematically 
reducing its total amount of cultivated land; about thrce-ciuai ters of the 
area classified as arable is actually in crops. In normal times the country 
produces surpluses of such commodities as wheat, corn, and other grains, 

•For tJjc* Uniird Stairs iw a in 13 i>rr ceid of the* popiilutloii mi toiiTMics 

total populatjoiiv of h than 25,000. yt't sikIi <'ountii*) were* rvinvst ttUd l»> 30 prr M iit of 
n.'fitA in ktatc svnato tlirouKhout thi* Matinii and 2H Imt ce*nt of the ir» lower houics. 
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and of cotton and tobacco, and is virtually self-sufficient in wool, meats, 
fruits, and vegetables. 

In terms of industrial output the United States steel capacity equals over 
one-third of the world total. The miracle of this proditction has resulted in part 
from the tremendous market available to United States producers. The 
fifty states are in effect in an economic union with one another, since no 
trade barriers of any kind CNist between them, and production on a mass 
basis can thus be developed for the large national market. The flexibility of 
industrial production permits the United States to match the flexibility of 
military demands and not only keep abreast of technical developments in the 
military field, but also to expand or contract militar>' or consumer output 
on short notice when the situation warrants the move. 

From 1946 through 1962 the United States extended nearly $98 billion 
worth of "oods and credits to foreign countries in order to build up their 
economic strength and to aid them in arming against possible attack: this 
figure is part of a continuing program which represents large-scale United 
States commitments to foreign areas. Despite this foreign aid, however, the 
wealth of the United States has been in several respects a detriment to re- 
lations with other countries. For one thing, the existence of large agricul- 
tural surpluses has tended to create resentment on the part of the peoples 
in such countries as India, where a large segment of the population has 
insufficient food. Secondly, the great economic development within the 
United States tends to build psychological barriers between it and some 
of the less-developed countries of the world, for the peoples in these areas 
feel that the people of the United States cannot possibly understand or ap- 
preciate their problems of poverty. Finally, because of its market potential and 
its control of large-scale foreign aid, the United States occupies a position of 
great power and responsibility with respect to the economies of many other 
States. Consequently, the United States is frequently criticized for various 
situations which may adversely affect the economic conditions of individual 
States, even though these matters (for instance, a drop in the price of copper 
or coffee) may be entirely beyond the power of United States officials to 
control. 


The ViahiKly of the L tiileil States 

Internal cohesion is well developed in the United Stales, although dis- 
tance and disersity of physical elements have in the past represented im- 
portant centrifugal forces. Pop\ilation is distributed unevenly over a large 
area of land, and peoples in different parts of the countiy* have dc\ eloped 
divergent opinions with regard to national and international issues. Evi- 
dence may be found in the general distribution of “segregationists,” ‘iso- 
lationists,” and “high-tariff men.” 
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The most important of the centripetal forces have been the great mobility 
of the United States population and the development of a strong circulator^’ 
system, including modem transportation facilities and the “standardization” 
of much of United States culture as the result of a common language and 
mass communication media. The fact that there ha\e been no nearby powers 
tending to attract segments of the United States away from Washington’s 
control has also contributed to the unity of the countiy 

There were times, of course, in the development of the United States 
when strong divisive forces did appear. The territories of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, isolated from the east by the .Appalachians, threatened for a 
time to withdraw from the State, and the Republic of Texas existed for ten 
years as an independent state before becoming incorporated within the 
United States. The most serious threat to national unity occurred in 1861, 
when eleven southern states, comprising one-quarter of the area of the 
United Slates and about 18 per cent of its population, seceded from the 
Union and announced the formation of the new Confederacy (Figure 21). 
The northern armies, however, succeeded in restoring political cohesion. 

Since the end of the Civil War the problems of reconciling regional 
interests with those of the State as a whole have been reflected both in the 
patterns of voting in Congress and in the struggle for power between the 
stale and federal governments. Interiegional voting blocs, composing such 
diverse groups as, for exnmj;le, soutfiein Democrats and micbNCSt Repub- 
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Hgure 21, The Confederate Stales, 1861-65. 
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the interests of particular geographic areas. The changing distribution of 
population in the United States has, of course, influenced the activities of 
regional groups, as evidenced in the relative decline in the political strength 
of the northeastern urban areas during recent decades. The struggle be- 
tween the state and federal governments is shown in the conflicts over 
hydroelectric power developments, taxation policies, and control of the 
submerged lands off the United States coasts (see page 142) . Such a struggle 
is endemic to any political system in which power is divided between the 
national and the state or provincial bodies, but it is particularly strong in 
the United States, due to the relative power of the individual states. 

The State’s economic stability is also strong. The general prosperity is 
reflected in statistics of income per capita, in the ability of the United States 
to finance gigantic foreign aid programs, military defense spending, and 
in tlie variety of internal programs financed by the federal, state, and local 
governments. This prosperity is also reflected in the attraction of the United 
States for its overseas territories. Only the Philippines has opted for in- 
dependence; the tendency among the other areas is for closer coordination 
with the mother country in response, to a great extent, to the economic 
opportunity offered by the United States. 

So far as ability to maintain its territorial integrity is concerned, the 
United States is the greatest, or certainly one of the two greatest, military 
powers on earth. But any assessment of relative national power must lake 
into consideration not only the defense capacities so far as territorial United 
States is concerned, but also the many areas throughout the world allied with 
the United States. Modern global war is a war of movement, of assault 
against peripheral as well as central objectives. Acting in terms both of its 
own direct defense and of the defense of other countries whose loss would 
greatly weaken its own power position, the United States has committed itself 
to supporting defense efforts in many parts of the globe, ranging from South 
Korea to Pakistan and from Greenland to Turkey. These commitments 
may involve direct military aid pacts (as with Japan), common participa- 
tion in a multilateral agreement (such as NATO), or the maintenance of 
United States military bases on foreign soil (as in Iceland or Spain). 

The threat of Soviet territorial aggression in western Europe in the 
years following World \Var II led to the formation in 1949 of the North 
.•\tlantic Treaty Organi/ation (N.\TO), which united the United States and 
Canada \\ ith thirteen Euiopean nations.’ One major feature of this agree- 
ment has been that the United States has undertaken to a.ssist in the military 
build-up of its European allies, in order to bolster western Europe against 
possible invasion from the cast and to maintain air and naval supremacy 
o\cr the North Atlantic Ocean itself. 


• Denmark. Frrtnct*. iUiWt Britain. Greece* Iceland, Italy* Luxeml>our(', the NetherlaiuU, 

NDrv'ay, Portugal* Tnrkc), and Wv^X Crrmany. 
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Associated with NATO has been the development of United States mili- 
tary bases on foreign soil throughout the general noi th Atlantic area. These 
bases serve both the purpose of offense against a potential enemy and of 
defense for Anglo-Amcrica itself. The first group of bases is located in Europe 
and in Morocco; the second group stretches from Greenland through the 
central Atlantic; the third group is in Canada, Bermuda, and on some of 
the Caribbean islands (Figure 22). 

All manner of political problems arc associated with the dc\clopment 
of the network of United States bases; the conduct of military personnel on 
foreign soil, the continued granting of permission for the maintenance of 
foreign installations within a country, and the extent of United States sover- 
eignty over the area granted to it. hforocco’s achie\ement of independence 
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in 1956 meant that the treaty between the United States and France pro- 
viding for the maintenance of American bases in Morocco was no longer 
elTective. In 1963 the last of the United States bases in Morocco will be closed 
down. In a somewhat different situation, the Icelandic government in 1956 
requested that the United States abandon its base on the island. Although 
the government withdrew its request after the Soviet military action in 
Hungary in the fall of 1956, the event points up the extent to which “neu- 
tralism” may develop even among NATO members, particularly during 
times in which Cold IVar pressures are eased. The problem of maintaining 
United States bases on foreign soil involves not only NATO members but 
also such countries as Spain, Libya, the Philippines, and Japan, where 
American military installations are also located. 

The Soviet Union has frequently complained of “encirclement” by 
United States military bases and has on occasion warned countries with 
such bases of possible countermeasures. It was from Pakistan that Gary 
Powers, the U-2 pilot, took off in 1961, bound for northern Norway, and 
the U.S.S.R. reacted to his capture deep within Soviet territory with stern 
warnings to both countries. In a move for nonalignment in the Cold War, 
Saudi .Arabia insisted that in 1962 the United States cease military activities 
at the Dhahran base on the Persian Gulf. The government of Panama has 
rejieatcdly contested United Slates sovereignty over the Panama Canal Zone, 
with its military and naval bases (sec page 190). while the possibility of ac- 
tion by Cuba against the Guantanamo Bay base remains a very real one (see 


page ISO"). 

The problem of maintaining an adequate defense in the face of Com- 
inuni>t till eats obviously encompasses more than the maintenance of over- 
seas bases. It involves questions of disarmament, of nuclear testing, and 
of the maintenance of effective striking forces in case of “limited” wars. 


It also involves the military effectiveness of major allies, such as Britain, 
France, and West Germany. There is no clear-cut test (except the test of 
war itself) to determine a State’s actual ability to defend itself. New tech- 
niques of military olTense or defense, shifting alliances, changes in the capac- 
ity of a peojdo to resist outside pressures — these and similar factors may 
vitally innuence a State’s dcfcnsl\e position; in a situation so divci'sc as 
that of the United Slates vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, Communist China, oi 
other potential adversaries, the degree of territorial security which exists at 
any one time can only be roughly approximated. 


PROBLEMS OF READJUSTMENT 

"Fhc historv of the erowih of the United States reads like an almost 
continuous success stoiy. ^Vilh Its isolated position the State was fiee to 
cNjjand, to test, and if necessary reject economic, political, and social ideas. 
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to indulge in what with hindsight miijht appear as colossal mistakes, to delay 
in making and implementing unpleasant decisions. Since the end of the 
1930’s, however, the United States has no longer been able to afford the 
luxury of isolation. Not only must it assume a major role in the defense of 
the non-Communist world against the spread of Communism, it must also 
be acutely aware of the “image” it portrays to the other countries. In the 
contemporary struggle for men’s minds the relative images of the United 
States and of the Soviet Union are of great importance, since each epit- 
omizes to a ceitain extent a particular ideology-: thus a highly significant 
aspect of the Cold ^Var are the propaganda moves by each State, and by thcii 
allies, continually to improve their image vis-a-vis those of their ideoloL'ical 
competitors. Because of this role of the national “image,” and because of 
the relative freedom of press representatives to witness and report on facets 
of United States life, it follows that various imperfections or inconsistencies 
in the United States have come to assume global importance. Several of 
these imperfections will be noted here. 

Probably the most serious malady in the United States has been, and 
still is, the racial <iucstion. The action of the Supieme Court in 1934 out- 
law’ing segregation in the public schools, and the sentiments of a majority 
of the members of Congress indicate that the federal government is in favor 
of ending the inequalities due to race or color as rapidly as possible. 3 et, 
because of the federal nature of the United Slates government, the central 
government intist move slowly and with caution. The C.onstitution, rather 


than the sentiments of congressmen, is the supreme law of the land, and 
the separate states retain those rights which arc not specifically gianted to 
the federal government. Yet eight yeais after the Supreme Court’s decision 
there had been no integration whatever of Negro and white students in 
the public schools of four states of the deep South, while in a total of seven- 
teen soulhc*rn states (inclutling Majyland. Mississippi, and lexas) only 6 
per cent of the Negro pupils were in mi.sed classes. The refusal of restauiants 
in the South to serve nonwhitc dignitaries of foreign states, acts of violence 
by whites in the United States toward nonwhile citizens, Indeed the very 
continuation of segregation itself on such a massive .scale seriously affects the 
image of the United States, j)articularly so far as many of the so-called 


uncommitted states of the woi ld are concerned. 

The economic structure of the United Stales is constantly on display. 


The problems of agricultural surpluses (and the accompanying tales of large- 
scale destruction of crops in order to keep up the prices) receive little sym- 
pathy in countries where much of the population is hungry. The crash of 
1929, and the ensuing decade-long depression with its millions of unem- 
ployed, the slow rate of giowlh of the United States economy in recent years 
— all these arc poor advertisements for tin* capitalist sy.slein, as are also the 
failure of the United States to match some of the Soviet sjjace ac hievements 
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and the apparently permanent pool of unemployed in the United States, 
numbering several millions. To combat such propaganda and to turn atten- 
tion instead to obvious weaknesses in the Soviet system requires skillful action 
on the part of American officials. 

In its role as a major bulwark against international Communism the 
United States has faced, and continues to face, serious economic problems of 
foreign aid and of trade. If foreign aid is to be administered, to what coun- 
tries should it go, and in what form? The following table gives a breakdown 
of total United States foreign aid from 1946 through 1962: 


Europe 

$44.8 billion 

Far East 

22.2 

Near East and 


South Asia 

17.8 

Latin America 

6.8 

Africa 

1.8 

Othci^ 

4.3 

Total 

$97.7 billion 


(.About 60 per cent of this total was economic aid and 40 per cent 
military aid.) 

Originally, massive amounts of aid were dispatched to western Europe. 
Later (he emphasis shifted to .southern and eastern Asia. More recently 
there has been growing assistance to Latin America and Africa. The Al- 
liance for Progress,” announced in NVashington in 1961, will result in up to 
$20 billion worth of goods and credits being sent to the countries of Latin 
America during the ensuing ten-year period. 


The foreign 

trade pattern of 

the United States 

may be seen by 

following breakdown for 1961 : 




Exports 

Imports 

Total 

E.uiope 

$6,306 million 

$4,267 million 

$10,773 million 

Latin America 

3, /-')4 

3.963 

7.717 

Canada 

3.707 

2,902 

6.609 

Asia 

2.720 

3,627 

6,347 

.\frica 

766 

535 

1.301 

.Australia and 




Oceania 

473 

266 

741 

Piacticallv cverv 

\car the United 

Slates faces a pay 

ments deficit, that 


more money lea\ cs tlie country than comes in. with a consequent loss in gold 
holdings. Although the value of United States exports generally e.xcecds that 
of imj)orts. there arc such other factors as military spending abroad, eco- 
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nomic aid, private investments, and tourist spending in foreign countries 
to augment the flow of payments. For this reason the United States \iews 
with considerable concern the gradual development of the European Com- 
mon Market, an area of 180 million people to which in 1961 the United States 
exported over $3.5 billion worth of goods. As the common tariff towaid 
outsiders continues to rise in the Common Market, fewer United States prod- 
ucts will be able to compete there. Thus government officials in the United 
States have strongly urged that attempts be made to work out agreements 
between the United States and the Common Market to insure as free a 
movement of trade as possible in coming years, even though this may mean 
radical changes in traditional United States “protectionist” policies toward 
foreign goods. 

In terms of both foreign aid and of trade the United States faces glow- 
ing competition from the Soviet Union and other countries of the Soviet 
bloc (see page 338). The rise of new States, particularly in .Africa and Asia, 
means new instabilities and new demands on the United States for assistance 
in order to ward off economic collapse or the spread of Communism to the 
individual countries. The Soviet successes in massise theimonuclear weapons 
spurs the United States on to even greater efforts, yet forces must be main- 
tained for coping with “brush-fire” wars. In 1961 over half a million United 
States troops were stationed in fifteen foreign countries throughout the 
world, while another quaitei of a million were “afloat” in the naval forces. 
Soviet achievements in space have brought pressures for United Slates crash 
programs. All of these commitments weigh lu'avily on the Stale’s economic 
strength. Thus it is a period r>f uncertainty which the United States faces— 
a period in which some of the accepted postulates, such as the efficacy of 
the “containment” policy against Communism, or the miracle of United 
States industrial superiority, are being pul to tin* ti-st. One of the strengths 
of a democratic Stale should be its ability to readjust to conform with 
changing conditions. In a sense this is the supreme test for the United 
States in the next few Ncars. 
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CANADA AND THE AMERICAN ARCTIC 


• Northern Anglo-America is predominantly a pioneer area— one in which 
resource utilization is in a relatively early developmental stage. It is true that 
settlements have existed for over three centuries in Canada’s Maritime 
Provinces and along the St. Lawrence waterway, and tliat fishcimen. trap- 
pers, and traders have long worked in sucli areas as soutliern Gieenland. the 
Pacific Northwest, and the coasts of Hudson Bay. Vet the fact remains that 
the economic and cultural expansion of the lands noilh of the United States 
has been primarily a twentieth-century phenomenon, and that lesouice utili- 
zation has increased markedly since World War II. The American Arctic 
was long a frozen barrier protecting the northern approaches to the United 
States and southern Canada. Trapping, fishing, and some mining were the 
principal activities pursued there. But in reci'iit years this pattern has 
changed. The shortest air distances between the Soviet Union and Anglo- 
America lie across the north polar regions, giving rise to elaborate defense 
installations north of the Arctic Circle. Commercial aircraft cross the Arctic 
between Europe and the Pacific coast of North America. Geologists have 
found northern Anglo-America to be rich in mineral wealth and powei te- 
sourccs which are gradually being developed, bringing people and trans- 
portation media to these recently empty areas. As has happened so often 
before in North America, the peopling of this region has been accompanied 
by demands for recognition of the political rights and the economic needs 
of the indigenous people of the north. 
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CANADA 

The Canadian State is not only the third largest in the world, it is also 
one of the richest in terms of natural resources. With a relatively small and 
highly efficient population. Canada enjoys one of the highest per capita in- 
comes of any of the world’s States. Yet the Canadians do not have the 
wealth to develop their resources, nor the home markets to absorb them. 
Canada has long maintained close ties with Britain, yet, because of trade 
ties, proximity, and the influx of United States capital, it is also strongly 
oriented toward the United States. Finally, Canada lies on the direct route 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. Its tcrritoiy is close to that 
of the U.S.S.R., and with the Soviets it shares problems of polar develop- 
ment. Canada’s greatest problem, pcihaps, paiticularly since \Vorld War 
II, has been how to develop and assert its own individuality in a world of 
great powers and power blocs. 

Physical Features 

Canada has an area of over 3.800.000 square miles, throughout most 
of which there is a population density of less than one person per square 
mile. Over one-half of the population of 18 million lives within 100 miles of 
the United States border, and most of the remainder within 200 miles of 
it (Figure 23). Throughout two-thirds of Canada there arc less than four 
months in summer when the average monthly temperature is above 50° F. ; 
along the northern coast and on the Arctic islands is the tundra, a treeless 
area covered by grass and bu.shes, where no month of summer has an aver- 
age temperature above 50° F. In northwestern Canada summers, although 
short, tend to be warm, permitting some agriculture, but in the northeast, 
because of the cold waters of Hudson Bay, summers remain cool, and in 
Quebec and Labrador there is little settlement more than 100 miles north of 
the St. Lawrence. 

In Canada, as in the United States, distance and variations in the 
physical landscape arc important centrifugal forces. The country measures 
2,800 miles from north to south and over 3.300 miles cast to west, and con- 
sists of several major physiographic regions — the Eastern Mountains, the St. 
Lawrence Lowland, the Canadian Sliield. the Interior Plains, the ^Vestern 
Upland, and the Arctic islands. These regions arc important not only be- 
cause of economic diversity but also because of their effect on population 
distribution. The latter is particularly true with respect to the Canadian 
Shield, a 2-million-.square-milc area of thin soils and generally poor agricul- 

potential, although the Shield is rich in minerals. Because of the scar- 

f>f population and transport facilities throughout much of Canada, the 
difficulties of effective organization of the.se northern regions represent an 
important problem confronting the Canadian gosernrnent and jjeople. 
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Territorial Development 


The development of control by the Canadian government over the vast 
territory may be studied from two approaches: the growth and unification 
of Canada itself and the evolution of Canadian independence from Great 
Britain. By the sixteenth century the Newfoundland fisheries were being 
utilized by Europeans, and landings had been made on the Newfoundland 
coast. The first actual claim was made in 1498 by John Cabot — a claim to 
English sovereigntv o\cr the cast coast as far south as 34° north latitude. 
In 1534 Jacques Cartier reached the Gaspe Peninsula, which he claimed for 
France; he subsequently sailed up the St. Lawrence, visiting the sites of 
what are now Montreal and Quebec. Thus at an early stage the rivalry 
for control of Canada developed between Britain and France. 

The countiA’ was settled durine the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

# 

turics by both French and British colonists. The British were largely in New- 
foundland and at settlements in the Hudson Bay area; the French settled 
in No\a Scotia and the lower St. Lawrence Valley. Warfare between 


France and Britain in Europe was reflected in the New World by frequent 
skirmishes between the colonists. In 1713 France yielded to Britain her 
claims to Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia. Fifty years later, 
as a result of the British \’ictoi-y in the French and Indian War, all of Can- 
ada. uiih the exception of the two small islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
just soutl) of Newfoundland, became the possession of Great Britain. 

In its eail\' years as a British colony Canada found it necessary to as- 
similate three di\ersc groups — Frenchmen, Scots, and American lories. The 
6.5.000 Catholic Frenchmen, proud of their language, religion, and customs, 
wete determined to maintain their cultural identity in the new political 
area. I'lic descendants of the Scottish Highlanders had migrated to Canada 
in the e.u ly eighteenih century as a result of an oppressive policy on the 
part of the London goseinment toward Scotland. In 1763 these persons 
consideu'd themselves the logical “heirs” to the new British colony. The 
third gix)up comprised the appro.xiinately 40,000 American Loyalists who 
left the I'nited Stales {particularly New England) at the close of the 
Aincricaji Revolution and settled in Canada, especially in Nova Scotia, in 


\\hat is now New Brunswick, and north of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
wateiAN'ay, betwen Detioit and Montreal. In 1791 the province of Quebec 
was div ided into two new provinces. Lower and Upper Canada, the latter 
ultimately developing into the predominantly British province of Ontario, 
while tlie former (renamed Quebec) remains basically French in speech 
and culture.^ 


' J <ir .»n ixu'llfiit ncc-ount of the politit.nl p.irlitioning of C.nnwda. sec Norman Nicholson, The 
Biiitutlarics of Comulo, Its Proxinccs and Territories (Ollawn; Department of Mines and Technical 
Sur\<>N. C'ro^ruphical Branch. Mrtuoir 2, 1954). 
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Canada’s political unity was slow in coming. Not until 1867 did the 
area become a federated political region with a parliament of its own; at 
that time Ontario, Quebec. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island were joined together. 

In Canada east of the Great Lakes, boundary evolution pro- 
ceeded hand in hand with settlement and development. It was a 
comparatively slow evolution not only because it occurred in a 
period when transportation and communication were much less 
developed than they are today, but also because of the struggles be- 
tween French and British over control of the aiea. If political 
stability in the northern half of North .\merica was retarded by the 
alternations of French and British supiemacy. these alternatiorts 
did at least allow the jjolitical boundaries to e\'oKe until they met 
the requirements of (he populations iinobcd.* 


Two years later the Iludson’s Bay C*oinpan\ leiincjuishcd control of the 
Prairie Provinces to the colonial go\'einmcnt. and in 1871. upon the promise 
by the Ottawa administration to link ih(* two coasts \s'ith a transcontinental 
railroad, British Columbia on the Pacific coast joined the federation. The 
inclusion of the last proN’inte. Newfoundland, illustiates the interesting point 
that the expense of government operations may be a critical factor in an 
area’s capacity to exist as a self-governini; jiolitical unit. 

During Canada’s d<-velopment Newfoundland, together with Labrador, 
remained a separate British governorship. In 1926 Newfoundland was 
awarded dominion status, but eieht years la(er the area found ilsi-lf eco- 
nomically unable to continue the resjJonsibiHlies of self-go\’ei nment. I he 
island dominion, with few natuial lesources. was not iiiN’obed in the great 
economic expansion Canada was beginning to utitkago. (.onsequenlly New- 
foundland voluntarily aceept<*d a tempf)raiy end to its dominion status ami 
inclusion within the British Empire as a special kind of colony. This return 
to colonialism was followed in 1948 by a general leferendum among the 
people of Newfoundland to d.cide among three alternatives; continued 
colonial status for another five years, confederation with Canada, or return 
of dominion status as it existed prior to 19:i4. Proponents of eonfedr-ration 
with Canada were siicc<*ssful rn the balloting, and in Alaich. 194J. N'<*\s- 
foundland, along with Labrador-, became- Clanada’s tentli pifwince. 'I hetr- 
are few parallel cases in modern history of voluntary renunciation of inde- 
pendence by a country’s citizens. 

The modern Canadian State Is divided politically into two parts, the 
northern territories and the ten provinces. Most of the region north of the 
sixtieth parallel consists of two federal areas, Yukon and the Northwest 
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Territories. Only a few thousand persons live within this region, which 
comprises 42 per cent of the dominion. In January-, 1962, it was decided 
that a new territory, to be known as the Mackenzie Territory, would be 
carved out of the Northwest Territories. Comprising about 45 per cent of 
the Northwest Territories, it will lie east of Yukon and contain much of the 
Mackenzie River Valley, the most populated and economically developed 
area of the Canadian north. In the remaining portion of the Northwest 
Territories the population is estimated at about 7,000, of whom 5,000 are 
Eskimos. 

South of 60° north are the provinces, where the bulk of Canada’s popu- 
lation is grouped in four main areas; the Maritime sector along the Atlantic 
coast, the upper St. Lawrence Valley and eastern Great Lakes region, the 
southern and central parts of the Prairie Provinces, and the Pacihe coast. 
The^c areas are shown quite prominently in Figure 23. The second of the 
areas (consisting of southern Quebec and Ontario provinces) is the po- 
litical and economic heart of the country, possessing nearly half the total 
population. Ottawa, located in this core area, represents a compromise 
capital bet\vecn English- and French-speaking Canada, since it lies on the 
lin«juistic border between the two. 

o 


Population 

Canada’s population has grown from 2,750,000 in 1851 to over 18 
million in 1961, an increase of nearly 600 per cent in a little more than a 
century. Since 1900 o\cr 8 million persons have immigrated to Canada, most 
of them from northern and eastern Europe. The structure of the population 
by national origin in 1955 was approximately as follows: British and Ameri- 
can. -18 per cent; French, 31 per cent; Gcnnan. 4 per cent; Ukrainian, 3 per 
cent; others. 14 per cent (including about 75,000 Asians and 170,000 In- 
dians and Eskimos). Religiously, Canada is divided into the following 
faiths: Pioicstant, 49 per cent: Roman Catholic, 43 percent; others, 8 per 
cent. Since the majority of those of French descent retain the French 
speech and Catholic faith, there ^vould seem to be a basis for national weak- 
nc.'^s. One Canadian writer has complained that the French-speaking 
peoples refer to ihcmscK es as “Canadicn,” to the rest as “les Anglais,” w’hile 
the English-speaking majority call themselves “Canadians” and the French- 
speaking portion “French-Canadian.”^ The French outnumber the English- 
speaking population onU' in Quebec Province: there the ratio is better than 
four to one. 'Fhe birih latc of the French Canadians is higher than that of 
the English-speaking groups, and as a result the ethnic composition of Can- 
ada is gradually changing, for the French-.speaking settlements are expand- 
ing into eastern and northern Ontario and northern New- Brunswick. 


^ Hugh NIacLcnnan, "TIic Psychology of Canadian Nationolism/* Foreign Affairs^ XXVII (1949), 
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The fact that the French- and English-speakinq: peoples of Canada 
work together as well as they do is the result of several historical causes. In 
1774 Britain’s Parliament passed the Quebec Act, guaranteeing to the 
French Canadians freedom of religion, to preserve their own language, and 
to continue to practice ci\il law. This act still foims the basic fiamework 
within which the two linguistic groups exist side by side. There aie ac- 
tually few States in the world in which the language and culture of a large 
minority group have been so carefully protected as in Canada. 

A second reason is that Fiance has never tried to work through the 
French Canadians to undermine British (or Canadian) power, as. foi ex- 
ample, the Germans worked through the Sudeten Czechs in 19.i8. .Actually, 
there are few tics left between France and French Canada, Fiance is in no 
way a champion of the French Canadians. Thus the French-speaking 
peoples of Canada represent one of the few minority groups which retain 
the culture of their former homeland but have severed most of the lies of 
sentiment and loyalty. Another cause for peaceful relations in Canada has 
been the remarkable tact and diplomacy displayed by Canadian leaders, 
among them the long-time Prime Minister. ^V. L. Mackenzie King, \\ho 
skillfully managed to' avoid head-on collisions between members of the two 
linguistic groups for over tlnee di-cades. I-inally. both French- and English- 
speaking Canadians are united in their determination to remain independent 
of foreign control. Tiic concept of nation is thus ciuitc a strong centripetal 

force in this country. 


Achievement of Independence 

Canada became a self-governing dominion only at the end of World 
War I. At the peace conference of Paris in 1919 the various dominions of 
the British Empire were accorded representation in the League of Nations 
as though they were independent States, hut not until the imperial con- 
ference of 1926 were the dominions ofTicially recognized as ccjual paitneis 
with Britain in the British Commonwealth. Their status of ccjualitv with 
Britain as freely associating members in llic British Commonwealth was 
legally recognized in 19:il by (he Statute of Westminister. The Canadians 
no longer refer to their country as a “dominion”; the Royal Siyl<- and 
Titles Act of 19.53 allows each indepi-ndent Commonwealth membei to de- 
fine its concept of rclalionsliii> with the Crown. Canada is not a member of 
the Commonwealth sterling bloc, but retains preferential tarifTs in favoi of 
Great Britain and of most of the members of the British Commonweallli. 


Canada s Economy 

Agriculture, manufacturing, and the extractive industries (mining, 
lumbering, and fishing) are important aspects of the Canadian economy. In 
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minerals and power fuels the country is unbelievably rich. Canada leads 
the world in the production of nickel, platinum, asbestos, and radium; 
stands second in zinc; third in copper, silver, and gold; and fourth in lead 
and cobalt. It is fourth in potential hydroelectric power, while its reserv'cs 
of three other important commodities — iron ore, petroleum, and coal — are 
of vast and undetermined amounts. Canada has advanced to a position of 
eighth among the industrial nations of the world in terms of steel output. 
One of the principal facets of Canada’s economy is that the State is a 
major supplier to the United States of industrial raw materials, such as 
nickel, asbestos, and wood pulp. 

Much of the dc\clopmcnt of Canadian re.sources has been done in 
coopciation with the United States. In 1954, for e.xample, a 360-mile 
railway was completed, linking the port of Sept Isles on the St. Lawrence 
with Knob Lake on the Qucbec-Labrador boundar>’, where an enormous re- 
ser\'C of high-grade iron ore is being developed. The railroad was built 
largely with United States capital, and much of the ore will be shipped to 
steel plants along the United States shores of the Great Lakes to augment 
the diminishing supplies of iron ore in the Mesabi Range. In 1950 the 
United States and Canada concluded a treaty providing for considerable 
increase in the development of hydroelectric power at Niagara Falls, and 
four vears later they agreed to the joint construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, providing a channel with a minimum depth of twenty-seven feet 
connecting the Great Lakes with the .Atlantic Ocean. As a measure of 
Canada’s economic position, that country was prepared to develop the sea- 
wav hv itself If the United States were unwilling to cooperate in the pro- 
gram, Finallv. in 1961 the two governments concluded a treaty for the joint 
development of the Columbia River, which rises in the Canadian Rockies 
hut flows thiough the United States before reaching the Pacific. 

.Agricultural development is limited by the short growing season, rough 
teirain. and infet lilc soils to about one-sixth of Canada’s total area, of which 
less than half is actuallv in cultivation. Although these limitations are 
cited as obstacles lo Canada’s population growth, many experts agree that in 
the future the State could \sell support over 40 million persons. Canada is 
one of the woild's leading producers of grains; the wheat crop alone averages 
o\er 600 million bushels a year. Like their .American counterparts, Cana- 
dian farmers aie often ttouhled by the existence of surplus crops, for which 
no markets can he found. Nearlv 50 per cent of the land area is coN cred by 
forest, but only two-fifths of this are considered both productive and eco- 
nomically accessible. 0\ cr one-<iuarler of Canada’s total exports by value 
consists of wood, wood pulp, and newsprint. In terms of fishing Canada 
borders on two prime fi'^hing regions, the northwest .Atlantic and the north- 
cast Pacific. Canada’s catch normally ranks it fifth or si.xth among the 
countries of the world. 
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Canada’s foreism trade is closelv oriented toward the United States. 
In 1960 the United States accounted for 56 per cent by value of Canada’s 
exports and 67 per cent of its imports, compared with the Commonwealth 
countries (23 and 16 per cent respectively) and the Common Market (6 
and 5 per cent respectively). In addition to wood and wood products. Can- 
ada’s principal exports include wheat, aluminum, uranium ore, nickel, cop- 
per, iron ore, asbestos, and fish. Thus Canada remains primarily an exporter 
of raw materials and an importer of finished ijoods (machinery, automobiles, 
electrical equipment, aircraft). In recent years there has been a fairly even 
balance between imports and exports. 

Many of Canada’s manufacturing plants arc branches of companies 
in the United States, and Canadians are at times concerned over the ex- 
tent of United States investments in their country. Nearly two-thirds of 
Canada’s manufacturini?. mininji. petroleum, and forest industries are owned 
by United States companies. 7'hc home market is not large, and forcign- 
owned plants frequently do not plan to produce for export in competition 
with exports from the plants owned by the same companies in tlie United 
States. Thus, despite its potential wealth. Canada’s rale of economic growth 
in recent years has not been high, and Canadians are acutely conscious of 
restrictions which have been or may be placed on ficcdom of trade, particu- 
larly that with the United States. The United States farm products disposal 
program (which affects Canada’s sizable farm surplusesK lesiiiciions on 
the imports of Canadian oil into the United States, and the constant threat 
of higher United States duties on lead and zinc are among the economic 
differences which exist between the two countries. 


Canada as a Middle Power 

In the years since World War II Canada and the United States have 
stood firmly together on the defense of North America against posdble at- 
tack from the Eastern Hemisphere and on resistance to the spread of world 
Communism. The two States arc joined togcth<*r in NATO and in NORAD, 
the North American Air Defence Command, which is a binational air defense 
system under an American cornmandcr-in-chief with a Canadian deputy. 
The DEW line, an early warning system stretching east to west in the ex- 
treme Canadian north, was a joint construction project of the United Stales 
and Canada. Allhougli financed by the United States, its operations are 
largely a Canadian responsibility. Farther south the mid-Canada ladar 
warning line was erected and is maintained by Canada, while the Pine Tree 
line, just north of the United Stales border, was erected by the United 
States but is operated in part by C^anadians. 

Despite these cooperative efforts many Canadians have been concerned 
over what they feel is an undue attempt by the United States to force its 
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policies upon Canada. They resent the Pentagon’s apparent conviction that 
it alone is the final judge of what defense installations in Canada are nec- 
essary (including the suggestion that missiles with nuclear warheads be 
based on Canadian soil) and the dispatch of United States forces to any 
and all parts of Canada. More important, perhaps, is resentment of pressure 
for them to conform with United States foreign policy in such areas as Cuba 
or Communist China. When the United States government, for example, 
decided to impose an embargo on trade with Cuba, the Canadians did not 
follow suit, since the Canadian government felt an embargo would not 
achieve the necessary objectives. Canada, like Australia, has sold surplus 
wheat to Communist China. In seeking a “middle” course, where possible, 
in world disputes, Canada has been instrumental in the organization of truce 
agreements and in their super\'ision. Canada was one of the three states 
(along with Poland and India) chosen to man the commissions to supervise 
the agreements of the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indochina; it took a lead 
in the establishment of a United Nations Emergency Force during the Suez 
crisis, and Canada supplied one of the largest contingents for this force. 
Canadian officers were supplied for the United Nations Observer Group in 
1958 in Lebanon, and Canadian contingents have also served with United 
Nations forces in the Congo since 1960. Discussing Canada’s role as me- 
diator. John Holmes wrote, “Some middle power had to be involved which 
could supply communications personnel and air force maintenance. Among 
those middle powers which habitually contribute to these peace-loving ex- 
ercises, only a few such as India, Sweden, and Canada are normally able to 
prov'ide the ncccssaiy technical base. The selection of middle powers to act 
in disputes is. of course, on an ad hoc basis. None of us would be accepted 
as impartial and disinterested in all circumstances.”'* 

It is difficult for the Canadians to play what is, in effect, a dual role — 
as codefender of North .\merica against the U.S.S.R. and as mediator for 
the United Nations. It is particularly difficult so far as relations with the 
United Slates arc concerned, since many United States citizens, accustomed 
as they are to taking Canada’s foreign policies for granted, tend to view 
deviations by Ottawa as a form of treason. “It is important to bear in mind, 
however, that countries can be united in a common purpose but differ over 
tactics. It is, in fact, differences over tactics rather than ultimate ends which 
have been and will undoubtedly continue to be the cause of dispute be- 
tween our two countries.”® ^Vith its economic strength and its close tics 
both to the United States and to the Commonwealth countries, Canada is 
ably suited to jday the role of a middle power amid changing world re- 
lationships. 

' John W. Holmes, "Cajiuda niid the United States in World Politics,” Foreign Affairs, XL (1961), 
114. Copvricht by tho Council on Foreign Relations Inc. 

Ibid., p. 107. 
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THE AMERICAN ARCTIC 

The sector referred to here as “the American Arctic” extends from 
roughly 15 to 170° west longitude and includes Greenland, northern Can- 
ada, the Arctic islands, and northern Alaska. It is a region of extremely 
sparse population, but one which has assumed increasing importance in 
terms both of defense and of resource use. Because of its new importance 
various questions of sovereignty claims have arisen in recent years. 

Greenland 

The Danish territory of Greenland has an area of approximately 840.- 
000 square miles and a population (19581 of 30.600, of whom 2.400 were 
Europeans and the rest Eskimos. The territor\' extends from 60° north lati- 
tude to nearly 84°. a point about 450 miles from the North Pole. Over 
three-fourths of the island is covered by a great mass of ice. in some places 
over 10.000 feet thick. Along the ice-froe coast, particularly on the west, 
dwell the area’s inhabitants, engaged for the most part in fishing. 

The importance of Greenland to the world political pattern lies in its 
strategic location, both to trans-Arctic air routes and to the great-circle At- 
lantic route between Newfoundland and the British Isles (Cape Farewell 
at the southernmost tip of Greenland lies about .").')0 miles north of such a 
great-circle line). The United States air base at Thule in northwestern 
Greenland is 2,450 miles from New ’’lork and 2.800 miles from Moscow. 
Control of Greenland and its bases is an important element in global air 
strategy. 

The island was settled by Icelanders shortly before a. d. 1000. and 
during the next two centuries a republic was maintained in soutlnn n Green- 
land. Norway gained control of the area in 1261 and maintained it until 
^814, when Denmark was awardetl possession. United States interest in 
Greenland was not particularly strong until April. 1940. when German 
troops invaded and conquered Denmark. A year later the United Slates 
assumed responsibility for the defense of Greenland. 'I he island was sub- 
sequently used both as an intermediate slop for air flights across the North 
Atlantic and as an area for the collection of valuable weather information. 
In the latitudes above about 30° north most of the weather moves in a 
general west-east direction, and much of the weather phenomena alTet ting 
Britain and northwest Europe have their origin on the Greenland icecaps. 
The port of Gronnedal was also used as a base by the United .States Navy 
•n its North Atlantic operations. In April. 19r)l, the United States and 
Denmark signed an agreement pros iding for the joint defense of Greenland 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Gjcenland’s economy has been strengthened in the past few decades 
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by new developments in the fishing industry. Instead of hunting for seals 
and walrus, many fishermen are now engaged in commercial fishing for 
mackerel, cod, and other species which have migrated northward in re- 
sponse to an apparent warming of the ocean waters. There are considerable 
resen'es of low-grade coal in Greenland, lead and zinc have begun to be 
utilized, and the island is important as the world’s major source for the 
mineral ci^’olite, used in the manufacture of metallic aluminum and of glass. 
Political developments have accompanied the growth of its economic and 
military importance. In 1953 Greenland became an integral part of the 
Danish realm with the same measure of self-government as the rest of Den- 
mark. 

Resource Development in the American Arctic 

Economic resources in the American Arctic are severely limited by 
climate and inaccessibility. Growing agricultural products for export is 
virtually ruled out by the short growing season, and lumbering in the north- 
ern taiga is handicapped by the difficulties of getting the lumber to market. 
Trapping is important in northern Canada, and, to some extent, in northern 
Alaska, and there arc valuable commercial fishing grounds off the west coast 
of Greenland. Mining has been carried on since the latter part of the last 
century in .Alaska and northern Canada, starting with the gold operations 
in the ‘'t'ukon and extending through oil production at Norman ^\‘ells on 
the Mackenzie River, gold mining at Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake, and 
the mining of radium and uranium at the town of Radium on Great Bear 
Lake. Defense needs and the development of economic resources in northern 
Canada are hastening the construction of transportation facilities in the former 
wilderness area, and scientists and engineers arc becoming acquainted svith 
the climate and other physical handicaps of the region. Airlines arc being 
expanded, often utilizing planes equipped with pontoons or skis in the 
absence of piepared landing strips. Waterways flowing north to the Arctic 
Ocean, such as the Mackenzie River, now serve as important transportation 
routes, and there has been a marked increase in highway and railroad con- 
struction in Sparsely settled areas of Canada during the past two decades. 
Research groups are investigating the effects of arctic cold on new types of 
clothing, shelter, lubiicants, and paving material as a prelude to Canada’s 
role as a major economic and military- power. 

The Arctic area is important both for sea routes and for air transporta- 
tion. For centuries men have sought for a Northwest Passage across the 
top of North America, and in 1954 the first icebreaker journeyed from 
Davis Strait, between Greenland and Canada, to Bering Strait, separating 
Ahiska from Siberia. Nuclear submarines have subsequently operated in 
this area in the interests of securing both scientific and military information. 
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Churchill, Manitoba, is a port on the southwest shore of Hud-^on Bay which is 
connected bv rail with the Canadian wheat districts, and whicli serves in 
summer as a port for the shipment of grain through Hud^on Bay and Strait 
and into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The first commercial air route across the Arctic between Europe and 
the west coast of North America was instituted in 1954. connecting C'open- 
hagen with Los Angeles. Subsequent routes have been established, and 
negotiations have been started for a Washington-Moscow air route \Nhich 
would pass across Greenland. Canadian airfields are now scattered al^out 
the northern sectors of the Stale, and a number of joint Canadian-United 
States weather stations have been established in the islands north of the 
Canadian mainland. With its generally good flying conditions, the Arctic 
should become increasingly important in tenns of air travel between the 
two hemisphc'ics. 

Associated with commercial air travel, is. of course, the piobleiTi of de- 
fense. To the United Statc-s and southern Canada the Arc tic is important 
in terms of early warning against eirertry attack and of interception systcMus 
which might blunt or destroy such air attack. Mention has already bec'ti 
made of the radar networks stretching across Canada and of tin- joint con- 
tinental air defense system. In addition to Canadian airfields, the United 
States maintains large air installations in Newfoundland (Ilaiincm and 
Gander) and Labrador fOonse Bay' and on Baffin Island (krobishia Bay). 
Air [rrotcction is further aflorded fionr base's in .Alaska. Orc'enland. and 
the northern United State's. At Clc’ai. Alaska, and 1 liule, Gieenlaritl. the* 
United States maintains ballistic missile early warning system radars, while 
at Slrc'inva in the Aleutian Islands is a radar installation used to monitor 
Russiair missile tests. 


Soffrrlf’fity Claims in the Arctic 

'1 he Canadian government claims sovereignty over all land an rs in a 
wedge-shaped sector between loniritudc's 60® west and 141® west (the- Cana- 
dian-Alaskan border) noiihwartl to the pole (Figure 24). 'lire 60 border 
actually juts westward at one point where a portion of Grc*enlancl extends 
into this wedgc'-shaped ejuadrant. Canada apparently does not claim sowr- 
eignty over the waters of the Arctic Ocean beyond territorial liiniis, althoiigli 
in 1937 the Canadian government announced that Hudson B.iv and Strait 
arc regarded as territorial waters on the basis of historic soveieigriiy. 'I hc' 
Gniied States has made rro claims to the sector north of Alaska, exer pt with 
respect to President 'IVuman’s proclamation of 194.5 that tin- resources of the 
’^•abed and subsoil of the continental slielf adjacent to the coasis of the 
United States and its territories are the property of the federal go\ l•^nnlent. 
Uenrnark likewise inaki-s no claims to the sector north of Grr'enland. Com- 
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mcntina: on the status of sovereignty in Canada’s arctic sector, Nicholson 
wrote, “it has recently come to take on added meaning with the possibility 
that large areas of sea ice may be used as airfields. If this becomes a reality 
then the question of sovereignty . . . will no doubt have to be examined, for 
it will have some of the aspects and uses of dry land.”*' Associated with this 
is the problem of ice islands on which technicians of the various Arctic 
countries have drifted over long periods of time, taking scientific observa- 
tions. These islands often move from one sector to another, but apparently 
without causing international friction. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE ANTARCTIC 


• Latin America is an area in transition. It includes that portion of the 
Western Hemisphere south of tlic United States.* a re-ion rou-Idy equal to 
Anglo-America in size and population, ahhtm-li difTei int; fioin it in the com- 
plexity of its political pattern and in levels of economic desclopmcnt. Tlie 
States of Latin America for nearly a century following the acliievcment of 
independence underwent relatively little economic, social, and political 
progress, and most of- the area came under the dominant influence of the 
United States. In recent decades, however, although legacies of the past still 
remain in many regions of Latin America, powerful forces for change ha\e 
come into being in Mexico, Argentina. Caiba. Brazil, and other countries. 
Because of the expanded circulatory systems, many people liave become 
aware of new ideas and new wants and have brought new political pressures 
to bear both within and between the various Stales. Unlike the conditions 
in much of Africa and Asia, the drive for political freedom from colonial 
rule is not one of the compelling forces there; rather the pressures aie for 
more complex forms of freedom, such as freedom from stat\ation. from po- 
litical oppression, from economic subervicnce of one State to another, or 
from overt or covert interference in a country’s afTairs by States located out- 
ride of Latin America. 


’Tt..- .,f La,i„ Am.-rka k «< n. rnlly divicl.-.l iuU, Iw.. .t/ <Wtc- . nc. 

mainland countri.-. trom U.c UuiU-d »ou 1, tl,r.,u«l. 

“•e (.land, in Ur- Gulf of M.-*ko and thv C:nri1,lK-..n Sea. and .Souf/i Anurici. w.inpnsiny 
wmh of Panama. Cv,ilral America (a pari of Middle A.neritu). is ihv mainland ana 
and CoUimbia. 
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PHYSICAL FACTORS 

Location 

The area of Latin America stretches from 32° north latitude to 56° 
south latitude, but the bulk lies in, or adjacent to, the tropics. Only in Chile, 
Argentina, and Uruguay does all or most of the national territory lie outside 
the tropical zone. Because of its location in the low latitudes, much of Latin 
America experiences a climate which has failed to attract large-scale white 
immigration, yet one in which tropical and subtropical crops, such as 
coffee, sugar cane, cacao, bananas, and cotton, can be produced for con- 
sumption by the peoples of Anglo-America and Europe. As a result of this, 
large amounts of foreign capital have been invested in agricultural pro- 
duction in Latin American countries, and the economies of these States 
have been closely linked with those of the States in the northern mid-lati- 
tudes. 

The proximity of the United States to Latin America and the existence 
of ocean masses between tbe Western and Eastern hemispheres have aided 
in the maintenance of the United Stales’ position of dominance in the Latin 
American area. Within recent years expanded facilities for the interchange 
of goods, people, and ideas have brought the United States into even closer 
contact with Latin America. These facilities, however, have also affected 
communications between the Western and Eastern hemispheres: as a result 
the relative isolation of Latin America, particularly from Europe, is breaking 
down, with an accompanying decline in the predominant position of the 
United States in Latin American affairs. 

The location of eastern South America with respect to Africa and the 
south Atlantic is of significance in terms of the over-all defense of the West- 
tern Hemisphere against possible attack from the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
1,800-mile distance across the Atlantic from Cape Sao Roque, in eastern 
Brazil, to Dakar, Senegal, represents the closest the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres approach one another. Military control of the northeast coast 
of South America clearly is important to the maintenance of power in the 
North Atlantic basin, and for this reason the United States and other major 
world powers have long been interested in the matter of political sovereignty 
over this vital coastal area. During World War II the United States main- 
tained important inilitaiy bases at Trinidad, Georgetown in British Guiana, 
and in the \ icinity of Natal in easternmost Brazil. A major function of these 
bases was to forestall any possibility of an Axis foothold being secured in 
northeastern South America. 


Surface Configuration 

The stirfacc configuration of Latin America is characterized by a series 
of young, rugged mountains, stretching from the United States through 
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Mexico and Central America, then along the west coast of South America 
to the southern tip (Figure 25). Few low passes exist througli this mountain 
barrier, particularly in South America, but there are numerous inter- 
montane basins, some of which contain significant population concentrations. 
In addition to this mountain chain there are other important features, such 
as the plateaus and broad river basins in eastern South America, the coastal 
plains of Mexico and Central America, and the mountain arc which swings 
cast from northern Central America to form most of the islands of the 
Caribbean. These features have considerable political significance to the 
individual States, particularly in terms of their effect on communications 
and population distribution. River valleys and lowlands about inland water 
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bodies often serve as nuclei for settlement or as transportation links be- 
tween populated areas. Highland regions may separate sectors of a countr\' 
as in Colombia and the Dominican Republic, and thus act as centrifugal 
forces; on the other hand, because of special climatic advantai^es. they may 
serve as core areas for settlement, as in Guatemala and Costa Rica. Sur- 
face confij^uration is also important with respect to economic diversity, 
Ecuador was cited in Chapter 3 as a State in which the contrasts between 
mountain and lowland areas have resulted in economic and political difTcr- 
ences, a situation which also exists in most other western Latin American 
States, such as Bolivia and Guatemala. 


Climate 

The predominance of tjopical climates in Latin .America lias alieady 
been noted. Like surface configuration, climate h.*'' influenced the distri- 
bution of population and has contributed to jegional diffeiences witliin in- 
dividual States. In Chile, foi' example, the aridity of the Atacama and the 
cool, humid conditions in the southern jiarl have contributed to the con- 
centration of over 90 per cent of the population in middle Chile a potent 
centripetal force in that 2.600-mile-lon,i; country. The wet, tio])icaI Amazon 
basin of Brazil, Argentina’s semiarid Patauonian plateau, and the heat and 
Humidity of the Caribbean coastal lowlands of Central America ate other 
areas in which climate has been a donrinam factor limiting settlement. 

In Latin America, as in other parts of the world, economic diversity, 
reflecting climatic difTerences. can he eitliei' a centrifugal or n centripet.il 
force within a country. Argentina may be cited as an evample in which 
diverse economic areas arc clo'-elv knit into a <f)hcsi\e national unit. 


POPULATION FACTORS 


Siz, 


The population of Latin America totals over 200 million persons. Of 
these, nearly one-half live in the “ABC” countries Argentina. Brazil, and 
Chile — and some .'iO million more inhaliit Middle America. Birth rates are 
High; death rates are being drastically cut bv the application of mod<-iri 
medical practices throughout much of lire area. Latin America has one of 
the most rapidly growing populations in the world. One estimate places the 
population in the year 2000 at 373 million.- an increase of over 12') p< r cent 
less than half a century. With the prospects of such a laree population 
growth in coming decades, the counuies of Latin America tiiusi po'jrare 
to expand greatly both their productivity and (he means f)f distiilmiion 


’Pre.ton Uilin AmiHcti (New YurV : IIk- 0<r>ss.> I'l.-ss, njjll), j>. 7.0 
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to satisfy a growing market, or else face mounting discontent, owing to a 
scarcity of food products and other consumer items. 

Type 

Three ethnic types have combined to produce the bulk of the Latin 
American population. These are the whites, the Indians (indigenous at the 
time of European colonization), and the Negroes (brought to Latin 
America by the Europeans as slaves). Mixed racial groups include mestizos 
(whitc-Indian) , mulattoes (white-Negro) , and zambos (Indian-Negro) . 
In addition, there are, particularly in Brazil and Peru, people of Mongoloid 
stock, and East Indians in British Guiana and Trinidad. Of the total 
population, about one-third is mestizo, and about a quarter is white. Indians 
and Negroes each comprise slightly less than one-fifth. Whites predominate 
in Argentina, Uruguay, and Puerto Rico and are in a slight majority in 
Brazil and Costa Rica. The Indians constitute majorities in many of the 
western Latin American States and in Paraguay. The Negroes are con- 
centrated primarily in the Caribbean area. 

Racial distinctions in Latin America have not resulted in the strong 
interracial frictions which are characteristic of the United States. Racial 
interbreeding has long been common, although some Europeans have con- 
sistently attempted to maintain as much “racial purity” as possible. Economic 
class distinctions appear to be more stringent than those based on race or 
color. Latin Americans, as a rule, ha\e little ssTnpathy with the racial 
practicc.s in the United States. In their anti-American propaganda beamed 
at the Latin Americans, the Communists have often played up anti-Negro 
sentiment in the United States; at the same time they accuse the United 
States of being “anti-Indian.” a theme which finds some reception among 
tlu' hidian-nu'stizo peoples of Middle America and western South America. 

Distribution 

Disuibution and dcnsit\ of population vary widely from place to place. 
Some of tlie uencra! aspects of the settlement patterns were mentioned 
under th-- licadiiiu “'Physical Factors.” In addition to such limiting elements 
as sleep slope'-, cold, aridity, and poor soils, inaccessibility and the prev- 
alence of di-ea-e ( jiai ticularly in the tropical rain forest) have also con- 
tributed to low population densities in various regions. On the other hand, 
there are crri.iin einironniental conditions which have served to attract 
settlement, such as the volcanic soils in the Central American highlands, 
the mineral depo-it- of fk)li\ia and northern Chile, and the oases of the 
Peruvian coastal drsoit. Onlv in L^ruguav. El Salvador, and some of the 
island areas can the total national territory’ be said to be efTectivcly 
occupied. 
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In an article entitled “The Distribution of People in South America.”^ 
Preston James points out several chaiactcristics of population distribution, 
all of which are applicable to the mainland nations of Middle America as 
well. Of these, the most important to a study of political geography is the 
observation that “each [population] cluster forms the core of effective 
national or state tcrritoiy. and the boundaries, with few exceptions, pass 
through scantily occupied areas which separate the clusters.”^ In discussing 
this phenomenon, James suggests that the failure of the populations of 
the various republics to spread out and occupy effectively their national 
territory may be due in part to the fact tliat . . Throughout the four- 
hundred-odd years of European settlement . . . essentially the same modes 
have governed the process of living on the land.”’ In other words, tlic 
pattern of economic aclis’ities. cstahlislied in the early agricultuial and 


niining days, has not changed radically throughout movt of Latin America, 
and the land which was not utilized in early colonial times remains today 
largely undeveloped. Practicallv all of Latin America was settled by pene- 
trations from the coastal areas, so that the majority of population clusters 
^nd lines of transportation extended inland from the coast ratlier than 
parallel to it. The factors of distance and ease of coinmvinicatlon between 
settlements arc, of course, important to the forces of jjolitical cohesion 
within countries. 


The nature of Latin America’s population pattern has innuenerd the 
history of territorial control there, in that bordvi disputes generally involve 
larger areas of land than is the case in inatn of the microlcrr itorial problem 


areas of Europe and Asia, \^■hc^c the culuual j^aiterns in fioniiei zones aic 
more complex. Invariably little attention is paid to the wishes of the 
indigenous peoples in the case of l)oiindai\- clianges; the only major 
plcbi.scitc ever scheduled for conic'^ted leiiiiory in Latin Ameiica was 


never carried out (sec discussion of the Al.icaina aiea on j^age IIM). 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 

The characteristic cconomv (*f the Latin Ameiican Stales is Iia'.ed on 
the production and export of agricultural goods or of minerals am! petio- 
leum. Many of the countries arc dependent upon one or two basic com- 
*nodiiics for the bulk of their exports, tying their whole economic structure 
to fluctuating world prices. Venezuela’s petroleum, Colombia’s coflee, 
Bolivia’s tin, Cuba’s sugar. Chile’s copper and the bananas of Horulutas 
represent situations where the national economy is particularly sensitive to 
the export of a single commodity. The predominance of a single market 

Ceographlc A$pect» of InUrnational Relations, pp. 217-43^ 
p. 231. 
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for the exports of many of the countries is evidenced by the fact that the 
United States normally takes over three-fourths of the exports (by value) of 
Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, and Venezuela, 
and over 50 per cent of the exports of seven other countries. 

There are both direct and indirect political consequences of such 
economic dependence. For example, the United States has heav>' invest- 
ments in such areas as Guatemala and Venezuela and is in a position to 
exert influence upon these countries* governments.® Likewise, the United 
States may be expected to resist any outbreaks of violence within these and 
other exporting countries, either of the internal type (riots, revolutions, 
attempts to destroy the political unity of the state) or of an external type 
(invasions, territorial wars), for such violence might endanger investments 
and the normal flow of goods. Attempts by third powers to disrupt these 
economic bonds by “capturing” some of the exports or by influencing the 
political and economic policies of the exporting Latin American states are 
also apt to be resisted strongly by the United States. 

Latin America is rich in agricultural and mineral resources. Over one- 
half the world’s coffee and commercially handled bananas are produced 
here, as well as between one-third and one-half of its cacao and sugar cane. 
These products form important items of export, along with beef, wool, 
hides, flaxseed, and citrus fruits. About 15 per cent of the world’s petroleum 
comes from the area. Important minerals include tin, copper, bauxite, lead, 
vanadium, tunffsien, quartz cr>'stals, and industrial diamonds. There are 
large known reser\cs of iron ore in Brazil and Venezuela and smaller ones in 


Chile. Cuba, and the Dominican Republic. Only small amounts of the 
j^otioleuin and minerals produced in Latin America are used locally; most 
of them are free to enter the world market. Unfortunately there is little 
coal in Latin America, and most of the water power potential is unde\eloped 
- one of the ntajor handicaps to the regions’ economic development. 

The process of industrialization has been slow and spotty. Brazil, Argen- 
tina. Mexico, and Puerto Rico are the four areas in which the greatest per 
caf^ita development has occurred, but e\en these cotmtries lag by United 
.Slatc•^ oi wcsti'iji European standards. Lack of indusir^' has meant three 
tilings: fust, that no Latin American state is capable of initiating or sup- 
porting a maj('r war. since aircraft and heavy armaments cannot be pro- 
duced in (juantiiy; second, that minerals such as iron ore, manganese, indus- 
trial diamond', and tin, which are important for modern industry, are 
available for cxpoii: and. titird, that there has been little development of an 
industrial “middle rlas<,” an element which is generally important to the 
maintenance of stable, democratic governments. The Latin Americans are 


® Convt'rseJy, Ari^cnttnA, '\hi<.h tarries on relatively little trade with the United States, has often 
pursued violently anti'AnuTuan policies, one reason perhaps beloff that the economic system there 
has less to lose than in most other countries as a result of United States anta^ooism* 
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conspicuously either quite rich (the numerically small upper class) or very 
poor. Average annual incomes per capita throughout most of the countries 
are less than 20 per cent of those in the United States. 

With improved circulatory systems throughout the Latin American 
states this widespread po\crty can have strong political repercussions. 
Dynamic political groups (particularly the Communists) stand ready to 
capitalize on popular discontent — against the government, against major 
business concerns, or against the United States, which plays such an impor- 
tant role in the economic life of many of the republics. “Anli-^'ankee” 
sentiments are quick to be aroused, and countermeasures, designed to reduce 
these sentiments, are difficult to carry out. Lack of economic diversity and 
industrialization, poor transportation facilities, unstable political conditions, 
shortage of capital — these are but a few of the long-term conditions which 
must be remedied if the annual income of the Latin American is to be 
substantially improved and his resentment against continued poverty re- 
moved. In some areas, such as Puerto Rico and Mexico, strenuous cfTorts 
are being made to combat these evils and considerable progress has been 
made. The United States, through various inter-American agencies, has also 
contributed to the improvement of economic and social conditions. Much 
more remains to l)e done, however. Until the average Latin American is 
assured that he can look forward to a substantially higher standard of living, 
he will remain prey to various utopian programs offered him as a means 
of attaining painlessly a more cciuitablc distribution of wealth. 

POLITICAL FACTORS 

One of the outstanding characteristics of the political pattern of Latin 
America during the last century and a (juarter has been its relative stability 
in terms of both national sovereignty and boundary locations. The large 
number of national political units and the ability of these units to maintain 
their independence over long periods of time are in sharp contrast with 
the turbulent conditions of political control which have existed in many 
other parts of the world since the early nineteenth cenlui 7 . This stability of 
the political pattern has persisted in spite of the revolutions and changes 
of administration which take place frequently within the national govern- 
ments in many of the Latin American states. It also has existed in seeming 
defiance of internal centrifugal forces caused by the ethnic difTcrcnces and 
scattered population jraitcrns in many of the countries. 

Various external factors are responsible for the relative permanence in 
the political pattern of this area. 'I'he Monroe Doctrine has had the effect 
of excluding from Latin America since 1823 much of the same type of 
colonial activities as have been carried on by European powers in .-Xfiica, 
Asia, and the Pacific basin. As a result, during the past century and a 
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quarter the extension of the intra-European wars to the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been largely prevented. Coupled with this has been the develop- 
ment by the United States, particularly since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, of a “Pax Americana” policy with respect to the States of Latin 
America. Under this policy the United States has endeavored, wherever 
possible, to prevent conflicts from breaking out between the Latin American 
countries, primarily in order to protect foreign investments and to prevent 
the deterioration of United States influence in this area. 

Some of the factors within Latin America which contribute to the sta- 
bility of the political pattern have already been mentioned. Among these 
are the lack of population concentrations and of exploitable resources in 
the boundary areas, and the fact that in most of the Latin American States 
population totals arc small and the national economies are at an early 
stage of development. Thus few of the countries possess the population and 
economic stien^^th to wage sustained territorial war against their neighbors. 
Further, there has been little urge for territorial expansion in order to 
secure additional “living space.” The lack of adequate transportation 
facilities between many of the neighboring States of Latin America has also 
served to reduce the possibilities of agressions. 


Political History 

The Colonial Period. The early explorations and conquests of Latin 
America were carried out largely by tlic Spaniards during the sixteenth and 
sevcntc-cnth centuries, except for that portion of South America east of 50° 
west longitude, where, according to the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494), 
Portugal vyas accorded the right to be the dominant power. The conquerors 
c*une originally in search of piccious metals and stones, and many were 
accompanied by Roman Catholic missionaries, intent upon converting the 
Indians to Christianity. The whole pattern of early colonial life w-as based 
on a get-iich-quick” concept, and even today throughout much of Latin 
Ainciica an atinosphcrc of speculation and quick profits remains. From 
llie sixteenth to ilic nineteenth centuries the Spanish and Portuguese em- 
pires were di\ided and subdivided into administrative districts, the local 
houndaries of wliich ^vere in a state of frequent change. When the States 
of Latin .-\incri( a achieved their independence early in the nineteenth 
century, inanv of tlio iiordcrs of these fonuer administrative districts were 
taken to mark ilie imcinational boundaries between the new countries. “The 
national idea ... in Latin America got solidified into units whose size was 
determined b\ -v'-icms oi communication and transportation that were 
available around 1800. By the next Centura’, when methods of communi- 
cation might haw made a unified Spanish America possible the national 
idea had become so himly implanted as to make any union seem utterly 
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impractical despite its obvious advantages from cver>' point of view except 
the maintenance of nationalism.”^ Thus the vestiges of early partitionings are 
of considerable importance to present political developments in this area. 

Colonial efforts on the part of Britain, France, and the Netherlands in 
Latin America were confined largely to the Caribbean basin and the 
Guiana coast. Spain and Portugal remained important land powers down to 
the nineteenth century, but on the coastal lands and islands of eastern Latin 
America the sea power of the more northerly European nations became 
increasingly important after l.>88 in establishing colonial possessions. One 
of the principal attractions of this part of tlie world lay in (he products 
which could be obtained from the area, including sugar, tobacco, indigo, 
cotton, and dyewoods. Following France’s defeat by Britain in 176.?. some 
British statesmen viewed tlic transfer of the French colony of Martini<|ue 
to Britain as preferable to British control of French Canada; and at the 
time of the American Re\'olution the Biitisli island of Jamaica, ^\■i(l■l its 
sugar, rum, and molasses, was said to bring moic revenue to the mother 
country than did the thirteen Ainei ican colonies. 

Independence Movements of the Early Nineteenth Century. Achic\'cmcnt 
of independence among the Latin American States look place almost eniitely 
during a twenty-five year period at tlie beginning of the nineteenth ccntuix, 
when much of Europe was embroiled in the Napoleonic ^Vars. In 1801 
the government of Haiti dcclaicd itself independent of French contiol. 
Revolts against European domination were already breaking out in othci 
parts of Latin America, and in the years following Haiti’s declaration of 
independence many of the other cf)lonies also won self-rule. Tn ta\o cases 
political units were formed which lasted but a few ycais. The first was Gian 
Colombia, 1821—30, comjirising Colombia, Venezuela, and Ectiadoi ; the 
second was the Federation of Central America, 1824-38. consisting of the 
various Central American States fcxcluding Mexico). In each case 
centrifugal forces in the form of relief, differing histories, political leaders, 
and economic interests were cscntually strong enough to break up tlic 
political units into separate parts. 

One of the problems confronting the newly independent States of 
Latin America was the delimitation of their boundaries. The individual 
governments, at least in principle, agreed to accept the uti po^ndetis of 1810 
as a ba.sis for future negotiations on territorial disputes. Uti possuUlis is a 
term which signified that the newly independent States were the successors 
of the former provincial units of the Spanish empire, within essentially the 
same territorial limits as existed at the time independence was csi.ililished. 
The principle was also used to apply to the former Portuguese teniioiy of 
Brazil. Because of the constantly changing pattern of the Spanish suh- 
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divisions during that country’s period of control in Latin America, definite 
determination of boundaries affected by the principle of uti possidetis was 
often extremely difficult and led to numerous controversies between the 
new States. 

Many of the boundaries of Latin America were based on physical 
features, such as rivers, mountain crests, and drainage divides. It is far 
easier to determine boundaries such as these on a map than in the field, for 
when and if the time comes to demarcate the line all manner of disagree- 
ments may arise. Such problems as location of drainage divides, relation of 
towns to markets or water supply, or of farmers to their fields may prove to 
be far more complex than was anticipated when delimiting the border on 
the map. Many Latin American boundaries have never been completely 
demarcated. Unless population pressure or the utilization of resources 
demands it, they may remain indefinitely as vague zones of delimitation. “So 
long as the potential wealth of an area is imperfectly known, the contestant 
countries hesitate to have boundaries precisely defined lest they later discover 
that they abandoned valuable resources to a rival neighbor.”® 

Political Patterns Since 1838 . In the years since 1838 only seven Latin 
American Stales have undergone a complete change in political status. In 
IB-W the Dominican Republic, at the eastern end of the island of Hispaniola, 
became independent of Haitian control. Fifty-four years later, at the con- 
clusion of the Spanish-American War, Spanish sovereignty in Puerto Rico 
and Cuba was replaced by that of the United States. Puerto Rico remained 


a United States possession, while Cuba was eventually set up as an 
independent slate, although with close ties to the United States (see page 
187’). In 1903 Panama, with assistance from the United States, broke away 
from Colombia and became the twentieth independent state in Latin 
.Ameiica. In 1917 Denmark relinquished possession of the Virgin Islands 
to the United States for the sum of $25 million. Finally, in 1962, Jamaica 
and rrinidad became independent States within the British Commonwealth. 


rcrritorial conflicts in Latin America since the early nineteenth century 
!ia\c lieen concentrated for the most part in a relatively few areas. Mexico, 
in the vears from 1836 to 1854. lost o\cr 700.000 square miles of territory 
to the blnited States. I hese losses were the result of both American territorial 


ambitions and centrifuiral forces within Mexico itself, occasioned largely by 
the lack of ccMitraci hi'twcen Mexico City and the country’s northern regions. 

In Somli .\mfMica Paraguay and Bolivia suflered major territorial losses. 
Paraguay, alter a dUastious five-year war {1865-70') against Argentina, 
Brazil, and Ui nuuav-- during which approximately four-fifths of the country’s 
male population was killed — saw its territorv reduced by 55,000 square 
miles. An inlaiu’ State. Paramiav has remained since then one of the 
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poorest in Latin America. Bolivia’s territorial losses to Chile and to Paraguay 
are described later in this chapter. Because of these Icsves Bolivia has he«'n 
cut off from both the Pacific and from the Paraguay- Parana river system 
in eastern South America. In addition, Bolivia in 1903 was forced to cede 
the rubber-rich Acre territory in the Amazon basin to Brazil, thereby 
cutting off the country’s access to the Amazon. Thus Boliv ia, like Paraguay, 
is a landlocked country, dependent upon the permission of neighboring 
States lor its access to the sea. 

There have also been a number of boundary disputes in Central 
America and northern South America and in the La Plata estuary between 


Argentina and Uruguay. These disputes generally have involved less terri- 
tory than did the cases mentioned above, but some of them— for example, 
the controversy between Giratemala and Ilonditras over territory containing 
banana plantations — have never been settled to tlic mutual satisfaction of 
the interested States. 


Unity and Diversity Within the Latin American States 

The location of the national capital and its relation to other centers 
of population are important aspects of c<*nttitueal and centripetal lorcis in 
the individual States. By stuchint; political and po]julaiioit maps, the ellects 
of location and the relative eoncentiations of populations in cajjital areas 
can be ascertained. In each of the countries of Latin .\meiica. with the 
exception of Brazil and Ecuador, the national capital is aho the dominant 
city in terms of population. In Brazil. Rio de Jarreiio and Sao P.ruio, 
located 225 miles to the southwest, are both cities of over 3 million persons. 
In Ecuador, Quito, the capital, and CiMvatiuil. the Pacific port. aKn 
approximate one another in poi)ulation (over 200.01)0 each . In both .States 
this bipolarity operates as a centrifugal force. In Bolivia tluuc are actuallv 
two capitals, Sucre, the legal seal, located in the eastern mountains, and 
La Paz, Bolivia’s largest citv. the dc facto capital, on the .Mtiplano. In 
Nicaragua the capital. Managua, was selected as a midway point between two 
rival cities, Leon and Granada. As all three centers arc located within a 
sixty-five-milc zone in the populous southwestern uplands, there is littl.- 

divisive force operatint; between the uiban rentets. 

Most of the Latin American governments have rccoirnized the difficuliies 
of maintaining political control over their national teniioiics because oi 
poor circulatory systems, and have attempted to remedy this hy the (on- 
struction of transportation routes leading out from the capit;.! city. E<ua(loi 
had one railroad which travels over a tortuous route to link Quito with 
the Pacific coast. \ second one from Quito to San Lorenzo on R(|ua(lot’s 
ooast near the Colombian border has recently been conipleied. Ilolivta 
has connected its population centers on the Altiplano at great expense 
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and has constructed two links eastward to serve agricultural conununities 
in the eastern mountains. Peru and Colombia are especially handi- 
capped by the presence of towering mountains and deep valleys. Co- 
lombia has been working on a railway system which will greatly improve 
Bogota’s connections with population centers in the central and western 
parts of the nation. Buenos Aires has for many years been the hub of an 
extensive rail net spreading across the Pampas, with connections to many 
outlying sections of Argentina. The result has been a marked centralization 
of political and economic affairs in the Argentine capital. 

Brazil. In terms of centrifugal forces the most complex of the South 
American States is probably Brazil — over 3 million square miles in area and 
stretching about 2,500 miles both in a north-south and an east-west direc- 
tion. The distribution of population, the diverse relief, climate, and vege- 
tation. the great distances and the lack of adequate transportation facilities, 
and finally the off-center location of the economic and political metropolises 
represent major forces of disunity. On the other hand, unifying factors 
include the use of a common language, a sparsely inhabited interior, and 
the absence of populated areas across the borders from western and 
northern Brazil. 

1 he Brazilian State consists of several geographic regions. In the north 
is tlic Amazon basin, a lowland tropical rainforest region which contains 
two-fifths of the country’s area but only about 6 per cent of its population. 
To the south of this basin is an extensive grassland, much of it rolling 
plateau, \vhich stretches to the southern borders. This central interior area, 
like the .Amazon basin, has attracted little settlement. 

Northeast Brazil consists of a humid tropical coast and a dry interior 
upland. The Natal-Rccifc-Salvador area along the coast represents one of 
the core aicas of the country; the population is slowly expanding into 
the dry interior as svcH. South of this region is the cast-central plateau, 
averaging 1,000 to 3,000 feet in elevation. Within this area are located 
Brazil s two principal cities, as well as over half the State’s population. 
Here, in the main core area, are well-developed transportation nets, as well 
as cofTce. cotton, iron ore, hydroelectric power, industries, and other facets 
of Brazil s economic dc\elopmcnt. The ])lateau continues into southern 
Brazil, alihouyli in the extreme south it gives w’ay to a low grassland region. 
In the Cui itiba-Porto .Mcgre sector of southern Brazil is the country’s third 
important population concentration. 

I he problem of tying such a large area together politically is handi- 
capped by the great distances and by the lack of easy surface routes of 
travel. Ihe Amazon is the only major river navigable for a considerable 
distance upstream fiom the sea, and it drains an area whose climate has not 
attracted white settlement. Many other rivers rise near the coast, but flow 
inland away from the Atlantic, or, if they enter the ocean, their course is 
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interrupted by rapids close to the mouth. Early settlement was naturally 
along the coastal area, but much of this sector (particularly in the south- 
east) is backed by mountains which hinder communications with the in- 
terior. James noted the lack of natural transportation hubs in Brazil,® a 
factor which has tended to restrict the development of population clusters 
in the State. Railroads have been constructed at considerable expense to 
link various sectors of Brazil totrether, but the network is far from complete. 
Only the southeastern portion of the country could be teimed wcll-ser\cd ; 
from there, rail lines fan out north and west for about 500 miles, but there 
is no through line to the northeast coastal area, and most of the interior 
has no rail service whatever. Airlines arc now being developed to make up 
for some of this deficiency. 

Rio de Janeiro, with its magnificent harbor, easily dominates Brazil’s 
foreign trade. Despite the existence of a mountain wall to the west, rail and 
highway transportation lines link the city with a large hinterland to the 
south, west, and north. Brazilian leaders have recognized the need for the 
country to turn its attention inland in oidei to develop the interior, howex er. 
A new federal district, Brasilia, located over 500 miles nortliwest of Rio dc 
Janeiro, the old capital, was inaugurated in .\piil. 1960, and the transfer 
of all federal government departments and personnel is scliedulcd for com- 
pletion by 1963. Moving the capital away from the southeastern core area 
in order to centralize it more in relation to the interior and the noitheast 
may in time prove beneficial, but if tlic hulk of Brazil’s population and 
wealth remain in the Rio-Srio Paulo area there will be a strong force llie.c 
pulling away from the new capital. 


Porei('n Control in Latin America 

Although most of the Latin American area consists of indi-pcndent 
States, foreign control is cmtc iscd there by the United States, Great Britain. 
France, and the Netherlands, 'flic United States has sove.eignty over Pueito 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. The three Euiopean 
powers have territories on the Guiana coast of northeastern South Anieiua. 
and Britain also has sovereignty over British Honduras in Central Ameiicn 
and the Falkland Islands in the South Atlantic. In addition, all thioe 
European States exercise contiol oxer various Caribbean islands. 

Within recent decades there has been a trend toward reorganization 
of dependent territories in Latin America. Movements toward federation 
have taken place among some of the British possessions in tlie Caribbean 
(see page 192) as well as in the Dutch territories, and in tlie dependent 
areas of all four controlling powers increasing measures of self-rule haxe 
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been granted. In actual practice, however, the trend toward independence 
for colonial areas seems to be moving more slowly than in many parts of 
Asia and Africa. In 1954 representatives of the Latin American States 
adopted a resolution condemning colonialism in the Latin American area. 

The position of the United States with respect to Latin America 
represents an interesting case study in power relations, for, in addition to 
the establishment of direct sovereignty, the United States has at times 
maintained \arious degrees of control of the protectorate type over indi- 
vidual Latin American States. Some aspects of the United States power 
position in Latin America are considered here. 

Puerto Rico. Relations between the United States and Puerto Rico 
constitute a somewhat unusual \’ariety of colonial control. The island of 
Puerto Rico has an area of 3,435 square miles and a population of over 
2'/i million persons. Because of the high birth and relatively low death 
rates, this population is increasing at a current rate which would double 
the total every quarter-century. Much of Puerto Rico’s relief is of such 
rugged character as to handicap agriculture, and there are no known 
minerals to be profitably exploited on the island. Much of the agriculture 
is geared to commercial crops, such as sugar cane and tobacco, for which 


thcjc is generally a higher cash return than is the case with production of 
food for local use. A land tenure system which permits considerable absentee 
land ownershij) also adds to the economic woes of Puerto Rico. On the 
other hand, the brightest spot in the island’s economy has been the concerted 
efToi t toward industrialization, together with a government-sponsored land 
tetojin system which is breaking up many of the old estates. American 
indu'tiies in particular are attracted to Puerto Rico by the absence of 
ineome and otficr taxes, and by the availability of hydroelectric power and 
cheap laboj- Mijjplies. Despite this, however, the problem of a dense popu- 
Iniinn and of competition with neighboring areas for export markets con- 
timii’s to work against Puerto Rico’s economic ad\‘anceinent. 


Att(‘r the Lnited States assumed control over Puerto Rico in 1898, the 
political statu-; ol the area was diminished, for the United States Congress 
tailed to lecogni/c the same degree of autonomy for Puerto Rico that it 
had e\j)eiieiiced under Spanish rule. Not until 1917 were the people of 
Piiei to Rico awaided United States citizenship. By the end of World War 11 
political groups in Puerto Rico were divided in their views concerning the 
islands futuie poliiic.tl status — complete independence, statehood, or coin- 
monwealiii statu^. The acKocates of commonwealth status were victorious in 
the elections of 1948, and tour years later Puerto Rico was officially estab- 
lished as a commonwialtlt of the United States. 

Under the terms <>{ the commonwealth arrangement Puerto Rico 
Ix’canie free to manage its own local affairs, although defense and foreign 
relations are still conducted liy the United States. Puerto Rico has closer 
bonds with the United States than do the British Commonwealth members 
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with the United Kingdom, for in the latter instance defense and foreign 
affairs are handled by the countries themselves. 

There is apparently little pressure for independence in Puerto Rico, 
largely for economic reasons. Under the commonwealth system Puerto 
Ricans are free to emigrate to the United States. Thousands each year take 
advantage of this opportunity, the majority of them going to New ^ ork 
City. In Puerto Rico, as in Newfoundland, independence has been rejected 


by the voters because of the economic adsantages to be gained by a 
political union with a larger country. 

Cuba. The island of Cuba, lying to the south of Florida, has an area of 
44,218 square miles and a population of close to 6 million. Unlike Pueito 
Rico, Cuba is not densely populated, and its agricultural potential is Iiiiih. 
Much of the land is level or gently rolling, and about one-third of Culia is 
in cultivation. Sugar cane is Cuba’s piincipal crop — a product which in the 
past has found a large market in the Uitited States. 

A former Spanish colony. Cuba was under United States control fiom 
1898 to 1901. Accompanying the proclamation of Cuba s independence in 
1901 was the Platt Amendment, uianting the United States the lieht to 
maintain coaling and naval bases on Cuban soil and to intervene in inteinal 
affairs “for the preservation of Cuban independence . . . for the protection ot 
life, property, and individual liberty.” This tight was exercised in 1906. 
1912, and from 1917 to 1922. 

As a result of the Platt Amendment and of Cuba’s economic posiiion 
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relative to the United States, the island existed in a protectorate type of 
status from 1901 until the development of the United States “Good 
Neighbor” policy in the mid-I930’s. Even after the abrogation of the Platt 
Amendment Cuba continued in a position of economic dependence upon the 
United States. In 1958 the United States took over half of Cuba’s sugar 
crop and provided three-quarters of Cuba’s export earnings. American 
investments in Cuba totalled over $1 billion and included public utilities, 
agriculture, mining, petroleum, and manufacturing enterprises. 

In July, 1959, after General Batista had been overthrown, and the 
leader of the revolutionary forces, Fidel Castro, was installed as premier. Dr. 
Castro immediately set out on a program of land redistribution and of a 
gradual change-over of Cuba’s economy to one of socialism. Within a few 
months of his coming to power his government embarked on a violent anti- 
Unitcd States campaign. American agricultural enterprises in Cuba were 
seized without recompense, and as the United States in retaliation began 
cutting down on its imports of Cuban sugar, Castro turned more and more 
foi economic support to the Soviet Union. Diplomatic relations between 
Cuba and the United States were ultimately severed, all Cuban exports to 
the United States were banned, and the Communist countries became 
Cuba s major trade partners. By 1961 the Soviet Union and the countries 


within its east European sphere, together with Communist China, accounted 
for o\ cr three-quarters of Cuba’s sugar exports. 

The abrupt chantre in relations between the United States and Cuba 
biougln with it the fear on the part of the Americans that Communist 
innurncc in Cuba would endanger other countries of Latin America. The 
Ciil>an government became increasingly Marxist in nature and In its pro- 
nouncements, and in April, 1961, there was an unsuccessful attempt by a 
C.iiban exile aimy to land on Cuba and start a countermovement again.st 
C astro. The United States was deeply committed to this undertaking, having 
aided m training liie soldiers and provided naval cover for the landings. The 
tailmc of the attempt was a serious blow to American prestige, both because 
this was ciraily an attempt to interfere with the internal affairs of another 
State and because, through faulty intelligence, poor management, and 
ack ol jclcHjuatu 5uj)plics and air coverasye, the action was a complete 
failure. .Since tlial lime tlie United States has sought to bring pressure on 
Cuba thioueh a ban on all trade between that country and the United 
States and tincnieh the Organization of American States to isolate the Cuban 
go\cinmeni diplomatically and if possible economically. 

By die fall ol 1962 ihc Soviets had built missile bases in Cuba with 
a potential of suikina many areas in the United States and in Middle and 
noithein South .-Xmerica. Ihc United States imposed a naval quarantine on 
tlie shipment of arms to Cuba, and under threat of invasion of Cuba by 
United States forces the S<tviets agreed to dismantle the bases and remove 
lie missiles fiom Cuba. Ihus the Cuban government has in a sense become 
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a “pawn” in the Cold War struggle between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. 

The continued presence of the Castro regime so close to the shores of the 
United States is a source of a profound embarassment to the United States, 
but more important is the question of Cuba’s future under this regin^c. 
Castro’s actions have brought (1) an end of sugar exports to the United 
States and the forced sale of sugar to other countries at considerably lower 
rates per pound, and (2) an end to imports of food, machine^', and raw 
materials from the United States as well as a termination of a once-lucrative 
tourist industry and the loss of taxes once paid to Cuba by American firms 
operating there. The result has been an economic decline in Cuba itself, the 
imposition of strict rationing, and growing demands by Cuba that the 
United States cease its economic strangulation of the island. The ultimate 
success of Castro’s revolution must be measured against the economic level 
of the Cubans themselves; if this level should rise apjireciably, other Latin 
American states might be temj3ted to emulate his movt’s, but if the le\cl 
declines the Cuban experiment would seem to have little to olTcr. 

Although the United States and Cuba have no diplomatic relations 
'vith one another, the former continues to maintain its naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay at the southeastern end of the island. Use of the base 
was granted to the United States by a treaty of 1903 — a treaty which cannot 
be annulled without the mutual consent of both parties. Several thousand 
Cubans come to work each day on the base, tims representing an importaiit 
source of dollars for the Cuban government. The base’s water supply comes 
from outside its limits; in the event of Cuban interference with the supply 
of water the United States wovild have to transport fresh water by sea from 
Florida, a costly but not impossible operation. 

Panama. In 1903 United States intervention in a revolt by Panamani- 
ans against Colombia led to the establishment of Panama’s independence 
and the subsequent granting to the United States by Panama of a lease in 
perpetuity on a ten-mile-widc strip of land across the Isthmus of Panama, 
through which an interoceanic canal was to be constructed. Tlic Colombian 
government had previously refused permission for United States constiuction 
of the canal, and a group of Panamanians then struck for independence, 
partly on the grounds of this refusal. The fact that the United States 
actively prevented quashing of the revolt by the Colombian army was a 
clear case of direct United States intervention in the aflairs of a Latin 
American State. In 1921 tlic United States paid to Colombia $25 million as 
compensation for the United States role in the Panama revolt. 

Since 1903 United States influence in Panama’s affairs has been 
undeniably strong. Virtually all of Panama’s exports go to the United Stales, 
and about 70 per cent of its imports are from that country. The Canal Zone 
itself plays an imixjrtant role in Panama’s economy, bringing a source of 
I’cvcnue into an otherwise poor nation. Disorders in Panama have at times 
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Figure 28. The Panama Canal Zone. 


been cheeked by American intervention, including the supervision of 
Panamanian elections. Since 1934, however, the United States has followed 
a “hands off” policy with regard to Panama*s affairs. Following World War 
II, when the government of Panama refused permission to the United 
States to maintain military bases outside the Canal Zone, the Americans 
accjiiicsccd, although by so doing they were forced to abandon installations 
constructed at considerable cost within Panama. They thereby refuted com- 
munist claims that Panama was an American “satellite” State. 

Britain’s withdrawal from the Suez area in 1956, and the subsequent 
nationalization of the canal by the Egyptians, have had repercussions in 
Panama as well. A 19.a.5 revision of the treaty between the United States 
and Panama provided for an increase in annual pa>Tnents for the use of 
Panamanian lenitorv in the Canal Zone from $430,000 to $1,930,000, and 
the al^olition ot di'-tinclions between local employees and United States 
employees of tb.c C.inal Company which runs the canal for the United 
States go\ornm('r.t. ^\ iihin a short time of the ratification of this treaty, 
however, groups in Panama were pressing for even greater economic 
advantages from the canal. In 1959 thirty persons were hurt when a crowd 
from Panama City tried unsuccessfully to plant the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone, and the following year the United States agreed to fly the 
Panamanian flag togctlier with the United States flag in a public place in 
the Canal Zone as c\ idcnce of the republic’s “titular sovereignty” in the 
zone area. But the ba-^ic question of Panamanian rights appears to remain 
unresolved. In November, 1961, the National Assembly of Panama voted 
unanimously for the scrapping of existing treaties with the United States 
regarding the Panama (banal and the Canal Zone. 
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In the face of these pressures, several questions arise for the United 
States. First, could the security of the canal be guaranteed — and If so. at 
what price — should popular disapproval in Panama of American presence in 
the zone continue to rise? Second, would the canal be really vital in time 
of war? The new supercarriers are too large for the canal, the United 
States now has two well-developed fleets, one for each ocean, and in a 
major war the canal might not be spared from destruction as it has in the 
past. The Canal Zone is viewed bv the army as an important forward base 
for Latin American defenses, and the air foice also utilizes it as a base, 
but in neither case is it of vital significance. "Third, the canal might be put 
under some form of international control, perhaps an agency of the United 
Nations, thereby preventing possible obstruction of the canal by Panama. 

Other Areas of United States Control. During the early part of the 
twentieth century the United States several times sent military forces to 
the Middle American republics for the purpose of maintaining law and 
order and "to protect foreign lives and )>ioperty.” In 190") United States 
officials took charge of financial affairs in the Doitunican Republic, and fiom 
1916 to 1924 the country was occupied by American marines. During ^lo^t 
of this period it was administered by a United States militaiy government. 
United States troops occupied Haiti from 1915 to 1934 and Nicaragua from 
1912 to 1925 and 1926 to 1933. No national government, oj^ernting undci 
such conditions, can afford to be openly antagonistic to the occupying power. 

A further extension of United States control in Latin .\merica took 
place on the eve of American cniiy into \\’or!d \Var II. .\t that lime Oteat 
Britain granted nincty-nine-year lea^es for the establishment of United 
States military bases on certain BritiNh possessions, in exchange foi the 
"loan" to Britain of fifty over-age destroyers. 'Phe-sc bases arc located in 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antiyua. St. Lucia. 'I'rinidad, and British Guiana. 
Although most of these installations are no longer operational, the United 
States has the right to rcoccupv them in time* of trouble until the year 2^39. 

Relations Between the United States and Latin America. Despite the 
various incidents of strong United Stales pressure in Latin .America, relations 
between the United Stales and the Latin Ametican republics imj)jo\(“d 
considerably with the inatiguration of President Roosevelt’s “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy in 1934. A number of the countries were allied with the United 
States in World War 11, and all hut Cuba are joined with one another and 
with the United States in a mutual defense alliance (Rio Pact). In 1961 
the United Stales supjjlicd nearly half (by value) of Latin .America’s total 
imports, and received over 40 per cent of its exports. In the same \« ar 
United States investments in Latin America came to nearly $9 billion. Sm h 
figures indicate the magnitude of the economic bonds which unite Latin 
America with the United States. 

Particularly in the years since \Vorld ^Var II the United Siat<< has 

** Soo M. B. Travj* and J. T. WHtkins, ’'ControJ ni tin* CjiuiI: An OhNoh-U* 
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followed a policy of large-scale economic and technical assistance to the 
twenty Latin American states. Much of this assistance has been carried out 
through the Organization of American States, a regional group set up in 
1948 to coordinate economic, social, and other activities within and amon» 

j O 

the twenty-one member countries. In addition to contributing 70 per cent 
of the operating costs of this organization, the United States has advanced 
large amounts of capital to individual Latin American States. Further, 
United States officials have worked through diplomatic channels to destroy 
the specter of United States imperialism and to promote an atmosphere of 
mutual self-respect between the United States and Latin American States. 

In 1961 the United States government announced a new aid program, 
labelled the “Alliance for Progress,” to run for ten years, during which $20 
billion in goods and credits were to be distributed to the Latin American 
Slates. The program will include both public and private inv’estment and 
will provide long-term, low-interest loans. One stipulation, however, is that 
the lecipient State must initiate necessary internal reform measures, such 
as modification of tax structures, or efforts to halt runaway inflation. These 
conditions will obv iously provide for more effective use of the American aid, 
but they arc in marked contrast to the circumstances under which the 
United States has provided foreign aid to such areas as South Korea, 
Taiwan, South Vietnam, and Iran. 


The IF est Indies Federation 


One of the most ambitious programs for a union of political regions was 
that for the formation of an independent West Indies Federation, com- 
piising Jamaica, Trinidad, Tobago, and the other British-held islands of 
the Ucst Indies, with the single exception of the British Virgin Islands. 
^\ithi^ the federation Jamaica would have about half the total population, 
while Trinidad with its oil exports would be in the best economic position 
relative to the size of its population. .Actually the various islands have had 
little in common with one another; practically no interisland trade exists, 
and each region looks more to Europe or the United States than it does to 
its neighljoi. It was felt, nevertheless, that the small and resource-poor 
^^ind\\aId and Leeward islands would have little chance of succes-sfully 
mantaining indejn-ndence unless linked politically with Jamaica and 
Trinidad. In 19.a8 the federation was established, though still under British 
contml. uniting Jamaica. Frinidad. Tobago, and Barbados with six colonies 
of the Leeward and \Vindward islands.” 

One of the difficulties facing the planners of the federation was the 
choice of a capital, I rinidad was ultimately selected, and pressure was 
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then brought on the United States to abandon its gigantic Chaguaramas 
naval base on the northwest corner of the island for use as the site for a 
capital. Ultimately an agreement was worked out wheicby the United States 
abandoned much of the land it had acquired throughout the Caribbean in 
1941 for use as bases, but retained most of the Chaguaramas base for use 
until 1977. 

Despite the careful planning for an independent West Indies Federation 
the project foundered in September, 1961, less than nine months from its 
scheduled independence, when in a popular referendum 54 per cent of 
the people of Jamaica voted to withdraw from the federation. W’ith half 
the land area and half the population of the federation. Jamaica was to ha\c 
30 of the 64 senatorial seats. The island has enjoyed full internal .«elf- 
government since 1959, and in August, 1962, complete independence was 
granted by Britain. 

With its high population density (over 350 persons per square mile) 
and an annual population increase of close to 3 per cent, Jamaica faces a 
difficult economic future; thousands of Jamaicans have emigrated to 
Britain to find work. The island’s principal advantages are its enoruKHis 
bauxite deposits which arc being worked, its program foi- industiialization 
which includes income-tax concessions and duty-free importation of plants 
and equipment, and its growing tourist industry. Jamaica’s economic 
potential appears better than that of the other federation members with 
the exception of Trinidad, and the feai‘ of large-scale eitiigiation to Jamaica 
from other islands once independence was achieved was a factor in tlie 
Jamaicans’ decision to withdraw from the fc-deration progiain. 

In August, 1962, Trinidad, having the highest per capita income* «)f 
the federation, also achieved independence within the Clommonwealth. 
together with the nearby island of Tobago. The two islands ha\e a com- 
bined population of over 800.000. but 'riinitlad’s oil and asplialt. logeihei 
W’ith sugar and rum industries, give the new stale a finn base for economic 
viability. This has left Barbados, togethei- with the various colonies of the 
Lecw’ard and Windwaid islands, as the remaining units of the federation. 
These islands have a combined area of less tlian 1.500 square miles and a 
population of 725,000, of whom 30 per cent live on Barbados. Principal 
t^xports are sugar, bananas, cotton, and spices; in 1956 the value of expoits 
horn these islands came to about $35 million. Nevertheless, a new fedeiation 
•s planned with independence set for 1964. The capital will be in Baibados. 
the easternmost of the islands. Without Jamaica and Trinidad tin* new 
Slate will face serious economic difficulties and will, for the for<*see.i))le 
future, he heavily dependent on outside aid. 

The break-up of the West Indies Federation points up some of the 
tJifficulties of uniting separate political units into a larger State, riio 

# p 

principal centripetal force was the British government, which sought to 
create as economically viable an independent Stale as was possible in the 
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Caribbean. Both British Guiana and British Honduras refused from the 
start to take part in plans for a federation, partly because of their fears of 
extensive migration of the islanders to the mainland. Although the sea 
offered the means for communication, there was little incentive for inter- 
island circulation. Ultimately the “provincialism” of Jamaica and of 
Trinidad and Tobago disrupted the federation. 

TERRITORIAL PROBLEMS 

The ability of a capital to control outlying areas can, of course, be 
demonstrated by the degree of political unity of the country concerned. With 
the exception of Panama’s separation from Colombia in 1903, no State of 
Latin America since 1844 has had one of its sectors detach itself from the 
capital’s control and become independent. Peripheral areas, however, have 
been detached from one countrx' and joined to another, often with 
accompanying wars. In this section Latin America’s major territorial con- 
flicts of the past seventy-fi\ c years will be considered. 


The Atacnma 

One of the most serious territorial disputes which has taken place in 
Latin America in\’oK’cd Chile, Peru, and Boli\'ia in a contest over the 
northern Atacama Desert area (Figure 29). This dispute was particularly 
siirnificant, not only because of its \'iolcncc and of the major territorial 
changes which followed it, bvit also because it proved to be one of the few 
teiritorial wars of modern times which ultimately was a ffnancial success 
for the aggressor nation. 

Prior to the late 1870’s Peru controlled the northern Atacama, including 
the port of .\rica. with its nearby oasis of Tacna. Bolivia had sovereignty 
over the central sector of the desert, while the southern portion was Chilean 
territory. The .‘\tacama had been relatively unimportant economically, 
except for some silver and copper mining and a few coastal ports, but after 
1860 the exploitation of the desert’s sodium nitrate deposits led to a wild 
sciamble for contio! of the territory. Both the Chileans and Peruvians were 
active in develoj')ing the nitrates, which had world-wide demand for use 
as tcrtilij'crs. whih? the Bolivian government was interested in collecting 
taxes on mines opeiated by Chilean and Peruvian organizations within 
Bolivian tcrritoiv. 

Ill-defined boundaries and the opportunity for quick profits inevitably 
led to conflict, in the bitter War of the Pacific (1879-84) Chile attacked 
Peru and Boli\ ia and cx cntually was victorious. As a result Bolivia lost 
control of its coastal pro\ince. including the port of Antofagasta (Bolivia’s 

e ocean), and Chile’s northern border was extended 350 
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became severely strained. Finally, in 1929, as a result of strong diplomatic 
pressure from the United States, the Tacna-Arica area was divided, with 
Tacna reverting to Peru. 


The Argentine-Chilean Boundary 

This second dispute is noteworthy, not only because of the friction it 
engendered between neighboring States, but also because of the careful 
treatment given in the final arbitration award to the problem of ambiguous 
geographic terminology. The Andes Mountains form what seem to be an 
ideal natural boundary separating Chile from Argentina; only in the 
extreme south are they sufficiently low to form an ineffective barrier range. 
Article 1 of the 1881 treaty between Chile and Argentina states, “The 
frontier line shall run . . . along the highest crests . . . which may divide the 
waters, and shall pass between the slopes which descend on either side.***” 

Unfortunately, the line joining the highest crests of the Andean cordil- 
lera docs not always divide the watersheds. Particularly in the southern 
sector of the boundary, some westward-flowing rivers have eroded their 
valleys headward to a point where they drain areas well to the east of 
the line connecting the highest crests. The Chileans claimed that the term 
“highest crests” should be construed to mean only those highest crests which 
divided the waters; between such crests the boundary’ should naturally 
follow the watershed division. Argentina, on the other hand, maintained 
that “highest crests” meant just that, regardless of drainage divides. Both 
Chile and Argentina prepared for war, but eventually they agreed to submit 
the dispute to the Queen of England, and in 1902 a settlement was reached. 
In gratitude for the averting of war, the peoples of Chile and Argentina 
erected a colossal “Christ of the Andes” statue in Uspallata Pass, the main 
route through the mountains between Buenos Aires and central Chile. 


The Vppor Amaz(?n 

One territorial dispute which has not been completely settled concerns 
the upper drainage basin of the .Amazon, where the borders of Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru meet (Figure 30). Although the international boundaries 
in the northern sector of the Amazon basin generally follow drainage 
divides, this is not the case in the western part of the basin. During colonial 
times Spani>lt explorers crossed the Andes from the Pacific coast, moving 
downstream along the .Amazon tributaries, and the boundaries of the Peru- 
vian viceroyalty were extended several hundred miles east of the watershed 
dividing the Atlantic and Pacific drainage areas. The most direct route 

OuoU-d by S. NVJdtlciiH.rf Bokks, ItUcmalionat Bottndarica, p. 86. For a full discussion of this 
<^)nlrov«'rsy see this NVf>rk. pp. 85-93; who Gor<ion Ireland, Boimdcrics, Fosse.tnons otid ConflicU in 
South Amcrtca ( Caniliruljio, M.vss.: Harvard Uni verity Press, 1938), pp 17-27; and Sir Thomas 
HoUheh, The Countru^ of the Kiu^^s Auord (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1904), 
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Fiflure 30. The Upper Amazon. (Adapli-iJ from Bnwinan, Foreipn AQairs. XX [July, 
19421, copyright hy Council on Torcign Kclaiion-. Inc.. New York; and Platt in Ceo- 
graphic Aspects of International Relations, c<l. Colby, The University of Chicago Press, 
copyright 1938 by The Univcr^ily of Chicago.) 

from Spain’s western settlements to the upper Amazon lay across the 
mountains (at an elevation of over 10.000 feet) through Quito to the 
main headwaters of the Amazon. The difficulties of this route, however, 
were increased by the presence of hostile Indians, and pradually a Spanish 
route was developed from Lima. Peru, eastward across the mountains to 
the Ucayali River, which is navigaljle for a considerable distance upstream 
from its confluence with the Amazon. 

As in other sectors of Sotith America, international boundat ies in tiiis 
area were e.xtremely obscure at the time of independence for the countries. 
Under Spain, title over the disputed upper Amazon basin area was estab- 
lished with the provincial government at Quito, and this jurisdiction was 
recognized as having passed to the Ecuadorian State after the winning of 
independence. Although Ecuador continued its claim to the upper Amazon 
region on the basis of historical jurisdiction, its sovereignty was challenged 
by Peru and Colombia. During the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, Peruvian settlers moved down the Ucayali to establish the river port 
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of Iquitos and develop other parts of the upper Amazon basin, while 
Ecuador, despite its more direct access to the region, did little to colonize 
what it claimed was the eastern sector of the Ecuadorian nation. After 
1900 Peru took active steps to extend jurisdiction over the upper Amazon 
basin. Eventually these actions led to complications with both Ecuador 
and Colombia. 

Colombia in 1 927 agreed to recognize Peru’s claims to what had been 
eastern Ecuador. In return Peru ceded to Colombia a strip of territory in 
the disputed area, by means of which Colombia’s border was moved south- 
ward to the Amazon River, giving it control over the port of Leticia. The 
solution was mutually satisfactory, for Peru’s claims to the territory’ were 
strengthened and Colombia acquired navigation rights on the Amazon. 

The principle of de facto control of what used to be eastern Ecuador 
was demonstrated by the Peruvians who effectivclv settled the area. In 
1942 this control became de jure, for Ecuador officially relinquished claims 
on territory as far upstream on the Amazon tributaries as is navigable to 
launches — tcrritoiy containing about 77,000 sqtiare miles. By such action 
Ecuador lost contact with the Amazon River. Peru now claims all of the 
territory cast of the Andes still controlled by Ecuador, again on the basis of 
settlement, but the Ecuadorian government has remained adamant in its 
refusal to accede to these demands. In fact, in October, 1960, Ecuador 
revi\’ed the dispute over \\'hat had been its eastern territory claiming that 
the 1942 agreement had been imposed under duress and was therefore null 
and \oid. The Pcru\’ians, on the other hand, have been pushing work on 
a nnrihern trans-Andcan highway to link the Pacific with the Maranon 
Riv('r. a tributary of the upper Amazon, thereby opening its northeastern 
area to greater settlement and economic development. 


77/<* Chaco 

A tenitorial dispute \vhich led to a bloody war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay in\'ol\cd the northern portion of the Gran Chaco, lying north of 
the Pilcornayo Ri\er and west of the Paraguay River (Figure 31). Bolivia’s 
claims to this aiea were based on the principle of uti possidetis, for the 
original Spanisn <!i\ i';ion of Bolivia had jurisdiction cast^va^d to the Para- 
guay River. On tlie other hand, Paraguay claimed the area as hers by 
\iituc of eaily oxploiation and settlement. Treaties attempting to divide the 
northern Chaco between the two countries had been signed in 1879. 1887, 
and 1894. but none of them had been ratified bv both States. In 1932 ■war 
between Bolivia ami Paraguay broke out, and despite the best efforts of the 
Lcagtjc of Nations and other international bodies, continued for three 
\e.irs, until both countries were exhausted and a mediation was effected. 
Paraguay rccci\'e(.i about thiec-fourths of the nortliern Chaco area, although 
the contested portion ol the Andes foothills, containing known oil rescr\'cs, 
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Figure 31. The Chaco. Ni>tc* tin* cxlrcme 
use of rivers to mark boundaries. (After 
Sehurz» Foreign Affairs^ N il (July* 1929). 
Cojiyri^iht by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lulions. Inc., New York.) 


remained with Bolivia. At Paraguay’s insistence Bolivia was eflectivcly 
blocked from utilizing the Paraguay River route to the Atlantic when it 
was forced to relincjuish control of the west bank of the river to Brazil. 

Promises of extensive oil reserves in the Chaco have never materialized, 
and despite the thrcc-year-loiig conflict (l932-.i5) for its control, the 
region remains of little economic value even today. Throughout the prac- 
tically level area precipitation is seasonal and erratic; the western portion 
is both too arid and too remote for the development of an extensive grazing 
economy, while much of the eastern part is subject to widespread floodinys. 
Unlike the War of the Pacific, the Chaco War was a bitter contest for a 
practically valueless prize. 


British Honduras 

The most serious territorial controversy in Middle America concerns 
Guatemala and British Honduras (Figure 32). Early British claims to what 
is now British Honduras were based upon exploration and occupation, 
although the first British inhabitants of the area were mostly pirates and 
logwood cutters. In the latter part of the eighteenth century Spain granted 
certain rights to British settlers along this part of the coast, but continued 
to maintain its rights to sovereignly over the area, and Britain continued to 
recognize this so\ereignty even after Mexico and Guatemala had won 
their independence from Spain. During the nineteenth century Spain 
refused to discuss sovereignty claims with Britain. Guatemala as eaily as 
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Figure .32. Guatemaia and British //on- 
duras. Note the isolation of Pcten. (After 
llarrison-Churcli. Modern Colonization, 
Hutchinson^s University Library and 
Lonjimans* Green & Co., 1951. Used by 
permission.) 
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tlie 1820*s laid claims lo tlic British-occupied region, however, on the 
‘^^rouncls that Guatemala was the rightful heir to all lands which had been 
under Spanish control between Mexico and the El Salvador and Honduras 
borders. 


Despite the disputed sovereignly over Brilisli Honduras a treaty was 

siijnod by Great Britain and Guatemala in 18.")9. defininu the international 

% 

Ijoider as that which existed previous to January 1. 1850, and signifying 
the intentions of the signatory powers to cooperate in the construction of a 
road from Guatemala City to the Atlantic coast. The road. howe\er. was 
ne\er constiucted. and a Biiti,sh ofier to Guatemala of £50,000 in discharge 
of Britain’s obligations for its .sector of the road was not accepted within 
the agreed time limit by the Guatemalan government. 

Since lO-l!) Guatemala has jircssed her claims for the “return” of 
British Ilondmas to Cruatemalan control. These claims arc based on more 
than legalistic inaneu\i ix. British Honduras elTcctivelv shuts ofT the Guate- 
malan clep.at imetu ot i’eten, covering one-third of the country, from ready 
access lo the C\iribb('an. Peien occupies the northern lowland of Guatemala 
and has few communication links with the highland sector of the country 
to the southwest Us normal outlet would seem to lie eastward to the 
Caribbean, but ilii> toute is blocked bv the Brilisli colonv. 

i 

In the deeatie ol (uiatomala’s left-wing go\crnment (1944-54^ there 
wert' indications tb.u the dispute might eventually develop into some forcible 
expicssion of Guatniialan nationalism, but since then there has been little 
acti\(> eontroNcrsy o\( r this (jucstion. Britain has constructed the promised 
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road from Belize westward to the Guatemalan border, but no connecting 
roads have been built in Peten. The political and economic situation might 
be aided by the improvement of port facilities at Belize, capital of British 
Honduras, and the designation of its harbor as a free port for Guatemalan 
products. British plans to give eventual independence to the colony of 
British Honduras (with a 1960 population of 90.000 compared to Guate- 
mala’s 3.760.000) has led to increased Guatemalan bitterness and a request 
that the United States mediate the dispute between Guatemala and Britain. 


Other Disputes 

A border dispute between Honduras and Nicaragua along their Carib- 
bean coast was submitted to the International Court of Justice in 19.)8. The 
area ins’olved, measuring about 7.000 square miles and inhabited largely 
by the Mosquito Indians, is a sparsely settled tropical forest region fronting 
the Caribbean for 150 miles and extending inland about 175 miles as a 
wedge between the two states. It is bordered in pait on the north by the 
Patuca River and on the south by the Coco River. There have been some 
indications that oil might be found in the disputed area; otherwise at the 
present time it is of very little economic value to cither state. In 1906 the 
King of Spain, who had been asked to arbitrate a dispute over sovereignly in 
this area between Honduras and Nicaiagua. awarded the territory to Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua refused to accept the decision, and in the intervening years 
both Nicaraguan and Honduran settlers moved into the area. The decision 
by the two governments to take the dispute to the International Court was 
made at the suggestion of the Organi/ation of .American States, and the 
subsequent award was in favor of Honduras. Nicaragua’s acceptance of the 
Court’s decision has ended one of the long-.slanding boundai 7 controversies 
of Central America. In line with this agjcement the government of Hon- 
duras has been pressing tin* United States to cede the two tiny Swan 
Islands, about 100 miles off shore in the Caribbean to the north of the 
area disputed with Nicaragua. 'Fhe islands have been claimed by Honduras 
since 1921. They are virtually uninhabited except for United Stales citizens 
who work there in connection with a weather station and a radio station, tlie 
latter used to transmit news j>iogranis to Cuba by Crrban exiles. 

In the southwestern Atlantic controversy over the Falkland Islands 
has involved Argentina and Great Britain. Although the islands were 
claimed by Argentina at the lime of its independence, Britain laruled troops 
on the Falklands in 1833 and declared them to be British territor y, i he local 
popirlation was forced to emigrate to Argentina, and in lime Britairr 
developed tire area into a major naval, coaling, and wireless statiorr. In the 
years since World War 1 1 Argentina has revived the issue of sover eignty 
over the Falklands, the Argentinians insisting that Britain occirpied the 
islands illegally over a centirry ago and should iheiefore evacuate them in 
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Figure Xi. Territorial Claims in Antarrtira. 
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favor of their rightful owners. This dispute has perhaps less potential for 
trouble than have the Guatemala-British Honduras and the upj)cr Amazon 
controversies, though it would certainly add to Argentina’s prestige if the 
country were successful in dislodging Britain from the area. 


Rival Claims in Antarctica 


The Antarctic continent, with an area of over 5 million square mil(‘s, 
has, until recentlv. been completely uninliabited. There arc no known areas 
in which plant life of any kind can exist. Mineral and fuel deposits are still 
largely unknown, and the entiie continent is of little economic consequence. 
Bases for fishinsr fleets are not located on the Antarctic mainland itself but 
on nearby island groups, such as the South Sandwich and South Oikney 
Islands and Deception Island. The only present \alue the area would seem 
to possess is in connection with wcatliei stations, since Antarctica is of im- 
portance to meteorologists in making long-range weather forecasts. 

The prospects of the future economic and military value of Antarctica, 
however, have led to announcements of territorial claims by various States 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. Eacli of the claimants has 
resorted to the use of polar sectors, tire various boundaries of which r adiate 
out from the Sortth Pole (Figure 31^). 

Within recent years dispirted territorial clairtrs on this barren area !ia\ e 
led to incidents which might easily have precipitated armed coirflict. In 1 92.') 
Argentina laid claim to a sector soirth of the western Atlantic and of South 
America, despite the fact that this sector was part of an area whit It Itad 
previously been designated as the Falkland Island Dependencies hy the 
British. In 1940 Chile also claimed a sector of Antarctica, although mrrclr of 
it coincides with the region claimed by .\rgeirtitra. 

'Fhe British. French. Norwegian, and Australian claims to sovereigirty 
are based for tirr- most part on the prtrrciple of discovery, although irt the 
case of the Falklarrcl dependencies there is some controversy as to the 
nationality of the captain who first siglrted the mainland there. Oii tin- 
other hand, Argentina and CUrile base their demands for sovereignty orr the 
gtoirnds of efTeclive occupation, 'l ire .Argentiniarrs have operated a wi-atln i 
station on an island close to the rnainlarrd since 1904, and the Chileans have 
bad a whaling station on Deception Island since 1906, althoirgh neither 
establishment was actually on the Antarctic mainland. In more rr-eent years, 
however, both C>hile and Argentina have begun to opcralr- yeat-ioutrcl 
"eather stations on the Antarctic mainland itself, thereby fortifsitig their 
respective claims to efTective occupation, 'l ire British also have a ye.ri-round 
"eather station on Palmer Peninsula within the sector claimed !)> all three 

contesting nations. 

During the 19.^7-r>8 International Geophysical Year various countries 
r>f the world took part irr cooperative scientific studies of -Antarctica, and 
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in December, 1959, an Antarctic Treaty was signed by twelve States,*® 
providing for a thirty-year moratorium on territorial claims in all the area 
south of 60® south latitude, except the high seas. “No activities taking 
place while the present Treaty is in force shall constitute a basis for assert- 
ing, supporting or denying a claim to territorial sovereignty in Antarctica; 
no new claims, or enlargement of an existing claim . . . shall be asserted 
while the present Treaty is in force.**** The treaty establishes Antarctica as 
an area to be used exclusively for peaceful purposes, for international co- 
operation in scientific investigation, and for the preservation of living 
resources of the area. Nuclear explosions and the dumping of radioactive 
wastes are prohibited, and a mutual inspection system is set up to prevent 
militaiy' activities. Any signatory State has the right to appoint observers 
with complete freedom of access to all areas and installations in Antarctica 
to carry out inspections for military activity, and complete exchange of 
scientific information is guaranteed between the signatoi^ States. 

The Antarctic Treaty is a unique arrangement in the current bipolar 
world and has been made possible only because of the fact that the Antarctic 
is as yet of no economic or strategic value. If and when the day should 
come that recoverable resources are discovered there, or plans are drawn 
up by one or more governments calling for military use of the area, the 1959 
treaty will then be put to a severe test. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


• Western Europe consists of a scries of peninsulas and islands extending 
from the western portion of the great Asian land mass. It is a region of 
jihysical, ethnic, economic and political diversity — a region which by the 
sixteenth century had become the world’s major power centers, and from 
which explorers, settlers, and governments went out to organize the other 
continents and islands of the globe. In time the wealth which flowed into 
and through western Europe made it the richest area on earth; only in 
the past few decades has the power position shifted. The rise of non- 
European “supcr-Stales.” the break-up of European empires, and two 
disastrous world wars have combined to alter radically western Europe s 
position with respect to the rest of the world. The adjustments the countries 
ha\e made to these changing conditions are the principal theme of this 
chapter. 

The tcMin “western Europe” is taken here to include the area west of 
the so-calk'd Iron Curtain, that is, west of the Communist countries. The 
eastern limits follow the eastern boundaries of Italy. Austria, and ^^est 
Germany. I'inland. Oroocc, Turkey, and Cyprus, although non-Communist 
in ideology, au- left for considet ation as part of eastern Europe. As defined 
here, the tot.il aica of western Europe measures about 1,200,000 square miles 
with a 1960 jK>j)ulation of some 300 million. Included arc twenty-one inde- 
pendent States.* 


Friinco, Great Britain, Ireland. Ictdand. Italy. Luxembourg, the 
Ncthcrland.s, Spain. Sweden, S\vitzerlan<t, 

Monaco, 

ntan>\ the orca now or>*anizcd as East 


Austria, Belgium. Ot tnn.irV;. I* rane e, oreat oriiain, ireiuna. acnnaim, fc^wAv«***^%**M* •••- 

rortuual, Spain. Sweden, Switzerlan<h West Gennany, plus Andorra, Licch- 
, S,n» Miirino, and the \'aticHn City. In discussing background elemcnU of Oer- 
r%4iw r\r*» Germany is also included here* 
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PHYSICAL BASE 

Location, climate, and access to the sea are three important character- 
istics of western Europe. Despite its broad latitudinal spread {from 36° 
north latitude In southernmost Spain to 72° north latitude in northern 
Norway), the bulk of the pojjulation lives between 40° and 55° north lati- 
tude. a belt approximately 10 degrees north of the most populous zone of 
the United States. Proximity to Africa has been a factor in western Europe’s 
settlement of that continent, while the noith Atlantic serves as a bridge 
between Europe and Anglo-Amcrica — a bridge whose importance may be 
seen in the historic tics binding the two areas tosether. The Mediterranean 
also has served as a link between Europe and the Middle East and. beyond 
Suez, to southern Asia as well. Finally, it is a shorter distance from western 
Europe to the cast coast of South America, south of Cape Sao Rotpie, than 
it is from the United States. I'lius, from a vicinal point of \icw, western 
Europe is well located with respect to sea and air connections with much of 
the rest of the world. 

Despite its northcily location, much of western Europe experiences a 
relatively “temperate” climate with averauc monthly tcmperatuies in winter 
above freezing and with cool summers. Precijjitation is well distributed 
throughout the year; only in parts of S])ain do extcnsi\c areas with desert, 
or even scmidcscrt, conditions appear. The Italian Peninsula and parts of 
southern France have hot. dry summers when agriculture may be limited by 
availability of water for irrigation, while in northern Scandinavia and 
parts of Iceland temperatures and poor soils combine to rule out farming 
almost entirely. But in general western Europe enjoys a very “liveable” 
climate in which neither extreme cold nor extreme diyness severely limits 

settlement. 

Access to the sea is provided by the many coastal indentations and by 
the existence of offshore islands and peninsulas. Only Switzerland, Austria, 
and Luxembourg, among the sixteen major Slates, arc landlocked. Navigable 
rivers, such as tlie Rhine, the Seine, and the Elbe, connect inland areas 
'vith the sea, and along much of the coast line good harbors arc associated 
'vith the hills and mountains bordering the water. Outside of the Baltic-Oulf 
of Bothnia area relatively little of the seas Ijordcring on western Europe is 
normally frozen, except for short times during the winter. The asailabiliiy 
of the sea and the picsence of rich fishing grounds off many of the coasts 
has been an important factor in western Europe’s cultural dcvelojiuient, in 
terms of circulation among countries of this region and between western 
Europe and other parts of the world. 

Much of the area consists of plains or of low hills, permitting dense 
settlement patterns. 7'hc major coastal plain starts in southwestern France 
and swings northeastward about the Massif Central into Belgium, the 
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Netherlands, and Germany. Southern England, southern Sweden, and 
Denmark are also a part of this plain. Among other prominent lowlands 
are the Po, Rhine, and Rhone valleys, the Andalusian Valley of southern 
Spain, the central basin of Ireland, Portugal’s coastal plain, and the 
Scottish lowland, which includes Glasgow and Edinburgh. Many of the 
hill areas are habitable, as evidenced by conditions in eastern France, 
central and southern Germany, southwestern England, and southern Italy. 
With the advantages both of landforms and climate much of western 
Europe is both settled and in agriculture. Morco\er, despite the presence 
of mountain barriers, such as the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Sierra Nevada 
of southern Spain, numerous overland transjjortation routes exist within 
and between the various states of wcstcjn Europe, thereby reducing the 
incidence of “isolation” of particular aicas.- 

The major mineral and power resources of western Europe arc coal, 
timber, water power, and iron ore. These commodities are divided une\onIy 
among the various States, \%ith few counli ics having an abundance of more 
than one or two items. In addition to the commodities noted above Spain 
has lead, zinc, and copper. Italy has sulphur, and France has important 
bauxite deposits. These and lesser reserves contribute to the area’s wealth. 
When measured against demand, howe\er, western Europe is not par- 
ticularly rich in such resources; it is a net importer of coal, timber, and iron 
ore and must depend almost exclu.si\ely on outside supplies of petroleum, 
copper, tin, uranium, and other industrial raw materials. 

POPULATION 

The 300 million people of western Emopc arc unevenly distributed 
throughout the area. The major concentration includes southern Britain, 
northern France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and northwestern Germany. 
Here is the industrial heart of Europe, with the densest transportation net, 
and with one-third of the total population, yet from Liverpool to the Get- 
*^an Ruhr is a distance of but 100 miles. Tlic Po basin and the western 
coast of the Italian Peninsula are important poiiulation centers, as arc also 
the agricultural and industrial belt across East Germany and coastal areas 
^f Spain and Portugal. Tliesc great population clusters arc highly vulneiahle 
to attack, particularly to attack by air, a factor of great significance in view 
of the development of thermonuclear weapons with wide ranges of 

destructiveness. 

Much of the population is highly developed in terms of education and 
skills, as well as of consumer demands. Average per capita incomes arc 

J altiioiiKh cit.-d ii» an • namplc ivoliilioii, ii, in re ality', an c xir. nii ly ceiMiinjicili- 

country witli ko<>< 1 lioii\ witli IK in l^'lihor-.. An<lurr.i» JiIkIi in llu* iv u iiKirc 

* Ukiiniplc of national Kol.it ion. 
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highest about the southern North Sea area, gradually diminishing to fairly 
low levels in Ireland and parts of the Iberian and Italian peninsulas. Much 
has been written about “overpopulation” in such areas as England, the 
Netherlands, and Italy, but great care should be taken in the use of this 
concept. It is true that many of the west European States are unable to 
grow sufficient food to feed their populations, but they produce other goods 
and services for export in order to purchase food. In sophisticated econ- 
omics such as these overpopulation is not evidenced by large-scale star\'ation; 
rather its existence would be more apparent in the inability of a country to 
deal with widespread uncmployTnent or to raise the general per capita in- 
come of its people materially over a long period of time. Even here, how- 
ever, the cure may lie, not in reducing the size of the population, but rather 
in finding ways of improving the countr^^’s production and exchange of 
goods and services. 

Most of the major language groups have their own independent 
counii ics, although there are notable exceptions. English is generally spoken 
in the Republic of Ireland (although an effort is being made to revive 
Gaelic), the Swiss speak four languages (of these only Rhaetian, a minority 
tongue, is exclusively Swiss), and the Belgians two. French and Flemish. 
Gennan is the language of both Austria and Luxembourg. More important, 
perhaps, than this question of “mother tongues” is that of the relation.ships 
between ethnic and political borders. German-speaking peoples inhabit the 
Tyrol of northern Italy, as well as Alsace and parts of Lorraine, while the 
Bas(]ucs. residing in both Spain and France, seek to maintain as much 
cultural and national identity as possible. Germans and Danes are mixed 
in the area of their common border, as arc also Frenchmen and Italians 
between Switzerland and the Mediterranean. Several of these ethnic mix- 
tures have led to important border disputes in the past and could con- 
ccisalily cause international friction in future years. 

From the end of the Middle Ages down to the mid-twentieth century 
the ethnic comjilcxities of western Europe have fostered the growth of na- 
tionalism. Such States as France, Spain, Britain, Denmark, and Sweden 
became unified and self-governing at early stages in the nationalist move- 
ments; others, such as Belgium, Germany, and Italy, were considerably 
later in their development. Noiavay, Ireland, and Iceland are twentieth- 
century additions to the independent States of this area. To each of the 
States of western Emope the test of national viability might with profit be 
applied. 

In the sections which follow it may be seen that most of the States of 
western Europe have relatively few problems so for as the maintenance of 
imemal cohesion is concerned. Economic viability, on the other hand, is a 
difficult goal for many of thc.se countries, as is also territorial security, both 
in terms of border disjjutcs with neighbors and of the threat of Soviet cx- 
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pansion from the east. The economies of most of the west European States 
are heavily dependent on foreign trade, and a number of countries have 
suffered severely in the past few years from losses both of overseas territories 
and of trading partners and potential areas for investment in Communist 
eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and Communist China. These losses arc 
m addition to wartime destruction and loss of overseas investments. Thus 
the question of economic development has, for most of these countries, been 
an extremely serious one in the years since ^Vorld War II. 

Coupled with these problems have been those of defense against possible 
Soviet aggression. Communist encroachments in eastern Europe, culrninatinir 
in the Czech coup d’etat in 1948, served to weld much of western Europe 
toi'Cther in a mutual defense pact wliich includes also the United States 
and Canada. The growth of the North Atlantic Treatv Ortranization 
(NATO has sersed both to reduce border friction between member States 
and to impose greater economic burdens on these states in the maintenance 
of defenses. There still are actual or latent problems of territorial control in 
western Europe, but a number of disputes have been settled, or else laid 
aside in the interests of unity. Defense costs have, to some extent, been offset 
by foreign aid from the United States; on the other hand, defense expendi- 
tures for some countries have risen considerably due to colonial problems 
such as those in Algeria. Indochina, or the former Dutch East Indies. 

The States of western Eutope, urged on by economic and military 
necessity, have gradually been mo\ing in the direction of united action in 
the military and economic realms. In 19.')7 Italy. France, West Germany, 
and the three Benelux countries entered the first stage of an economic pro- 
gram designed to lift the barriers on the free mo\cment of goods, capital, 
and labor between them. I'his union, embracing an area with a j) 0 {)ulation 
rouL'hly ecjual to that of the United States, will when coinjileted. constitute 
one of the three great economic units of the world, along with the United 
States and the Sos iel Union. Its development has been one of the major 
postwar events in western Euiope. 

The process of recent economic integration in western Europe goes 
back first to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, set up 
• n 1947 at the suggestion of the United States. This organization was de- 
signed to coordinate the needs of the European states in terms of the aid the\ 
"ere to receive from the United States under the Marshall Plan. The follow- 
ing year the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg entered into the first 
stage of the Benelux customs union in which tariffs and other restrictions 
f>n the movement of goods between member states were to be removed, and 
a common tariff policy be adopted in relation to goods entering the union 
ftoin the outside. In 1953 the three Benelux countries, together with France. 


l/.ll! c.f NATO arc- B.-ljjiuin. Ot-iiinurk. Fraiitf, tJroat Hritain, Orcccc-, Icc-iaii.l, 

• y. UiixfiiitKcurK. the Ni-tlu-rlaiidx, Norway, I'ortiiKal. Turkty, imcj Wt-sl Gcriiiiiii> . 
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West Germany, and Italy established the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (Schuman Plan), a customs union with respect to coal, iron, and 
steel. This community helped to heal the wartime breach between France 
and West Germany and to pave the way for the eventual solution of the 
Saar problem (see pa»e 224). Four years later the Goal and Steel Com- 
munity was expanded to a union involving all commodities exchanged 
among the various States. 

Reductions in empires, the loss of most of eastern Europe to Soviet 
control, and the controversies between the Soviet Union and the United 
States have tended both to isolate western Europe as a whole and to reduce 
the relative power positions of its individual States. Yet with its long history 
of nationalism, and with the many divergencies of opinion existing there, 
western Europe would seem to be facing a long and difficult road to unifica- 
tion, except in specific cases. Five of the sixteen countries are not in NATO, 
and for all its accomplishments the Common Market embraces but six of 
the States of this area. Ultimately, all or most of the so-called Outer Seven^ 
may join the Common Market as full or associated members, thus bringing 
economic unity to all States but Iceland, Ireland, and Spain, but such a 
moN'C would jjiobably take years to complete. Beyond this is political union, 
a “United States of Western Europe.” a goal toward which as yet no con- 
crete steps whatever have been taken. In the following pages individual 
States, or groups of States, are considered in terms both of their internal 
structure and of their relations with other countries of western Europe. 
These are combined as follows: France, Benelux, and Switzerland; the 
“Middle Kingdom”; Germany and Austria; the Mediterranean area; the 
northern States. In this way elements of unity and diversity within and 
among the regions of western Europe can be discussed. 

FRANCE, BENELUX, AND SWITZERLAND 

France 

The French State faces on three bodies of water — the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, and the English Channel — while on its land borders it 
touche.s eight countries. For over a thousand years portions of France’s land 
borders, pavtictilarly in the east, have been the scenes of frequent warfare 
and territorial change. Three disastrous wars with Germany in less than 
se\’cnty-five years have affected both the material and the psychological 
position of the French, and many of France’s internal and external problems 
since 1945 can be traced to the devastating aftereffects of German aggression. 

As a result of the historical rivalry between France and Germany, the 
economic position of the French State has been of particular importance to 


* Austria, Dciiinurk. Great Britain. Norway. Portugal. Sweden. Switzerland. 
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its political development. Economic production, particularly in the indus- 
trial fields, represents one of the major elements of a State’s war potential, 
and France’s ability to defend itself against German aggression (cither by 
maintaining high levels of French output or by reducing those of the Ger- 
mans) has been a significant aspect of the nation’s security. 

The French Slate possesses considerable natural resources, including 
iron ore, potash, coal, bauxite, and forests, as well as large ajcas where both 
soil and climate render conditions suitable for agricultuie. The counlrv’s 
energy output has been augumented in lecent years by increased develop- 
ment of its water power potential. French industrial production, however, 
is normally less than that of Germany. Aftej- World Wars I and II Fiance 
sought to gain control of industrial facilities in the Saar, primarilv to cfTect 
a greater equalization of output with Germany. In 1915 Fiance also sought 
to impose limits on the degree to wliidi German industry could expand in 
its postwar recovery, but the.se efTorls were laigely unsuccessful, and by 1950 
steel production in West Germany had surpassed that of the Frencli. 

Population potential is another aspect of France’s power position. The 
population has grown iclativrdy slowly ditting the p.ist century. In 1861 it 
numbered 37,‘K)0,000; by 1960 it was •l.').7{)().(){)0. representing an increase 
of 22 per cent in ahoirt a century. This slow population grriwth lias had an 
adverse effect on France’s jxnvcr status, in that it has been a chi'ck on the 
availability of manpower to maintain the .State’s economy and to ser ve in its 
armed forces. Fiance has an area of 2I!5,000 s(|uaic miles with an avruage 
population density of just over 200 persons jicr stjuare mile — a figure which 
is low for the cxiimlr ics of northwest Europe. 'I he lack of [lopulation jiressure 
has been partly responsible for th<* relatively small-scale emigration of colon- 
ists to Fiance’s overseas possessions, with the excejjiion of those in North 
Africa. 

France lias been a unified State for’ over six centuries, and there arc 
strong centripetal forces based on national sentiment, ccnlrali/ation of 
power, and ethnic unity. The Paris basin, which is the principal core of tlic 
country, also serv<‘s as the economic and political center of France. 'Die <-en- 
tralization of control there is augumented by the political subdivision of the 
country into 90 depar tments, no one of whicli is in a position to challenge 
seriously the authority of the national government. Despite pliysical and 
economic differences ihiougliout tfie Cfiuntry there is a well-developed cir- 
culatory system, based primarily on the tianspoi lalton facilities anti on the 
extensive use made of radio, newspaper, and other t oiiimunication nierlia. 

Religion also constitutes a unifying element, since practically all of tlie 
French are Roman Catliolic. Language, on the othru' Iiand, does not jito- 
duce the same degree of cultural c<»hesion. Although over 90 [x-r (cni of 
the inhahitaiits speak French, there are important minorities along the 
borders which speak foreign longues. In Alsace and eastern Lorraine much 
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of the jjojjuintion .spt'nks either German or Alsatian, a dialect akin to Ger- 
man. and in the eastern part of the French Riviera are many Italian-speak- 
ing groups. There arc thousands of Spanish-speaking people in southern 
France at the (‘astein end of the Pyrenees, while in the western end are the 
Basques, a distinct ethnic group also inhabiting northern Spain. Finally, in 
the northwest are people who speak Celtic, or Breton (Figure 35). In 
France, as in tiiher countries, these ethnic difTercnces represent centrifugal 
foices, which, particularly in times of crisis, tend to weaken the unity of 
the State. 
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Benelux 

The three Benelux States (Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg) 
illustrate well the principles of unity and di\ision within a border area. 
Location has proved both a blessing and a curse, for in peacetime pioximity 
to Germany, France, and Britain has enabled the Benelux countries to 
achieve high levels of economic de\'clopment. In wartime, on the other 
hand, parts of the region have repeatedly sufTered fiom invading forces. In 
the face of recurrent danger from bordering powers, the Benelux Stat<*s hn\e 
long been under prc.ssure to unite their effoits economically. iiiilitaiiK'. and 
politically. Differences in their culttiral. economic, and liistoiical l^ack- 
grounds, however, have scr\ed in the past to keep them apart. 

Protestant Holland won its iiulepenclence fiom Spain in 1648. and sub- 
sequently developed one of the great colonial eiiqjites of the world. 1 he 
Catholic Stales of Belgium and Luxembourg tetttained under foreign dom- 
ination until the Congress of Vienna (1813), following the defeat of 
Napoleon, when the sictoiious powers, desiring a strong buffer state along 
France’s northeastern border, united the two areas with Ht)lland into what 
was then termed the United Nethei lands. This attenijit at political unit\ 
soon failed, and in 1830 the peoples of Belgium and Luxembourg revolted. 
Nine years later the independence of Belgium was ofTicially lecogni/ed. Lux- 
embourg maintained a personal union with the Nc*theilands until 1868, 
when a constitution was drawn up declaring the former an independent 
State. Memories of the ill-fated United Netherlands setved to dampen 
enthusiasm among the peoples of all three coutitiics foi sul)se(|uent attempts 
St unification during the remainder of the nineteenth centuiy and in the 
early part of the twentietfi. 

The Netherlands itself is a relatively small European State, with a high 
population density of nearly 800 persons per square mile. T he Dutch econ- 
omy-based on intensive utilization of domestic resources— consists primal ily 
of commercial activities (botli intra-European and overseas), agriciiltuial 
exports, .such as dairy products, fruits and vegetables, and floweis. and 
li'Kh-giade manufactmed goods, particularly ships, machinery, and eleciii<al 
equipment. The Netherlands has few resources for heavy industry; coal pro- 
duction is insufficient for domestic needs, and there is practically no iion 
ore, ferroalloys, or petroleum. Belgium has an area of nearly 12.000 M|u.ue 
ruilc.s and a population of some 9.200.000 persons. Despite the high aveiage 
population density, Belgium’s industrial structure — based on ibe jm-sence 
of extensive coal deposits— normally provides sufficient employment op[)<>i- 
lunities for the bulk of Belgian workers. Thus the country has had little 
^^eed for an empire as a settlement area for surplus pni)ulati<in. Luxem- 
bourg, with less than 1,000 siiiiarc miles, has about 300.000 people. 
Grand Duchy is an important producer of iron oie. since within 
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its boicicrs are included the northernmost portions of Fiance’s Minette 
reser\cs. 

Switzerland 

I'hc Swiss State represents a unique politico-geographic situation, for 
dc'^pitc its intricate political pattern and the presence of diverse linguistic 
and religious groups within its borders, the country has overcome the in- 
ternal centrifugal forces so common to this sector of Europe and has main- 
tained its boundaries intact through several major European conflicts (Fig- 
ure 36). Independent since the late thirteenth century, Swiizeiland has had 
no serious territorial problems since 1815, and has been invoked in none 
of the wars \shich have been waged since that time among the States of 
Europe. 

Although often thought of as a predominantly Alpine country, Switzer- 
land has three principal geographic regions — the Alps in the south, the Jura 
Mountains in the west, considcrablv lower in relief, and the Swiss Plateau, 

r 3 

comprising about one-thii*d of the country, which extends norlhcast-south- 
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west between the Jura and the Alps. Within this plateau aiea. most 
of which is less than 2.000 feet in elevation, live o\er thrce-quartcis of the 
State’s population. There are practically no valuable mineral resources in 
Switzerland, and hydroelectric power is the only important souice of enei tts’. 
With a population of o\'er 5 million Switzerland must depend on hi«r!i-?rnde 
manufactures, such as machineiy and watches, on specialized atfriculture, 
on international transit freight, and on tourism as major sources of levenue. 

Location in and adjacent to the Alps once helped to isolate the Swiss 
from their more powerful neighbors, but with modern transpoiiation the 
nation has become an important link in Europe’s cast-svest and noi th-souih 
road, rail, and air routes. By its lon<.;-term jjolicy of neutrality Switzerland 
has developed a role as the site for international oriranizalions and confer- 
ences. During its lifetime the League of Nations was located at Geneva, as 
are now the headcpiarters of the International Red C’ross and certain atten- 
cies of the United Nations. Major international confi'rences have b<-en held 
at Geneva, Lausanne. Montreux, and other Swiss cities. 

Switzerland’s borders arc typically complex and iriegular. like many 
others in this part of Etirope. In the north a Swiss bridgehead at SdtafT- 
hausen extends across the Rhine toward Germany, and within this are two 
tiny enclaves of Geiinan teiritoiy. To the northwest a glacis stretclies across 
the main crest of the jura Mountains toward France, while to tlie south a 
much larger glacis projects into the noith Italian plain. Thu'.. like the 
Benc'lux countries, Switzerland retains vestiges of medieval political units, 
some of which appear anachronistic in the curri-nt woild political ])ait(un. 
with its emphasis on cfliciency of economic ami political operations. .A fur- 
thei' examfde of the complexity of this area is the' existence of Liechtenstein, 
a sixty»onc-s(juarc-inile country lying between Switzerland and Austiia. In- 
dependent since the early eightcenlli century, Liechtenstein is joined with 
Switzei'land in a customs urtion. 

The attitude of the Swiss |)eople is one of the most rematkable featuies 
of this State. Desjjite the diveisiti4's of language and religion, the sense of 
unity contrasts sharpK with the shifting political loyalties of many otlier 
peoples of Europe. One reason for this may be the national pride t)f tlu‘ 
Swiss people in the* fact that their for(*fath<*rs achieved independeme with- 
out hclj> from outsiders and that this exj)erience has Ireeti maintained for 
over six and a half centuries. Another reason for the lack of slrongm <<-n- 
trifugal forces in Switzerland is the factor of rreutrality- the beneftts of 
freedom from entanglement in Eirrojjc’s conflicts provide a strong motive 
for continrred national irnity. Associaletl with this an- the advarrtagt's oi 
Switz-erland’s economic position, parlit rilarly in inter national banking, itr- 
vestnn-nls, and trade. Thus in .Switzer land, as in Belgiuirr, Ganada. and other 
areas, the economic and jrolitical benefits of national cohesion outweigh the 
divisive forces of cultural diireienccs. 
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WESTERN EUROPE'S 'MIDDLE KINGDOM" 

Between the Mediterranean and the North Sea lies one of the most com- 
plex politico-geographic areas of the world. Here in western Europe’s “Mid- 
dle Kingdom”' boundaries of language, religion, and nationality o\cilap 
one another in complicated patterns. Political units have been charactcM- 
ized by complex shapes and by frequent border changes, and problems of 
territorial control are often magnified to the point where bitter international 
disputes have arisen over the possession of small pieces of territory. The scars 
of past conflicts are still much in evidence in the desires and fears of the 
local inhabitants, in the patterns of political control, and in the attitudes of 
the western European governments toward matters of present and future 
sovereignty in this area. 

The area of Lothar’s Middle Kingdom included what is now eastern 
France, western Germany, the Benelux countries. Switzerland, northwesterjt 
Italy, and Monaco. Only once during its long history was the cntiic ama 
unified under its own ruler. That was from 843 to 853. when Charlemagne’s 
empire was divided among his three grandsons after the Treaty of Wrdun. 
Charles received the western portion, Louis the eastern, while the Middle 
Kingdom, lying between the two, was given to Lothar (Figure 37). After 
Lothar’s death in 8.5.5 the Middle Kingdom was divided between the eastern 
and western empires. France eventually evolved out of what had been the 
western portion of Charlemagne’s empire, while the eastern zone is now in- 
cluded in Germany, Austria, and northwestern Italy. Tlie central bell be- 
tween these two sectors has nc\cr been cfTcctively absorbed by its more 
powerful neighbors, however, nor has it been reunified. Possibly all the 
area, except for Switzerland, may in time be incorporated within a unified 
west European political organization. For the .sake of clarity the Middle 
Kingdom is considered here in terms of the following problem areas: the 
Benelux-German border; the Saar; Alsace-Lorraine; and French-Italian 
border area. 


T/je Rcnclux-Cernuin Border 

The border area between Germany and the three Benelux countries 
points up the nature of rnicrotcrrllorial disputes in this part of the woild. 
At the end of World War I the Belgian-Gcrrnan boundary, which had been 
delimited in 1815, was rectified in favor of Belgium, the recent victim of 
German aggression. In addition to annexing the former neutral teiritory of 
Moresnet, Belgium received contiol of the small areas of Eupen, Malmedy. 
and St. Vith f Figure 38). I'hese areas total<*d about 400 scjuare miles, but 

^ So culh'd hi'caoM* it corr«*vpon<)^ to the Middle Kinudum awnrdnl to l^otlinr at ihv 
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Figure 38, The Benclux-Gcrman Border, In 1956 most of ihe Bc^lgian-held territories were returned to Germany. (After Alexander, 
The Geographical Review, XLUl !Jan., 19531. Courtesy of Anieriean G<*ngra|»liica1 Society.) 
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they brought timber and water power resources within the Belgian borders. 
Between the towns of Eupen and Malmedy was a railroad which, although 
Belgian-controlled, passed several times across the German border, thus 
creating enclaves of German territojy between the right-of-way and the 
Belgian border. 

Sc\'eral thousand German-speaking people living in the Eupen aica 
were included within Belgium following the territorial tiansfer. After the 
rise of Hitler in the early 1930’s German political propaganda was dii ci ted 
toward the return of these areas to the Fatherland. In 1940. following 
Germany’s second invasion of Belgium in twenty-six years, the Eupen- 
Malmedy sector (including St. Vithl was reannexed by the Germans. Five 
years later it was returned to Belgium. Territorial shifts such as these aic 
typical of this Middle Kingdom area. 

During World War 11 the Netherlands, Belgium, and Lu.xcmbourg were 
invaded and occupied by the Germans. At the end of the war the Nether- 
lands demanded 648 square miles of territoiy from Germany as compensa- 
tion for the moie than $14 billion worth of damage done to that country by 
the Germans between 1940 and 194.5. Luxembourtr asked for 140 square 
miles of land, while the Belgians desired 1 1 siiuare mill's. The total German- 
speaking population involved in these claims amounted to about 150,000 
jiersons. 

Many officials in the Benelux countries, as well as elsewhere, were 
frankly doubtful of the feasibility of these demands. They were worried 
about the inclusion of so large (and presumably unfriendly) a German 
minority wiiliin the lowland countries. They were also apprehensive lest 
Germany move to reconquer these lost areas as soon as it \vas in a position 
to do so. In March, 1949, a commission of the Western powers sanctioned 
a series of 31 minor changes in the Henelux-Gerrnan border, involving a 
total of .52 stpiare miles and some 13.500 German-speaking inhabitants 
(Figure 38). The largest share of this teiritory (26 stpiare miles) went to 
the Netherlands. Although the final border readjustments were to be con- 
finned or modified by a peace treaty with Gcnnany, it would appear with 
the passage of time that no additional land will be ceded by Germany; in 
fact in 1956 Belgium returned most of the areas it had annexed anti in 
1960 the Dutch did likewise. As part of the contemporary spirit of coopera- 
tion in western Europe this border problem, once a burning issue to the 
people involved, is now largeK ftJigotten. 


77ie Saar 

The Saar, lociitetl to the soiitlieast t>f Luxembourg, has been one of the 
historic disputed areas between France and Germany. Since late in the 
ninth century the region ha.s been associated vtiih the Germans, although 
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for brief periods during the reigns of Louis XIV and Napoleon it was in- 
eluded within France. The great majority of the people are German in 
speech and culture. 

The Saar is of military importance to its neighbors, since it controls 
the eastern approaches to the Lorraine Gate, a lowland passageway between 
Germany and France which has figured prominently in wars between the 
two areas. It is of economic importance because of its great coal reserves 
and its steel mills {Figure 39). It is also something of an economic link 
between France and Germany: international rail and watenvays pass 
through the Saar, much of the area’s coal (mixed with coking coal from the 
German Ruhr) is used to smelt the iron ore of the French province of 
Lorraine, and the Saar’s deficiencies in food are normally met by imports 
from Lorraine. 

The French government at the time of the Versailles Conference in 
1919 put forth claims to the Saar, partly on the grounds of war reparations 
and partly in order to reduce Germany’s national power potential. French 



Figure 39. The Saar. (Aftor Held, The Geographical Review, XLI [Ocl., 19511. Cour- 
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coal fields in the northeastern part of the country had been badly damaged 
by the Germans, and the French {;o\crnment feared that without ready 
access to coal reserves France would be seriously handicapped in any future 
efforts to maintain industrial equality with Germany. In the final peace 
settlement in 1920 a 730-s(juare-mile area within the Saar basin was taken 
from Germany and placed under tlie administration of the League of Na- 
tions for a period of fifteen years. The Fiench were awarded ownership of 
the coal mines during the fifteen-year period in order to satisfy their eco- 
nomic demands. 

Several important questions may be raised with respect to the treatment 
of the Saar problem after Warld \Var I. First, should a defeated State be 
divested of an integral part of its national territoiy in order to weaken its 
power potential? Second, can a State achieve security by acquirimr ter- 
ritory or resources from a ri\al power? 'I'hird. in a buffer zone such as the 
Middle Kingdom is international control of disputed areas a workable 
solution to territorial conflicts? 

The answers are difficult to find, for national power is a complex and 
changing phenomenon, and each tenitorial dispiite has its own indi\‘idual 
elements of motives, desiies. and justice. The delegates at \ ersailles ap- 
parently had some concern for the feelings of the Saarlanders, first, when 
they placed the area und<-r Leaeue supervision rather than awarding it di- 
rectly to France and. second, when they pro\ided for a plebiscite to be held 
in 193.') to determine the Saar’s future status. Some of the weaknesses of 
international control of territory were illustrated in the case of the Saar. 
.Although international organizations generally provide well-run administra- 
tions, the national aspirations of the peoples of the internationlized area 
often remain unsatisfied. Furthermore, tin- conflicting powers themselves 
are frc<iuently dissatisfied with a 'st)lution invoking international control of 
a disputed area, for it fails to satisfy either one’s territorial demands. One 
power, however, may in time accept international adtninistration, if the 
aliernati\c is that the othei' power will obtain complete control o\er the 
area. 

In the 193.') plebiscite over 90 jn-r cent of the voters favored return of 
the Saar to Germany. 'I lte <-xchange was eflected in the same year, and con- 
trol of the coal mines was returned to the- Geimans. 'Fhe resources ami 


industrial oulj)ut of the Saar ronlributed to Germany’s economic and mili- 
tary build-up prior to and during \Vorld War II. 

The territorial j)roblems of the Saar following World ^Var II difleicd 
in certain respects from those of the post-World War I era. French troops 
look over control of the area from ih<* Americans in July, 194."). .After s«»mc 
border rectifications, the Saar territory measured 991 scjuare inilc-s in area, 
srjinewhat larger than the region detat bed from Germany in 1920. 'I'hc 
population numbered 943,000, most of them German-speaking. In the fall 
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of 1947 a local parliament was elected, with a large majority of the votes 
going to parties committed to economic union with France. Candidates of 
pio-Gcnuan political parties, however, were denied the right to seek office 
in the Saar. In December of that year French occupation troops were 
withdrawn, and in January, 1951, an autonomous Saar was officially 
established. 

In the years following \Vorld War 11 the French made several moves to 
strengthen the bonds between France and the Saar. They invested heavily 
in the area, they denied themselves the privilege of dismantling Saar fac- 
tories. and they made eflorts to improve the living conditions of the Saar- 
landers and to hasten the revival of industries in the area. On the other 
hand, they continued to deny the right of pro-German political parties to 
take part in the Saar government. ^Vithin a few years tlie Saarlanders — 
many of whom had been glad to accept French help in 1945-46 — grew in- 
creasingly restless under France’s control. 

During the early 1950’s, as France and West Germany became member 
States in international economic and military organizations, the Saar situa- 
tion grew increasingly tense. The area’s industrial importance to France may 
he illustrated by the fact that in 1955 the Saar produced 32 per cent as 
much coal and 25 per cent as much steel as the French nation itself. In- 
cluding the Saar output, France’s steel production that year equaled 73 per 
cent of ^Vest Germany’s; if tlie Saar were included with ^Vest Germany the 
French percentage nvouU! have drojjped to 51. 

.\fter many consultations between French and 5Vest Gcnnan officials 
over the area’s future, the Saarlanders in the fall of 1955 were oflcred a 
plebiscite, in which they were to accept or reject an international status 
for the area under the administration of the \Vestcrn European Union, until 
such time as a final German peace treaty was worked out. 

In October. 1955. the Saarlanders rejected the proposed statute by a 
vole of just over two to one. There were many reasons for this, among them 
a lack of faith in the ticwly organized ^Vcstcl•n European Union, the cultural 
affinities of the Saarlanders with the Germans, and the continually ex- 
panding economic stjengih of West Germany. Pro-German political parties 
soon won control of the Saar parliament, and in June, 1956, a Franco- 
German agjcemcnt was finally drawn up providing for the return of the 
Saar to Germany on January 1, 1957, and its establishment as the tenth 
.slate in the \Vcst Gcmian Republic. The economic union with France was 
to be abolished gradually o\cr a three-year period. The French, however, 
were assured of access to coal from mines in the Saar for at least twenty 
years, and trade between France and the Saar remains duty-free. The only 
stipulation was that, if the value of exports or imports between the two 
areas exceeds the respective values of 1955. duties will be levied against the 
excess amount. Also included in the agreement was a provision for German 
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assistance in canalizing the Moselle River, thereby affording the Lorraine in- 
dustrial district ready access to the Ruhr coal supplies and markets of ^Vest 
Germany. 


Alsace-Lorraine 

The name Alsace-Lorraine refers to a .5,600-scjuare-milc area to the 
south and southeast of Luxembourg and the Saar, which, like the Saar, has 
several times been a source of bitter dispute between France and Germanv. 
The province of Alsace stretches to the west of the Rhine River and includes 
not only the Rhine lowlands paralleling the ri\cr but also the eastern slopes 
of the Vosges Mountains. Tlie legion is impoitant foj‘ agricultuie (giain. 
tobacco, fruit), for potash, most of which is manufactured into fertilizer, 
and for its small petroleum reserves. It is also of military impoitance be- 
cause of its control of the Saverne Gap through the Vosges Mountains into 
cast central France. Lorraine is a .gently rolling plateau area, whose major 
economic significance lies in its great iron ore deposits. Like the Saar, it is 
strategically located with regard to the Lorraine Gate between France and 
Germany. In the territorial disputes only the Moselle department in eastern 
Lorraine has been involved; the rest of the piovince has remained Ficnch 
during all boundary' shifts (Figure 40). 

Alsace-Lorraine has been a historic transition area between French and 
German cultural and [)oIitical devclopm<'nts. After the break-up of Lothar’s 
kingdom Alsace was included in the Germanic realm for the greater part 
of eight centuries, although for some years during the thirteenth century 
the ten major cities of Alsace were practically independeiu units within the 
Holy Roman Empire. In 1648 Alsace was officially joined to France; two 
centuries later, however, a majority of the inhabitants still continuetl to 
speak a German dialect. Sectors of Lorraine also won varying degiees of 
independence during the Middle Ages, although throughout much of the 
province’s history it was inc luded with the* German-speaking areas whic h 
lie to the east. In 1 766 Lorraine passed under French control. The interaction 
of cultural forces tliere is illustrated by the fact that in modern times the 
French language has predominated throughout most of the province, except 
in the Moselle department where German is the principal tongue. 

Alsace-Lorraine has changed hands between France and Germany four 

times since 1870. By the Treaty of Frankfurt (1871), ending the Fianco- 

Prussian War, victorious Get many annexed the Alsace-Lorraine area, there- 
by 

weakening France’s defensive position and at the same time gaining 
control of Lorraine’s valuable iron ore reserves. The inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine were, for the most part, strongly opposed to (he German ino\e. furt 
their opinions were never solicited. At the time of the delimitation of the 
French-German border in 1871, considerations of military strategy and, to 
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Fifiurf 40. Alsace-Lorraine. (After Harls^horno, ff'orld Politics^ II IJan.» 1950]. Used by 
piTnli^^ion.) 


a lesser extent, tfic location of the French-Gciinan language boundary were 
of greater iinjioriancc to the German officials than were the iron ore re- 
sources.’* Control of a part of the Lorraine resources, howe\er, was of great 
significance to Germany’s industrial build-up in the years prior to World 

' Sep nirhard HiirtNhc»rTu*. ‘ The Franeo-Gennan Boundar>' of 1871,'' World FolUicSy H (1950)* 
">09-51 The inchisioii t>f imicU of Ihe iron ore within Geminoy appears to have been alniost 
aeciih itlal. a cointuleiKe re>uUin« from locotini? the border accontinjt to stratopic considerations. 
In 1871 the Lorraine ores were in iiiR used by the French for iron production, but until the 
coNcry of the Thomas-Gikhrist process in 1878, it was not possible to utilize the resources witn 
their hi^jh phosphorous ciMilcnt for the produtliott of stcoL 
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War I, for Germany possessed good coking coal, particularly in the Ruhr 
area, but few supplies of iron ore. 

The French, of course, were extremely bitter over Germany’s annexa- 
tion of the territoiy, for they saw a Germanised generation grow up in what 
they considered to be their own national territory. Not until the close of 
World War I was France in a position to demand reannexation of the lost 
areas from Germany. The return of Alsace-Lorraine did not end the terri- 
torial problems. The French government has always been highly centralized, 
with a great degree of power vested in Paris, while prior to World War I 
Alsace and Lorraine had been permitted by the Gennans to set up their 
own local parliaments. In Alsace particularly a movement developed in the 
1920’s in favor of autonomy for the area. Many .Alsatians felt that their 
land would continually oscillate between France and Germany unless the 
local inhabitants were fiee to manage their own affairs. 

The third war between France and Germany in less than seventy years 
broke out in 1939, and after the Nazi conquest of France in June. 1940. 
Alsace-Lorraine was reannexed by the Oettnans. Fixe years later, Germany 
xvas again a defeated nation and the territory was returned to Fiance. 

In unhappy areas such as this the principal suffeicrs are the inhabitants 
themselves. Not only is the political structure of the region damaged, but 
also the economic and social foundations. New tariffs and government 
policies suddenly present themseix'cs to the businessman. Old rnaikets aie 
gone and new ones must be found; health and education facilities suflei'. 
Persons in responsible positions may be removed from their joijs, imprisoned, 
and sometimes executed. If this hnpjjens once in a geneiation the lesults max 
be serious. If it happens four or five times the entire social fiamework of 
the area is severely tested. 


The French-IluHan Border 

Along the French-Italian border disputes over territorial control have 
involved two sectors, the 6 , 300 -sciuare-mile Saxoy area in the north and 
the small province of Nice along the Mediterranean coast. Between Switzer- 
land and the Mediterranean the Maritime Alps trend north-south in an 
unbroken chain with few practical passes across them. Mountainous areas 
at lower elevations extend for a considerable distance cast and west of liie 
main chain, and within these upland regions relatively i-solated political 
units have developed. Savoy, located south of the Swiss border and to the 
west of the main chain of the Alps, is perhaps the most famotis of these 
political units. Communications between Savoy and France arc considerably 
easier to maintain than between Savoy and Italy. The principal markets for 
Savoy’s exports are in France, and the majority of the population is French- 
speaking. Nevertheless, throughout much of its histoiy the area has been 
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//. 7 he Ffanro^ltalian Hortler Folloning /T arid If ar II. (Courtesy of Secretariat 
ral ilu Cauvcrncment, Direction de la Documentation, Service Carlograpbiquc, 
1* ranee.) 
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politically associated with the Italian states to the east. Nice to the south 
is also separated from Italy by mountains. As in the case of Savoy, lines of 
communication w’ith France arc more easily maintained than aie connections 
via the coastal road with Italy. 

In 1859 the Fiench emperor a"reed to support the Italian states in 
their strtigglc for independence from Austria in exchange for the territories 
of Nice and Savoy. The French forces were withdrawn from the struggle 
before v'ictory for the Italians had been achieved, however. Despite Italian 
protests the French held plebiscites in the two areas to determine popular 
sentiment concerning union with France. The results of both plebiscites 
were in favor of France, and Savoy and Nice subsequently incorporated 
within the French State. The aicas were later the source of considerable 
friction between Italy and France. Mussolini used them to build up anti- 
French propaganda in the 191i0’s, reminding the Italians that both areas 
were historically a part of Italy and that trance annexed them aftei a 


bioken promise. 

The French-Italian border problems have never been ns serious as tliosc 
between Germany and her western neighbors, partly because of the moun- 
tain chain between France and Italy and tlie relatixe lack of recources in the 
border areas. The linguistic boundary corresponds faiily closely to the politi- 
cal one. and the Alps form a rather eflective barrier belwe.-n France and 
Italy. At the end of World War II Fiance anne.xed from Italy live small 
areas along the crest of the Alps as compensation for war damages. Tliesc 
areas contained a total of 370 stiuare miles and a population of 3.620 per- 
sons (Figure 41), most of them Italian-speaking. From nortli to south th.-sc 
areas weie; (1) Little St. Biuiiaid Pass, (2) Mount Cents Plateau, (3) 
Mount Thabor, (-1) Mount Chabeiion, including the Monigenevie Pass, 
and (.5 I the upper valleys of the Tineo, Vesubic, and Roya rivers, including 

the Tende Pass. 

Throueb these border changes France gained control of .several im- 
poriani passes as well as water power sites. Special clauses w< ie included 
in the treaty to insure that Italy would continue to receive electricitv from 
hiT former hydroelectric installations. T he moderate nature of the French 
demands and the fact that provisions were made to prevent undue hard- 
ship to the Italian economy because of the territorial transfers have n*sulted 
in an apjjarcnt absence of bitterness on Italy s part with regaid to its losses. 


Monaco 

Along the Medilei ran«-an coast is Monaco, another relic of the medii'N'al 
political pattern. T his country, with an area of 370 acres and a j)opulalion 
of 23.000, is joined in an economic union with France. It is famous for 
its gamljling casino. Peihaps Monaco’s reputation as a distinct political 
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entity has helped to prevent French attempts to incorporate it within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the French nation, which surrounds it on all but 
its seaward side. 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

Germany 

The territorial area of Germany has changed many times during the 
twentieth centur\’. Most Germans think of the German State as comprising 
the area which was contained within the 1935-38 boundaries. Following 
World War II this territory was divided into the following parts: West 
Germany (the German Federal Republic), a sovereign democratic State; 
East Germany (the German Democratic Republic), a Moscow-oriented 
Communist State; the area east of the Odcr-Neisse line, now a part of 
Poland, except for a small sector annexed by the U.S.S.R.; Berlin, with 
a special four-power status; and the Saar, which became an autonomous 
area joined politically and economically with France. On January 1, 1957, 
the Saar was united politically with West Germany and became one of its 
constituent states. 

Germany occupies a central position in Europe, touching nine States 
and bordering on l)oth the North and Baltic seas. Its location with regard to 
neighboring States has been both an asset and a liability (Figure 42). With 
its central location and with lowland routes and waterways connecting it 
with other areas, Germany has been able to profit from cultural associations 
with its neighbors, notably in political ideas, scientific developments, and 
philosophic and artistic trends. It has also, of course, benefited from eco- 
nomic tics with adjoining States. On the other hand, this location, together 
with the diversity of relief (particularly in central and southern Germany!, 
contributed to the late political unification of Gcnnany, for the region has 
long been a Iran.dt area for foreign armies and peoples, and it lacks well- 
defined boundaries within which cohesive forces could operate for political 
unity. A central location also involves the possibility of a two- or three- 
front war, as occurred in 1944-45 when Germany had to defend its western 
and eastern borders as well as its southern flanks. 

Since 1871 no country’ bordering Germany has been as strong eco- 
nomically as the Reich itself. As a result Germany has been in an advan- 
tageous economic position with regard to trade with its neighbors, partic- 
ularly Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Austria. German 
industrial exports have found ready markets in these and other adjacent 
Slates, and from them Germany has been able to obtain needed commodi- 
ties, such as dairy products, fruits and \egctables, iron ore, and grains. 

In many respects Germany’s economic strength was developed only 
after physical limitations had been overcome. Most of the soils are of 
moderate to poor fertility, but with wise agricultural practices these have 
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been made productive to the j>oint where the country diuin" the two world 
wars was able to achieve a hii-h decree of self-sufficiency. One important 
element in Germany’s economic power has been the development of science 
and technolot^y, particularly in the electrochemical fields, enalilin- the 
State to utilize its threat coal resources for the production of needed com- 
modities and to derive substitutes for such products as sodium nitrate and 
petroleum, which in time of war have been unobtainable. Wartime needs 
have greatly stimulated German economic development, particularly since 
the end of the nineteenth century, focusing attention on the build-up of 
heavy industries, on the role of government aid and supervision in strength- 
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ening the economic base, and on the search for new processes and com- 
modities to aid Germany in time of conflict. 

German economic power has been felt in other countries as well, often 
with political or militar>' overtones. During the 1930’s, for example, Ger- 
many achieved a position of economic dominance over many of the countries 
of southeastern Europe, and German overseas trade with Latin America, the 
Middle East, and the Orient was also greatly developed at that time. Eco- 
nomic contacts were frequently utilized as bases for espionage or dissemina- 
tion of Nazi propaganda. In some countries, for example, Hungary, the 
powerful role Germany played in the national economy aided the local 
Nazi party in eventually assuming control of the country’s government. 

A large population has always been one of the elements of German 
power in terms of labor and militar>’ forces. The German people have an 
intense national consciousness, bolstered by a common language. This sense 


Table 2 

GERMAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES LIVING BEYOND 

Germany’s border in the early 1930’s 


Counlry 


Popvloflon 


Czechoslovakia 3,200,000 (1930) 

Poland 1,300, 000‘ (1935) 

Russia 1-1,200,000 (1935) 

Romania 745,000 (1930) 

Vusoslavia 499,000 (1930) 

Hungary 479,000 1930) 

L^itvia 62,000 (1935) 

Lithuania (excluding Memcl) 33,000 (1931) 

McmcIIand 25,000 (1930) 

Estonia 16,000 (1934) 

(Prnchc.illy oil Gcmian*<:pcakinf' peoples in the Areas listed above have 

fli-a, been removed, or killed since the beginning of World War II.) 


Austria 
S^vitzcrland 
France . . 
Saarland . 
Luxembourg 
Italy 
Rclgium 
Denmark . 
Netherlands 


6.330.000 (1931) 

2.900.000 (1930) 
1,250,000“ (1930) 

770.000 (1927) 

297.000 (1935) 
250,000' (1939) 

69,000 1930 

20.000“ (1930) 
12,000“ (1930) 


Census fiaiires var>’ widely according to the particular definition of "Cennan- 
spoakiuK*^ pcopKs. 

■ Approximate fitwre. lacludos Danzig. 

^ Approximate figure. 

^ Including Ladins. 

Sources: Joseph B. Sclu-chtman, Europcori Population Transfers, 1939-1945 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1946): The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1941; 
Information services of the Nclherl.xnds, Belgium, and Denmark. 
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of unity has developed despite reliirious difFcrencos' and postwar territorial 
divisions. The 1945 division of the nation, dictated by outside powers, runs 
counter to the strong feelings of unity, and to a majority of the German 
people reunification remains an essential goal. 

Two aspects of the German population factor have been utilized hy 
propagandists in justifying the State’s territorial demands. One is the need 
for living space or Lehen^roum for the large energetic population. The con- 
cept of life as a figlu for space was developed in the writings of Ratzcl 
and his followers, and has been utilized by moie recent German scliolars 
and officials in explaining the nation’s needs for additional territory. As- 
sociated with this Lebeti'-raiirn has been the doii'c by Geiman leaders to 
unite German-speaking groups living beyond the country’s borders uithin 
the framework of Germany itself, even at the cost of destroying other 
national units and incoiporating large non-Geiman groups as well. 

The Development of the German State. The various German states 
of central Euroj)c were late in merging into t)ne political entity. In 181 j. at 
the Congress of Vienna, a Germanic Confederation, including both the 
German states and .Austria, was organized under Austrian domination. By 
this time, however, the German state of Prussia, occupying much of noi th 
central and northeast Germany, had so increased in power that already it 
represented a challenge to Austria’s position in centra! Europe. In the 
decades following the X'ienna Ctmgiess Prussia moved gradually In eliniinale 
Austria from the Confederation and to unite the Geiman states in a Prus- 
sian-dominated nation. 

As a first step toward German unification the Prussians promoted a 
customs union {Zoilrcrfin) in 1853, which eventually united the German 
Slates into an economic unit, fiom which Austria was excluded. Next, in 
1864 Prussia attacked Denmark, and the cooperation of the other German 
Slates in the war elfort furthered the bonds of German unity. Two \ears 
later Prussia again brought on war, this time against Austiia. ami once 
more the other German states came to Prussia’s aid. .Austria was s<ion 
defeated, the old Germanic C:onfedei ation was dissolved, and a new Pt ussi.m- 
dorninalcd confederation was formed, in which Austria did not pariiciii.iie. 

In 1870 Prussia insiiirated a war with France. For the thinl lime in 
six years the other German states cooperated in the conflict, and wiiliin 
a few months the Fnmch were defeated. In the aftermath of the Fianco- 
Prussian War the German states decided to unite politically into the n<“w 
Gorman nation under the sovereignty of the Prussian king. As war booty. 
Geiinanv received from France the border province of Abace. together 
"iih a pail of neighboring Lorraine. 


’ Tti<- ixjp.ilalK.ii <.f pr.-ltiUrr C;«'rmiuiy WJ' <livJd«d roviutily l<> !«.. ■■■ l.i'or ..t 

over Cailitdit*. In addiiioti llit tc- were 500,000 Jews, of whom less Umii 25.000 now r. in.ini m 

the \v,o German republics. 
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During the decades following its unification Germany worked to build 
up its economic strength in Europe and to expand its political and economic 
power abroad. Industrialization proceeded at a rapid rate, and the popu- 
lation increased from 41 million in 1871 to 65 million in 1914. Growth 
in German agriculture, foreign trade, and armaments kept pace with these 
other increases. 

Overseas, Germany moved rapidly to develop a colonial empire in 
Africa and the Pacific. During the 1880’s German settlements were e.stab- 
lishcd in Africa, and gradually Germany’s claims were recognized over 
Southwest Africa, the Cameroons, Togoland, and German East Africa 
(most of which now comprises Tanganyika), In the Pacific Germany 
annexed the northeastern shore of New Guinea, as well as the Bismarck 
Archipelago and the northern Solomons. In less that a decade and a half 
after its formation as a unified State Germany had developed the third 
largest colonial empire in the world at that time. Later acquisitions in the 
Pacific included western Samoa, the Marshall Islands, the Carolines, and 
the Marianas. 

In 1914 Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the other Central Powers 
entered World ^Var I against France, Britain, and their allies. Four years 
later the Central Powers surrendered. Germany’s defeat put a temporary 
sioj) to tlie country’s expansion and led to a major reapportionment of the 
areas under German control (Table 3). The country was stripped of all 
its overseas possessions. Territorial losses in \Vestern Germany have already 
been noted; consideration is given here to losses in the east. 

The German-Polish Border. The area ceded to Poland bv Gcr- 
many in 1919 returned the German-Polish border to approximately its 


Table 3 

EUROPEAN TERRITORY LOST BY GERMANY AFTER WORLD WAR I 


Ar«o Pooulolion 

(in $q. ml.) (Cenws of 19101 


Alsacc-Lonainc 

Saar Basin (under League of Nations for 

15 years) 

Belgium (Eupeti and Malmcdy) . . . 

Poland 

Mcmel 

Danzig 

Denmark (Schleswig — northern zone) . 
Czechoslovakia (part of Upper Silesia) 

1 ot*i I 


5,607 

1,874,014 

744 

713,105 

400 

60,003 

17,816 

3,854,971 

1,026 

141,238 

739 

330,630 

1,542 

166,348 

122 

48,446 

27,996 

7.188,755 


•Cc-nrins of 1922. 

From l^aiali Bawman, The New WorM, p. 273. Copyright 1928 by World Book 
Company. Used by permisrion of H. G. Bu^^Tnan, 
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Toble 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF GERMAN COLONIES AFTER WORLD WAR 1 


Colon> 

Mondoie 

^ondota 

German Last Africa (Tanganyika) 

Great Britain . 

. B 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Belgium .... 

. B 

Caincroons 

France. 

. B 


Great Britain . 

Togoland 

France, 


Great Britain . 

. B 

Southwest .Africa 

Union of Souili .\fiica 

. C 

North Pacific islands 

German New Guinea and nearby 

^ap<ui ..... 

• c 

South Pacific islands .... 

.Australia .... 

. c 

Western Samoa 

New Zealand . 

. c 

Nauru 

Joint Administration: 
Great Britain 
.Australia 

New Zealand 

. c 


location in 1772, at the time of the first partition of Poland. In the area 
along the Baltic coast border delimitations were particulaily difficult, for 
most of the inhabitants here were German, while the new Polish State 
insisted that it have access to the Baltic Sea. This conflict of self-determina- 
tion versus economic needs was eventually settled by Germany’s retention 
of East Prussia as an eastern outlier along the Baltic, by the creation of 
a Polish Corridor to the sea between East Prussia and the rest of Germany, 
and by the establishment of the German-inhabited port of Danzig (lying 
within the Polish Corridor) as a Free City under League of Nations admin- 
istration. In the Allenstein-Marienwerder area of southern East Prussia 
(Figure 44) a plebiscite was held in 1920 to determine the wishes of the 
local people. The predominantly Protestant population voted to remain 
with the Germans rather than join Catholic Poland. To the northeast of 
East Prussia, Mcmclland. a German-speaking area on the Baltic, was even- 
tually annexed by Lithuania (see page 291 ) . 

Danzig, a city of 400.000 inhabitants at the mouth of the Vistula 
River, was cut off from its fonner hinterland, and even after the final 
delimitation of the German-Polish border the people of Danzig continued 


their agitation for reunion with Germany (Figure 44). Largely because of 
the hostility of these peoples, Poland began construction in 1921 of a rival 
port, Gdynia, located a few miles northwest of Danzig on the Polish-held 
portion of the Baltic coast. After the port’s completion Danzig’s commercial 
activities practically ceased. Because of the economic distress there the Free 
City during the 1930’s w’as an important center for the Nazi party, with its 
demands for renunciation of the Versailles Treaty and the return to Ger- 
many of its prewar tiuritfuies. 
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Figure 43. Plebiscites in Europe After ITorlil War I. The Eupcn-Malmedy plebiscite 
was only partially carried out. (After Wamhaiigh, Plebiscites Smee World War /, 
Carncpic Endowment for International Peace, 1933. Used by permission.) 


Hitler exploited the discontent of the Germans in Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor in his demands on Poland for return of these areas. At the begin- 
ning of World \Var II German forces occupied western Poland, which was 
subsequently annexed to the Reich. Toward the end of the war, however, 
So\ ict forces, moving westward across Poland, forced the Germans from 
this area. In 1945 the German-Polish border was shifted westward to the 
Odei-Neissc line, and the Germans living to the east of this line were 
repatriated. Thus the boundaries of Poland were extended considerably 
farther west than they had been prior to Hitler’s invasion of 1939. 

In Upper Silesia, at the southern end of the German-Polish border, 
problems arose o\er boundary delimitations through what was basically 
a unified economic region. Although there was talk of awarding the entire 
area to Poland. German spokesmen argued that without at least a part of 
Upper Silesia their nation’s economic future would be in jeopardy. Yet if 
div’ision were agreed upon, there remained the task of drawing the boundary 
.so as to include as many persons as possible within the countr\' of their 
choice, while at the same time avoiding undue strains on the area’s economy 
and on the maintenance of border functions. 
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(J) RM<r4 

Fifiure M. Danzifi and the AlhnsIvinMunvnHvnhr l>lvl..s. itc Anas, i Afhr W anil.au;:!.. 
riebisciies Since llorld If ar /, Carm tiir Li..l..\vin.-i,l lur hil. rj.aHoual 1 ra.v, 

Used by |KTnu^»ion.) 

A [jlcbiscitc was hcki in a patt of Upprr Silrsia in 1921. D.’spito the 
fact that a majority of the inhabitant, th.-.e wen- Poles, tlie results showed 

700.000 votes for union of the plebiscite area with Germany and about 

470.000 for annexation to Poland. The pro-German victory in this ]ae- 
doininantly Polish area demonstrated the fact that there, as in other parts 
of western and central Kurojx-. economic considerations ofl.-n outwei.ylied 
cultural factors in innuencin;t political ( hoices. The final German-Pohsh 
border decided upon bv the Leaeue of Nations split the plebiscite area, 
leavin- .'■)72,000 Poles in Germany and li.'iO.OOO Germans in Poland fPi-ute 
45). S^nce the end of World War 11 the entire Ujjper Silesian area lues been 

iiuluded within Prrlaiid. 

'Pin; GKRMAN-DANi.sit BoRDKit. Thc territorial problems b«-tween 
Germany and Denmark at the end of Wor ld War I involved the Sr hleswii;- 
Ilolstein area. Taken from Denmark in 1864. Schleswiti-I lolstein received 
a large influx of G.-rman settl<-rs, so that by 1919 the ethnic chaiatteiof 
its population had chaneed considerably from what it was in the mid- 
nineteenth cenlur\’. Danish claims to Holstein itself were considered too 
weak by League of Nations officials to justify a plebiscite, birt it was decided 
that to the north, in Schleswig, a vote would he taken. The province was 
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Figure 45. The Upper Silesia Plebiscite 
Area. (After Bowman, The i\etc IP arid. 
World Book Co., 1928. Used by permis- 
sion of R. G. Bowman.) 
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clKidcd into two parts for the plebiscite: the people of the northern portion 
decided three to one in favor of joining Denmark, but those in tlie south 
elected to stay with Germany. Despite Danish protests the province of 
Schleswig was divided (Figure 46). 

W’licn Nazi Germany annexed Denmark In 1940, northern Schleswig 
was rctuincd to German control, but five years later the Danes rcannexed 
it. In lliis fairly homogeneous agricultural area boundary delimitation along 
ethnic lines is difiicult. Barring large-scale population transfers, the com- 
plex ethnic pattern tlicrc seems likely to continue. Thus at some future 
date it may again erupt into a territorial dispute between the two States. 

Expansion of Germany Under Hitler, 1935—39. During the first decade 
and a half following World War I an attempt was made to develop a 
successful demociatic government in Germany. The failure of this attempt 
was the result of many factors, including Germany’s continued economic 
difficulties. The economic structure had sufTcred heavily from the war and 
from the rcadjustinonts which followed it, and, unlike conditions which 
existed after ^Vorld War II, there was no large-scale foreign aid for defeated 
enemies during the i920’s. In 1933, at the depth of the world-wide depres- 
sion, Adolph Hitler became the German chancellor and capitalized on the 
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Figure 46. The Schlesuig Plebiscite 
Area. (Aft«T nuuinnn. The Sett' IForld, 
World Book 1928. U^t-d by prrmis- 
8i«in of H. C. Bowman.) 


popular discontent in the nation. He embarked on a program to revive 
Germany's national power and was determined to strengthen the nation 
internally and to expand its territorial holdings. His cHTorts, like those of 
Frederick the Great, Bismarck, and Kaiser Wilhelm II, were aided by the 
blind following of many of the German ireople. Through skillful use of 
mass propaganda Hitler and his National Socialist (Nazi) party were able 
to win continued support of the German ixople for their internal and ex- 

tcrnal policies. 

Germany’s fint territorial accjiiisilion under llillcr occurred m IJJj, 
when the people of the Saar voted nine to one for the return of German 
control (Figure 47). 'I'hc following year Germany began to rearm the 
Rhineland, the area between the Rhine River and the western border, 
which had been permanently demilitarized by the Versailles Treaty. No 
active opposition to this move on the part of the Allied powers was en- 
countered, and Hitler felt encouraged to continue his renunciations of the 
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Hfinrc 17. I'rjfansion of Germany [ ruler Hitler Before \torld War IL 


N’cT'^aillo'' terms. In rchriiary, 1938. German inilitaiT forces occupied Aus- 
tiia. 'I'liis hold venture to establish a Gennan-Aiisti ian Anschluss was carried 
out despite opposition on the part of many Austrians, who considered the 
Ciettnan act one of concjucst rather than unification. 

By constant utilization of the Pan-Getman theme, the Nazis were able 
to stir up discontent amon" Gennan "roups residing in other European 
crmnttics. In t)u' fall of 1938. after a hitter propaganda campaign. Gennany 
annexed the Sudeten area of western Czechoslovakia with its more than 3 
million Gennan inhabitants. By (his time demands were also being made 
on Poland to restore to Gerrnanv the Polish Corridor and Danzig with 
their lartrc niitiihei' of (ierman-speaking peoples. 

Despite Na/i claims at the titne of the acquisition of Sudetcnland that 
all of German)’s teiniorial ambitions were now realized, the Germans within 
a few months moved to annex new areas. In March. 1939. Hitler occupied 
the remainder of ( Vcchosloxakia. except for the easternmost province, 
Ruthenia. which Ilungaiv seized. Memelland on the Baltic coast \\as then 
taken back from Lithuania, and bv June the enlarged German State con- 
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tained a population of 86 million people. Within a few weeks of the 
Czech occupation the German government had stepped up its propaganda 
campaign for the return of western Poland to Germany. The British and 
French, determined at last to halt Germany’s territorial aggrandizement, 
supported Poland in its refusal to comply with Nazi demands. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, German forces invaded Poland, and two days later, in ful- 
fillment of their obligations to the Poles, Britain and France declared war 
on Germany. 

Territorial Problems Since World War II. At the end of ^\ orld ^\ar 


II Germany, a defeated nation, was 
cease-fire line was delimited between 


divided into occupation zones, and a 
Soviet forces in the east and those of 


the United States, Britain, and Fiance in the \Ncst. 1 his line, drawn as a 
temporary border, followed no paiticuiar pattern of physical or historical 
boundaries. Local political areas weie split I.y the border, villages and towns 
wore separated from their hinterlands. Inahility on the pait of the gieat 
powers to agree on the nature and function of an all-Gciman goveinment 
led to the hardening of this cease-fire line into a jjolitical boundary, and 
eventually into a sector of the Iron Curtain, across which \'iitually no tialTic 
moves. Such a dividing line has woiked considerable hardship on the people 
of the border areas and illustrates clearly the difficulties attendant on ill- 
conceived boundaries drawn across a unified physical, cultuial. and economic 
region. In 1949 the German Fede.al Kejmblic (West Germany), compiising 
the three western occupation zones, came into existence, with its cajiital 
located at Bonn. In the same year tlie Gcuinan Democratic Republic was 
established in the So\ict occupation zone, with its capital in F^ast Beilin. 

In addition to internal political divisk.n. Germany suflered several 
territorial losses at the end of the \\ar. as shown in Table 5. T hese losses 
totaled over 51,000 square miles of territory, containing a predominantly 
German-speaking population of about lO'/j million. Most of the people 
living in the areas lost to Poland and the U.S S.R. have been forced to emi- 
grate to Germany; thus the Germans in the future will no longer have 
claims to those areas on the Ijasis of ethnic ties. 

West Germany (The Federal Republic of Germany). In May, 19,55, 
West Germany became a sovereign independent State. With over 56 million 
inhabitants it has the largest population of any country in Europe outside 


the Soviet Union; it has also the strongest industrial economy in Europe. 
Its area of just under 95,000 square miles approximates that of the United 
Kingdom (which has about 4 million less people), but unlike Britain 
West Germany has no overseas territories or Commonwealth memhers with 
which it can tie its economy. It docs, however, have coal, lignite, iron ore, 
potash, and small amounts of petroleum, as well as a dense network of 
transport facilities and a strong industrial base. Coupled with this ate the 
energies and skills of the German people, and the policies and plans of the 
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Table 5 

GERMAN TERRITORIAL CHANGES FOLLOWING WORLD WAR n 


A. Territory Lost by Germany* 



Areo 
()Q. mi.) 

Popviotloo 

To Poland 

To Soviet Union 

To the Netherlands 

44,215 

6,100 

26 

991 

9,000,000 

500.000 
13,000 

943.000 

D. Territorial Division of Germany 




Ar«a 

PopitiotiOA 

l)9S9\ 

^V^.st Germany (German Federal Rep.) . 
k’ast Germany (German Democratic Rep.) 
Berlin 

West 

94,634 

42,392 

53.049,100 

16,203,553 

2,208,000 

1,082,349 

C. Economic Comparison of post-lVorld War II German Areas in 
Terms of 1938 Production {figures represent percentages of 
national total) 


Cool 

Cool & . . 

St.el 

West Germany 

Fast Germany . 

74 

3 

67 43 

3 30 


Polish- and Sovict conirollcd eastern 

torriioiics 17 11 25 

6 19 2 

•Thi- Gcniiany of 1935-3», nfu-r the return of the Saar. The Saar was 
ai'aiii retiinift! to GiTmuny in 1957. 


postwar government tvhich have made possible the rapid economic rise 
of the country after the destniction and defeat of World War II. 

The rc-omcrtience of West Germany as a power would not have been 
possil)lc without the cooperation and support of other ^Vcstern states, notably 
France. Britain, and the United States. The animosity of the early postwar 
years was i;iadually replaced by a sense of urgency that West Germany 
regain its stretigth in order to supplement western Europe’s power position 
against the Soviet-dominated east. The treaties under which West Geimany 
became independent stipulated a contribution of West Germany to Western 
defense within the framework of NATO — a contribution which, it is planned, 
will ultimately be greater in numbers of troops than that of any other 
NATO member. The lack of defense expenditures prior to 1955 aided the 
Germans in their economic build-up, and by 1960 West Germany was the 
third among the states of the world in steel production, turning out nearly 
half again as much steel per year as Britain, which was in fourth place. 

The position of \\'est Germany in a divided Europe poses a number 
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of serious questions. Under Chancellor Adenauer the State has adheicd 
closely to the Western anti-Soviet policies, and Germany is also an im- 
portant member of the Common Maiket. Its postwar territorial pioblems 
with its western neighbors have been amicably solved (see pages 221 and 
224), and Germany is again accepted by most of the non-Cominunist 
States of the world. But three problems remain to plague the West Ger- 
man governmentj West Berlin, the reunification of Germany, and leturn of 
the lost territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. In the case of West Beilin, 
Amci'ican, British, and French military power stands as a symbol of resist- 
ance to future Soviet encroachments. Reunification is in many respects 
more of an emotional than a practical piobicm under current conditions, 
although the Soviets at times suggest possible “compromises” under which 
reunification of East and W'est Germany might be considered (sec pace 
299). Return of the eastern territories would appear to be even less of a 
possibility, although they will probably remain for a long time as Geirnan 
“irredenta.” (Sec page 298 for a discussion of East Gciniany.) 

W'est Berlin. ^Vesl Berlin, comprising the British, French, and 


American zones, has an area of 188 square miles and a population of ahout 
2 million (Figure 48). It is governed as a single unit, and although repre- 
sented in the legislature of the West Geiinan republic, it i^ not attuall> 
a state of the republic, but a separate political entity. In 1943 it was divided 
into four occupation zones, under the authority of a comniittce comjirising 
the four Allied commanders. Actually the basic document on Beilin was 


the protocol drawn up by the European Adv isory Commission in 1944 and 
ratified by the United States. Britain, the Soviet Union, and later by 
France, providing an Inter-Allied Governing Authority to administer 
jointly the Greater Berlin area. W'hcn the Western powcis recognized W'est 
Germany’s sovereignty in 19.34, they reserved their rights and responsibilities 
relating to Berlin; the following year, however, the Soviet Union recog- 
nized East Germany’s sovereignty over East Berlin, and that city is now 
the capital of East Germany. The United Slates, Britain, and France liave 
never acknowledged East Germany’s rights in administering the area on the 

grounds that the 1944 agreement is still in cfTcct. 

The problems connected with the maintenance of a W'estern outpost 
deep within Soviet territory were amply demonstrated by the airlift of 
1949-.30, when all surface communications between VS^est Germany and 
W'est Berlin were cut of! by the Soviets and supplies had to be brought in 
by air. In normal times a fixed number of freight and passenger trains is 
permitted over the rail line from Hcimstedt in W'est Germany to W'est 
Berlin; also an autobahn connecting the same cities is kepi open, and some 
barge traffic is permitted. In addition, three air corridors twenty miles wide 
are kept open between Berlin and 3Vest Germany. Only over these airways 
has traffic remained unimpeded throughout the occupation. 


3111 
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Figure 48. The DItisinn ol lierliu. (After Rohin>on. The Geographical Keiieii’, XLlIl 
(Oct., 1953J. (.i>urU~y of Ainericatj Geographical Sociely.) 


At the end of World ^Var II no explicit, written documents were 
ever drawn up ^uaiantccing \\’estern rights of access to Berlin; the only 
actual agreement was that flights between Berlin and ^Vcst Gennany could 
take place in three air corridors witliout advance notice. The location of 
these corridors and of the overland routes to ^Vest Berlin was assigned to 
the Western powers by the Soviets. At the time of the ending of the Berlin 
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blockade in 1949 it was agreed that all restrictions imposed on communi- 
cations between Berlin and ^Vest Germany, as well as those between West 
and East Berlin, would be removed. In subsequent years hundreds of 
thousands of refugees streamed across the border from East to West Beilin, 
most of them to be flown from \Vcst Berlin to \Vest Germany. Faced with 
a shortage of professionals and skilled workers, the East Germans eventually 
moved to shut off this e.\odus and in August, 1961. the flow of East Gei- 
mans was halted when a wall was constructed disiding East and \\ est 
Berlin. West Berlin then became an island surrounded by East Geiinany, 
an island to which the East Germans (in most cases) could no longtn 
escape nor even visit. Thus its function as a showcase of dcniociac) wu i 
in East Gcnnany no longer exists. 

The future of ^Vest Berlin revolves about two considerations. I nst, 
what pressures will the Soviets exeit in older to chan-e its status? 4 liey 
have suggested that WVst Berlin become a tleinilitai i/ed “free city under 
some form of international administratic^n. anti th.jt in txthanp,e loi 
guarantees of freedom of access to tlie area the United Slates ag.ee to 
recognixe the East German regime. The Western pouers, on the other l.and, 
have little room for maneuveialrilily. since they are committed to the 
defense of West Berlin; ahandomnenl *4 the West Berliners would luue 
serious repercussions on the people of WVst G.-nnany itwlf. It would also 
he a serious defeat for the Wet in the oter-all Cold War struggle since 
it would represent a gradual letreat hs the Weslen powers m the face of 

relentless Corninunisl pressure, until at last the\ wcic oiccc ^ *^Vi” 

Such a process might llu-n h,- rep.-at.-d in other parts of the vvorld as well. 
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There is also the problem of West Berlin’s economy. Approximately 
one-half of the city’s expenses are covered by the export of goods and 
services; the rest must be met by grants from the West German govern- 
ment and the United States. West Berlin may continue to develop its manu- 
factures, particularly those of high-cost, low-bulk goods, although such 
development must take place in competition with similar expansions in 
many other parts of the world. Along with economic viability goes the factor 
of morale. If the people of \Vest Berlin become apprehensive of the future, 
there may be a mass exodus from the city to \Vest Germany, particularly 
an exodus of young people, leaving West Berlin as the shell of a once- 
great capital, surrounded by a hostile country and maintained only by 
expensive and dangerous means. 


Austria 


Austria’s location in central Europe has been of great importance to 
the State’s development. Major north-south and east-west transportation 
lines pass across the area, and Austria has ser\’ed as a historic marchland 
protecting central and western Europe against attacks from the cast and 
southeast. The Romans established Vienna as a fortress guardinar the Danube 
route, and later Charlemagne developed the Austrian area as a defense 
2onc against hostile forces to the southeast. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Vienna was besieged by the Turks moving up the Danube 
\ alley; the city’s successful resistance to these invaders prevented Moham- 
medan contiol from spreading west of the Vienna basin. The Brenner, 
rauein, and Scminering passes in Austria are major links in the north-south 
routes between the Mediterranean basin and the lands to the north of 
tin,* Alps. These routes are tras’ersed by important rail lines, as are the 
east-we.st loules through Austria connecting Switzerland and southern Ger- 
many with the Danube basin. 

Despite its nodal position Austria suffers from certain disadvantages. 
The State lias no seacoast and must depend on foreign ports, such as 
Trieste and Hamburg, foi its overseas trade. Culturally and economically 
Austria maintains close bonds with three of its neighbors — Germany, 
Hungary, and I tab — yet geography and history have combined to keep 
it politically and economically separated from each of the three. Language 
and economic ties liind it with Germanv; Hungary, with its foodstuffs 
and potential maikcis. is a former political and economic partner; Italy, 
in which many lonner .\ustiian citizens live and through whose territory 


passes one of Au'^iiia s principal links with the sea. has historically been an 
enemy of the Austiian State. Instead of representing a focus of power in 
central Europe, .Au'tna has often been forced to accept the role of buffer 
area between the inajoi power blocs which surround it. 
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The area of Austria is about 32,000 square miles. Its 7 million people 
arc overwhelmingly GeiTnan-spcaking and Roman Caiholic. The Jews, 
most of whom had fled or been exterminated by 1945, were the most im- 
portant minority group in the nation prior to ^Volld War II. The annual 
population increase is less than three per thousand, reflecting the low birth 
rate. Resources include iron ore, timber, salt, graphite, lignite, pctiolcum, 
and water power potential. The country is Einope’s third largest producer 
of petroleum, and although the output is only about 40 per cent of Ro- 
mania’s, it fulfills domestic needs and permits some exports as well. Austria 
also exports timber and electric power, but it must import considerable 
quantities of coal for local use. Approximately 22 per cent of the total area 
is dev'oted to agriculturej since World War I Austria has been a food- 
deficit country, producing at best only about three-fourths of its total food 
lequircrnents. 

Before World ^Va^ I Lower Austria (with Bohemia, in what is now 
Czechoslovakia) served as the industrial and commercial heart of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. With the break-up of ihe einjjirc the Austrians 
were separated from piewar markets, food sources, and industrial raw 
materials. Vienna, with a population of nearly 2 million people, had been 
the leading city of an area of 51 million persons: in 1919 it became the 
center of a country whose total poj>ulation was only about three times as 
great as that of the city itself. 

The defeat of Austria-Hungary in World ^Var I completely shattered 
the Empire. Austria and Hungary were separated from one another, and 
Austria was stripped of 70 per cent of its territory. Prewar .Austrian areas 
contributed to the formation of three new States— Poland. Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia — as well as to the expansion of Italy and Romania. 

The Carinthio and Sopron Plebiscites. In the Carinthian basin of 
southeastern Austria and in the Sopron area along the Austro-Hungai ian 
border two pk*biscites weie heUI afl(*r World \Sar I. In Carinthia the dis- 
pute involved Austria and Yugoslavia. In the Drava River lowland of 
southeastern Austria both Austrians and Slovenes were settled. Some League 
of Nations experts argued against any territorial changes which would 
split the economic unity of the basin, but a vote was nevertheless taken in 
the area south of the river, with the results six to four in favor of the 
continued inclusion of C:arinthia in Austria (Figure 50). Following World 
War 1 1 Yugoslavia sought to annex a portion of the Carinthia area nu’asur- 
ing nearly 1,000 srpiare miles and containing a population of about 190.000. 
No mention was made of a plebiscite, although neutral cstimat< s placed 
the number of Slovenes at less than 20 per cent of the total population. 
Despite strong Yugoslav claims the Carinthia basin continued to remain 
with Austria. 

'rhe Sopron plebiscite involved the transfer of Burgenland from Hun- 
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Hfitire .‘>0. The Caritifhia Plebiscite Area. The plebiscite held in Zone 1 was in favor 
nf continiK'd union with Austria. If thi^ vole had been pro*Yii}Zos!av, a plebiscite 
woidd then have been held in Zone 2. (After Wambaiigh, Plebiscites Since World War I, 
(larnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1933. Used by permission.) 


gavy lo Austria in 1919. This 1,558-square-mile district, with a largely Ger- 
man-speaking population of 218,000, was a rich agricultural area and an 
important asset to a food-deficit State like postwar Austria. A plebiscite 
was held in 1920 among the people in the Sopron area in the eastern sector 
of Buigenland, and the pro-Hungarian vote resulted in the separation of 
this small area from Burgenland and its retention in Hungary. 

South Tyrol. These two plebiscites did not end Austria’s problems, 
for irj the South Tyrol section of northern Italy were 200.000 German- 
speaking Austrians, residents of what had been a part of Austria up to 
1919. The Tyrol was a historic “pass” region, lying across one of Europe’s 
most impoitant north-south routes from southern Germany and the Inn 
\ alley of .Austria south through the Brenner Pass into Italy {Figure 51). 
Ftoin South I yrol strategic passes connect to the north with Austrian Tyrol 
attd east with the Di.iva V'allcy, as well as south with the North Italian 
Plain. From IdG'J to 1919 the South Tyrol was an Austrian glacis extend- 
ing south of the main cicst of the .-Alps. 

Following ^^or!d War I no plebiscite was held among the inhabitants 
of South T yrol to determine their wishes. Italy’s northern boundaiy was 
mo\'ed to the main crest of the Alps (in this section to the Brenner Pass), 
t rcreh\ including for inor .‘Austrian territory in the Italian regions of Alto 
Adige and T rentino. Undi'r Italy’s Fascist government (1923-43) attempts 
were made lo Italianize South Tyrol, first, by transferring large numbers 
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Fifiure 5/. The South TyroL < on 

MjrirH*IIi« The Geographita! Hcviviv. \1I 
I Mart h. 19191. ('oiirU'^y of AiinTH ati 
Gcn^rupliiral Surtrly.) 
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of Italians to the area and. second, by interfering with the customs and 
economy of the Gennan-speaking inhabitants. In governmental positions 
and in public services Germans were replaced by Italians. Tlic use of 
German in the schools was forbidden, street names and public signs were 
changed to Italian, and Germans were forbidden to engage in various 
cultural activities, such as the wearing of traditional costumes or inemhei- 
ship in German social clubs. With the gradual industrialization of South 
Tyrol, Germans weic generally excluded from employment in the new 
industries and power projects which developed after 1923. 

In 1939, a year after the Austrian union with Germany, the govern- 
ments of Germany and Italy agteed to a plebiscite to be held among the 
Gennan-speaking persons of the South Tyrol to determine whether they 
wished to be repatriated to Germany or remain in Italy. Ap|>roximately 
185,000 persons, or 70 jjcr cent of the voters, elected to return to Nazi 
Gennany, while some 80.000 others voted to stay in Italy. About *10 pet 
cent of those who voted to return to Germany were actually u])atriat(Hi 
before World War II halted the operations. Many of the letuittetl CJei- 
mans were subsetjuenlly s<*ttled in tho'^e sections of eastern Eurojx' which 
were overrun by German aiinies in the opening years of Woiid Wat 11, 
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but by 1945 most of tliem were back in Germany itself. Some of the former 
Tyrolese attempted to return to the South Tyrol after the war, but the 
Italian government refused permission on the grounds that these people 
when given the opportunity had chosen German rather than Italian 
sovereignty. 

In 1946 Austria put forth claims to the northern pro\nnce (Alto Adige) 
of South Tyrol. Although even the Italian government admitted that a 
plebiscite in this area would show a majority of the inhabitants favoring 
reunion with Austria, neither the Western powers nor the Soviet Union 
actively supported Austria’s claims, and the area remained with Italy. The 
Italians esentually agreed to grant local autonomy to the Tyrol, to respect 
the German culture there, and to readmit most of the former German- 
speaking inhabitants who had left in the years 1939-43. 

Since 1946 the German language has been permitted in the South 
Tyrol schools, and discrimination against German-speaking peoples there 
has largely disappeared. In granting local autonomy to South Tyrol, how- 
ever, Italy has included the area administratively with the province of 
Trentino to the south; thus the German-speaking people are greatly out- 
numbered by the Italians. Finally, the Austrian government contends that 
Italy, although encouraging emigration of Italians to South Tyrol, has 
still refused to admit all but a few of the German-speaking people who 
voluntarily left the Tyrol in the early 1940’s. 

Austria Since World War I. Following the dismemberment of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Austria struggled to develop its resources and 
to increase its industrial output, but the nation’s economy never regained 
its piewar economic stability. In 1921 the .Austrians officially requested 
an Anschluss of their country with Germany, hoping thereby to prevent 
a collapse of the national economy, but the move was blocked by France, 
\vhich feared it might produce too great an increase in Germany’s power 
potential. Seventeen years later, when the Anschluss did take place, Austria’s 
economic structure became geared witii that of Nazi Germany. 

Aflei World War II the Austrians were faced with serious economic 
piobleins. The ties with Geimany were dissolved, and German assets in 
Austria \verc seized by the Allied po^vers.» Although in 1946 the United 
States, Britain, and France leturncd to the Austrians the industrial facilities 
which they had previously dismantled, the Soviets permanently remos'ed an 
estimated 12 per cent of the nation’s total industrial equipment. For ten 
years the Soviets siplioned off most of the wealth of their occupation zone, 
and by the terms of the 1955 peace treaty the Austrians were forced to 

® Austria s position with n spvct to w.ir rtparutions w-as COniplic>*.ted by the fact that German capita^ 
partb^lany after IJie 1938 Ati%ch!u%s, had built up much of the nation*s economy. In some cases 
the Germans liad connscate<l through technical purchases many former Austrian enten>nscSi After 
World War II all Gennnii assets in Austria were classed os enemy property » subject to confiscation 
us war rcparatiODS. 
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supply the U.S.S.R. with $1:>2 million worth of free goods in the ensuing 
six years and 1 million tons of oil a year (approximately one*tliiid of the 
country’s oil output) for a period of ten years, as well as an additional 
200,000 tons a year for six years in payment for the return of German 
assets in Austria which the Russians had previously confiscated. Austria 
was forced to become a permanently neutral State and was forbidden to 
join Germany in any future political or economic union. 

Austria’s future development is restricted by a number of factors. 
Ideological difTcrenccs block the creation of any type of Daniibian federa- 
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tigure 53. The Mediterranean Basin, Showing Surrounding Highlands and Lowlands. 
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tion, in which Austria might once again become associated with Hungary- 
and other States of the Danube basin. Unification with Germany has been 
specifically prohibited. The legacy of past difTerenccs with the Italians and 
the lack of strong economic bonds between Austria and Italy preclude the 
de\elopment of particularly close ties there. Although it is now a neutralized 
Stale. Austria does not enjoy Switzerland’s long history of neutrality and its 
climate of stability, which has served to attract foreign economic a( ti\itlcs. 
The Austiians are particularly concerned over developments in the C’om- 
mon Maiket. 0\cr 40 per cent of Austria’s impoi ts are from ^Ve^l Gerinanv 
and a (juarter of her exports go to Germany: thus the erection of a tariff 
wall against Austria would seriously affect her foreign trade. On the ollu'r 
hand, the Russians liold that Austr ian participation in the Common Mar ket 
W’ould violate the 19.>5 treaty, prohibiting Aitstria from j)ursiting policies 
which might lead to another union with Germany. In 1960 Austria joined 
the “Outer Se\en,” a move which may in lime mean fiiither' trade barr iers 
between Austria and Germany. As a lesirlt the Austrians face serious 
problems in their efforts to c\-ol\e a stable economic and jjolitical SNsttun 
in \vhat once again has become a jjosition exposed to dynamic and poten- 
tially hostile forces to tire cast. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 


Italy 


I’he peninsular State of Ital> has often expruir'iiced territorial insta- 
bility and change. Its relations with the areas \Nhich surround it on its land 
and sea borders have been greatly influenced by two historical trends, first, 
the fear that these areas might Ix' used as bases for launching attacks agairrst 
Italy itself and, second, Italian desires to expand the country’s political con- 
trol to nearby areas, some of which have in part been occu])ied by It.ilians. 
and which were once jjarl of the Roman Emjjire. On its land bottlers the 
State is separated by the Alj)s from four neighbors — France, Switzer lantl, 
Austria, and Yugoslavia. Across tlie narrow Adriatic Sea lie ^'ugosl.^via 
and Albania. The French islantl of Corsica is situated .'jf) miles west of the 
Italian mainland, and the formerly French-conliollcd North African coast 
is less than 100 miles across the Mediterranean from Sicily. Finally, 60 
miles to the south of .Sicily is the British island of Malta. 

Italy’s Itrcation makes it soimuliing of a transition area betwi'cn tcntr.d 
Europe and the Mediterranean. The climate of northern Italy is conitnetu.il 
rallxT than Mediterranear). arxl much of the economy of this area is closely 
tied with that of France, Switzerland, and Airstria. Althoueli the Alps 
virtually surroitnd Italy on its land bftitndaries. coinmiinications thr<Mtgh 
and around the mountains are not difficult to maintain; the numerous 
valleys of the Italian border regions arc populaietl by French-, (Jeitnan-, 
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and Slavic-speaking peoples as well as Italians. Italy’s continental neighbors, 
particularly France and Austria, for many centuries controlled important 
sections of what is now the Italian State, and the political and military 
activities of these countries in Italy constituted one of the principal causes 
for the late unification of the peninsula into an independent national unit. 

The country possesses few of the important requirements for national 
power. There is virtually no petroleum in Italy, only small amounts of low- 
grade coal, and insufficient iron ore to meet domestic needs. Water power 
is the only readily available power source, although utilization of natural gas 
is becoming increasingly important. Much of Italy’s soil is exhausted or 
subject to severe erosion, the system of land tenure is only gradually being 
modernized, and, although 45 per cent of the countiy’s land is in crops, 
food production is insufficient to satisfy domestic needs. 

Italy’s population of some 49,500,000 places considerable strain on its 
resources. Large numbers of Italians have emigrated to foreign countries; 
Italian workers also migrate as “temporary residents” to other European 
States in order to secure employment. It was an Italian hope that the 
acquisition of overseas territories would provide an outlet for surplus popu- 
lation. Prior to the outbreak of ^Vorld AVar 11, however, less than 200,000 
Italians (0.4 per cent of the population) resided in Italy’s colonial areas. 
One of the important political aspects of Italy’s population pressure is, 
of coui-sc, the cfTect of this pressure on the State’s economic structure. 
There is in Italy a large Moscow-oriented Communist party, which skill- 
fully capitalizes on the fears and discontents of the Italian people. 

Italy’s political features reflect the complicated pressures which exist 
there. Major centripetal forces include a strong concept of nation, a single 
language and religion, and a relatively well-developed circulatory system. 
The capital is centrally located geographically, although it is too far south 
in relation to the political or economic balance. The principal core area of 
Italy is the Po basin, containing approximately 40 per cent of the State’s 
population. Other core areas are Tuscany (including Florence and Pisa), 
the Tiber lowlands around Rome, and Campania in the southwest, centered 
on Naples. The northern Italians, with their greater economic development, 
often foci themsehes to be culturally superior to the people of central and 
southern Italy; one political cfTect of this has been the resentment among 
north Italians totvarcl government-sponsored programs for the economic 
and social betterment of the south. 

Since the end of World AVar II the Italian government has sought to 
protect the interests of certain “peripheral” areas through the creation of 
autonomous regions in which local governments are given jurisdiction over 
such affairs as education, public works, planning, and industrial develop- 
ment. There arc four such regions — Trentino-Adige (South Tyrol), Val 
d’Aosta in the northwest. Sicily, and Sardinia. The Trieste area, including 
the provinces of Gorizia and Udine, may in time become a fifth region. 
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Territorial Development. After the unification of Italy in 1870 the 
Italians, like the Germans, desired an overseas empire as a mark of national 
prestige, as an area for investments, and as a market for exports. In Africa 
Italy acquired Eritrea along the Red Sea coast by conquest and Italian 
Somaliland by occupation and treaties, while Libya was won from the Turks 
just prior to World War I. In 1935 Ethiopia, one of Africa’s few inde- 
pendent states, was invaded and conquered by Italian forces based in 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. The success of Italian moves thcic was 
occasioned in part by the fact that these African areas had not been 
effectively claimed by other European powers, since they had little demon- 
strable economic or strategic value. Tfiey also piovcd to be of little economic 
importance to the Italians in terms of resources, settlement areas, or mar- 
kets. Followinu World War II the territories were taken from Italy, 
although the Italians were later awarded a ten-year trusteeship over Somalia 
— the former Italian Somaliland (see Chapter H). 

In the eastern Mediterranean Italy won from Turkey the Dodecanese 
Islands (including the island of Rhodes) at the same time it acquired Libya. 
The islands, inhabited by Greeks, are of little economic value, but the 
Italians hoped to use them as a springboard for llie expansion of theii' power 
into Turkey — an operation which was never successful. For over ihicc 
decades the Dodecanese lernained an Italian outpost in the ea''tern Medi- 
terranean, but in 1944 Italy, by this time a defeated .Axis State, ceded 
them to the Greeks. Finally, in the .Adriatic aiea Italian ti-rritorial ambitions 
involved both Trieste and the Istrian Peninsula in the north and v.aiious 
islands and coastal points in the central and easiein paits of that aie.t, 

1'hc Trieste controversy is one of the outstanding examples of Italian 
irredentism. 'I'he area about the head of the Adriatic, sometimes tefened 
to as the Julian region, has been a marititne outlet for regions to the noith 
and to the east, and from Trieste rail lines extend easlwaid to the Danube 
lowland, north to the Drava Valley and X’ienna basin, and westward to the 
Po lowlands. 'I’he close ties between this area and central Europe aie illus- 
trated by the fact that even in 195fi over two-thirds of the trade hatuHed 
by Trieste was Austrian. 

The ethnic pattern in the Julian region reflects its historical de\eIop- 
ment as a marchland area. Roman colonists came to the .Adriatic liti<nal 
in the first centuries of the Chri.stian era, while Slovenes moved there fiom the 
east during the seventh and eighth centuries. From such ancient roots the 
modern ethnic division developed, with surprisingly little variation or ititer- 
mixture. In general, the Italians inhabited the coastal lowlands from the 
Isonzo River to Pola at the tip of the Istrian Peninstila. while the Slovenes, 
a Slavic people, lived in the uplands behind the coastal plains. 

For nearly three centuries prior to 1919 'Trieste atxl most of the Istrian 
area were under Austrian control. At the end of ^Volld War I hoih Italy 
and the newly created State of Yugosla\'ia j)ut forth c laims in this area. 
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The Yugoslavs maintained that their State was heir to this part of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire, and further that Trieste and Fi»ime were 
the only seaports available to them, while Italy had other harbors to develop. 
Italy, however, insisted on its ethnic and strategic rights, and the Italo- 
Yugoslav boundary was eventually delimited so as to give Italy control of 
almost the entire Julian region. Over half a million Slovenes thus came 
under Italian jurisdiction. The nearby port of Fiume was set up as a “free 
state,” but within a few years the Italians anne.xed this as well (Figure 54). 

With the ending of World War II the question of sovereignty over 
Trieste and the surrounding aieas was raised once again. Much the same 
arguments were used as in the years following World War I. Eventually, by 
the terms of the Italian peace treaty Yugoslavia received mo'^t of the area 
which prior to 1919 had belonged to Austria-Hungary, although Trieste 
and the coastal regions near it — containing a predominantly Italian pojni- 
lation — were constituted as the Free Territory of Trieste and placed under 
United Nations control.” Until such time as a governor could be appointed 
for the Free Territors', the area was divided into two zones — Zone .-X, 
included Trieste itself, ^^hich was occtipied by American and British forces, 
and Zone B, to the southeast, occupied by the Yugoslavs. Most of the 
Italians living in the coastal areas east of Trieste subsequently moved to 
Italy itself, thus breaking the liislorical ethnic pattein. 

As in Korea and Germany, the provisions for a unified teiiitory of 
Trieste were never carried out. due to the inability of the Western and 
Communist powers to agree on the details of imj)lcmentation. In October, 
1954, after numerous proposals for the area’s future had been considered, 
the territory was permanently divided, with Zone .\ being incorporated 
within Italy and Zone B into ^'ugoslavia. A minor correction in the border 
between the two zones, invoKing six scjuaie miles and about 4,000 Slovenes, 


was made in favor of ^'ugoslavia. 

As has often happened in the past, the principal victims of the settle- 
ment may be the Triestans themselves. Trieste has been maintained as 
a free port, but Yugoslavia is improving the facilities of its own port at 
Fiume (Rijeka) and uses this as the country’s outlet to the Adriatic. 1 he 
occupation forces were subse<juently withdrawn from Trieste, and the 
economy of the city (population about 250,000) has since declined. Whh 
the advent of economic depiession may come widespread discontent on the 
part of the Triestans against the terms of the territorial settlement. 

At the close of World War I. in addition to claims in the Trieste area, 
Italy demanded control of certain Adriatic islands as well as tenitorial 
concessions along the Dalmatian coast of Yugoslavia. Eventually the Italians 


•Tlie coiiiprcMniac nti I’rifslf clost-ly tjfcl to llu* qiirshoii the Italian itf the eiitl of 

World Wur II- Anstriii htid <!erii.indecl relum of the TvTf>l from Iltilv. and the sime-ssf til reMstmue 
hy Iho WcAteni powo^^ lu tlicse dt joaiids iiartiuHy compensated the lta)mn.\ for their losses in the 
t'Ukt to Ytitto^luviu. 
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were granted (1) an enclave about the Yugoslav city of Zara (now Zadar) ; 
(2) three northern Dalmatian islands (Cherso, Lussino, and Unie) con- 
trolling the entrance to Flume; (3) Lagosta and another southern Dal- 
matian island; and (4) the Pelagosa Islands in the mid- Adriatic, forty 
miles southwest of Lagosta. These unconnected points assured Italy of 
na\ al dominance in the Adriatic. 

During World War II Italy extended its power farther east by annex- 
ing the western areas of defeated Yugoslavia and establishing a protectorate 
over the central portion of the State (Figure 53). The end of the war, 
however, saw the evacuation of Yugoslavia and the return of Zara and the 
Italian-controlled Adriatic islands to the Yugoslavs, coupled with a rising 
interest by Yugoslavia in the development of its maritime activities. Thus 
once again Italy is confronted by a strong power across the narrow Adriatic. 

Despite the historic conflicts which have for so long divided Italy 
from other countries of western Europe, the Italian government, in the 
years since World War II, has led the country into \arious economic and 
military agreements with its neighbors, the most significant being the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 


Malta 

Britain’s island base of Malta, lying to the south of Italy, faces an 
uncertain political future. ^Vith an area of 122 square miles (including the 
nearby islands of Gozo and Comino) and a population of some 330,000, 
Malta must import two-thirds of its food requirements. The major source 
of income is from the British dockyard, which employs nearly half of the 
total working force. In recent years the British ha\’e been reducing their 
na\al activities in the Mediterranean, and a prisate British company has 
taken o\er and begun reconstructing a part of the dockyard to handle ordi- 
iiary maritime rejjaits. Meanwhile the government of Malta has been pro- 
cci'ding wiili long-range industrial development plans which, it is hoped, 
may ultimately result in the establishment of twenty new factories and 
indu'>trial plants in the area. 

I he Maltese, descended fiom the ancient Phoenicians, arc di\’ided in 
their political aspirations. One group fa\'ors dominion status for the island, 
while another is stri\ ing for incorporation within the United Kingdom — a 
status resemblin«g that of Xoithcrn Ireland. In the latter case Malta woidd 
stand to gain from Biitish social welfare benefits, although, on the other 
hand, tlie people would also have to pay high income taxes. The Maltese are 
Roman Catholics, and some opposition to the integration plan has come 
from the Catholic Church, which fears that its dominant position in matters 
of religion, education, and lamily life in Malta might be endangered if the 
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island were a part of Protestant Britain. In February-, 1956, a referendum 
was held in Malta, which resulted in a three to one vote in favor of union 
with Great Britain. This union never materialized, and with hopes of eco- 
nomic improvement in Malta, feelings there have lately turned more toward 
independence cither within or outside the Commonwealth. An independent 
Malta might in time face serious economic problems, particularly if plans for 
industrialization do not work out. Although the average standard of H\ ing 
there is higher than in most of the other countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean, separation from Britain — and the possible loss of British income to 
the island — might turn more and more of the Maltese in the direction of 
Communism. 


The Iberian Peninsula 

The Iberian Peninsula, sparated fiom France by the Pyrenees barrier, 
forms a relatively isolated geographic unit, yet one in which centrifugal 
forces have been effective in preventing political and cultural cohesion. 
Among these forces are diversity of landforms and difl'crences in climate, 
economic activities, and historical development. Five principal languages 
arc spoken: (1) Catalan, in northeast Spain, (2) Castilian, in central and 
southern Spain, (3) Galician (a dialect of Portuguese), in northwest Spain, 
(4) Portuguese, in Portugal, and (5) Basque, the language of approxi- 
mately 2 million people who inhabit the western Pyrenees in both Spain and 
France. Although they have no history of political independence, the 
Basques have for many centuries resisted efforts to assimilate them within 
the cultures of the French and Spanish States. 

Madrid, the Spanish capital, was purposely located during the late 
Middle Ages in the geographic center of the Iberian Peninsula, in order to 
strengthen centripetal pressures in that area. As early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, however, Portugal, facing the Atlantic, had become an independent 
State, and except for an eighty-year period of union with Spain, it has 
remained a separate country since that time. A third political unit on the 
peninsula, the British possession of Gibraltar,^® was established early in the 
eighteenth century. In addition to the physical and cultural forces of di- 
versity is the fact that there is no one primary core area in Iberia and that 
even in modern times the circulatory system is poorly developed ilietc. Thus 
regional differences continue to influence strongly the attitudes and desires 
of a majority of the people. 


The mountain State of Andorra io the cast-central Pyrenees miRht also he considered part of 
peninsula. Proleclcd by txirroMnding inountains, this CaUilan-spcaking country^ with un ureu of 
than 200 square miles aini o populjUun of about 5,000, has u hi&tory of iiKlrpciidciKC uIiku 
dates back to 1278. 
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Portugal has an area of 35,000 square miles and a population of about 
9 million. The people are united by language and religion, and Lisbon, the 
capital, is also located in the major core area. Thus Portugal, unlike Spain, 
has few centrifusral forces within its borders to threaten national cohesion. 
Much of the country is mountainous, and little of its estimated mineral 
wealth has yet been exploited. Except for textiles, industrialization is not 
well developed, and the per capita income is low compared with that of the 
States of northwestern Europe. Although the country has a long, indented 
seacoast on the Atlantic and is important for its fisheries, Portugal has not 
been a major maritime power for nearly four centuries. Its governments 
have lacked the resources needed to administer a large and far-flung empire, 
and much of the impetus for colonial development has been furnished by 
the Catholic Chinch or by chartered commercial companies, such as the 
Mozambique Company, which up to 1942 exercised political control over 
a large portion of Mozambique. 

Portugal’s historic alliance with Great Britain provided the protection 
of the British fleet and saved at least a part of the Portuguese African pos- 
sessions from annexation by other European powers. In recent years Por- 
tugal has also maintained close military relations with the United States. 
Portugal is a member of the North .Atlantic Treaty Organization, its prin- 
cipal contribution being the granting of permission to the United States to 
build and maintain an air base in the .Azores Islands. Portugal’s willingness 
to permit continued .American use of the Lajes air base in the Azores has been 
tempered by what the Portuguese feel is a lack of American sympathy 
towaid Portugal’s colonial problems, however, both through the refusal of 
the United States to support the Portuguese when their colonial policies are 
attacked in the L'nited Nations, and .American failure to react at the time 
ol the Indian take-over of Goa on the west coast of India (see page 471). 

.Miliough they wejc once imjjortant world powers, Spain and Portugal 
h;ue made telatively little economic or political progress within recent times. 

J he hail)oi> ol tlie two eoutUries no longer serve the great trade routes of 
the woilcl. Both States have for many years been controlled by dictators, 
and th<’ long acceptance by the Spaiush and Portuguese of existing con- 
ditions conti,\st> shai])ly \%iih many other areas of the world, where, since 
the mid-19.'^()\. continued poverty and political oppression have led to wide- 
spread jjopidai mitc'i and x iolencc. 'I'he factors of location and of protec- 
tion behind the I’\M'nee> have meant that Spain and Portugal arc less 
exposed to the d.mgeis ol possible inxasion from the Soviet Union and its 
satellites than are other States of western Europe. In 1953 the Spanish 
government agreed to peimii the United States to construct and maintain 
air and na\al bases in Spain in return for American economic aid to that 
country, and Spain has now become an important military bastion for the 
United Slates, guarding the western Mediterranean. 
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The Strait of Gibraltar 


One of the most stratesically important areas in the western Mediter- 
ranean basin is the Strait of Gibraltar, a waterway eight miles wide at its 
narrowest point, which connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. Spain 
occupies the northern coast, except at the extreme east, where the British- 
controlled peninusula of Gibraltar is located. The southern coast is occupied 
by the former Spanish Morocco, which since 19j6 has been a pait of the 
independent State of Morocco. The Spanish continue to maintain sov- 
ereignly over a coastal enclave about the town of Ceuta. At the western 
end of the African coast is located the city of Tangier (see page 361). 


For centuries the strait has been a historic passageway for political 
and military movements both in a north-south direction between Europe 
and North Africa, and east-west between the Atlantic and the Mediter- 
ranean. The X'andak moved southward across the strait early in the fifth 
century in an encircling movernerrt terward Rome. Three centuries later the 
Moors advanced nortliwaid fronr .Africa to Europe. I he water-way repre- 
sents a transition point between European and North African cultures, and 
something from each continent has managed to filter across to the other. 

The British Rock. Great Britain occirpied the 23^mile-long Gibraltar 
Peninsula (including the famous Rock! in 1704. and has rrtaitieti it ever 
since, despite periodic presstties ftfrn Spain for its return (f igure .).)). Com- 
posed of linrestone. the Rock rises to over 1.40[) feet and is honeyconrbed 
with corridors, rooms, ammunition and storage dumps. The normal iJcate- 
time pop.rlation is about 2:).000. Altho.rgh a nrajority of the population 
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speaks Spanish, the people are not Spaniards by origin or in sympathy. 
When Britain first established Gibraltar as a fortress, the Spanish population 
living there voluntarily withdrew, and the area was repopulated by immi- 
grants, mostly from the Italian city of Genoa. Gibraltar is connected by a 
land bridge with the Spanish mainland, and many Spanish workers who 
earn their living on Gibraltar live in the Spanish city of La Linea at the 
northern end of this bridffe. 

Spanish nationalism in recent years has manifested itself in sporadic 
demonstrations and in demands for the return of Gibraltar to Spain. The 
indigenous people of Gibraltar apparently have no wish for such a move. 
Nor would the 12,000 Spanish workers who commute daily to the Rock 
welcome the transfer, for wages on Gibraltar are far higher than could be 
earned in Spain. For the British the Rock is still important as a supply and 
maintenance base and as a symbol of British power, but its militai'y sig- 
nificance lias declined in relation to other less vulnerable bases of the 
British Commonwealth. In any future world conflict Gibraltar might be 
completely neutralized by hostile control of the Spanish mainland or by 
atomic attack on the base itself. 


THE NORTHERN STATES 

The Northern States arc taken here to include the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula (Norway and Sweden), Denmark. Iceland, and the British Isles. These 
areas arc lemoxcd from the primary axis through Europe, extending from 
the Soviet Union through France, and all except Denmark are separated 
from Gennany or France by pliysical barriers. To some extent, then, they 
aic per ipheral, and it is interesting to note that none of these States was 
a char ter member of the Common Market. Yet despite their locations each 
of these States faces problems of economic development and of defense 
ayainst possible Soviet expansion. Several also have latent problems of 
Irounclaty deliriiitatron with (heir neighbors. 


iS'onvay and Sweden 

I he Scandinavian Peninsula consists primarily of a block of mountains 
which rise steeply on the western (.Mlantic) side and slope much more 
gradually to the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia. The crest of the moun- 
tains, which marks the border between Norway and Sweden, is close to the 
western coast. 1 his Nttrwegian coast is deeply indented by fjords, with 
thousands of islands and rocks in the immediate ofTshore waters. The steep 
slopes and abundant precipitation give Noi^vay a large water power po- 
tential, but there is little level land available for agriculture or for towns. 

I lie principal lowlands of Norway arc in the vicinity of Oslo, bordering on 
the Skagerrak at the entrance to the North Sea. 
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Despite the centrifugal forces resulting from shape, from the location 
of the capital, Oslo, in the southeastern part of the State, and from poor 
land communications to the northwestern and northern areas, Noi'way is a 
relatively cohesive state. Most of the people are united by tics of language, 
religion, and national sentiment. The majority live in the central and 
southern parts of the country, and there are no large population centers 
across Norway’s land borders in Sweden or the Soviet Union to attract the 
Norwegians away from Oslo. ^Vith an area of 125,000 square miles and a 
population of about 3,400,000, Norway’s resources (in addition to water 
power) include moderate amounts of iron ore, pyrites, copper, lead, and 
zinc. Arabic land is limited to less than 5 per cent of the total area, hut 
fishing and shipping activities are important. One of the Norwegian govern- 
ment’s problems has been to protect the country’s offshore sovcreit;nty 
(claimed out to the four-mile limit) from encroachment by foreign fisher- 
men (see page 80). 

Sweden, on the eastern side of the peninsula, has an area of 173.000 
square miles and a population of 7..")00.000. Northern Sweden is largely 
in forest, but lowlands appear in the central and southern portions with 
good agricultural possibilities. Swedish farmers produce over 100 per cent 
of the calorie needs of the population. With its rich iron ore deposits, par- 
ticularly those at Kiruna north of the Arctic Circle, its timber, and its water 
power resources, Sweden is in a potentially stjong economic position. Neu- 
trality in two world wars has spared it the destruction much of the rest of 
western Europe has suffered; Swedish skill and economic organization have 
resulted in a highly efficient productive system and the highest standard of 
living in Europe. Exports include metals and machinery, wood, wood pulp 
and paper, and iron ore — commodities needed by much of the rest of Europe 
— as well as metals, machinery, and automobiles. Despite its well-organized 
economy Sweden is very dependent on foreign sources for oil and on a high 
volume of foreign trade in order to maintain its prosperity. The latter factor 
is important in Sweden’s relationship with the Common Market (see paee 


272). 

As a Baltic power Sweden has long been concerned with efforts to reeu- 
late the use of this water body. In the years following World War II the 
Soviet Union has been interested in establishing a “mare clausum’’ (closed 
sea) regime for the Baltic, at least to the extent that its use is controlled by 
a commission consisting of repiesentatives from the various Slates bordering 
the sea. To such proposals the Swedes have remained fmn in their o[)po- 
sition, claiming that national rights extend only out to territorial limits.” 
Sweden has never joined NATO, following instead its traditional policy 
of neutrality. But Sweden’s neutrality is, in a sense, linked wilfi that of 


** Sc'<? Ct iK* Ck*nn, ‘‘The Swrdisli-Snv iH Trrritciria! Sea Conirowisy in ike 
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Finland. Should Finland be occupied by Soviet forces (on the grounds that 
the U.S.S.R., threatened by attack from the northwest, must maintain de- 
fenses in Finland to protect its o\vn territory), Sweden might well decide 
to join an anti-Soviet alliance. On the other hand, should Sweden decide 
to join such an alliance first, the Soviets might feel compelled to set up bases 
in Finland for protection. Thus there is something of a neutrality balance 
in the Baltic which has remained in force for over a decade. 


Denmark 

Located on the sandy Jutland Peninsula and its offshore islands be- 
tween the North and Baltic seas, Denmark has a physical environment 
characterized by relatively infertile soil (which Danish farmers at great 
expense have made extremely productive), a long coast line, and a virtual 
absence of minerals and power fuels. With a population of about 4,600,000, 
Denmark has a national economy based on intensive agriculture and the 
export of dairy products, bacon, eggs, and vegetables, on high-grade manu- 
factured goods (ships, diesel engines, china), on fishing, and on the main- 
tenance of a moderate-sized merchant marine which is important in inter- 
national shipping activities. 

Denmark’s border problems with Germany are described on page 237. 
The Danish people are united in language and religion. Perhaps equally 
important as a centripetal force, however, has been the need for national 
cohesion in the face of German expansionist pressure to the south. Unlike 
most peninsular areas, Jutland is politically partitioned, and the Danes have 
no natural defenses against the Germans. Denmark’s national soveicignty 
has in the past depended largely upon the cultural and political strength 
of the Danish people and upon the support Denmark has received from 
other countt ies at times when its existence has been threatened. The nation s 
capital. Copenha-'cn, is located on an island in the eastern part of the State. 
It is, however, the historical political and cultural center, about which is 
concentrated over one^cjiiarler of Denmark s population. 

Despite its recent historv* of in\ asion and occupation by the Germans, 
Denmark is united with West Germany in NATO. Both Denmark and 
Norway have refrained from permitting American military bases to be 
established on their soil, although the positions of both countries in tenns 
both of the entrance to the Baltic and of the eastern North Sea make them 
suatc-rically valuable to West European defenses. 


Iceland 

Lying close to the Great Circle route between northeastern United 
States and the British Isles, Iceland is an important link in North Atlantic 
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air defenses for Anglo-America and western Europe. It also is an unusual 
countr>' because of the adjustments its people have made to a difficult en- 
vironment. With an area of 39.700 square miles. Iceland consists largely of 
plateaus and mountains, including some 5.000 square miles covcied by 
glaciers. About 18 per cent of the land is potentially arable, but of this only 
200 square miles are in cultivation. Because of the proximity of the warm 
North Atlantic Drift the west, south, and cast coasts enjoy January tem- 
peratures slightly above freezing, leaving most of the wateis about the island 
ice-free for fishermen throughout the year. Mineral resources are practically 
nonexistent, except for the hot springs which aie used for heat in and 
around Reykjavik, the capital. 

Iceland’s population totals less than 200,000. Despite the poor resource 
base Iceland has one of the highest average per capita incomes in Euiope. 
a factor attributable in part to the richness of the fishing grounds and in 
part to the extension of goods and credits from the United States and the 
income derived from the American air base at Keflavik in the southwestern 
part of the island. Over 90 per cent of Iceland’s exports normally consist of 
fish and fish products, making the Icelanders acutely aware of competition 
from foreign fishermen ofT their coasts. The contto\'ersy with Gicat Britain 
over the extension of Iceland’s fisheries limits to twelve miles was treated in 
Chapter 4. The resulting shift of trade from Britain to the Soviet Union 
brought with it pressures for Iceland to abandon its NATO tics and adopt 
a more neutralist policy. T he Icelanders have retained their defense align- 
ment, however, including giving permission to the United States to continue 
military operations at Keflavik— thereby maintaining strong sea and air 
defenses in the northern Atlantic. 


The United Kingdom 

The United Kingdom, located off the coast of northwestern Europe, is 
composed of Great Britain (England. Wales, and Scotland), Northern Ire- 
land, and the Isle of Man and Channel Islands. Tiic last two are special 
political units, with their own legislatures and with governors appointed by 
the Crown. Location, resources, and the early pre-eminence of this part of 
Europe in the fields of science, navigation, and commerce have contributed 
to Britain’s'^" development as a great colonial power. Although location 
close to the mainland of western Europe enabled the British to enjoy the 
advantages of association with the Slates of that area, the jjrcscncc of the 
English Channel permitted them the opportunity to withdraw from con- 
tinental affairs whenever conditions warranted such action. Thus the British 
have remained neutral in some continental wars, and have succeeded in 
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Figure 56. The British Commonwealth: C'Aanges Since 1921- 
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withdrawing their land forces from the mainland during others, when faced 
with the prospects of defeat. Since 1066 no foreign army has successfully 
invaded Britain.’" In addition to defense the waters surrounding Britain 
have provided opportunities for overseas trade and commerce. Some of the 
major trade routes of the world pass close to the British Isles, and since the 
middle of the seventeenth century Britain has been a leading maritime 
power. 

The advantages of Britain’s insular location are partially offset by the 
country’s small area and limited resources. Including Northern Ireland, the 
total area amounts to 94.000 square miles, and with a present population 
in excess of 52 million, Britain has an average density of over 540 persons 
per square mile. Climate, soils, slope, and the relative costs of agriculture 
have limited crop land to about 30 per cent of the total area, thereby affect- 
ing the country’s capacity to feed itself. During World War II, when stren- 
uous efiorts were made by the British people to produce as much food as 
possible, well over 50 per cent of the State’s food requirements still had to 
be imported fiom overseas. 

The United Kingdom represents a situation in which centripetal forces 
are well developed. The limited area, the strong circulatory system, and the 
sense of national unity on the part of the British outweigh the centrifugal 
forces created by regional dilTercnces or difTcrences in historical develop- 
ment, as in Scotland and Wales. Northern Ireland, inhabited largely by the 
descendants of settlers from Scotland, is bound to the British Isles not only 
by economic and cultural tics but also by the desire of the majority of the 
people there to remain free of political domination by the Republic of Ire- 
land. 

Britain’s limitations in agriculture have been compensated in part by 
industrial and commercial activities and by the earning of “invisible in- 
come” through such services as tourism, insurance and banking activities, 
and foreign investments. The Industrial Revolution came early to Britain, 
and its de\eIopment was aided by the presence of extensive coal deposits 
as well as bv a moderate amount of Iron ore. In the nineteenth century 
Britain became a coal-exporting country. By the mid-twentieth century, 
however, many of the more accessible deposits have been exhausted, labor 
costs are high, and the process of mechanization has been slow; as a result 
the Biitish must normally import a portion of their coal. Other mineral 
and fuel resources are almost completely absent in Britain, adding to the 
list of commodities the Biitish must import in order to maintain their in- 


The w.ilirs uhith proUcI from inv.isKin hy t>ncm> annus have. 

.ITvC ..n .ur np.r.ainns. Dunne XX orUI War il the Cerm.rn Luftw.,fle So- 

luu.tiun ..f the Et.eloh Ch.MUu l (.ot div..ppo.uii)e. .nnt the cKvelopnunt of j 

tuxv,.,<l the cloM- (.f tin- XX, .r l.irth. r e.t.xbIMud this fact. Pustxxar expermx. ..ts 

hxdro'.ii hon.bs b,.ve virtx...lly endrj tlie possibility of British isolation in the cxent Ot tutun. 
vvarl.*r«* on llit* Contunnt. 
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dustrial economy. Before World War II Britain was able to maintain a 
favorable balance of payments, but in the years since 1939 this has generally 
not been true. Loss of foreign investments and overseas markets, together 
with wartime destruction and the expense of maintaining armaments for 
the Cold War, has hindered postwar economic recovery, with the result that 
considerable financial assistance from the United States since the end of 
World War II has been necessary to permit Britain to fulfill its domestic and 
overseas commitments. 


In the development of its empire the British State has been fortunate 
In both the number and the quality of its population. From the early 
seventeenth to the early nineteenth century, while Britain still possessed a 
primarily agricultuial economy, there was a considerable excess of popula- 
tion in terms of available employment. Thus there was a strong incentive 
for emigration overseas. The advent of the Industrial Rcs’olution in the 
nineteenth century meant increased opportunities for employment in Biitain 
itself, but at the same time the population also increased rapidly. Dining 
the half-centurv from 1851 to 1901 the combined population of England 

and \Vales increased by over 80 per cent. 

The concern of British settlers in overseas territories for the advance- 
ment of orderly govei nment and for the development of the land they in- 
habited led them to establish stable jjoiitical and economic systems in these 
areas. Despite certain wenknes'^es in some regions, such as e(oiu>inic ex- 
ploitation and retention of the color bar, the Britidi have ranked among the 
best colonizers in the woild in terms of cfierti\'c utilization of the land, 
treatment of colonial peojjk-s, and political administi ation. 

In July, 1960. the Uniter! Kingdom joined with six other countries, 
Sweden. Norwav, Denmark. Swiizei laiul. Austria, and Portugal, to form the 
“Outer Seven,” or European Free 'I'rade Association (EFTA). a project in 
which the member stales would j)iogicssi\ely reduce tiade haiiicts on the 
exchange of industrial goods among iheinselves. Designed as a counter to 
the Common Market, this agreement is to take ten years to fulfill; unlike 
conditions in the Crrmmon Market, agricultural products aic laigely ex- 
cluded, and there is no attempt to pieparc a common exlernai t.uill oi 
coinmei'cial policy, nor are there :iny plans for eventual political union. I he 
total population of the sevc-n countiies is just over half that of the Coinmon 
Market States, hut on the average they have a liighcr standard of living, and 
their gross national product is ai)proximately two-thirds that of the six 
states of the Common Mark.-t. Biitain is clearly the giant in tliis association, 
and within a year of the inception of the EF'I'A the British government was 
beginning talks with the Common Market leaders on the possibilities of 
British cnlrant c into that body. 

One of the principal stumbling blocks to British entry into the Common 
Market is the problem of trade preference tics with the Commonwealth 
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members. Several of these members, such as New Zealand and Australia, 
are highly dependent on Britain as a market for their agricultural exports; 
in 1960 over one-half of New Zealand’s exports went to Britain, most of 
them in the form of wool, butter, or mutton. Over a quarter of Australia’s 
exports — again largely agricultural goods — go to Britain.'* Should the Brit- 
ish enter the Common Market and begin adopting the common tariff against 
exports of such goods, several of the Commonwealth members would be 
in serious economic straits. Also, should Britain eventually enter the Com- 
mon Market, many of the other members of the “Outer Seven” would pre- 
sumably become associated with the “Inner Six.” 


Ireland 

The turbulent histoiy of the island of Ireland is reflected in its political 
division into a northern and a southern sector, and in the continued agita- 
tion in the south for unification of the entire area into one State. The island 
has an area of 31,840 square miles and a population of 4,300,000. About 
one-quarter of the land is in cultivation. In the past Ireland has had diffi- 
culty in feeding its people: in 1830 there were more than 8 million inhabi- 
tants on the island, but repeated potato famines during the next two 
decades resulted in the emigration of over half the population — a majority 
of them to the United States. Other than agricultural land Ireland has 
few resources, ('xcept peat and some water power potential. The Irish have 
thus experienced considerable difficulty in developing industries, and, par- 
ticularly in the central and southern parts of the island, they have preserved 
a predominantly agricultural economy. Northern Ireland has undergone 
some industrilizalion and is important for its shipbuilding and linen indus- 
tries. 'I'he economic advances made there are significant in terms of possible 
jnification of the island. 

The Republic of Ireland, occupying the central and southern portions 
of the island, contains 84 per cent of the total area and 68 per cent (1960 
figures) of the population, and is overwhelmingly Catholic, while Northern 
Ireland, an integral part of the United Kingdom, has a population which is 
about 70 per cent Protestant (Figure 64). The island was divided in 1920 
in response to demands bv the people of the central and southern sectors 
that they receive self-government. Plebiscites were held in each of the 
island’s thirty-t\\o counties, and in six northern counties a majority elected 
to remain with Britain. The boundary was finally delimited on the basis of 
old county boundaries, so that many people who had wished to be in south- 
ern Ireland found themselves included in the north. Although from the 


In 1961, iHT c-eiit of Britaiti's exports wont to the Commonwealth, compared to 19 per cent 
lo the Common Market. From 1959 through 1961, however. British exports to the Common M,arket 
ha<l increased by 30 per cent, while those to the Commonwealth meml>crs had declined slightly. 
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standpoint of origin the Iieland-Noiihcin Ireland border was historical in 
nature, it represented a superimposed boundary with respect to the cultural 
aspects of the area, for it failed to separate elTectivcIy the Catholics from 
the Protestants. As a result the border has contributed to the tension cx- 
istint' between the northern and southern counties. 
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The central and southern portion of the island has been known by 
several names — the Irish Free State (1922-37), Eire (1937-49), and the 
Republic of Ireland (since 1949). It was set up as a dominion in 1922, but 
later it chose to sever all connections with the Commonwealth, except those 
of an economic nature. Since 1922 the people of the Republic of Ireland 
have agitated continuously for elimination of the island’s division and in- 
clusion of Northern Ireland within the Republic. This proposal has been 
resisted both by the British, who wish to maintain military and economic 
ties with Northern Ireland, and by a majority of the people of Northern Ire- 
land itself. The latter are not attracted by the possibility of being a definite 
religious minority in a united Ireland; more important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the standard of living in the north is considerably higher than in the 
south. Political unification with the other units of Great Britain has been 
important to Northern Ireland’s economy; if union with the Irish Republic 
ever were carried out, the average income per capita might undergo a 
considcjablc decline. The Republic, however, may in time succeed in de- 
riving some wealth of its own through its program of industrialization. In 
the western area, particularly around Limerick (in connection with the 
Shannon free portl there has been considerable industrial development in 
recent years, particularly of branch plants of foreign concerns. 


WESTERN EUROPE-UNITED OR DIVIDED? 

Tlie threat of So\ict aggression in the years since ^VorId ^Var II, 
coupled with juessing economic needs, has resulted in moves toward greater 
cooperation among the countries of western Europe than at any other time 
in modern history. I'he various peninsulas and islands extending westward 
from the Communist Eurasian bloc ha\ c in recent years become thoroughly 
accustomed to the needs for united action, aided and supported from across 
the Atlantic by the United States and Canada. Such unity has. however, 
been incomj^Iete because of the actions of certain “isolationist” countries, 
such as Sj)ain. Switzerland, and Ireland, which have failed to participate in 
many of the united eflorts; more important, this unity has been threatened 
by the creation in western Europe of competing economic blocs. 

'I'he Common Market is well on its wax to becoming a highlv successful 
organization. In 1961 the area had a combined population of 180 million 
a gross national product (the value of all goods and services produced), of 
$190 billion, and an export trade of $.31 billion, or approximately one-sixth 
of the world’s total. Its combined steel output was 75 million tons, slightly 
higher than liial of the So\iet Union, placing it second only to the United 
States. In recent years its gross national product has a\eraged a greater 
annual increase than that of cither the United States or the U.S.S.R. 

The gradual reduction of tarifl's among the member States of the Com- 
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mon Market has been movin? ahead of schedule. By the summer of 1962 
tariffs on industrial goods had been reduced by 50 per cent, and on agri- 
cultural products by 3.5 per cent. Thus the Common Market is rapidly de- 
veloping into one of the three "reat economic units of the \vorld along with 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Along with this development has come the question. What of the other 
40 per cent of the people of western Emopc? How will their countries’ 
interests be protected in the face of this new economic giant? One key to 
the answer lies in the development of Britain’s policies. The European Free 
Trade Association is far less dynamic in natme than is the Common Market; 
in time such EFTA members as Nonvay, Sweden, and Denmark mav find 
it more to their advantage to become associated with the Common Market 
than to remain in the Free Trade Association. \Vhat of those countries that 
are neither in the Common Market nor EFT.A. that is. Greece. Spain. 
Ireland, and Iceland? Greece is already becoming an associate member of 
the Common Market, and the Spanish government is attempting to estab- 
lish some sort of association with that body. If the members of EFTA be- 
come associated with the Common NIarket as well, presumably Iieland and 
Iceland would follow suit (although the Soviet Union might block Austria’s 
entry into an economic organization that includes West Geiinany). In the 
event of complete (or even partial) economic unification of western Euiope. 
there remain such questions as ( 1 ) Would Finland be pennitted by the 
Russians to enter such a union? (2) Would 'N'ugoslavia be forced into closer 
economic ties with the Soviet Union and eastern Europe? (31 What steps 
would the United Slates, Canada, and Japan take with regard to such a 
west European union? 

Whatever the final form the Common Market takes, it is clear that 
new patterns of circulation will be formed in western Europe as a result of 
its creation. I'he movement of people, ideas, and goods throughout the area 
will be reoriented with resulting changes in the landscape and in the atti- 
tudes and ideas of the people themselves. This is true not only for western 
Europe itself but for other areas of the world as well. The United States, 
for example, which for years supported the principle of cooperation in west- 
ern Europe, may in time face a united economic area which not only is the 
greatest trading bloc on earth, but which also has closer economic ties with 
most of the new states of Africa than docs the United States itself. Will 
the Common Market develop sufficient economic strength to act as a true 
“third force” along with Anglo-America and the Communist bloc, so that 
new countries in Africa and Asia need not look merely to the West or the 
East for economic, military, and political support, but have the alternative 
of turning to the Common Market as well? Will western Fan ope become 
one of the two balances of an anti-Communist north .Atlantic fulertim? 
Will western Europe continue indefinitely as part of the North Atlantic anti- 
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Communist bloc, or mi»ht It in time turn more toward “neutralism,” seek- 
ing to balance between the United States and the U.S.S.R., and come to 
enjoy the benefits of aid and assistance from both groups? Questions such 
as these arise as the various States seek to adjust to the growth of this new 
organization. 

O 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


• Eastern Europe^ is one of the great transit areas of the world. Across this 
important region a great number of armies and migrating peoples ha\e 
moved, each leaving its imprint upon the cultural landscape. Thus, in 
addition to physical diversity, particularly in its central and southern por- 
tions, eastern Europe also contains a wide variety of ethnic groups as well. 
The political pattern in turn has been characterized by complexity and by 
frequent change, as ethnic groups have struggled for self-rule, as States 
have vied with one another for territory, and as major powers bordering on 
eastern Europe have expanded or contracted their control in this area. 
Three trends dominate in the political partitioning here; the drive for ethnic 
self-determination, the struggle for economic viability of the individual 
States, and the attempts by countries bordering on eastern Europe to estab- 
lish control over all or a part of the region. 


PHYSICAL ELEMENTS 

Surface Configuration 

Eastern Europe, as defined here, stretches through nearly thirty degrees 
of latitude from the northernmost part of Finland to the Mediterranean 


‘ Eusicrn Euxopc here comprises the tier of stales located betweeo Uie Soviet Union nnd what was 
described in the prccccdinK chupU r as tJie *'wc*steni Europe*' area, with tlie Arctic Ovvixti to the 
north and the Mcdilcrraiiciin Sea to the south. Within this region arc approximately 080,000 s<|uarc 
niiJes of territory und a populotion of tome 130 million persons. Estonia, Laliva, and Lithuania, 
aUhougli treated here as part nf eastern Kijro|K\ are now actually included within the lxTr<iers of 
the Soviet Union The ph>sica1 and histoinal background elements of East Gertnauy uere (<in* 
sidered in Chapter 10. Turkey^ with only a small sector in Europe, is treated at tlie end of this 
chapter. 
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coast {Figure 58). North of the Carpathians along the Czech-Polish border 
eastern Europe consists of plains and low hills. Except for the Scandinavian 
Shield of Finland and the uplands of southern Poland, few parts of this 
northern sector rise abo\e 1,000 feet in elevation. Between the Carpathians 
and the Baltic coast of Poland lies the historic “invasion gateway” to Russia 
— the route followed by Napoleon, Hitler, and other would-be conquerors 
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of the Russian State. Because of the relative uniformity of surface con- 
figuration north of the Carpathians, there are no enecti\e physical bairiers 
to mark national boundaries; settlement patterns arc often intermixed witli 
one another, and few national units have managed to survive for more 
than a short time theie. 

In southeastern Europe surface configuration is more diverse, and there 
is a variety of mountain and basin aieas. The largest of the basins is the 
Hungarian Plain. This region is drained by the Danube and it' tiibutaiic'. 
and includes not only Hungaiy itself liut also portions of ^ iigoslas ia. Ro- 
mania, southern Cxechoslovakia. and eastern Austria. Since 194.'> the Sov iet 
Union, by means of its control of the former Czech jnovince of Ruthenia. 
has also had a foothold in the Hungarian Plain. 

Downstream from the Hungarian Plain the Danube drains the low- 
lands of Wallachia and Moldavia in Romania. These fertile regions, whidi 
slope away from the mountain arc of central Romania, form the nucleus 
of the Romanian State. They abo lie on the historic transit route between 
southeastern Europe and southern Russia and. like the Noith Eiuojx-an 
Plain, have I^ecn the scene of many invasions and settlements. 

The Bohemian basin of Czechoslovakia and the Transylvanian basin 
<if west central Rotnania ar<’ also im[)orlant areas of stuilemeni and eco- 
nomic development. Other principal lowland areas of southea'tej-n Eui(*pe 
are the Maritsa X'allev of Bulgaria, the Vardar Valley of southern ^■ugo- 
slavia, tlie Drava Valley in northern Yugoslavia, the Morava Wilhv of 
central Czechoslovakia, and the coastal lowlands of Greece. In addition 
to their function as settlerrrent anti economic areas, eacii of the Irasins of 
southeastern Europe has formed the nitcleus for the development of ))o- 
litical areas. Thus Hitngary has develojred on the Hungarian Plain: Jfo- 
heinia — and later the Cz.ech Stale- -focused on the Bohemian basin; whili* 
Serbia developed largely aboirt the Morava Valley extending southvvanl 
from the Danube. 'I'he prrlitical partitioning of eastern Europe after World 
War I resirlted in the inclusion of several lowland nitclei within individual 
States, such as the Boherniarr basin and the Morava \'alley in Czeclxtslo- 
vakia, and the Wallachia-Moldavia lowland and the Transylvanian basin 
in Romania. The strong sense trf tfgiorralisrn which hatl been devt'Inpetl in 
these separate areas conlirrueil even aftc-r political urrification. howr-ver . .itrvl 
often represented a povverftrl divisive force within the east European St.rtes. 

One of the significant aspects of the jrolitical geography of southeastern 
Europe has been the conflicts for control of the various passes nird lowland 
routes leading to and from the basin areas. There are several iru|)oiiatit 
physiographic “gates.” for exairrple. to the Httnyarian Plain; among tlieiir 
are the Vienna Gale froiir the nortlivvesi. the Sava Corridor in norihcm 
Yugoslavia, the \'ardar-Morav a route leading iK>tlh from the Acgeatr, tire 
Iron Gate where lh<‘ Damrl)c errts through the IVansylvanian Alps along the 
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Romanian-Yugoslav border, and a number of passes through the northern 
mountain rim, including the Yablonitsa Pass in the northeast, the Moravian 
Gate leading to Polish Silesia, and the Elbe Gate between Bohemia and 
Germany. 

Natural Resources 

Eastern Europe has several areas in which soil fertility is extremely high 
and in which climate, slope, and drainage combine to produce nearly op- 
timum conditions for agriculture. Countering these, however, are large areas 
in which the physical environment prevents, or greatly limits, agricultural 
production. 

In mineral and power resources the area is relatively rich. Romania 
has oil and natural gas. Hungary has bauxite and some oil. Yugoslavia has 
a wide variety of minerals, including chromite, bauxite, copper, mercury, 
and iion ore, as well as coal and some oil. Czechoslovakia and Poland both 
have coal and iron ore. East Germany contains uranium and potash, while 
Poland has important deposits of lead and zinc. In addition there is con- 
siderable hydroelectric power potential, particularly in the countries of 
.southeastern Europe. 

Only recently has extensive utilization of most of the mineral and power 
resources in eastern Europe been started. Romania’s oil and the coal and 
iron ore of Czechoslovakia and Poland were the major commodities de- 
\elc)p<'d j>rior to \Vorld War II. Since 1945 both Yugoslavia and the Soviet- 
oriented Communist States have placed increasing emphasis on industrial 
development; as a result, the agricultural, mineral, and power resource base 
of eastern Europe is coming to assume great importance to the over-all 
power status of this part of the world. 

CULTURAL GROUPS 

The major cultural groups in eastern Europe are shown in Table 6. 
The actual numbers in each group arc for the most part only approxima- 
tions. for there has been considerable movement of populations in eastern 
Europe sinc<‘ 1959. I'he great \’ariety of peoples emphasizes the corridor 
location of the area, through which many groups have moved during the 
past two thousand years. Migrations of peoples westward from the grassy 
steppes of -Asia ha\c been countered by movements eastward on the part of 
-Scandinavian groups, Gennans. and Mediterranean peoples. In recent cen- 
turies eastern Europe has been a zone of conflict between Germanic and 
Slavic peoj)les. witli the boundaries between them continually shifting from 
ea''t to west. 

Since 1918 there have been a number of major population changes. 
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Table 6 


MAJOR CULTURAL CROUPS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Country ood 

People by 

Longuope 

Approximalo 

Number 

PcTCcnfcge 
of Toiol 

PopufoTicn 

Pociof ond 

Poligious 

Chorocteri)fics 

Finland (1958) 



1 

! 

Finns 

3,918.525 

89.5 

' Baltic: Pfdtcstant 

Swedes 

383,575 

8.5 

Nordic: Protestant 

Karclicns 

87.900 

2.0 

B-.ltic 

Lapps 

TOTAI, 

5,000 

4,395.000 


Origin not known 

Estonia (1940) 




Esthonians 

1.134.000- 

100 

Baltic; Protestant 

Latvia (1940) 




Latvians 

1.944.500- 

100 

Baltic: Protestant 
and manv Roman 
Catholics 

Lithuania ( 1940) 




Lithuanians 

2.879.070- 

100 

Sla\'ic: Roman 
Catholic 

Poland (1957)” 

27.000.000 

98 

.Slavic: Predomi- 
nantly Roman 
Catholic 

Poles* 

Ryeloriissians and 




Ukrainians 

245.000 

1 

Sla\'ic: Eastern 
Onhodox 

Germans 

TOTAI. 

210.0(10 

27.445.000 

1 

Germanic; Protes* 
tant 

Czechoslovakia'’ (1957) 




Czechs'* 

8.500,000 

G5 

Slavic: Predomi- 
nantly Roman 
Catholic 

Slovaks 

2,900.000 

23 

Slavic: Roman 
Catholic 

Iluncarians 

590.000 

4.5 

Xlagyar: Roman 
Catholic 

Ruihcnians 

1 70.000 

1.4 

Slavic: Eastern 
Orthodox 

Oihcrs 

TOTAL 

810.000 

13,000,000 

6.1 

Poles. Germans, 
and Jews 

lluneary*’ 


97 


IIiin(;arians 

9.500.000 

Nfagyars; approx, 
68.7% Roman 
Catholic and V)c", 
Protestant 

Germans 

200.000 

2 

Germanic: Pr<ites- 
tant 

Others 

TOTAL 

100.000 

9.800.000 

1 

Slovaks. Seihs, 

Croats 
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Toble 6— (Contmuedl 


Cci.}ntry ond 

People by 

Languoge 

Approvimote 

Ntimbof 

Percentoge 
ol Totol 
PoDulotion 

Poclol end 

ReMoious 

Chorocierisiks 

Romania^‘ 




Roinaiiums 

1 5,000,000 

86 

Romanic; 80% Ro- 
manian Ortho'lox: 
19% Greek Caih- 
olic 

I lun^arinns 

1 ,600.000 

9.4 

Magyars; Protestant 

Gormans 

382,000 

2.2 

Germanic; Mostly 
Protestant 

Others 

TOTAl. 

510,000 

1 7.492.000 

2.4 

Czech, Slo\-ak, 

Serbs. Croats, 

Ukrainians, 

Turko-Tartar 

Ihtlcnria*^ 




Buluars 

5.800.000 

92 

Slas’ic: Eastern 
Orthodox 

Iiirks 

500.000 

/ 

.\ltaic; Moslem 

Others 

TOTAL 

200,000 

7.500.000 

1 

1 

Gypsies, Jews 

Alhania'^ 




Alhanrans 

1 .400,000 ' 

100 

.\lbanians; 71% 
Moslem; 20% 
Eastern Ortho- 
dox: 9% Roman 
Catholic 

y u ia^ 




Srrbs 

7.051.000 

40..3 

Slavic: Predomt- 
nantlv Serbian 
(Orthodox 

C't oaiv 

1,970.000 

22.5 

Slavic: Prodomi- 
n;int]v Roman 
Catholic 

Sl()\ riu’s 

1 .492.000 

7.8 

Slavic: Picdotni- 
nantlv Roman 
C:itholic 

Nf .urchuiians 

897.000 

5.2 

Sl.tvic; Predomi- 
nantly Mace- 
donian Ortliodox 

Montrhr,:i in> 

457.000 

2.6 

Slavic: Predomi- 
nantiv Serbian 
Orthodox 

All>aiiivUis 

852.000 

4.7 

Alltanians: mostly 
Moslem 

Mai:\ aw 

.507,00tl 

2.9 

Nfagyar; mostly 
Protestant 

Inclcclarcd 

1 

i 992.000 

1 

5.9 

Matniv Moslem in 
Bosnia and 
Ilerzctrovina 

Odiors 

TOTAL ' 

1.11 5.000 

1 7.585.O00 

8.1 

Turks. Slovaks, 
Gypsies. Germans, 
etc. 
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Table 6^— iCor>finued) 


Counirv orid 

PeoDl« 

Icoguo'j© 

AporO»itTrOle 

Ngmbcf 

PoKOftioa^,' 

o1 Toioi 
Pcpvlolicn 

^OCiol end 

Peligiogv 

CrsfOClerislict 

Greece^ (195B) 

Greeks 

4,829,G80 

96 

^^c(litorranoan; 

Others 

203.320 

4 

Eastern Oiilioclnx 

TOTAL 

5.033,000 




• Figures cited ftre pre- World Wnr II. The numbers of Baltic peoples still 
living in these i^xiiitries is not known. 

Statistics for Poland. Czechoslovakia. HungarN'. Romania. BnIgAria. Albania. 
an<l Yugoslavia from George Hoffman. “Eastern Europe: A Study in IMlitical 
Geography/* 17ic Texas Quart erty, II (Autumn, 1959)^ 63-64. U**e<l by 
permission. 

•* Since 1939 the approximat<4y 2.500,000 P<j!ish Jews have been killed or 
have left the country, and over 9,000.000 Germans have been repat naltd. 
Border shifts and population e»thanges have also removed Buthcnian, White 
Hussian. and Lithuanian minorities. 

'* 450.0tl0 Ruthenians, includ<*d in tlie Czech nation prior to 1945. were 
tranNferred with the province of Rulhenia to the Soviet Union at the end of 
World War 11. Approximately 3,0(MI,<100 Gennans und 200,000 Ilungan.ms 
have hcen repatriated since Worhl War II. 

♦ Nearly 250,000 Turks living in Bulgaria at the end of World War II were 
forc<*d to emigrate to Turkey in 1950. 

^ The 500.000 Germans who on<e lived in the northeastern lowlands of 
Yugoslavia have hcen repatriated, as has a majority of the 4.600 Italians who 
lived in the Adriatic coastal ureas. 

^ Approximafcly 350.000 Turks und 185.000 B\i1gars living in Gre<'ce after 
Worhl War I were repatriuted. 


Turks, Bulgars. Greeks, and Macedonians were involved in mass movements 
during the early 1920’s. and Turkish group'; have continued to be repatri- 
ated from Bulgaria since that time. The slaughter or exile of Jews in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and other east Eiuopenn countries before and 
during World War II removed at least 3 million persons from the ate.i. In 
1939 German groups were repatriated fioin the Baltic States, and in 1915 
they were sent to Germany from Poland. Hungary, Czechoslovakia. Ro- 
mania, and 5'ugoslavia. Many Latvians. Lithuanians, and Estonians base 
been killed or c.xilcd since the Soviet absorption of the throe countries in 
1940. There have been other population shifts since World Wnr II, siu h 
as the repatriation of Hungarians from southern Czechoslovakia and Itali.ins 
from Yugoslavia. Boundar)' changes have also afTccted the ethnic compo- 
sition of east European States. The transfers of minorities and of teiriloiics, 
particularly since World War H, have resulted in a greater cultural unity 
in most of the east European countries than existed at the end of World \Vai‘ 
I. In Poland, for example, the Poles in 1920 numbered 68 per cent of the 
population; now they nunrher close to 100 per cent. 

Within the complex cultural patterns of eastern Europe the factor <if 
weakness in diversity is clearly recognizable in the strugules of small national 
units to remain independent and to keep their borders intact. Of the- several 
major groups only the Poles nmnher over 20 million, and only tin- Rontan- 
ians and Hungarians (scattered throughout four countries) over 10 million. 
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As a result all these States lack the population requirement for a strong 
power status- If they choose to seek a position of strength the countries 
of eastern Europe have had two alternatives: alliance with one another in 
a regional bloc, or the acceptance of military' and economic support from 
Germany or the U.S.S.R. 

ECONOMIC FEATURES 

Throughout most of eastern Europe agriculture still forms the dominant 
economic base, despite recent Communist efforts to speed industrial de- 
velopment. Although the soil of the lowlands is inherently fertile and agri- 
culture is dominant in the general economy, the average yields per acre 
are generally lower than in western Europe. This is the result of more 
backward agricultural techniques and less investment per acre in fertilizers. 
The average per capita income in eastern Europe is considerably lower than 
that in the West. The educated middle class in most countries represents a 
minority of the total population. One political effect is that democracy has 
nc\ er gained much headway in eastern Europe. During the interwar years 
only Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Estonia were successful in maintaining 
democratic governments for more than a short time. 

Since Russia’s absorption of most of eastern Europe within its power 
sphere, the U.S.S.R. has attempted in three ways to alter the economic 
basis of the area: (1) by forced collectivization of farms; (2) by indus- 
trialization; and (3) by orienting the economy to the Soviet Union. The 
presence of a large landholding class throughout much of eastern Europe, 
representing something of a holdover from feudalism, was a cause of peasant 
unrest, particularly during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
when new political and social ideas began to permeate the area. The Com- 
munist program, with its emphasis on land redistribution, won considerable 
popular support among the landless farmers. In their first steps after the 
communization of eastern Europe the Communists broke up the large 
estates and distributed land to the peasants (a process which in some areas 
had begun even before the war), after which they worked to collectivize 
the peasant holdings in order to gain greater political and economic control 
over the fanners and to increase the total agricultural production. The 
peasants in varying degrees have resisted collectivization, and the total ag- 
ricultural production of some parts of Soviet-oriented eastern Europe is 
lower than it was before 1940. Most of the agricultural land in the Soviet- 
dominated States is now either in collectives or in state farms, with per- 
centages still in the private sector ranging from about 30 for East Germany 
to less than 5 in Bulgaria. In Poland the process of collectivization has 
been reversed; only 12 per cent of the agricultural land in 1960 was in 
collectives or state farms. 

The Hungarians, although they have collectivized nearly 90 per cent 
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of the arable land, have left in private hands the areas from which a sub- 
stantial portion of their total crops are derived. In 1960 the private farms 
supplied nearly all of Hungary’s meat, vegetables, fruit, and potatoes, in- 
dicating that there as in other of the Communist states by far the most 
efficient production is still in the private areas. 

Although industrialization throughout eastern Europe has proceeded at 
a much faster rate since 1945 than it did prior to World War II, the area 
still has a long way to go before it will approach western Europe in the 
production of heavy industrial goods or consumer products. Czechoslos akia 
and the Silesian district of what has become southwestern Poland had im- 
portant industrial economies even before World War II. The Communists 
have large-scale plans for industrialization of other Communist areas as 
well, in order to aid the Soviet Union in its own economic and military 
build-up and to provide for a higher standard of living of the peoples in 
Soviet-dominated eastern Eutopc, thereby lessening the chances for popular 
discontent against the Communist regimes.* Industrialization has also 
advanced rapidly in ^'ugoslavia since the end of World War II, but here 
again, because of the limits of capital and of certain raw materials and 
the lack of an important prewar industrial base, the total output has only 
in recent years begun to be significant. 

Finally the orientation of the Communist bloc of eastern European 
countries to the Soviet Union has meant that the U.S.S.R. is in a position 
to benefit from exportable surpluses from the area. In the early postwar 
years a great deal of the foreign trade of the seven Soviet-oriented Com- 
munist states was with the U.S.S.R.; in recent years the pattern has shifted 
to more trade between the states themselves, as well as to trade outside the 
bloc. The Soviets arc in a position to benefit from natural resources (such 
as Hungary’s bauxite or Czechoslovakia’s uranium) as well as from such 
manufaettired goods as the U.S.S.R. might require. Further, the Soviets 
may engage in “triangular” trade with outside countries, such as sending 
Czech machinei 7 to an African or Asian State, importing food or raw 
materials from that Slate into the Soviet Union, and then sending goods or 
credits to Czechoslovakia to complete the transaction. In 1949 the Council 
for Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon) was set up, consisting of the Soviet 
Union and the seven Soviet-dominated east European States. By periodic 
meetings and exchange of information and by joint planning the council 
has endeavored to coordinate as much as possible the economic de\ eloprTic*nt 
of its member States. The council docs not concern itself with the detailed 
tiade arrangements relating to the exchange of commodities between mem- 
bers, but it docs act as a unified clearing house for the registration of expoit- 
able surpluses. 

* TIu* ftlandflrd oi tu t husUivuki.i, .mil probably' INil.iiiil. is h]|{ber tinm in tin* U.S S li.- 

eiamplf of On* Ii-sj-clrvi-lopt'd bt'lpmu th<* inorc'dcvolnprd an av. 
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POLITICAL FEATURES 

The political diversity of eastern Europe is clearly shown by the exis- 
tence of a large number of States, by the centrifugal forces which are present 
in many of the countries, and by the territorial problems which have been 
so characteristic of this part of Europe. The legacies of past conflicts and 
of former political units are much in evidence there, as they also are in 
other parts of the Continent. Many of the boundaries correspond to his- 
torical lines, and contested areas, such as Transylvania and Southern 
Dobnija, have had histories of political vacillation which are equally com- 
plex as those of some of the west European regions. 

Forces of unity and diversity in eastern Europe have not followed the 
same patterns of development as in western Europe. Following \Vorld War 
I the area (excluding Greece and Turkey) was divided into eleven inde- 
pendent States, many of them containing two or more important ethnic 
groups within their borders. For two decades these States struggled with 
the problems of economic development and of internal cohesion; some of 
them also engaged in increasing their territories at the expense of their 
neighbors. Under such conditions united military and political action on the 
part of the eastern Einopean countries was virtually impossible, and they 
cN'onlually fell prey to the expanding power of Germany, Italy, and Russia. 
Since W orld \Var II there ha\c been but nine national units in the area as 
dclined al)o\'c — seven of them dominated by the U.S.S.R. 

'I hc establishment of most of eastern Europe as a Soviet-oriented area 
lias, of course, greatly diminished the divisive forces existing there. There 
is little room in the Soviet sy.stcm for the operation of centrifugal forces 
wiiliin Communi^it States, nor for boundary disputes between these coun- 
tries. The comjjletc elimination of nationalist pressures is a difficult, if not 
irnpossihlc, task, yet one wliich the Soviets, at least in their early years of 
control in this aica. appeared determined to accomplish. One of the most 
significant political aspects in eastern Europe is the degree of unity on both 
national and international levels which can be maintained there by the 
U.S.S.R. The long-range effectiveness of Soviet control in eastern Europe 
will be measured in part by the development of centrifugal forces within 
and h^'t\^een the States of this area. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT POLITICAL PATTERN 

The origins of the present political pattern in eastern Europe go back 
to the nineteenth century. The slow disintegration of the Ottoman (Turkish) 
Empire led to the creation of nc\\' and relatively weak Slates in southeastern 
Europe — Montenegro, Greece, Serbia, Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania 
thereby forming something of a power vacuum into which major powers 
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Table 7 

TERRITORIAL CHANCES IN EASTERN EUROPE AFTER WORLD WAR I 


/. Tcrritotial Dh'iiion of I he Austuf-IIunf^minn Efn//ire 


?o\iVico\ Eistily 

Area (iQ. ml | 

Per Cent 

Sovereignty 

Austria 

1 15,8 52 

lOO.O 




26.6 

Au'tria* 


8f,088 

73.1 

Counliic^ liilcd 
below: 


30,670 

26.5 ' 

Poland 


30.366 

26.2 

CzcihoNlovakia 


10,81. 5t 

9.3 

Vuijo'lavia 


9,106 

7.9 

It.ilv 

Hungary '»^ 

Hungary coni|)rivini: 
Hungary proper. Ti- 
JiiDC. and Croatia-' 

4,031 

3.5 

Romania 

Slas'onia ) 

135.611 

100.0 



3.5.893 

28.6 

I inneary 


89,718 

71.1 

Cniinlries liitcd 
helotc: 


39.586 

31.5 

Romania 


24.578 

19,6 

5'ii2oslavin 


2^.801 

18.9 

C/orho'-lovakia 


1 .558 

1.2 

1 

,\iisiria (Biirjicn- 
land) 


220 

0.2 

Poland 


5 

1 

; Italy 

2. Iiin\i<in 'i 

^\'ni(orial LosscsX 


PoIttKol Eoijtv 

Arco 

(sq. mf.| 

liiiljiul 

• • • « 

e % 

130,094 

Mstouia 


• 4 

17,463 

Lalv'f.i 



25,262 

IJlhu.iiiia 

» • • ^ ♦ 

• » » 

20,395 


• « • # ♦ 


101.471 

IJcssaialji.j (t(» Romania) 

. 

17,143 

3. liiiltiiirifiti 

JVrritorial Losses 


Political Eolit/ 

Aroo 

(sq. ml.) 


Gtcvcv 2:U2 

ia 


Gtcvcv 2,^2 

\\i*'ovla\ ia 888 


♦ Anstrirt .il>« (1.558 &i\, mi.) from lluiiK^'ry in I919» 

f A\sip HoMUa*lk*rcr«ovii*u ( H),75H sq. ml.), 
t aK<j lost 10.I2H sq. mi. to Turkey in 11)18. 

Sourcf: Sopliin Smicermaii, Inlt ritationa! Tran^ftrs of Territortf iu t'.uiopv 
( Wu^hiiiutoii: U.S. Coveniiiunl Pfiiilinjt OITice, 1937), pp. 0, 53. 10(t. Used by 
pi*rmissiiiii. 
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sought to extend their control. With the defeat of Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey and the collapse of Russia in World War I, 
most of the immediately adjacent antagonists were eliminated, at least 
temporarily, from the power struggle in eastern Europe, leaving only Italy, 
Britain, and France, together with the countries within the area, as major 
contestants for control. 


Between the Tivo World Wars 

By the terms of the treaties ending World War 1 the political map of 
eastern Europe was almost completely redrawn (see Table 7). Serbia and 
Montenegro disappeared as separate political entities, and the new States 
of Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland. Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 



I'igure .59. Territorial Division of the Austro-Hungarian Empire After If'orld ff' ar /. 
In addition, Fiume and its immodiale environs passed from Hungarian to Italian control 
in 1924. (Based on Saucerman. International Transfers of Territory in Europe, U.S. 
Government Printing OfTice, 1937. Used by permission.) 
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Figure 60. Soullieastern Europe: Territoriul Changes, }93S—f8, 


slavia were creaU’d. Romania gained tcnilojy at the expense of Hungary, 
Austria, and Russia; and Bulgaria lost eastern Tluaec to Gicece as well 
as some small territories to Yugoslavia (Figure 59). 

During the 1920’s and early I930’s, while Germany, Italy, and ihe 
Soviet Union weie absorbed in their own internal problems, the [rulitical 
pattern of eastern Europe remained relatively uiuhanged except for l)nidei 
areas in Poland and Lithuania, the Italian annexation of Fiumc. and the 
Sopron plebiscite. During this time no one State was in a position to em- 
bark on a jirograin of territorial expansion against its neighbor, but after 
the mid-1930’s both Germany and the Soviet Union loomed as tiucjts to 
the existing political pallern in this area. By the fall of 1938 the CJeimans 
had begrm to expand their borders eastward, and eventually they were 
joined in this process of aggrandizement by both the Soviets and the Italians 
(Figure 60). Ultimately the countries of eastern Europe became eml)ioiled 
in World War II. 
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Since 1945 

The defeat of Germany and Italy in World War II removed them 
as immediate contenders for power in eastern Europe. Soviet foices oc- 
cupied most of the area, and Soviet power became firmly established there. 
Estonia. Latvia, and Lithuania had been absorbed into the U.S.S.R. in 
1 940. After the war the Soviets annexed territory in eastern Finland, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Romania (see Table 11). Pro-Soviet Communist 
governments were subsequently established with the assistance of the Red 
Army in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania.* Eastern Europe was thus set up by the Soviet Union as a broad 
buffer area against the West. In a future world conflict this area may 
serve as a defense zone for the U.S.S.R., in which much of the fighting 
and destruction would take place rather than within Russia itself. In the 
absence of war this zone forms an area in which Western and Soviet terri- 
tories and influence come into closest contact with one another, and as such 
it is a region of potential political and cultural tension. 

In the sections which follow the individual States of eastern Europe 
will be considered in the light of territorial developments since World War 
I, with pailicular emphasis on post-World War II problems. In this way 
greater insight may be gained into the complex political pattern of the 
region and its role as a buffer area between great powers. 


Political Areas of Eastern Europe 

For the sake of clarity, the States of eastern Europe will be considered 
here under the following headings: the Soviet-dominated area; Finland; 
Yugosla\' ia; the northeastern Mediterranean — Greece, Turkey, and Cyprus. 

THE SOVIET-DOMINATED AREA 

The Baltic Stales 

The three Baltic States — Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania — had short 
and troubled histoi ics of independence before tliey were reabsorbed into the 
Soviet Union. Created from Russian territory at the end of World War I, 
the Baltic Stales illustrate well the principle that pjopulation differences 
alone are not sufficient grounds for the establishment of independent units, 
unless (1) the territorial integrity of the new States is guaranteed by major 
powers, and (2) sufficient attention is given to the countries’ potentialities 
for developing a sound economic base. Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 

^ In Communist partisan forc'<*s uslabUshed a CommunisK type of goveniment Uiere. In 

19 i8 the Yugoslav govcnuneiu brukc with the Soviets. 
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not only siifTered from economic depression and a lack of trained personnel 
to carry out the tasks of government durin" their two decades of inde- 
pendence, but their strategic location between Russia and the Baltic coast 
was almost certain to result in rcabsorption into the U.S.S.R.. without an 
effective safeguard of independence on the part of the ^Vestcrn powers. 

The boundaries of the Baltic States as set up in 1919 corresponded 
fairly closely to the cultural pattern, except in southern and western Lithu- 
ania, where Poles, White Russians, and Germans were included in the new 
country. Some Lithuanian groups were also left within Poland. The three 
Baltic Stales were essentially agricultural, although before 1914 the Latvian 
port of Riga had been an important outlet for Russian foieign trade 
and there was some industrial development there and in the Estonian city 
of Tallinn. German landowners played major roles in the economics of 
the Baltic States, particularly in Latvia and Estonia, and even after Ger- 
many’s surrender to the Allies in 1918 these persons continued as important 
groups in the newly cieated counlri<-s. 

Vilna and Memelland. At the end of \VorId War I the new country 
of Lithuania found itself involved in territorial controversies over the 
territoiy centering on the city of Vilna (Vilnyus) along the frontier with 
Poland and over Memelland on the Baltic coast (Figure 61). These dis- 
putes are of polilico-gcogra[)hic interest, since they illustrate both the diffi- 
culties involved in delimiting a mutually satisfactory' boundary in a complex 
etlinic area, and the fact that an unarmed international organization is 
powerless to enforce its authority, even with respect to small States, in 
the face of dclennined national resistance. 

In the Vilna area Lithuanians. Poles, and White Russians were inter- 
tningled. and it was impo'<sil)le in 1919 to draw a true cultural houndaty 
separating them. During the process of delimiting the Polish-Lithuanian 
boundary I)oth States claimed the \’ilna territory (ll,r)0n square miles 
in area), the Poles rm the basis of population composition,* and the Lithu- 
anians on the grounds that \'ilna was their historic capital and their largest 
and most beautiful city. After four years of bitter debate and of military 
campaigns in the area, the P<jles, whose niilitaiy power was stronger than 
that of the Lithuanians, offi( iaily incorporated the V'ilna territory into the 
Polish State. In the face of Polldi resistance the League of Nations was 
unalile to carry out a plebiscite or even to effect a ineiliation betwei-n 
Poland and Lithuania, aixl all relations between the two neighboring States 
were completely suspended for many years. 

The disj)ute o\'ei- Memelland. a 1 .026-sf|uare-mile area f>n the B.iltic 
coast north of the Nemunas (Neman) River, involved piimatily Lithuania 


* O/ a total pripiilation ol I .OOO.ClOO in tlir N'lliia arra, thr Polish of HiU) (winch in <]c*(ail is 

OlHfn to lisUd 54 pvr i.c*n( of (he inhahitunU as 21 \>ii ccjU While 

8 pcf cffil of Jewfc, and 7 per cent as Ljihu.miaris. 
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Figure 61. Lithuania: Territorial Problems Between fT arid IL'ars / and 11. (Details 
ol N'ilna area after Lord, Foreipn Affairs^ 1 [Jan.* 1923]. Copyright by Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc., New York.) 

and Germany. Of the 150.000 inhabitants of Memelland about 25,000 
were Germans, the rest Lithuanians. By the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
ceded Memelland to “the Principal Allied and Associated Powers,” and 
^\•hilc the Vilna controversy was raging the transfer of Memelland to Lith- 
uania was delayed by the League of Nations. Finally, in January', 1923, when 
Poland annexed Vilna, Lithuania, in defiance of the League, occupied 
Memelland and declared the area to be part of the Lithuanian State. 

By their refusal to cooperate in settling territorial disputes States often 
place thcmscKcs in positions in which united military and political action 
become impossible. The resultant weakening of their resistance to potential 
aggressors often means tliat in time these border disputes become academic; 
in 1939 Memelland and \’ilna ^\•ere incorporated into what had become the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. of tlie Soviet Union. 

The Collapse of the Baltic Stotes. The strategic position of the three 
Baltic countries in relation to Soviet defense became increasingly important 
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with the growth of German power under Hitler. In the fall of 1939 the 
Soviet Union demanded that the Baltic States chance the composition of 
their governments and make them friendly to the U.S.S.R. Xhe Soviets also 
insisted that Russian air and naval bases he established ^vhhin the borders 
of the Baltic States as defense against possible German attack. Later, as 
a result of Russian pressure, the nearly 140.000 German-speaking inhabitants 
of the Baltic States were repatriated to Germany, thus ending over five 
centuries of German influence in that area. The three countries were unable 
to resist Soviet demands, and pro-Soviet governments were installed. In 
July, 1940, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were officially incorporated as 
republics within the Soviet Union. In an effort to destiny any semblance of 
nationalism, the Russian government reportedly uprooted a large pioportion 
of the Baltic peoples from their homes and resettled them deep within the 

Soviet Union. 


Poland 

The problems of maintaining the political independence of an ethnic 
gioup located hetwerm poweiful neighbors aie \vell illusiiated by the tiagic 
historv of Poland. To the noith of the area originally inhabited by Poles is 
the Baltic Sea, along which large German concentrations existed until 
1944. To the south arc the Carpathians, wliich fonn both a physical and 
cultural boundary. The plains of Poland merge into Germany in the west 
and into Russia in the east (althougli the Pripet Marshes oiler something 
of a “natural” border in White Russia). 'Ihis lack of physiographic obstacles 
not onlv hinders defense and boundary delimitation, but aim innuences 
settlement patteins. In the west Germans and in the east Kutiienians. White 
Russians, and Lithuanians wcie intermixed with Poles in comple.x settle- 
ment patterns along the borders of the major bloc of Polisli-s])eaking peoples 

(Figure 62) . 

Territorial Problems of the Polish State. When Poland was formed at 
the end of World War I from Russian, German, and Austrian tenitorv. 
two principal factors were taken into consideration: (1) the State should 
include areas inhabited by Polish populations, and (2) it should have acres, 
to the Baltic Sea. In its northern and central sections the Polish-Geiman 
border followed the linguistic boundary fairly closely. In the southwest ter- 
ritorial control in Upper Silesia was eventually settled by plebiscite (see 
page 236), with Poland receiving most of the coal, lead, and zinc lesnuires. 
The final delimitation of Poland’s western border left over 900.000 (Germans 
in Polish territoiy and nearly 600.000 Poles within Germany (see Table 8). 

4'he probl<-in of Poland’s access to the sea was complicatetl by the 
presence of a large German population along the Baltic. East Prussia 
remained with Germany; the German-inhabited port of Danzig and its iin- 
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intxlintL' himeriand was made a Free City under administration of the 
League of Nations; and a Polish Corridor, averaging twenty to fifty miles 
in width, was created l>ct^^■ecn Germany and the Danzi,?-East Prussian 
border, f See pa^e 235 for a further discussion of this area.) 

The delimitation of Poland’s castem boundaries was as great a compli- 
cation as the delimitation of those in the west. In the face of population 
patterns, natural resources, and strategic demands, historical boundaries 
which had existed a century and a half before had little significance in 
detei mining new political borders. At the Paris peace conference a British 
expert. Lord Curzon, was called upon to aid in fixing the new Polish-Russian 
border. The resulting “Curzon Line” was dr.awn to conform as closely as 
possible with the distribution of Poles and Rus.sians. In the spring of 1920 
the Polos, dissatisfied with the territorial arrangements, invaded western 
Russia. .After considerable vacillation of military lines, the Polish-Russian 
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Table 8 

TERRITORIAL AND POPULATION STRUCTURE OF POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

AND YUGOSLAVIA FOLLOWING WORLD WAR I 
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bounclaiy was fixed bv tli<- Treaty of Ritja (1921) well to (he ea'>t of the 
Curzon Line, and over 4.750.000 White Riissian.s and Ukrainians weie in- 
cluded in the new Poli''b state. 

The difTicnltv over Vilna has already been discussed. A final tetritoiial 
problem involved the new Polish-Cz<-ch border in the foinx r diuhy of 
Teschen. where a small disputed an-a proved to be a source of consider al)li' 
friction between llie neiebborin" States. The Teschen district, witli an ai«M 
of 854 s(|iiare miles, contained coal deposits an<I industrial f u ilities .iiul 
was an impratant rail center as well (Fijrure 64). Both Poland anil Czecho- 
slovakia claimed it. but eventually it was divided, Czechoslovakia oblaininir 
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Figure 6.?. The Teirhen Area^ (After 
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the co<il nncl the rQilrottd.s nncl Poland most of ilic city of Teschen and a 
majority of the industrial facilities. Spis and Orava, two small areas to the 
east of Teschen, wcic also divided. Approximately 80,000 Poles were in- 
cluded within Czech territory, and during the Munich crisis of 1938 Poland 
capitalized on Czech weakness and occupied all of the Teschen area. 

With conditions of disputed control along practically all its borders, 
the new State of Poland represented a complex politico-geographic area, 
whose independence Iiad been achic\ed mainly as a result of the collapse 
of both its powerful neiglibors. Germany and Russia. Lacking effective 
suppoit fiom other major powers, Poland’s independence was jeopardized 
as soon as these two countries regained power. AN’ith its population of 30 
million, its coal, lead. zinc, petroleum, timber, and agricultural land, and its 
growing industiial strength. Poland struggled to become a strong national 
unit between 1920 and 1939. Centripetal forces within the countr)' were 
stiong. Waisaw, the capital and leading city, was located near the geographic 
center of the State, and communication was easy bct^vccn it and other core 
areas, such as the \‘ilna region to the northeast, Poznan to the west, and 
the Krakow and Silesian districts in the southwest. Despite differing 
histories of past political allegiance, the Polish majority was bound together 
by ties of national sentiment, as well as by language and religion. The State, 
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however, was plagued by large minorities and by the growing piessurcs from 
Germany and the Soviet Union to recover their lost territories. 

The Destruction of Polish Independence. In September. 1939, western 
Poland was invaded and conquered by the Germans, eastern Poland was 
occupied by the Russians, and the country was divided between the two 
States. In June. 1941. German armies swept eastward across Russian-held 
Poland in the opening of the invasion of tire U.S.S.R.; three years later 
the Russians were driving them back across the Polish plains. The collapse 
of Germany in May, 1945, and the occupation of both eastern Germany 
and Poland by Soviet troops ended any hopes the Poles might have had 
for a revival of independence after tire war. 

EfTorts bv the United States and Britain after World \Var II to re- 
establish the prewar Polish republic were fnisttaled by the Soviets, who 
installed a Communist administration in \Varsaw. so that by 1916 Poland 
had become a full-fledged Sovict-orietit«*d State. At the ^’alta Conference 
(February, 194.5) the Rrtssians claimed lh<- Cur/on Line as a bads for the 
Polish-Russian border. Since the Western powers had accepted this line 
in 1919 as one dividing Russians and Poles, they were in no position to 
oppose Soviet dt'inands a cjuarter-century later, lo the Soviet Union Prtland 
ceded nearly 69.000 sqitarc miles and a jropiilaiion of about 1 1 million, in- 
chtding over 5 million Rrrthenians and White Russians and about 4 million 
Poles. The Poles, however, were eventually repatriated to Poland. With the 
ceding of this eastern territory Poland lost some of its best agricultural and 
forest land, as well as most of its oil resei vi's. to the Russians.'’ 

Other Polish border lands were also aflVeted by postwar changes. Ger- 
man East Pru.ssia was divided between Poland and the Soviet Union, tlie 
Russians gaining the port of Konigsberg (r'enarnecl Kaliningrad). 'Fhe Pol- 
ish-German boundarv was moved westward from the 1939 locatu*n lo the 
Oder and Neissc rivers. By this move Poland gained 44.215 scjiiare miles of 
territory, including the Gertrran portiorr of the Upper Silesian industrial 
area, the port of Stettin, and the Free City of Dan/ig, as well as con- 
siderable agricirltural land. Over 9 million Gerrrtans living in the areas 
which became Polish were forced to leave their homes and to become 
refugees in Geirrtany itself. Finally. Poland was forced lo return southern 
Tesclien to Czechoslovakia. As a result of those territorial changes. Poland’s 
area of 120,3.59 square miles was but 80 per cent of the counlr\'’.s size prior 
to World War II. 

Tire establishment cjf the Soviet power system in eastenr Europe has 
at least temporarily ended Poland’s boundary problems, for the State’s ter- 


‘In I'oIiiim) dial Hiiwia tcrrilurirs, ninoiirihni: in iiIiimjI 2^i0 s<|iujrc* miles, in tlir 

M>iitlif ri» portion of tln ir coinixion lM>r<h r. TliU iimviu control of 1i*rrilor> < tnittiiiuiiv! link 

in iUv Lvov ( )-Kovrl ruilroud in tin- are a ciist of Lublin, wbili* J'oLmd rt cc isc cl ,in ui\ 
ttnd ii.iturjl urru kuotlwa^t of 
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ritorial intci^rity is backed by the power of the U.S.S.R. Likewise, the mass 
exchange of upwards of 13 million persons has resulted in the creation 
of ethnic unity in Poland and the removal of minorities from within its 
borders, a step which would seem to eliminate further friction. German 
reluctance to accept the Oder-Neisse line as the eastern border with Poland 
is the greatest potential threat to the present Polish political area. If Ger- 
many regains its normal power position in central Europe, this boundary 
will undoubtedly be challenged. Despite this threat, however, the Poles 
violently expressed their resentment against Soviet rule in 1956. and suc- 
ceeded in winning some measure of freedom from Moscow’s direct control. 


East Grrmany (The German Democratic Republic) 


East Germany has an area of 41.357 square miles and a 1960 popu- 
lation of just o\er 17 million, some 2 million less than the peak popula- 
tion it had in 1948. On the one hand East Germanv was forced to receive 
o\er 4 million “expellees” — former residents of eastern Europe who had 
been forced to flee; on the other hand East Germany, since 1950. has lost 
over \'/2 million refugees to Berlin and West Germany. The stream of 
refugees, which In July, 1961, reached a monthly peak of over 30,000. .sen ed 
to drain the country of many of its skilled workers and professionals. The 


election of the wall dividing Berlin has ended this exodus. 

.\s noted on page 242, East Germany, when it was constituted, received 
areas producing about 3 per cent of prewar Germany’s coal, iron, and steel, 
and 30 per cent of its food. The country has enormous supplies of lignite 
(brown coal' as well as potash, uranium, and salt, and before World War 
n its indu>tries specialized in chemicals and machinery. The rich soils of 
the south arc noted for sugar beets and wheat, and with domestic supplies 
of fetti!i/er and agricultural machinery East Germanv might be expected 
to achieve a strong agricultural economy. Vet actually under the Communist 
agricullural policies East Germany has failed to do this and remains a net 
impottet of foods, particularly grains, meats, and vegetables. The chronic 
labot shortage, the lack of inceiui\ c on the part of much of the population, 
the poor economic jjlanning. and the loss of Silesia’s raw materials and 
industries lo Poland have combined to keep the State’s growth rate far be- 
low that of either \\ est Germany or Poland. With the closing of the escape 
loute to West Berlin the people of East Gennany face an extremely drab 
future in a rump Stale which is controlled bv Moscow and lacks the eco- 


nomic potential of either its eastern or western neighbors. 

The artificial natme of East Germany jjoints rtp its political difficulties. 
As a true .satellite of the Soxiet Union, it is occupied bv Soviet forces, 
and its economic and j)olitical policies arc formulated in Moscow. To the 
Poles East Germany siaiuls as a “promi.se” that the former German lands 
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east of the Oder-Neissc line will not be reannexed bv Germany, since East 

* 4 

Gennans are in no position to demand such a mo\'c. and their countr\' 

effectively blocks \Vost Germany from these eastern lands. 'I'lie West Ger- 
> * 

mans are committed to the reunification of Germany on the basis of free 
elections, which would probably mean the end of Communist domination 
in the cast. The Soviets could never agiec to this, although at times they 


have talked of pos>ibly unitinir East Germany’s 17 million people with \Vest 
Germany’s 56 million on a basis of equality. Even such a move by the 
U.S.S.R. seems highly unlikely. There are those in West Germany who 
actually question the economic wisdom of leunilication. since the West 
Germans would then be lesponsible for the economic wcll-l)eing of the 17 
million East Gejmans with their relatively low per capita incomes. 


Czochnsloruhia 

The Czech State presents an out^tatuling example of centrifugal forces 
operating within a national unit. .\t the time of its c-stablishinent in 1919 
on territory of the former .Nustto-IIung.uian Empire. C/e( hoslov .ikia was 
a long, narrow counttv in which the obstacles of cli^tatici' and suilace con- 
figuration j)tevt‘ntecl easy communicaluui between lh<‘ tlu(*e niaj<ti Slavic 
groups— Czechs, Slovaks, and Ruthenians. 'I'lie Czechs were conceniialed 
in the Bohemiati basin and the Moiava \ alley, the Slovaks vseie settled 
largely in the uplands of .Slovakia, while the Ruthenians were in the Car- 
pathian ttplands and in the valleys whii h r.peneci southwaid to Ibing.uv 
(Figiiie 61). Eadi of these* gioup- h.id its own language, and feelings of 
national unity v\ei<* not suffi( iently il«-v»-lojjed to act as a strong unifving 
force among them, 'lire rralional capital was at Pragtte. the f<*tmer Bo- 
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hemian capital and center of Czechoslovakia’s principal core area. Prague’s 
disadvantage as a capital city, however, lay in its location in the western 
part of the State. Only through strong leadership and the determination 
of the Czechs was the country able to remain united. 

The formation of the Czech State, like that of other east European 
countries in 1919, was based theoretically on the principle of self-determina- 
tion for ethnic groups. Economic and military factors, however, also figured 
prominently in the determination of the Czech borders: as a result Slovaks 
and Ruthenians were included with the Czech majority, while several 
foreign minorities were also incorporated within the territory of Czechoslo- 
vakia. At the time of the country’s establishment about 35 per cent of 
the population consisted of foreign minorities — principally Germans, 
Magyars, and Poles (Table 8). 

Despite the limitations of the population structure, of shape, and of 
poor communications, Czechoslovakia remained a democracy with a com- 
paratively high standard of living d\iring its interwar independence. Devel- 
oping its resources of coal, iron ore, timber, and agricultural land, as well 
as its skilled labor force, it became the leading industrial State of eastern 
Europe, specializing in iron and steel, textiles, shoe.s, gla.ss, and beer. The 
Czech government was careful to avoid discrimination against its foreign 
minorities. However, the country' lay in the path of German expansion, 
and in tlic late 1930’s. despite its record of internal achievements, Czecho- 
slovakia was eventually overwhelmed because of its minority problems, 
German territorial aggression, and the lack of military support from the 
\S’estcrn powers in the face of German pressure. 

The Gradual Destruction of Czech Independence. As early as 1934 
Nazi Gciinany in its drive for territorial conquests began to foment dis- 
content among the more than 3 million Sudeten Germans living in Czecho- 
slovakia. descendants of settlers who migrated to the area during and after 
the thirteenth century. Although these people had been well treated by 
the Czech government, propaganda was built up around the “repressions” 
they wcic supposedly undergoing, and the German government sought to 
“liberate” the oppressed minority by annexation of the territory they in- 
habited. 1 he Czechs y^repared to resist the Germans by force if necessary, 
and looked for supyjort to France and Britain. But at Munich in September, 
1938, the French and British agreed to Germany’s territorial demands on 
Czechoslovakia in exchange for a promise by Hitler of “peace in our time.” 
The .shattered Czechs not only saw Germany annex the Bohemian rimland, 
but they were also forced io cede the southern rim of Slovakia to Hungary 
and southern Tcschcn to Poland on the grounds of the ethnic composition 
of these areas. Six months later the remainder of Bohemia and Slovakia 
was occupied by the Nazis witliout the formality of explanation, while 
Rulhenia was seized by Hungary. 
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The dismemberment of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39 illustrates what 
may be termed the “jackal” principle of territorial aggrandizement, that is, 
if a State proves itself unable to resist territorial encroacfiment, it may 
become the victim of territorial losses to several of its neighbors. This process 
sometimes occurs after a country has suffered defeat (for example, China 
after the Opium War in 1842, Russia after World War I, and Yugoslavia 
in World War II), or, as with Czeclioslovakia and Romania, it may take 
place in time of peace. 

At the end of World War If Czechosloxakia was occupied by Soviet 
troops. Geimany, Hungary, and Poland returned the areas they had seized, 
but the Russians demanded and received the eastern province of Ruthenia 
{4.921 square miles) on the grounds that the Ruthenians were in reality 
Ukrainians and should be under Soviet control (Figiite 50).'’ In another 


territorial change, Czechoslovakia received from Hungary 30 square miles 
of territory on the south bank of the Danube opposite Bratislava for an 
industrial expansion of this city. .\t that time the Czechs had not forgotten 
the prewar annexations by Germany, Hungary, and Poland, or the sellout 
at Munich by France and Britain, and despite the loss of Rutlicnia to the 


Soviets relations with Russia were friendly in the early postwar years. The 


Communist party in Czechoslovakia was the cormtiy’s largc-^t. having polled 
38 percent of the voles in the 1946 national elections. In February, 1948, 
the Communists elTecled a complete roup d'rlat, ousted the democratic 
government, and brought Czechoslovakia within the power sphere of the 


U.S.S.R. 


Hungary 


The people of Hungary never became reconciled after World War I to 
the territorial losses which their country had sufTeted. They therefore seized 


the opportunity offered by Hitler dutiirg the 1930’s to extend their borders 
at the expense of their neighbors, thereby compounding the international 
tensions existing amorrg the ea^tern Euro])ean Slates prior to Wotkl A\ar 
1 1. The aggressive attitude of the Hungarians proved to be a decided asset 
to Nazi Germany in its drive for power in southeastern Europe in the years 


preceding World War II. 

The Hungarians are a non-Slavic ethnic group, which since the ninth 
century has occupied the center of the fertile Danube plain. Before World 
War I Hungary was joined politically with Austria, but following the war 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire was broken up and the size of the Hungarian 
portion reduced by over 70 per cent. To its neighbors Hungary lost its 
agricultural land, its mines, and most of its timber, as well as control over 


•In Mi44. with thr \\vi\ Artny iipyinC l<Trjlr)ry. pirhiscih* Wiiv hvU) in Hutliiuia, with 99 
cm of the votes in favor of union of the area with the Soviet Union. 
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the upper courses of the rivers which cross the Hungarian lowlands. The 
new frontiers cut rail and highway lines; and in the absence of international 
action joint projects for irrigation, power, and flood control in the Danube 
basin became impossible. The economic unity of the area was completely 
destroyed. Besides its agricultural land the postwar Hungarian State had 
few resources left to it except bauxite, a small amount of oil, salt, and timber 
in the Bakony Forest. Cut off from Austria, its economic partner, Hungary 
also found itself stripped of Ruthenia, Slovakia, Transylvania, and those 
areas which became part of northeastern Yugoslavia. The final delimitation 
of the national borders in 1920 resulted in the separation of over 2,500,000 
Hungarians (or Mag>'ars, as they are sometimes called) from Hungary 
itself (Figure 65). 

The much-reduced Hungarian State was a closely knit political unit, 
in which most of the people were united by language, religion, and national 
sentiment. Several hundred thousand Germans and Slovaks formed the 
only important minority groups. Upland areas did not interfere with the 
transportation systems throughout the countr)’. Budapest, the capital and 
leading city, was unrivaled in political and economic power by any other 
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Figure 65* Eflinic Paftertts in Hungary anj Romania After World War /. Map 
on 1918 fijiurfs. (Aclai»trd froni Bowman* The Mvw ff’orldy Book Co.* 1928. Used 

by ptTnii:^sion of R. G. Btfwman.) 
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resnon within the country. With its stron? internal unitv Himijarv waited 
for the dav of retribution wlton it could rcannex its lost boiderlands. 

y 

In 1938 the Hunijarians sliarod in the disineinbermcnt of Czecho- 
slovakia, reannexins about 750.000 Masryars in this move. In the following 
year Ruthenia was occupied, and in 1940 the Germans forced Romania 
to return northern TransyKania with its Magyar and German minorities 
to Hungary. For their help in the conc|uest of J ugoslavia, the Hungarians 
in 1941 received two provinces, Backa and Banat, in the northeastern plains 
region of that country. 

In the closing months of World W'ar II Huntjary was oveirun by 
Soviet forces, and a Moscow-oriented Communist party gradually assumed 
control of the country. The areas which nuneaiy had seized from its neigh- 
bors were returned to their former owners, and by 1946 Hungary liad 
become firmly welded to the Soviet power bloc. Many Hungarians, however, 
continued to remain outside the national borders, thus presenting the pos- 


sibility of future Hungarian expansionist drives. The uprisings of 1956 
clearly demonstrated the j)owerful forces of opposition to Soviet control 
in this non-Slavic countrv. the steps to which the Soviets are willing to go 


to maintain their power position in ea'>tern Kurope, and the policies of 


the United Stales and tithei Western powers against actively supporting 


n{)risings within the Communist bloc. 


Alltunia 

Least developed of iIh- east Euroj)ean Communist States is Albania, 
bordering the Adriatic, with an area of 11.000 srpiare miles and a 1960 
population of about 1.600. f)()0. It is a mountainous country having a fairly 
broad but poorly drained coastal plain. With slightly over 10 per cent (4 
the area classed as arable land, no impoitant mineral resources, and a 
poor circulaioi-v .system. .Albania has one of the lowest average per caj)ita 
incomes in Europe. Regional loyalties aie often stronger than national ones, 
and large parts of the aiea have never been efleclively organized either 
politically or economically. The principal raiwn li’etic for Albania’s inde- 
pendence was the international rivalry existing over the contiol of this 
strategic portion of the Balkans. 

During World War I Italy’s ambitions to establish permanent con- 
trol over .Albania were eventually blocked by pressure from Britain. France, 
and the United Stales, and in 1919 the Italians were forced to content them- 
selves with possession of the Albanian port of A'alona {A’lonei. across the 
Strait of Otranto from Ilalv. and <4 the island of Saseno f.Sa/an). at the 
mouth of the Bay of Valona. In this way Italy .secured (ontiol (4 both 
sides f4 the Strait of Otranto. 

Between tin.' two world wars Italy expanded its inniience in All)ania, 
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first by economic means, and later by assisting in the training of the Albanian 
army. To both Yugoslavia and Greece this Italian encroachment on the 
Balkan Peninsula was viewed with alarm. On Good Friday, 1939, Italian 
forces invaded Albania and soon subdued the country. From there they 
later launched an unsuccessful attack against the Greeks, and in 1941 
Albania provided a base for Italian forces for their part in the Axis inva- 
sion of Yugoslavia. 

Italian influence in Albania has not returned since World War 11. 
Communist partisans in Albania helped to liberate the country from the 
Axis forces. A pro-Moscow government was installed, and by 1946 Albania’s 
government had become Moscow-oriented. Saseno and Valona were re- 
turned to Albania by Italy, thus ending Italian dreams of supremacy in 
the Strait of Otranto. Since 1956 Communist China has become increasingly 
important in Albania, leading to speculation as to a possible rift in the 
Soviet east European power sphere. 


Bulgaria 

Bulgaria, like Hungary, is a country which has sulTered territorial 
losses and which has anxiously awaited the time \vhen it could iccov’er its 
fonner lands. Many of the boundaiv problems in southeastern Europe dur- 
ing the twentieth century have been associated directly or indirectly with 
Bulgarian tcn itorial aspirations. 

The original Bulgars migrated to the area from Asia in the seventh 
century .\.d., but with repeated inc\irsions by other groups they came to 
lose much of their original identity. The modern Bulsiar language is a Slavic 
toncue, and modem Bulgarians are often considered to be Slavs. 

The inhabitants of Bulgaria form a fairly compact ethnic group, united 
by language and religion. The principal minorities are in the northeast, 
whoTC there are Turks and some Romanians. Although there are some 
agricultural plains, particularly in the central portion of the country', much 
of Bulgaria is composed of low, forested hills and mountains trending in 
an cast-\vest direction. The country lacks industrial resources, and the level 
of its agricultural production is low when comjjared with that of areas in 
western and central Europe. In per capita income Bulgaria ranks among 
the lowest of any of the States of the Continent. The mountains have not 
only influenced settlement patterns in Bulgaria, but have also made com- 
munications between tlie \arious parts of the country more difficult than 
is the case in Hungary or Poland. The capital and leading city', Sofia, lies 
in a basin in the western portion of the mountains. The political effects of 
this physical diversity and off-center location of the capital have, however, 
been more than offset by the strong feelings of national unity among the 
Bulgars. 
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The Bulgarian people were under the control of the Turks from the 
fifteenth centui^ until 1878. when the northern part of the country became 
independent. In the following thirty-five years the present central and south- 
ern sections were also acquired by the Bulgar State. During W'orld War 
I Bulgaria fought on the losing side, for which it was forced subsequently 
to yield territory to its neighbors. B\ the Treaty of Ncuilly ( 1919) Bulgaria 
lost some small areas along its western border to Yugovla\ia. but. more 
important, it was forced to cede eastern Thrace to Greece, thereby cutting 
olT Bulgaria’s access to the Aegean Sea. Although the Bulgars were later 
offered the port of Dedeagach (.Alexandroupolis) on the Aegean as a free 
port, they declined to accept the gesture. 

When the memory of military defeat dies and national pride Is re- 
kindled, countries often stiise to regain political })rcs(jgo by agitating for 
the return of lost territory. Bulgaria was no exception. Bulgarian terrorists 
operated in Yugoslav and Greek Macedonia during the interwar years (see 
page 307), and in 1940 Bulgaria became a willing ally of Nazi Germany, 
hoping thereby to regain its national prestige. 1 lie tenitorics it nc(|uired 
in 1941 at the expense of Yugosla\ia and Gieece were returned to those 
Stales at the end of the wai‘, however . On the other hand. SoutluTii Dobruja, 
an area bordering the Black .Sea which was taken from Romania during 
World War II. remained with Bulgaria after 19-!.'). The region is peopled 
largely by Bulgars and Turks and has been a scene of disputed sovereignly 
since before ^Vorld ^Var• I. 

Although Bulgaria did not declare war on Russia, it was occupied 
by Soviet forces in 1944 as the German armies were forced westward. 
Within two years a Soviet-oriented govrunmenl was established, and Bul- 
garia passed within the Soviet sphere. Ciontrol of Bulgaria puts Russian 
forces within less than twenty miles of the Aegean coast and about eiglity- 
fivc miles of the Turkish Straits. 

The Evacuation of Turks from Bulgaria. A potent Communist weapon 
against non-Corrununist countries is the expulsion of tliousands of minority 
peoples from Communist States, thereby placing a tremendous strain on 
the economy of the non-Comnuinist areas which mirst receive them. 4 hesc 
refugees are gencrallv compelled to leave behind practically all of theii pos- 
sessions, to which the Communist State then falls heir. In 19.")(). 2.")().000 
Titrks. or about onc-tliird of the total Turkish |)opulation in Bulgaria, were 
ordered from the countr v hv the Bulgar ian government. These people were 

4 4 

transported to the Turkish border, and 'furkey was forced to ;jc<ept tiu- 
refugees, manv of whom had no lies with modern Tirrkey except those of 
language and religion, and to provide food, shelter, and eventu.illv etTi))l(>y- 
ment for them. In trine the other half-million Turks in Bulgar ia may also 
be expelled. 

The forced evacuation of minorities can under certain conditions 
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stabilize international borders and remove troublesome elements, as in the 
Czech Sudetenland. Such mass evacuations, if they are to be carried out 
in an orderly and humane fashion, require careful planning between the 
sending and receiving countries, and provisions for compensation to the 
evacuated groups. The use of a quarter-million destitute refugees as a 
political weapon indicates the extremes to which the Soviet Union and 
the east European Communist States will go in order to burden countries 
outside the Soviet bloc. 


The Macedonian Question 

A special territorial problem, which involves four southeast European 
Slates, is that of Macedonia, the area centered on the Vardar Valley from 
Skopje, Yugoslavia, to Salonika, Greece, and extending east and west to 
include easternmost Albania and southwestern Bulgaria (Figure 66). Mace- 
donia thus occupies a strategic location in control of the southern portion 
of the histojic Vardar-Morava lowland route from the Aegean Sea to the 
Danube l>asin. 

The aiea of Macedonia is about 26,000 square miles, of which 50 
per cent is in Greece, 40 per cent in Yugoslavia, just under 10 per cent in 
Bulgaria, and a small fraction in Albania. Greek influence had spread into 
the area by the fourth century ».c.. and later Macedonia was part of the 
Roman Empire. In the ses enth century Slavs settled there, and shortly after- 
ward the Bulgars also colonized the area. At various times from the ninth 
to the lourtoenth centuries it was part of both the Bulgarian and Serbian 
cmj>iies: then in 1371 it was conquered by the Turks and remained under 
Turkish control until 1913. 

'riic Macedonian question has been one of the most persistent and 
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perplexing territorial problems in eastern Europe. During the past half- 
centur>- historical, ethnic, economic, and strategic claims have been put 
forth at various times by the four contesting countries (Yugoslavia. Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Albania), and disputes over political control have been an 
important source of friction between the neighboring States. Serbia, and 
more recently Yugoslavia, claimed the area on the Grounds that the Mace- 
donian Slavs arc essentially Serbian in speech, while the Bulgars iii'isted 
that the Macedonian tongue closely parallels Buluarian. .Actually, the Mace- 
donian language repicsents something of a transition between Serbian and 
Bulgarian. Both States hax'c also pressed historical chums (dating back 
to before 1371) and ‘\strategic needs,” based on vague reciuirements for 
national security. The Greeks have at times claimed Macedonia on the 
grounds that Gieek cidture was there first and that southern Macedonia is 
predominantly Greek in culture. Albania has based its claims on the piescncc 
of 100.000 Albanians in the geneial area of Maci’donia. 

Besides the claims of the foui Slates are. of covusc*. those of the Nlace- 
donians themselves, many of whom have long desiied independence (as have 
other ethnic groups politically divided beUseen two oi more Stales, such 
as the Armenians. Bastjues. and Kurds', while others fa\'or a political lolc* 
within one of the existing States. 'Ihus the claims and desires of the 
various countries and peoples in this area add u)) to an exticanely complex 
territorial situation, the solution of which would appeal to be almost im- 
possible within the fiamework of the tiaditional concept of national coniiol. 

Eollowing Woild War I large tiansh rs of population were made in 
the Macedonian arc*a, with the result that political patterns came to coi- 
respnnd fairly well with ethnic houndaiies. Of I.aOO.OnO persons in Gieek 
Macedonia, all are Greek except for 80.0(10 Macedonian Slavs; in Bul- 
garian Macedonia tlie 2.30.000 [lersons arc almost entirely Bulgarian; wliile 
in Yugoslav Macedonia there arc about 7.30.000 Macedonian Slavs ami 
100.000 Albanians.' Although Bulgaria was thus excluded from contiol 
over the Macedonian peoples, the State did not abandon hope for fulme 
sovereignty in the area. A Bulgarian-supported ‘•International Maccdoni.m 
Revolutionary Organization” was responsible for waws of terrorism in non- 
Bulgarian Macedonia, paiiieulaily between the two world wars, in an . lioit 
to undermine political authority and ultimately to win territory for Bnlgaiia 
itself. 

In December, 1944, warfare broke out between Communist guerrillas 
and the Greek army in northern Greece. After two years of fighting Greece 
hroughl the case before the United Nations. A UN commission found that 
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the three Soviet-dominated neighbors (Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria) 
were giving assistance to the guerrillas. In 1947 American military aid 
was granted to the Greeks; eventually the guerrilla threat subsided. This 
aspect of the “Macedonian problem” differed from earlier ones in that 
the three Soviet-oriented States had no quarrel with one another over pos- 
session of Macedonia, but were using this territorial problem as a means 
of extending Communist control into Greece. 

Tito’s break with Moscow' in 1948 removed some of the Macedonian 
threat to Greece, since Yugoslavia could not be used as a base for Soviet- 
inspired hostilities. Agitation in Greek Macedonia can still be directed 
from Bulgaria and, to a lesser extent, from Albania, but a strong, centralized 
Greek government and an effective military force have succeeded in pre- 
\ enting serious trouble along the northern borders. In Yugoslav Macedonia 
Tito’s government has expended large amounts of time and money in devel- 
oping the area and in uniting the Macedonian Slavs w'ithin the country. 
From all reports these activities have met with considerable success. 


Romania 

Romania, like Poland, is located between militant neighbors — in this 
case the Soviet Union and Hungary and Bulgaria — and its various borders 
ha\e \acillated back and forth with the political fortunes of these States. 
Like Poland, it has also looked to the powers of w’estern Europe for support 
in its efforts to maintain its territorial integrity; at times, how-ever, this 
support has been ineffective, and Romania has suffered important losses. 

Among the original settlers of Romania were Roman colonists, and 
the Romanian language is a Romance tongue. As in Bulgaria, the constant 
flow of diverse groups through the area has profoundly altered the char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants, so that the present Romanian is a mixture 
of many ethnic strains. Romania passed under Turkish rule in the sixteenth 
century; not until 1866 did the country gain complete independence. 

Romania is cut by the Carpathian mountain chain which trends 
northwest-southeast through two-thirds of the country, then swings west 
as the Transylvanian Alps. East of the mountains is the plateau of Moldavia, 
and to the south is the W'allachian lowland. These two areas, inhabited 
largely by Romanians, form the core of the State. Bucharest, the capital and 
largest city, is located in the W'allachian lowland. 

To the cast of Moldavia is Bessarabia, with its Romanian, Russian, 
Bulgarian, and Turkisii population. To the northeast is Bucovina, an area 
of mixed Romanian-Ruthcnian-Geiman population, which adjoins Bessa- 
rabia and controls the eastern approaches to a portion of the Carpathians. 
To the west is the basin of Transylvania, long the scene of disputed sover- 
eignty between Romania and Hungary'. In this basin are approximately 
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2,800,000 Romanians, 1,500.000 Hungarians, 500.000 Germans, and 300.000 
others. Finally, in the southeast, control of Southern Dobruja has frequently 
been contested by Romania and Bulgaria. Thus both terrain and ethnic 
differences represent powerful centrifugal forces in Romania (Figure 65). 

Territorial Changes Since World Wor I. At the end of World War I 
Romania, which had sided with the Allies in the conflict, found it«elf in 
possession of all four of its border areas — Bessarabia, Bucovina, Transyl- 
vania, and Southern Dobruja. With an area of 122,000 square niilos and a 
population of over 12 million, Romania was the largest State in southeastern 
Europe. Within its holders were \'aluable resources, including oil. gas, 
timber, and fertile soils. The development of these lesources. howcscr. tvas 
not far advanced except for petroleum, and the standard of Iivin»g was low. 

With the rise of Russian and German power in the 1930’s Romania’s 
boundaries were threatened. In June, 1940. the Soviet Union demanded 
and received Bessarabia and noithern Bucovina from Romania. The pri- 
mary cause of these demands was the Soviet desire to estalilish a defense 
zone against Germany. Even though Bucovina had never been a part of 
Russia, the population of the northein part was largely Ruthenian rather 
than Romanian, and the area icpiesented a connecting link between Bessa- 
rabia and Russian-contiolled eavtcrn Poland. I'uo months later northern 
Transylvania was returned to Hungary at Germany’s insistence. Hungary 
was by now a German ally, and this tcrriioiial move foreshadowed the ex- 
pansion of German power into southeastern Euioj>e. Similarly, the Bulgarian 
anne.xation of Southern Dobruja in Septemix'r, 1940. was a fuithei Gei man- 
inspired move, for Bulgaria was also a German military ally. 'I'luis Romania, 
in its buffer position, became the victim of great-power rivalries. The 
country was forced to cooperate with the Axis powers in the war on Russia, 
and in 1944 Romania was occupied by the Red .\rmy. 

The post- World War II history of Romania is similar to that of most 
of the east European States. Two years after its occupation by the Soviets 
it became incorporated within the Communist bloc. Transylvania had been 
returned by the Hungarians to Romania at the end of World War II. but 
Southern Dobruja, Bessarabia, and northern Bucovina — all annexed in 
1940 — were not reunited with Romania. The power of Britain, France, and 
other Western countries after \Vorld War II was unable to restore Romani. I’s 
territorial losses or to prevent its absorption within the Soviet power system. 


^onlributions oj l/m Moseuw-Oriend’d East Eunfpt-an States 
to the V.S.S.fi. 

The cfmtrihutions to the .Soviet Union of tlie seven Mo'cnw-ori«-nte(l 
east European Slatc.s — Albania. Bulgaria, Czc-choslovakia. East Gcim.inv. 
Hungary, Poland, and Romania— can he considered under ilie following 
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headings: strategic location, population, natural resources, agricultural and 
industrial production, and armaments and armed forces. Since these States 
exist in a dependent status to the U.S.S.R., they are in a position to assist 
the Soviet Union in any extension of its present economic, military, and 
political power. 

Strategic Location. The combined area of the Soviet-bloc countries in 
eastern Europe is 393,000 square miles. This area provides defense in depth 
along Russia’s western borders {the “gateway” to the Heartland). With the 
exception of northern Norway and northeastern Turkey, NATO territory 
is now removed from the Soviet Union by a wide ‘‘buffer zone” through 
which Soviet forces could fall back in the face of enemy pressure. Soviet 
military power is in a strong position with regard to the southern shore of 
the Baltic, to Denmark and West Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 
Albania, a Communist State, controls the eastern shore of the Strait of 
Otranto, and thus poses a threat to Allied activities in the Adriatic and 
central Mediterranean. Russian forces are also close to the Aegean (through 
Thrace) and to the Turkish Straits. 

Population. The population of the Soviet-oriented area is over 100 
million, providing reserves for both labor and armed forces — assuming, of 
course, that centripetal pressures within the area remain strong. Some of 
these people are miners or industrial workers with specialized training and 
technical skills, engineers, or scientists, but the great majority are farmers. 
When added to that of the Soviet Union this population increases the total 
for the Soviet bloc to over 300 million. 

Natural Resources. In addition to good agricultural lands, the east 
European States have other valuable resources, including oil (Romania, 
Hungary^, coal (Poland, Czechoslovakia), bauxite (Hungary), uranium 
(East Germany), and iron ore (Czechoslovakia, Poland). The large areas 
of fertile agricultural land probably represent the area’s greatest natural 
resource. 

Agricultural and Industrial Production. The Soviet-bloc area has long 
been noted as an important agricultural region. Prior to World War H 
important exports included wheat, corn, and meat. Theoretically, these 
surpluses could go now to the Soviet Union, where food production is falling 
behind the needs of the growing population, but actually agricultural pro- 
duction in <oine of the cast European States since 1945 has been insufficient 
to do much more than meet domestic demands. 

The countries contain two important industrial areas, Polish Silesia and 
western Czechoslovakia, although the Communists are working to increase 
the industrial output in other areas as well. Steel production from the east 
European States amounted to over 22 million tons in 1960, Other important 
manufactures include chemicals, machinery', textiles, armaments, and elec- 
trotechnical supplies. These manufactures are used to strengthen the econo- 
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mies of the eastern European countries as well as that of the Sov iet Union. 

Armaments ond Armed Forces. Amon^ the industrial resources now 
available to the U.S.S.R. arc the armament plants of the Communist States, 
including the famous Skoda works of Czechoslovakia, once the foremost 
armament producer of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. These armament 
plants are now operating at capacity in order to equip the armies of the 
various countries. It is estimated that there are over a million men in 
the combined aiTnics of the East European bloc. Some military experts 
question the effectiveness of these troops in an offensive war. altliotjgh they 
might fight in defense of their homelands and with the Soviet Union, if 
they were convinced that by so doing they could j)rofit economically or 
politically. 

The extent and value of these contributions arc, of course, dependent 
upon future Soviet— cast European relations. The discontent in Poland in 
1956 led to an apparent weakening of Soviet control in that countrv' and 


the creation of a moie indejicndent Communist legimc in Warsaw- some- 
what analogous to the situation in ^ ueoslavia. The Hungarian upiisings 
of 1956, on the other hand, were met by fierce Soviet resistance, tlieiehy 
emphasizing the mvthical nature of independence in this country. The long 
and bitter struggle by the Hungarians agaiii't the Soviet forces served to 
point out the underlying hatied for the U.S.S.R. existing throughout tlie 
dominated area, and iht* neccssitv for jierpetual Soviet vigilance and foicc 
if the unity of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union is to be maintained. 
Because of the scarcity of official information it is difhcult to assess vlianges 
taking place in the relations between the Sovii't Lnion and the seven St.ites. 
The apparent easing of Soviet dominance in Poland has been acconipani<-d 
by the granting of goods and credits to iliat country from the United Stall's. 
There has been a considerable incieasc of Hade lictwecn these countiies and 
the non-Communist world, as well as of exchanges of students and other 
visitors. Nevertheless, in two respec ts the seven States remain tied to Mos- 
cow, first, through their support of Soviet foreign policy and, second, thiough 
their unswerving acceptance of Communivm as the luling political ideology. 


FINLAND 

Finland, together with Yugoslavia, is something of an anomaly in east- 
ern Europe, in that only a small portion of its tcrritor>’ was tem|)oi arily 
occupied by Soviet forces during World War II and it has remained outside 
of the Soviet bloc since that time-. Finland’s continued independence is due 
«n part to the stubborn character of the Finnish people, who agierd to 
surrender to the Russians in 1944 only on the grounds of continued national 
survival, and who subsecpienily refused to support the local Communist 
party in its bid to acquire control of the national government. 
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The Finns, whose ancestors had migrated to northeastern Europe from 
Asia by the eighth century, are unlike the Slavic peoples to the east and the 
Scandinavians to the west. With their own language and culture they are 
a distinct ethnic group, occupying something of a buffer position between 
Sweden and Russia. Prior to 1809 Finland was for many years a possession 
of Sweden, and from 1809 to 1919 it was joined to Russia. Following World 
War I Finland was one of the tier of independent States which was created 
along the Soviet Union’s western border. 

The Finnish State has few resources except forests, water power, and 
fish. Climate and soil limit the land in agriculture to but 7 per cent of 
the total area. Population is concentrated largely in the southern and west- 
ern areas. Helsinki, the capital, is also the largest city. Most of the nearly 
4/2 million Finns are united by language, religion, and national sentiment; 
this strong sense of nationalism has been one of the most important factors 
contributing to Finland’s continued independence since 1919. In addition 
to the Finns there is an important Swedish-speaking minority (totaling about 
9 per cent of the population), which lives along the west coast of Finland. 
Since World War I relations between Sweden and Finland have generally 
been friendly, and this minority has not posed a threat to Finland’s national 
unity, riic principal threat has come from the east, where the Soviets have 
twice pressed for reannexation of a part of the territory' of their former 
possession. 

Despite its record of political and economic development and of neu- 
trality in foreign affairs during the interwar years, Finland w'as invaded 
bv the Soviet Union in 1939 and was defeated after a short w-ar. As a 
result the Russians gained valuable territory along the Finnish border, 
including the Karelian Isthmus northwest of Leningrad, within which was 
located \’iipuri (later named V’yborg), Finland’s second city (Figure 67). 
In an effort to regain these lands Finland joined Germany in 1941 in the 
attack on the U.S.S.R. .Again Finland was defeated, and in 1944, after its 
secojid surrender, the country was forced to cede additional land to the 
Sf)\'iets. including territories in the Pclsamo area in the north which con- 
tained Finland’s valuable nickel deposits. Petsamo was an ice-free port 
and 1- inland’s only sea outlet to the north (for a listing of Finnish losses in 
World War II see Table 11). After the two defeats 450,000 refugees from 
areas ceded to the U.S.S.R. fled to Finland, placing a tremendous strain 
on the country’s already disturbed economy. Although the Communists 
within Finland sought to capitalize on the State’s economic and political 
problems and to (nerpower the democratic government (as they did in 
Czechoslovakia), the Finns resisted the pressure and thereby prevented their 
country from becoming a Soviet-dominated State. 

Since World \Var II Finland has maintained as neutral a position as 
possible with respect to the Cold \Var. The State has paid off in full the 
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heavy war reparations tlcniancJccl by the Russians. In 19-18 the Finn< \\«-ic 
compelled to sis^n a treaty of iniitiial assistance ^vilh the U.S.S.R.. pio\iclin” 
for joint defense in the event of enemy attack on either nation. Umirt 
adverse conditions the Finns have been successful in maintainin'? an inde- 
pendent democratic State in the norlhein portion of this historic east Kmo- 
pcan buffer area. One condition of sijch independence, however, i' that 
Finland docs not adopt a Rovernment unfriendly to the Soviet Union. One 
third of Finland’s foreign trade is with the countries of the “Outer Se\en.’’ 
another third with the Common Nfarket StatCN. and less than one-fifih uith 
the Soviet Union and Communist east Fin ope. Thus the Finns fate many 
trade difficulties in the gradual division of Europe into economic blots. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


In its politico-geographic structure ^ ugoslavia has certain 
common with two other east European States. Like Finland it has 
outside of the Soviet-dominated orbit, and like C/cchoslovakia it 
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troubled in the past by complex centrifugal forces brought on by ethnic 
and physical diversities. These centrifugal forces have been compounded 
primarily of four interrelated factors: (1) diversity in language, alphabet, 
religion, and national sentiments; (2) difficult communications due to the 
mountainous character of much of the country; (3) important foreign 
minorities; and (4) frequent border disputes with neighboring States. 


The Yugoslav State 

Yugoslavia — the former Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes — 
was created at the end of World War I, partly from territory of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and partly from the two independent States of Serbia 
and Montenegro. In 1919 the three major Slavic groups — Serbs, Croats, 
and Slo\ cnes — together accounted for about 81 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. There were difTerences not only of language, religion, and alphabet 
among these three groups, but also of historical development. Before the 
formation of the Yugoslav State Croatia and Slovenia had for many years 
been part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, while Serbia had been under 
(ho rule of the Turks from the fourteenth to the early nineteenth centuries 
and then had become independent. Education and technical training among 
(he Croats and Slovenes had been more highly developed than in Serbia, 
thus contributing to the mxitual antagonism between the numerically superior 
Serbs on the one hand and the Croats and Slovenes on the other. 

The delimitation of the Yugoslav borders in 1919 resulted in contro- 
versies with Italy, particularly in the Trieste and Fiumc areas (see page 
255), and with Austria (see page 248). In both instances Yugoslavia failed 
to get the territory it desired. In the northeast the final borders with 
Hungniy and Romania were drawn so as to include 450,000 Hungarians, 
500. 000 Germans, and 200,000 Romanians in the new country. In the south 
ov er 500.000 Macedonians and more than 400,000 Albanians, together with 
Turks and Bulgars, came under Yugoslav sovereignty (Table 81. 

Yugoslavia con.sists of five major regions — the northeastern plain (a part 
of tlie Danube lowlands), the Vardar-Morava Valley, leading southward 
to the Acecan. the cruitral (Dinaric) upland, the .Adriatic littoral, and the 
mountain an<l hill areas of the northwest. The northeastern plain is in- 
habited laigcly by Serix. together with Hungarian and Romanian minority 
groups. Theie is located Belgrade, the national capital and center of the 
country’s princ ipal core area. Serbs also occupy the northern portion of the 
\'ardar-Mora\ a Valley, while in the southern part of this lowland are the 
Macedonians, a Slavicizcd group with their own language and culture (see 
page 307). In the central uplands and on the .Adriatic littoral arc Croats, 
a third Slavic group, whose language is the same as that of the Serbs, but 
whose alphabet and religion difler. The Serbs are Serbian Orthodox, while 
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the Croats are Roman Catholic. Finally, in the northern part of Vn<roslavia 
are the Slovenes, also Slavic and Roman Catholic, with the same alphabet 
as the Croats, but with their own distinctive lantrua^e. Albanians live in 
the southern part of the central uplands, and there is a small Turkish 
minority in the southeast. Italians, Germans, and Jews, who once formed 
additional minorities in Yijgoslavia, have largely disappeared since ^Vorld 
War XI. 

Economic and strategic considerations were important in the formation 
of the Yugoslav State, as thev were in the creation of Czechoslovakia. Yugo- 
slavia is well supplied with mineral resources — chromite, bauxite, copper, 
mercury, and iron ore — although most of these have as yet been only 
partly utilized. About one-third of Yugoslavia’s petroleum rc(|uiiements is 
met by local production. 7'hc country also has low-grade coal and alumdant 
water power potential. .At the time of Yugoslavia’s formation its economy 
was still at a low stage of development and transportation facilities were 
poor. Only since World War II has there been a marked dcvelojjtnent of 
the State’s mineral resources, imjnovcmcnt of land utilization technifjue’^. 
and appreciable expansion of industrial activities. W’iih its 98.766 .scjuaie 
miles of territory, its population of o\cr 18 million persons, and its vari<*d 
resource base, \’ugoslavia may in time become one of the economically 
strong countries of eastern Euiope. 


y u^oslavia s Dvvclopment us a State 

From 1919 to 1941 ^■ugoslavia struggled to develop internal unifv and 
to strengthen its economy. The ruirgedness of the terrain, the pt>oi (ontacts 
with the Adriatic because of mountains and pooi tiansjjoil.ition f.u ilities, 
the general backwardness of the economy, and (inally the political M))he.i\als 
within the government ii'-elf all combined to jjteveiit ^ u'joslavia fiotn 
developing into a strong unit during the inlciAsar years, lire Canals dc'-iietl 
a federal political structure in mciei' to pie\en1 political doniinaiion by tlie 
Serbs, who comprised over 40 pet cent of the national popiilalioii. Inii tlie 
Serbian concept of a centrali/ed administration formed lire basis for the 
government. There were movements for an independent Otoaiian republi. . 
but no permanent political unit developed, and in spite of enntiuned rival- 
ries between the various groups, ^'ugovlavia rctnaitH-d a State int.u l until 
June, 1941. when it was invaded and cnn<|ireted by Getinariy and its allies 
Following its defeat Yugoslavia disappeared as a separate eniitv. its M-scial 
parts apportioned out among Germany. Italy. Hungary. IJuigatia, and 
Albania as direct territorial annexations or as puppet slates fFi-juie 6i)). 

In 19^.5 ^'ugoslavia regained its prewar political sli.ipe. Eventually 
about 3,0.a0 sejuare miles nf former Italian territory were iiii oipiu.ited rnto 
die country. Postw'ar ^'ugoslavia was set up as a feder ation of six autonomous 
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republics — Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, Macedonia, and 
Montenegro, with two additional autonomous areas within the Serbian re- 
public — but political control still remained firmly centered within the na- 
tional Communist government. The emphasis on national unity rather than 
on regional differences is a potent force working to overcome the various 
divisive pressures which existed in Yugoslavia from 1919 to World War II. 
Altliough the State was originally within the Soviet orbit, Tito broke with 
Moscow in June, 1948, and the Yugoslav government, while still Communist 
in form, has since maintained its own independence. 

■^’iigoslav resistance to the U.S.S.R. is compounded of various factors. 
Di\ ersity of relief has fostered relati\’ely isolated, closely knit cultural groups, 
whose spirit of resistance to foreign control is strongly developed. The rugged 
terrain served as a base for guerrilla activities. Yugoslavia had its own army 
in the closing months of World War II, and the country' was not occupied by 
So\iet forces. Moreo\er, its continued independence from Soviet control 
has been partly due to the determined leadership of Marshal Tito. Yugo- 
slavia stands out as a symbol of resistance to Soviet imperialism in that it is 
tlic only country of eastern Europe which, after having become a part of 
the Soviets’ power spliere, has managed to regain its independence of action. 


Greece 


THE NORTHEASTERN MEDITERRANEAN— 
GREECE, TURKEY, AND CYPRUS 


Checce, like Italy to the \\cst. contains elements of both continental and 
111.11 ititne environments. On its northern borders the State adjoins Albania, 
\ uiroslavia, and Bulgaria. The mountainous character of the border areas 
and tlie complex ethnic patterns there have resulted in historic conflicts of 
boundary location between the Greeks and their three northern Balkan 
neighbors. On the northeast Greece also adjoins Turkey: here again many 
territorial and eilinic problems have arisen. The mainland possesses a long 
coast line and is surrounded by many Greek-inhabited islands. 

\\ itii an area of a 1 , 182 stjuare miles, Greece has relatively few resources 
to suppoit its population of about 8 million. Much of the land is mountain- 
ous and Ic'S than 32 per cent is classed as arable land. Level areas are often 
swampy and require extensive drainage operations before they can be made 
productive. 1 liere, as in Italy, agricultural production suffers not only from 
the lack of available land, but also from poor agricultural techniqties and 
lack of capital lor such things as good seed and fertilizers. Greece has no 
coal or petroleum, and the water power potential is not yet well developed. 
'I he State has a wide variety of minerals, such as iron ore, lead, zinc, and 
chromium, but none of these occurs in large quantities. The population in- 
crease is about 90,0(10 jicr year, and many Greeks have emigrated overseas in 
search of better economic opportunities. Othei's have turned to the sea for 
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their livelihood, but the Mediterranean is not one of the rich fishing areas, 
and Greece is not one of the great mercantile countries of the world. 

Most of the people lising within Gieece arc united by language, re- 
ligion, and national loyalty. The fjequent need for resistance to foreign 
aggression has also contributed a significant unifying element to the country. 
The principal areas of ethnic differences occur in the northern border re- 
gions. Centrifugal forces are strong there, due to the complex terrain, the 
differences in economic inteicsts. particulaiK between northern and southern 
Greece, and the lack of tiansportation and other communication facilities 
throughout the State. Athens, both the ancient and modern capital, is 
located in the ptincipal coie area, but because of the di\eise tojxtgtaphv 
population concentrations are scatteied throughout the country. Greek 
Macedonia, centering on S.alonika in the noitheast. represents a secondary 
core area, while among the less import.ant ones are the various lowlands of 
Peloponnesus in the .sotith and the plain of Thessalv northwest of Athens. 

After nearly four centuries of Tuikish control the Giec*ks fmallv won 
their independence in 1829. During the following ninety years they were 
able to extend gradually the tettitory of their country, winning control of 
various Aegean islands. Crete. Corfu, and the Ionian Islands, as well as 
both western and eastern Thrace, all of which were inhabited largely hv 
Greeks. At the end of World \Var I the Greek-inhabited eastern .Aegean 
islands, inchrding Lemnos. Santos, and Satrrothr ace. were ceded to Gre.-c e. 
Return of the Dodecanese Islantb at the end of World \Sar II brought 
another segment of Greek jjopirlation under the State s control. 

Before World War I many Greeks also lived in the viciitiiy of Smyrna on 
the western coast of Turkey. Tollowiirg the war Greek troops occupieil th<‘ 
Smyrna area in anticipation of the creation of a Greek “inflirence zone” 
there, but they were soon forced t<i with<lraw after tk'fr’at in battle. In 192.^ 
there was an exchange of t^s'er 1 million Greeks liv ing irr 1 urkey with some 
:i.')0,0n0 Turks living in Gteece. Thus the Greek ethnic “bridgehead” in 
Anatolia was largely removed. 

Land Boundaries of Greece. Grecec’.s land boundaries have often 
caused difficulties to the country. Becairse of the complex r-ihnic patter ns 
existing in the border area, conflicts have arisen with Bulgar ia over Thrace, 
with Yugo.slavja over Macedonia, and with Albania over northern Kpims. 

Tiirack. In 1913 Greec<- gained <()ntir>l over the fnimer 'ruikidi 
territory in western 'Ihiace. and aflc-t World War I defeat<*d Bul-jaii.i was 
forced to cede eastern Tfitac*- to tin- Gie<-ks. Thi" narrow stiij) nf (beek 
territory, reaching eastward to 'I’utkey. separates ihc tmiioty of Buig.ui.i, 
a Sovir-t-dorninaled .Stale, from the .\fge.m. d'he tci ritoi y is inh.ibilcd lot the 
•Host part by Greeks, altbough in the mountain areas alone di'- Cm i k- 
Bitlgaiian frontier there are nomadic peojdes of Bulgarian anti Koui.itiian 

origins. 
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Northwestern Thrace includes a portion of the region known as Mace- 
donia. a complex ethnic and political area. Greek Macedonia was the scene 
of a major population change in 1923, when over half a million Greek refu- 
gees from Turkey were settled in the northern part of this area. Immediately 
following World War II the mountainous area of Macedonia, bordering on 
northern Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, was the site of guerrilla 
warfare, as Communist forces from countries to the north of Greece sought 
to overrun the State. The presence of Macedonians. Albanians, and other 
non-Greek groups along the borders complicates the political situation, 
especially when Greece’s neighbors use them to stir up trouble for the 
Athens administration (see page 306 for a discussion of the Macedonian 
problem). 

Northern Epirus. Relations between Greece and Albania have been 


strained for many years as a result of disputed sovereignty over northern 
Epirus, a mountainous area of about 3.000 square miles in southern Albania 
containing some 320,000 people. When the Albanian State was set up just 
prior to ^Vorld War I, its southern boundary was delimited in such a way 
that a number of people having cultural affinities with Greece were included 
^vithin the new country. Since 1913 Greece has frequently pressed for border 
rectifications so as to include these people ^^•ithin the Greek State. 

The ethnic characteristics of the people of northern Epirus have ne\’er 
been cartjfully determined. Surveys based on religion at the time of ^Vorld 
War I showed that about 40 per cent of the population were Greek Ortho- 
dox. ^\’hcther all of these, if given the choice, would prefer Greek to Al- 
banian l ulc is. of coujse. imjiossiblc to pi’cdict. Another survev. made after 
^Vol'Id NVar I. estimated that about one-sixth of the population of southern 


.Albania spoke Grt'ek in their homes. In this case Greece misjht have fairly 
strong claims to the loyalty of most of the people. On the other hand, there 
is also a larue number of .Albanian-speaking people (sometimes estimated as 
hiirh as 100,000) in northern Greece, thereby further contributing to the 
piobl('m> of delimiting an ethnic bourularv between the two States. 

I he problem of the .Albanian-Greek border must be viewed today in 
the light of its role as a sector of the Iron Curtain and therefore an area of 
tension in the Cokl War. Greece has for the time abandoned its claims to 
parts ol nortlicrn Epirus, but the ethnic problem may eventually be revived, 
as each country still has sizeable minorities in the other’s territory. 


Turkey 

Tmkeys locatioti in the northeastern .sector of the Mediterranean basin 
is strategically important because of the Straits, the country’s proximity to 
the Soviet Union, and its relationship to the States of the Middle East. 
As a result of its military alignment with the United States and other NATO 
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powers, Turkey has become an extremely significant area of ^Vcstern in- 
fluence in this part of the world- — a chock to Sov iet expansion to the Aegean 
Sea and the Middle East, and a base for United States military strength in 
the troubled eastern Meditci ranean. 

With its population of over 23 million and its reserves of chrome, 
molybdenum, and manganese, as well as its coal and water power potential, 
Turkey possesses the basis for a relatively stiong economic system. Because 
of its history and the mountainous teirain throughout most of the countiy, 
however, modeinization of Tuikey’s econotnic. social, and political structure 
has been slow, with the result that the average annual income remains very 
low. Much progress must still be made in such fields as education, liealth, 
and agricultural technicjues before Tuikey will have reached the level of 
development and per capita income of the nations of westeiti and central 
Europe. 

Centrifugal forces of diNtance. mountain barriers, and poor communica- 
tion systems have hampeicd the cK’velopinent of strong jjoHtical cohesion in 
Turkey. During the 1920’s the national capital was moved from Conslaiuin- 
ople to the ancient capital city of .\nkara in the cctiter of the State, in oicler 
to promote a sense of inck'pendence from foieign conlsol and to help in the 
unification of the various sectors of l urkey. With the expulsion of the Cheeks 
in 1923 greater cultural unitv was obtained among the Tmkish po|)iilaii(ni. 
The principal ethnic minorities rent. lining in 'Purkey aic the Armenians and 
Kurds in the rugged eastern part of the country. 

Changing Power Status of Turkey. The Ottoman Empire, of vshiih 
Constantinople (now fstanhuh vvas the- capital, began its growth during the 
mid-fiftcenth century, and almut 200 years later hatl reachetl its maximum 
extent. At one lime the Turks coiiliollccl an area fiom tire Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf and from the Hungarian Plain and the southern Ukraine to 
the southwestern eorner of Arabia. By the etrd of tlie scvcnlccntli century 
the empire had l>egun to decrease in si/e, hut not until after World Wav I 
did it completely disappear-. Thus for nearly .300 years 'Purkey was a major 


power in the Mediterranean hasitr. 

From 1914 to 1918 Turkey fought on the side of Germany and its allies, 
after which Turkey was a thoroughly beaterr country, in no positi()n to h.ii- 
gain at the peace conferetuc. Omtrol of the Straits was taken from the 
Turks in 1920 and placed in the hands of an international commission, ami 
foreign /ones of occupation (Fientli. Italian, and Greek) were eslahlislied 
along the Stale’s western and southern coasts. 

The rebirth of 4'utkish power began in 1920, when a spirit of nation- 
alism (occasioned in part by the severitv of the terms of the Turkish peace 
treaty) began to sweep the country. Foreign occupation forces were even- 
tually defeated by Turkish troops, and by 1923 Turkey was in a position to 
reassert its sovereignty. Under the strong leadership of Kernal Ataturk, 
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Turkey adopted many customs of the Western countries, developed a strong 
military force, and by 1939 had again become an important power in the 
Middle East, 

During World War II the State remained neutral until the closing 
months of the conflict, when it declared war on Germany. Immediately 
following the war Turkey was subjected to heavy pressure by the U.S.S.R., 
particularly in connection with the Straits, for the Soviets wanted a share 
in the control and defense of the waterway. With the backing of the United 
States, Turkey resisted Soviet pressure. American military and economic 
aid was granted to the Turks, and eventually Turkey became a member of 
NATO. One of the most powerful States of the Middle East area, Turkey 
has regained much of its former significance as a key State in international 

power alignments. 

The Straits. One of Turkey’s most critical problems of territorial con- 
trol lias concerned the waterway connecting the Black and Aegean seas. This 
watenvay lies entirely within Turkish tcrritor>’, although the right of passage 
through it vitally afTects all the countries which border the Black Sea. The 
Straits consist of three sections: the Dardanelles in the west, a 47-mile-long 
passage, at one point less than a mile wide; the Sea of Marmara, 125 miles 
long; and the 18-milc-long Bosporus in the cast, less than 2.500 feet wide at 
its narrowest point (Figure 68). Istanbul stands on both the European and 
Asiatic sides of the Bosporus at its entrance into the Sea of Marmara. Since 



Figure 68. The Strait,^. 
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the middle of the fifteenth century Turkey has retained control of tlie Straits 
and holds the threat of being able to bottle up Black Sea navigation when 

and if Turkish leaders deem such action necessary. 

The history of Turkish policy toward the passage of foreign sliips 
through the Straits is a long and intricate one. The defeat of Turkish forces 
late in the eighteenth century led to a relaxation of restrictions on foreign 
shipping in 1774 and the granting of permission for Russian merchant vessels 
to utilize the waterways. In IS.IQ permission was extended to all neutral 
shipping to pass through the Straits, thereby opening the Black Sea for the 
first time to world commerce. During World War 1 Turkey, a belhirerent. 
closed the Straits to all .Mlied shipping, and Russia was cut off from .\llicd 
supplies. British naval and land units tried to force the Straits m I91a. but 
despite high losses their efforts were unsuccessful. By the Treaty of Sevres 
(1920) the Straits were demilitarized and Turkey lost complete control of 

their administration. 

Two subsequent international conforonces served to return control of 
the Straits to Turkey. The lesurgence of Turkish nationalism let! to the 
Treaty of Lausanne (192:1). returning the waterw.ay to Turkish administra- 
tion. Thirteen years later Turkey found itself in a strong bargaining position, 
and the Lausanne Treaty was sujierseded by that of Montreux. permitting 
Turkey to fortify the Straits and to close them to warships of all countiies 
when Turkey was at war or threatened by aegrossion. Soviet ^wlrsh,ps were 
to use the Straits in peacetime without n-stiiction. but non-Black Sea poweis 
could send only a limited naval tonnage at one time into the Black Sea. 

During World War II Turkey exercised its iieht of closuie. altboueh 
Allied officials maintained that German vessels at times dismantled tlie.r 
armament, sailed through the Straits, and then reassembled it. Ihe jias^ge 
of Soviet warships through the Straits was denied, and m 191.) tin- Russians 
put forth demands for increased control of the Straits, d In-y askeil fo, a 
confederation, composed of powers bordering the Black Sea. 
the waterway, although these powers consisterl only of the L.S^Sd<.. the 
Soviet-dominated States of Bulga.ia and Romania, and luikey. The Rus- 
sians demanded that a joint Sovk-t-'l urkish defense be set u|> for th.- Straits 
and that th.-y be open in peaci-ti.ne only to warships of the Black Sea powers 
The Turks, howiwer. have resisted Soviet demands, and the Straits aie still 
administered according to the Montreux Gonvention of 19:16. 

The Torkish-Russion Border Area. Tin- mountainous region of north- 
eastern Turkey is one of the most isolated parts of the country, and an .uea m 
which strong centrifugal forces have at times dewloped with lespei t to 1 ur- 
kish control. The .Armenians, an ethnic giouj) which numhers about 2. 

000, inhabit tin- valleys and basins of noribeaslein Turkey and ol ilie 
southwestern sector of Soviet Transeaucasia. Their isolation lias helped tlu-m 
to retain their distinctive lariguaee and culture in the face of the numeious 
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militai'y activities and political changes which have taken place there 
through past centuries. 

The Turkish-Soviet border stretches for 322 miles through this upland 
region (Figure 69). Controversy between Turkey and Russia over the lo- 
cation of this border dates back to 1878, when the Russians completed a 
century-long advance southward by annexing a Turkish-controlled sector, 
including the port of Batumi on the Black Sea coast. During World War I 
Russia and Turkey faced one another across the border. Russian forces 
advanced into eastern Turkey and were aided by Turkish Armenians, still 
recovering from the terrible massacre inflicted on them by the Turks in 1894. 
The collapse of Russia in 1917 brought the return of Turkish troops and re- 
newed pillage. In the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which defeated Russia signed 
with Germany and its allies, the Kars-Ardahan region, part of the sector won 
by Russia from Turkey in 1878, was returned to the Turks. The new bound- 
ai 7 practically split the Armenians in two. After the surrender of Germany 
and the other Central Powers in November, 1918, the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
was abrogated, but because of Russian internal difficulties the Turks con- 
tinned to hold the Kars-Ardahan area. 
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Following World War II the Soviets asked for the return of Kars and 
Ardahan from the Turks. Despite its rugged terrain the area could he 
utilized by powers hostile to Russia for the construction of air bases only a 
few minutes flying time from the industrial oil fields and transportation lines 
of Soviet Transcaucasia. The Turks have held firm in their resistance to 
Soviet territorial demands. Although in 1953 the Soviet government offi- 
cially abandoned its claims to changes in its border with Tuikey. the legion 
still remains a source of potential dispute, pai ticulai ly if relations het\\cen 
Russia and Turkey should deteriorate at some future time. 


Cyprus 

The Republic of Cyprus was constituted as an independent State in 
August, 1960, after years of controversy and civil disorders. The island had 
been conquered by the Turks in 1571 and remained under Tmkev until 
1878, when it was ceded to Britain for administrative purposes. At the out- 
break of World War I llic British formally annexed it. The a.ea measuies 
about 3,500 square miles and as of I960 had a population of 561.000. some 
80 per cent of Greek origin and 20 per cent Turkish. The political problems 
in Cyprus following World War II revolved about this ethnic split. The 
outbreak in civil violence in Cvprus began in 1955 and was associated witli 
Greek demands for “enosis,” that is. union of the island with Greece. Greeks 
have inhabited Cvprus since ancient times, and the Greek Orthodox Clmieh 
is very strong there; Archbisliop Makaiios of the Orthodox Church was a 
leading spokesman for cnosis. 'I he Tuikish population, on the other hand, 
resisted any move for incorporation withi.t the Greek State, and as a conntei 
to enosis the Turks pressed for partition of Cyprus into Turkish and Greek 
sectors. The British wcic coneerned with their two bases on the island and 
its role as a last remaining British defense area in the eastern Meditenaneau 
area. 

The disorders in Cvprus lasted for four years and cost over 600 lives 
before agreement was rcach. d on the island’s future. In 19.59 it was decided 
that Cyprus would he prepan-d for independence, an independence guaian- 
teed by Britain, Greece, and 'I'm key, with prohibition against union of i\- 
Pnjs with another State, or partition of the island into two or more pans. The 
president of Cyprus was to be Gie<-k with a Tuikish vice-piesid<-ni. Ihiiish 
sovereignty would be retained over the two areas used as bases. Thus a 
seemingly hopeless impasse was overcome through the use of commou sense 
on all sides. In March, 1961, the independent republic was admitted to 

the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Independence for Cyprus has not ended its problems. Although di.s- 
orders have not reappeared on the island, there is as yet little concept of 
nationhood; the citizens still think of themselves as Gieck or Turkish 
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Cypriotes. More important, perhaps, the economy has not been strong, and 
there is a chronic unemployment problem. Agriculture is the mainstay of 
the island, although there is some mining and export of copper. The largest 
trade union is Communist-oriented, and by late 1961 it was estimated that in 
a state-wide election the Communist party might poll as high as 35 to 40 per 
cent of the votes. Here is a countiy which has had statehood thrust upon it 
largely as a compromise among foreign States which quarreled over its po- 
litical future. Cyprus has no army, but is garrisoned by British, Greek, and 
Turkish forces. Its supreme constitutional court consists of a neutral presi- 
dent and two judges, one Greek and one Turk. As an area of balance be- 
tween the interests of three countries Cyprus faces a difficult task in working 
out the intricate problems of representative self-government and of the de- 
velopment of a national consciousness. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


• The Soviet Union, or the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.)> 
ranks with the United States as one of the two great power centers of the 
world. Its area is the largest of all countries, and its population is surpassed 
only by those of China and India. The countr^-’s central location in the 
Eurasian land mass, its rich resource base and growing economic might, and 
its role as the center of the world Communist movement are factors which 
also contribute to the great strength of the Soviet State. Internally the 
U.S.S.R. is faced with the problem of welding its diverse ethnic groups into 
a strong national unit. Externally it is confronted with a variety of opposing 
forces, manv of which ha\e arisen as a result of Soviet moves for territorial 
aggi andizenient since the .summer of 1939. Because of the dynamic nature 
of its foreign relations, and because of the great power potential which it 
possesses, the So\ict Union represents a force of primary importance in the 
{jattcin of tLMiilorial contiol throughout the world. 

LOCATION 

The location of the U.S.S.R. in the Heartland of Eurasia is, of course, 
of great significance to its power potential. To the west lie the countries of 
Europe, with their large populations and their great industrial development. 

To the south are the oil resources of the Middle East and the Suez land 
bridge to Afiica. as well as peninsular India and southeast Asia, with their 
great concentrations of people and natural resources. To the east lie China, 
with its 700 million inhabitants, and Japan, with its dense population and 
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economic strength. Thus Russia is centrally located with respect to much of 
the people, resources, and economic development of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Because of this location, it is often in a position to exert powerful influences 
on economic and political developments witliin the gieat belt of countries 
which borders it on three sides. On its fourth side the U.S.S.R. faces Anglo- 
America across the Arctic. 

The physical elements of a State are important both as assets and as 
liabilities to national development. For the Soviet Union the effects of these 
elements may be measured in terms of economic strength, defense, and in- 
ternal unity and diversity. 


Economic Strength 

As a result of Russia’s northern continental location its climate is an 
important limiting factor to agricultural and commercial development. Long, 
severe winters exist througho.it much of the co.mtry. and there are large 
areas of arid or semiarid conditions, particularly in the south central parts. 
Approximately two-thirds of the U.S.S.R. is normally too cold for agncul- 
ture and another sixth is too dry. Commercially Russia’s climate has meant 
that the State has few ice-free ports and that many of tlie rivers arc frozen 
during several months of the year. Much of Russia’s history of terntonal ex- 
pansion since the late seventeenth century has been interpreted in part as 
a quest for warm-water ports on open water bodies, although explanations 
may also be found in other economic and political drives, such as desire for 
security, for national prestige, for control of resources, and (since 1918) for 

the spread of Communism. 

Areas of steep slope and of infertile soils and poor drainage also place 
limitations on .•><!, icnlturc. East of the Vcniscy River in S.her.a and along 
the sonthern hordes of the State much of the land is n.onnta.nmts. Large 
sectors of European Russia and of western Siberia, however, ate flat or 
gently rolling, and within this region ti.ere are extensive areas m winch the 
soils are of moderate to high fertility. The l>flt of fe.tile cl.ernnzem sods m 
the U.S.S.R. is prohahly the largest of any country m the world. 

Geologic findings h.avc indicated tliat the Soviet Union has within its 
Irorders a considerable suirply of practically every major mineral except tin. 
In addition, it has large reserves of coal and petroleum. Certain fci ro.illoys, 
particularly molybdenum, tungsten, and vanadium, are in short supply, hut 
the last two are thought to be available from Communist China. 

Forests and water resources are two other physical aspects of Soviet 
economic strength. Russia has one of the greatest forest reserves in tlic 
world, although the small annual rate of growth in tile nortlicrn areas, com- 
bined with their inaccessibility, restricts the potential value of much of tlicsc 
vast forested areas. 
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Many of the great rivers of Russia are navigable for considerable dis- 
tances, but three of the largest (Ob. Venisey, and Lena) flow north to the 
Arctic Ocean, while the Volga dischaiges into the Caspian Sea. from which 
there is no outlet. In addition to transportation. Soviet rivers arc important 
for water power and irrigation. The rivers of the central and eastern Siber- 
ian uplands are particularly valuable for their hydroelectric potential, while 
the Volga in European Russia and the Ainu and Syr rivers in southern 
Siberia are used cxtensivelv for irrigation. The U.S.S.R. and China ha\'e 
arranged for the joint dc\olopmcnt of the .Amur River in the Far East for 
transportation and hvdroelectric power. One of the major So\ iet engineer- 
ing projects being developed is the diversion of the waters of some of the 
northward-flowing rivers to the southern steppes and deserts, where they 
can be used for irrigation projects. 

Size, climate, and surface configuration also affect surface transporta- 
tion facilities in Russia. From Brest on the western border to Vladivostok 
on the Pacific it is o\'cr 6.000 miles by raihoad. and for a country which 
has only recently entered the Industrial .Age. distances such as this can pose 
tremendous problems in the de\'elopmcnt of transportation systems. The 
difficult climate and terrain and the problems of construction in areas of 
permafrost have slowed the progress of rnihoad-huilding. particularly in the 
northern and northeastern parts of the U.S.S.R. 


Defense 

Russia’s size, climate, and physical borders arc important assets in tenns 
of national defense. Because of the great aiea of the State {about 8.600,0(10 
square miles) Russian antiies base been able to fall back in the face of 
invading forces without being contiuered or dcstioyed, as they did before 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century and Na/i Germany in the twentieth. 
The severe Russian winters ha\c also been a defense factor, for the military 
operations of the invaders have been severely limited by the cold. In the 
Air Age large size permits greater dispersion of bombing targets; at the same 
time, however, it also may mean longer borders to defend against air attacks. 

The defense value of the mountain regions and water bodies surround- 
ing Russia was an important factor in Mackinder s concept of the Heartland 
area. From the eastern end of the Black Sea to Vladivostok on the Pacific 
the Soviet Union’s borders are marked almost continviously by mountains, 
and they arc also generally removed by considerable distances from large 
population centers in neighboring States. From the Black Sea north to the 
Arctic terrain barriers are much less efTectivc, and it is there in the east 
European lowland that Russia has sufTered the most from invasion. Water 
bodies, such as the Black and Baltic seas, have provided protection for Rus- 
sia only if the country has had military control of these areas. The assault 
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on Crimea during the nineteenth century, for instance, illustrated the danger 
of foreign control of the surrounding water bodies, and the Soviet Union, 
particularly since World War II, has made strenuous efforts to assure itself 
of naval and air supremacy in the waters which surround it. 

Russia’s central location is important in terms of both defensive and 
offensive operations. Eleven countries have territory' adjoining the Soviet 
Union.^ Japan is separated by less than ten miles from the Soviets in the 
Kuril Islands, and the American state of Alaska is but two miles from the 
easternmost island of Siberia. Although physical barriers exist between the 
Soviet Union and its neighbors to the south and east, the existence of so 
many countries along the borders of the Soviet Union could represent a 
serious threat to Russian security in the event that all or most of them were 
united in military action against the U.S.S.R. It was this possibility that 
underlay Spykrnan’s thesis of the predominance of power in the Rimland 
area of Eurasia. Added to this list of potential enemies is Anglo-.America, 
separated from Russia by the Arctic wastes, but close to it in terms of air 
operations. 

For Russia, as formerly for Germany, this ring of surrounding States 
may also offer possibilities for territorial aggression — assuming that these 
States are not united militarily in defense aganst such a move. The weakness 
of disunity has been amply demonstrated by repeated Soviet successes in 
expanding into adjoining territories, such as Finland, the Baltic States, 
Poland, Manchuria, and Japan. 

Internal Unity and Diversity 

Russia’s size and sliape have contributed greatly to the centrifugal 
forces in the Slate, first, because of the difficulties of politically uniting 
such a vast area and, second, because between the Black and Caspian seas 
the country extends across a strong natural boundary — the Caucasus — to 
include an area whose climate and population differ in many respects from 
those of the rest of the U.S.S.R. It is in this Transcaucasian area, containing 
the republics of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, that some of tlie strong- 
est opposition to Moscow’s control has developed, particularly since 1917. 

In European Russia, north of the Caucasus, and in western Siberia the 
lack of landform dixersity has been a contributing factor to political unity. 
Climatic conditions change slowly, and diversity of agricultural and com- 
mercial interests is not so strong here as in areas such as eastern United 
States. In central and eastern Siberia and in the southern Siberian border 
regions, however, distance, surface configuration, and even climate do con- 

* h.i> on ocv,asiou chiiitucl the eastern panbnncUc of Afghanistan, which would bring the 

huNsiaiis to the borders of Kashmir, adding one more political unit to the list of those touching the 
U.S.S.R. 
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stitute important centrifua:al forces. Followin" World War I. for example, 

there was a move (sponsored largely by the Japanese) to set up a separate 

State in the Maritime Proxince along the Pacific. Resistance to Moscow’s 

authority has also been encountered many times amon? the mountain 
# * 

peoples along tbe borders of China and Afghanistan. The government’s 
answer to these mo\es has been to improve the circulatory systems there, 
not only railways and highways, but also educational facilities, motion pic- 
tures, political rallies, and other communication media to indoctrinate the 
inhabitants with a sense of national loyalty to the Russian State. 


POPULATION 


The population of the Soviet Union is an important power factor in 
terms of size, age structure, and the incjeasing degree to which the people 
are becoming educated and trained. The use of women in the labor force 
and army is much more widespread than in the United States and western 
Europe and thus adds further to the available supply. This large population, 
of course, represents a centrifugal force within the State, particularly since 
ethnic characteristics differ, and the distribution pattern is such that large 
sparsely settled areas separate (he major populated regions. One of the 
major tasks of the Uominunists has been to foster local cultures in order 
to reduce dissension within tfie vast teriitoiy. while at the same time pre- 
venting the formation of strong tlivisivc political fortes. 

The first complete S(»\iet census since World War II took place in 
1959. According to this census the Soviet oopulation in January, 19.59, 
totaled 208.800.000. an incica'^e of only 9Sj per cent over the 1989 popula- 
tion. These figures indicate enormous .Soviet war losses in population, losses 
which may have run as hieli as I) million, including 25 million dead ficnn 
war causes and another 20 million not added to the po]>ulation as a result 
of the decline in the normal birth rate*. In January, 1961, the Soviet poj>u- 
lation was estimated at 216 million, a figure approximately one-sixth larger 
than that for the United States. 'I he birth and death rales in the U.S.S.R. 
have dropped eonsidetahiv Mtire the 1920’s. reflcctijig llie higher standaid 
of living, the incieas<*d uthani/a(i<»n. and the greater elTectiveiu-ss of health 
measures. In 1926 the hiiih and death rales were 47.0 and 20.8 per 
tlioiisand. rcspertix ely ; in 1957 tin y were 25.3 and 7.8. respcc(i\-ely, inclica- 
ting a drop in the annual rale of i>opulation inciease in Russia oxer a thirty- 
onc-ycar period from 26.7 to 17.5 i>er thousand. Thus in 1961 the annual 
population ir>creasc amounted to about 3.700,000. 

In terms of age striiclme (In- Soxiels benefit from the fact that there is 
a large? number of persons in the 18-15 age group— the age group with the 
greatest production and military potential. Txventy-five per cent of tlic total 
population in 1959 was in the 18-31 age group (compared with 18 per 
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cent for the United States). The young, virile population in the Soviet 
Union is reflected in the continuing high birth rate, the challenge to tra- 
ditionalism, and the emergence of a “pioneer” spirit among many of the 
Russian people. 

The population of the U.S.S.R. comprises a large number of ethnic 
groups. Approximately 50 per cent are Great Russians, over 18 per cent aie 
Ukrainians or Little Russians, and just under 5 per cent are White Russians 
(Belorussians), making a total Slavic majority of about 73 per cent. ^Vithin 
this Slavic majority, however, the political unity tends to obscure certain 
divisive elements. Ukrainians have in the past sought independence from 
Moscow and the Great Russians, and in the present Communist State cen- 
trifugal forces in the Ukraine still appear in the resentment of many Ukrain- 
ians of Moscow’s control. The non-Slavic groups, listed in Table 9, arc gen- 
erally too small in number to offer serious competition to the political domin- 
ance of the Slavs. 

The many differences of language, religion, and customs among the 
peoples of the Soviet Union represent significant elements of potential dis- 


Table 9 

SOVIET POPI LATION STRUCTURE ACCORDING TO ETHNIC CROUPS 

Pof Cent 

Moicf GfouoJ of Totol 

Stars 

Grcni Ru<sians 
Ukrainians .... 

Belorussians 

Turkic and Iranic Peoples 

Uzbeks 

T.iiai-S ..... 

Kazakhs 

Tadzhiks 

Kirghiz 

Turkmens .... 

Caucasians .... 

Azerbaijanis . . 

.■\rmcnians .... 

Georgians .... 

Baltics 

Lithuatii.ins .... 

Lat\'ians 

Lstonians .... 

Othcis . . 1 L5 

(W’itliiii till' I ;ir»' Jews— I per cent— as well us MH.illcr croxtps such ns 

Moldaviunx, (a-miixiis. Chtiv.ishfs, Morcivini.ans, Bashkirs. Takuls. Moujjols, 
Tuviiii.iti>. .iiicl I 

® Less Ihiin I per evut. 

Approxhnuli- So\ id popul.ilioii (19611: 216.000,000. 

Source: Thr Slolfsnian’s Yearbook. 196J—62, cd. S. H. Steinberg, by permis- 
sion of .St. Marlin’s Press, Inc., and Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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unity. The U.S.S.R. is divided politically into 15 Soviet Socialist Republics 
(S.S.R.’s), each one based — in theoi 7 — upon cultural difTerences. Within 
each republic the local lan^uajje. religions, and customs arc jctained (pro- 
viding they do not lead to political separatist movements). The Soviets use 
the theme of cultuial liberalism as a propaganda weapon, but in reality the 
government’s attitude toward such groups as the Jews or the Baltic peoples 
has been anything but liberal. Many cultural groups in the Soviet Union, 
the Jews, Bashkirs, Tatars, and Tuvinians, for example, have failed to 
receive political recognition in the form of sejiarate republics, although some 
have been included in autonomous units within the major republics. The 
ethnic make-up of tlie \'arious republics is shown in Table 10. Finni this 
table the e.xpansion of Great Russians beyond the borders of the R.S.F.S.R. 
becomes evident. 


The attitude of the Soviet government toward religion has often varied. 
The Russian Orthodox Church is by far the largest in the State, and 
because of its national affiliations is peimined to operate relatively fieely. 


Table 10 

F.TII.NIC COMfO.SUION OF TIIF SOVIV.T REPI BLICS. 1960 


R.S.FS.R. 

Ukraine 


Rn^^i.llls itmc ' : Others (LMlU ) 
i;kr..ini.ins (17' i); Russians (17%); Others 
((i%) 

Belorussians Russians (8%); I’ulos 

(?'■; ): Otlu'rs (4%) 

A/ctl)aijanis (67%); Russians (14%); Arme- 
nians ( 12%); Others (7%) 

(uojuiaiis llO';): Arnienians (lU;): Rus- 
viaiis I ): Others (]')'; ) 

ArnK-niaiis (m'.l); Azerbaijanis (O';*'): Bus- 
siuns (4';; ): Oiheis (4% ) 

M<.l(lavians (65%); Ukrainians (1S%, ): Rus- 
sians ■ ) : Others ( 10(,< ) 

r.sloiii.ms (75%); Russians (20%); Oih.rs 

'5% ) 

I.eiis (62%.); Russians (27% ); Others (lU; ) 
billiuaniaiis (79%,); Russians (9'.;); Ih.hs 
i*y; ); Olliers (:5% ) 

Kazakhs (50%); Russians (44%); Ukrainians 
); t)thei-s (19% ) 

■I'uikinenians (60%); Russians (17%); Oiheis 

(2V; ) 

Uzbeks (62%); Russians (14%,); Others 
(24% ) 

Tuflzhiks (fj4%); Uzbeks (24%); Russians 
aiul Ukrainians (U)%); Others {9'r) 
Kirgliizians OKr): Russians (40c^); tbbeks 
(ip;j; Others (18%) 

Sf>ur<.-rT/if Yctirlxxik. 1961-02, <<1, S. JF. Sti-inliirg. I>y p.niiis- 

iiiiti of St. Martin's i’r«.s», Int . Muctiullun & Co., Ltd. 


Bclorussia . 

Azerbaijan 

Cieurgia . . 

.•\rnienia . . 

^^olclavia . 

Kstonia . . . 

Latvia . . . 
Lithuania 

Kazakhstan . . 

I lirktnetiistan 

Uzbekistan . . . 

Tadzhikistan 

Kirghizia . . . . 
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The 20 million Moslems are generally left alone so far as religion is con- 
cerned, but toward the Jews, the Armenians, and the non-Orthodox Chris- 
tians, government policy has ranged from considerable liberalism (particu- 
larly during World War II) to strong interference. Since 1945 the Russian 
Jews have been the victims of several vicious anti-Semitic movements. 

The population distribution in the Soviet Union has changed signifi- 
cantly since the mid-1920’s. At that time the population was concentrated 
largely in European Russia, in a triangle whose base ran along the western 
border from Leningrad to the Black Sea and whose apex was roughly in the 
central Ural Mountains. With the development of the Soviet Five-Year 
plans and the gradual industrialization of the State, great numbers of people 
have moved away from this triangle into the grasslands of western Siberia, 
the Maritime Province, the Kuznetsk basin of central Siberia, the Kazakh 
steppes, and the areas close to the borders of southern Siberia. The Lake 
Baykal region, centering on Irkutsk, and districts north of the Arctic Circle 
have also increased greatly in population since the start of the first Five- 
Year Plan. In 1959, 31 per cent of the population lived in or east of the 
Urals. The Soviet government has encouraged these population mo\’cmcnts 
in order to organize more eflectively the national territory and to permit 
greater utilization of resources. Increased intermingling of ethnic groups 
tliioughout Russia will also have the effect of lessening the regional dif- 
ferences between various peoples. Associated with this dispersal has been 
a gicat grou th of the urban population, largely in response to industrializa- 
tion efforts and to the attraction of higher living standards in the large cities. 
The urban population amounted to 48 per cent of the total in 1959, com- 
pared with 32 per cent of the total twenty years earlier. 

ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 

The rapid economic growth of the Soviet Union, measured by any one 
of sexeral in<liccs, has been an outstanding development of the past few 
decades. In 1928 the U.S.S.R. produced 4 million tons of steel; by 1960 
the figure had risen to 65 million tons, placing the Soviet Union second 
among world producei-s. In coal output the figure for 1928 was 35 million 
tons, and for 1960 o\cr 500 million tons. Statistics for oil output, railroad 
mileage, and tc.xtilc production indicate a similar expansion. 

The economic adx anccs made by the Russians during the past quarter- 
century are attributable in part to the Five-Year plans, in which the whole 
economic program of the Soviet Union for the ensuing half-decade was 
clctcrmined in adv ance. Production goals were set, and the requirements of 
iiulustiy, agriculture, commerce, and the militai')' were worked out in such 
a way as to insure maximum efficiency. The first plan lasted from 1928 to 
1933. and has been followed by a series of additional ones. 
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Industry 

The U.S.S.R. possesses in considerable quantities the prime require- 
ments for industrial "rowth^ — -raw materials, power, labor, capital, technical 
know-how, and markets. The availability of raw materials and of power 
facilities has already been noted, as has also the fact of Russia s huge popu- 
lation, particularly in the 18-45 age group, which provides a large labor 
pool for the nation. 

The flow of capital is controlled by tlie government, whose economic 
power for over a quarter-century' has been geared primarily to industrial 
expansion. Much of the capital for industrialization was until recently ob- 
tained from the farmers, whose products were purchased by the govern- 
ment at low prices and then resold to consumers at high prices the dif- 
ference providing an important source of government revenue. Technical 
training in Russia has been extended to many people, and concerted cfToi ts 
have been made to enhance the status of the technical class. Tire U.S.S.R. 
is turning out approximately .50.000 trained engineers each year, thereby 
building up a large supply of skilled workers for its industrral expansron. 
Finally, the market potential in Russia is tremendous for annaments and 
heavy manufactures, as well as for consumer goods. As a result industrial 
growth can presumably continue for a long time before any saturation 

point in the market is reached. 

The cfTects of Russia’s industrial growth on its power potential arc of 
course extremely significant. During World W'ars 1 and II the industn.rl 
strength and flexibility of the United St.ales proved to be a dccis.vc fact.n 
in Allied victory. In any fntnrc world conflict Soviet mdustr.al strength 

will also be an exlreinelv fonnidable weapon. 

A significant aspect of Soviet industrial development has be<-n the 

gradual dispersal of industries (Figure 70). Much of the impetus for this 
dispersal occurred during World War 11. when the Donets bavin th.Mi 
Russia’s foremost industrial area- was threatened Iry the German armies 
advancing eastward across the southern Ukraine. Part of the Soviet indus- 
trial plant was moved to the c.*ntral and southern Urals, and cities such as 
Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, and Magnitogorsk became important indusiiial 
producers. Following World War II this area continued to increase its out- 
put, and in addition other sectors of Russia also were developed as mdustnal 
centers. Among thes<- were thr- Ku/nelsk basin. 1.200 miles east of the Urals; 
the Amur Valley in the Far East; Karaganda in the Kazakh steppe; Fians- 
caucasia: the Murmansk district across the border from northern Einland; 
Tashkent in southern Siheiia; and the Irkutsk region n.'ar Lake Baykal. 
Tills dispersal of industries has affected population distribution, transporla- 
lion needs, and the vulnerability of the Soviet Union’s productive means 
to enemy air attac k. 
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Agriculture 

In the process of Russia’s planned economic development, industrial 
expansion has received a higher priority than agriculture. Moreover, Com- 
munism has proved itself better equipped to organize industrial than agri- 
cultural workers, and as a result agricultural production in Russia has failed 
to register significant growth since 1928. During the first Five-Year Plan 
the Soviet government began the process of collectivization, gradually abol- 
ishing private holdings and setting up large collective farms, on which the 
workers receive a share of the profits, or state farms, where the workers 
are paid a fixed wage. The resistance of the farmers to these measures was 
accompanied by widespread suffering. During the winter of 1932-33 several 
million persons, principally in the Ukraine, died of starvation because of 
government-induced famine conditions and government measures to stamp 
out peasant resistance to official agricultural policies. 

In an effort to provide for the great increase in population, the Russian 
government has been working on a number of large-scale agricultural proj- 
ects. One is to increase the mechanization of agriculture, a process for 
which parts of Russia are well suited, particularly sectors of the Ukraine and 
western Siberia. A second is to improve agricultural methods by providing 
training and advice to the farmers. A third is to bolster farmer’s incentive by 
increasing the prices he receives for his produce, to permit more -private 
gardens and stock-raising, and to impart enthusiasm through closer party 
discipline. Soviet economic development has involved great sacrifices from 
the working groups. Of 00111*50 the farmer has probably suffered the most 
in the past quarter-century. 

Still another method for increasing food production has been to bring 
additional land under cultivation through irrigation, drainage, and the 
utilization of areas with low precipitation and short growing seasons. Govern- 
ment leaders hope to bring o\ er 70 million new acres under cultivation. Low 
agricultural pioduction represents a major weakness in the Soviet economy, 
and a difficult problem to solve, yet one which, if unresolved, may cause 
widespread resentment and unrest on the part of the mass of the Russian 
people. 

Transportation and Commerce 

In transportation Russian progress since 1925 has been steady but not 
spectacular. By 1960 rail mileage had increased over four times what it 
had been thirty-five years before, but the total was still small for an indus- 
trial State of the size of the U.S.S.R. The Trans-Siberian Railroad has been 
double-tracked, and several international rail lines now link Russia with its 
eastern European satellites. On these lines the gauges arc being broadened 
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to conform with the Russian width, thereby permitting more efTecti\'e trans- 
portation between the U.S.S.R. and these areas. There are also rail con- 
nections between Russia and other adjacent areas, including Finland, Tur- 
key, Iran, Outer Montjolia. and Manchiuia. 

Railroads form the strateiric arterial system of the countr\', but they 
are supplemented by highways, rivers, and canals. Among the most im- 
portant of the latter are the Volga-Don Canal at Volgograd {formerly Stal- 
ingrad), linking the Volga system with the Black Sea; the Baltic-^\ hite 
Sea Canal, running northeast from Leningrad; and the Moscow-\'oIga 
Canal. The improvement of canals and canal equipment pemiits increased 
use of Soviet waterways (except during winter months), thereby helping to 
take the pressure off the railroads. The Russian air network has also been 
greatly expanded in order to handle both passengers and freight. Despite 
these advances, however, the Soviet transportation system is still underdevel- 
oped. particularly east of the Urals. In any future conflict inadequate trans- 
portation lines would be a serious handicap to Soviet milita .7 operations. 

In order to reduce the strain on its transportation system the U.S.S.R. 
has undertaken a nationwide program for economic regionalization, in which 
several economic regions ha^•c been established, each of winch is to become 
as self-sufficient as possible. Although this compartmentah/mg applies par- 
ticularly to critical industries, there are also efiorts to achieve limited self- 
sufficiency in agriculture, particularly in daiiy products, meat, and feeds. 
Such a regional program may have political as well as economic repercus- 
sions, for by reducing the economic interdependency of the various parts of 
the State a potential situation is created in which forces for political inde- 
pendence might also come into play. 

Since the end of World War II the Soviet Union has not been one of 

the leaders in international trade. Tlris has Ireen the result partly of the 
government’s efforts to achieve national self-sufficiency, and partly of the 
embargo on trade in various “strategic” commodities imposed on the Soviet 
bloc by the Western countries. In 1958 the total Soviet foreign trade was 
valued at $8.5 billion, compared with $30.7 billion for the United States and 
$19.8 billion for the United Kingdom. Of the Soviet total, $4.5 billion was 
with eastern Europe, $1.75 billion with Asian Communist countries, and 
$2.25 billion with non-Cornmunist States. The Soviet Union looks upon 
foreign trade primarily as a source for raw materials (for example, rice and 
rubber), machinery, transportation equipment, and consumer goods ranging 
from butter to refrigerators. The Russians have relatively few commodities 
available for export except puipwood. fish, and furs to pay for imported com- 
modities, although in recent years they have been building up their exports 
of petroleum. Pipelines are planned from the U.S.S.R. to non-Communist 
Europe, and in time the Soviets may become an important supplier to 
Europe of this needed commodity. 
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Figure 71. The Soviet Union: Political Divisions. 
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The Russians have at times utilized international trade for political 
purposes: (1) by exportini' food and other needed commodities to countries, 
such as India and Iran, in time of crisis, thereby winninir friends for the 
U.S.S.R.; (2) by “dumping” oil on the world market at prices below that 
established by Western exporters: and (31 by capturing markets from West- 
ern exporting nations by the conclusion of various types of bilateial agree- 
ments. Some of the bilateral agreements are associated with Soviet “foreign 
aid.” through which certain goods and ser\ iccs arc extended to less-devel- 
oped countries in exchange foi long-tciin agi cements co\eiing expoits to 
the U.S.S.R. By the end of 1960 the Soviet Union had extended economic 
aid to non-Communist countries outside the Sino-Sovict bloc amounting 
to over $4.6 billion. Among the major lecipients were Yugoslavia. India. 

Eg^'pt. Indonesia, Iracp C-uba. and Afghanistan. 

Ru-ssia’s economic v iability has been amply demonstrated during recent 
years by statistics of national output, by the continually rising standard of 
living of its citizens, by its ability to carry out an impressive foreign aid jno- 
gram, and by its achievements both in space science and in militaiy growth. 
The Soviet gross national product appears to have been growing at a rate 
of some 6-8 per cent annuallv during the past decade, compared with a 
figure averaging 3-4 per cent for the United States, a comparison vvlnch 
has occasioned considerable concern among American leaders. Clearly its 
great economic strength is a major source of Sov iet power. In future years 
the rate of Soviet economic growth may be alfected by agricultural d. - 
ficullies, by labor shortages, or possilily bv depletion of certain lesources. sucli 

as high-grade iron ore. But in gene.al there is little to indicate m.y marked 

.u. 1 • • »lw. tnt<' of growth or in the lesultant power 

slowdown in coming yeais in tm lait oi j 

potential of the U.S.S.R. 


POLITICAL FEATURES 

The USSR consists of fifteen repnlilics wincli. iiltdRctliei tlieoicticitlly 
independent, are actually unde, tin- strict political control of the Mosr.nv 
Itovernment (Figure 71), The facade of independence ,n the repnhhcs ,s 
formalired by the representation of mo of the.n^Ukratne and Beinrnssia 
in the United Nations. Of tlie fifteen ,.■p.ll>lics, tlie Rnssian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Re|>ul,lic (R.S.F.S.R.I is l>y far the largest in arc-a anti po|,nlatlnn 
Among the units at lower adminisl, atve levels arc the autonomous rr/mhl„s. 
krays (territories included only in tlie R.S.F.S.R.), autonomous ohiasts, 
okrugs, and other subdivisions, eacli leprcsenting a particular etbinc group 
f'r groups. 

A study of the internal political structure of the Soviet Union offers a 
hroad field of investigation for students of political geography. The l)ourui- 
arics of the republics and of ibe oblasts and other subdivisions arc subject 
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to change, not only because of shifts in Russia’s external borders, but also 
because of realignments of the country’s internal administration, such as the 
transfer in 1954 of Crimea (Krym) from the R.S.F.S.R. to the Ukraine, or 
the absorption of the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. within the R.S.F.S.R. in 1956. 
From a careful study of boundary shifts within the republics one can gain 
considerable insight into the relationships between economic and political 
regions, the contests for power between Moscow and the provincial capitals, 
and the centrifugal forces existing within the State. 

Moscow, the capital and leading city of the Soviet Union, is centrally 
located with respect to European Russia, but is geographically removed from 
the area east of the Urals. As the historic seat of Russian power, Moscow 
exerts a great sentimental pull, although for nearly two centuries St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad) was the capital city. Peter the Great moved the 
capital to St. Petersburg in order to benefit from contacts with Western 
countries, but in 1918 Moscow again became the seat of government, thus 
symbolizing a reorientation of Russian policy after the fall of the czar. 

Since August, 1939, the Soviet Union has annexed a total of almost 
263,000 square miles (Figure 72), containing a population of over 23 mil- 
lion persons, of which about 40 per cent belong to non-Slavic groups (Table 
9) . In addition, the country has developed a power sphere in Europe totalling 
nearly 393,000 square miles in area with a population of over 100 million. 
These Moscow-oriented States, although directly subjected to Moscow’s 
control, are technically independent (all but East Germany are represented 
in the United Nations), which absolves the Russians from accusations of 
imperialism in the historical sense of the term. 

Unlike the Gennans of past decades, the Russians have never engaged 
in many theoretical justifications for aggrandizement, such as the State s 
“organic borders” or its “place in the sun.” The only Russian justifications 
ha\c been constant reiterations of the requirements for national security, 
and an occasional rigged plebiscite, as in the Baltic States and Ruthenia. 
Even the theme of Pan-Slavism is of little value, for except in Yugoslavia 
there are no large Slavic groups left in Europe beyond the borders of the 
Soviet-oriented bloc. 

Officially the Soviet Union has no colonies. The Kuril Islands and 
Sakhalin are administered as parts of the R.S.F.S.R., whose territory also 
includes eastern Siberia. With no colonies the Russians are in a position to 
pose as the champions of peoples in dependent areas. This process of in- 
corporating new areas into the political structure of the State, rather than 
considering them as dependent units, is an interesting variation of the 
traditional imperialism, and one which has blinded many people, particu- 
larly in dependent or recently independent areas, to the realities of Soviet 
imperialism policies. 
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THE TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 

The evolution and expansion of the Russian State to its present size 
and extent is a complicated history of the interaction of internal and ex- 
ternal forces. Since the fifteenth centur>- Russia has undergone a gradual 
process of territorial growth, which has been particularly successful under its 
Communist administrations. In order to present some of the basic factors 
of this territorial development in condensed form, the history- of Russia can 
be arbitrarily divided into three phrases: (1) the establishment of the 
Russian State and its expansion prior to 1900; (2) territorial losses to 1919; 

(3) the Soviet Union since World ^V'ar I. 


The Establishment of the Russian State and 
Its Expansion Prior to 1900 

The history of the Russian people can be traced back to the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. At that time Slavic groups occupied an area 
northeast of the Carpathians between the \'istula and Dnieper rivers L nder 
the pressure of invading groups the Slavs began to spread out after the 
second century. A western group moved across Germany as far as the Eire 
and southwestward into Slovakia and Bohemia; the eastern Slavs moved 
eastward to the Dnieper and Don valleys, and northward to the vicinity of 
the present city of Moscow; and the southern Slavs migrated into the Balkan 
Peninsula. The Slavic peoples were prolific, and from their several blanches 
came the Poles, Czechs, Bohemians, Moravians. Slovaks. Ruthenians, Serbs 
Croats, Slovenes, and Macedonians, as well as the three Slavic R'0"P' of 
present-day Soviet Russia-the Great Russians, Ukrainians, and White 

Russians. , , , , , - , 

The Russian people were under Tatar control from the early thirteenth 

to the latter part of the fifteenth centuiy, when the grand duke of Moscow 
succeeded in establishing an independent political unit. During the next 
four and a half centuries Moscow's borders were gradi^lly extended m a 1 
directions, particularly during the reigns of Peter the Great (1682-1721), 
Catherine the Great (1762-96), and Alexander I and If during the nine- 
teenth century The history of Russian expansion Is shown graphically 
in Figure 73. The absence of strong political units within Russia to com- 
pete with Moscow, the continued militaiy and cultural development of the 
Russian State, the steady growth of Its population, and the skill of Russian 
leaders in capitalizing on the weaknesses of neighboring States were impor- 
tant factors in the expansion of the country from 1.6,000 square miles in the 

*Tlu- w«,ds. d BIOHP ol wvM.-rn Slavs living ntaf Btrli,,. have- kept some of ihcir uacK-i.t lustu.us 
•ad cootioue to speak a dbtiuct Slavic dialect to this present day. 
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Modern U. S. S. ?. does not iixiude ihese oroos. 
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r/^'wre 73. Territorial Expansion of the Soviet Union. 
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fiftccnlh 00011117 to S’/a million square miles by the mid-twentieth. The 
centralization of political and military power in the capital, despite the 
counti^’s great distances and inadequate transportation, has meant that 
at no time in Russia’s historv since 1462 has there been a serious challenge 
from some other part of the State to the political control of the central 
goxernment. 

The vast areas of sparse population in central Asia were important to 
Russia’s territorial growth, particularly during the nineteenth century when 
the State moved its borders southward and eastward until stopped by 
opposing pressures from Britain, China, and Japan. Alaska, Russia’s one 
holding in the Western Hemisphere, was sold to the United States in 1867. 
-Mong the western and southwestern boundaries the process of territorial 
expansioir was considerably slower, however, because of strong opposing 
forces from such countries as Sweden, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
I'urkcy. 


Territorial Losses to 1919 

The process of territorial growth was temporarily halted during the 
eaily twentieth century, first, by the military defeat by Japan, and, second, 
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by Germany. In 1904 Japan launched an attack against Russia in the Far 
East in order to eliminate Russian power in this area. As a result of its 
defeat Russia was forced to cede the southern part of Sakhalin Island m 
the Japanese and to abandon its attempts to establish a power sphere m 

Manchuria {see page 535). , . , r 

Less than a decade later Russia entered ^Vorld War I on the s,de of 

Britain and France, but was again defeated, tins time by Geimany in I . 

By the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, signed with Germany and its allies m . fare i, 

1918, Russia lost heas ily in the west and southwest. Seven territories were 

detached from Russia and created into an east Eiironcan biilTer zone. These 

territories— Finland, Estonia. Latvia, Lithuania, White Russia, Poland, an 

Ukraine— were to be German-oriented in tlicir lorcigii affairs, and Geimany 

was to have strong itiniicnce in their over-all natioMl dcsTlopnient. in 

addition, the Kars-Ardaltan region along tlie Russo-Turkish border was 

joined to Turkey (see page 322). 

It is interesting to note the similarities between .lie terms of this agree- 
ment and those of the Versailles 'I rea.y wi.li "^Kard to Russia s wrsirrn 
borders. Germany’s surrender in November. 1918, ntillihed the Brcst-Litm sk 
Treaty, but the victorious .Allies, fearful of Russia’s new Communis, ivgime, 
favored the isolation of Russia as much as possilile. By the Vet sail es T rea.y 
Finland, Estonia. Latvia. Lithuania, and Poland were confirmed as inde- 
pendent States, although without Get, nan supervision and con.rok 

In the southwest the prosince of Bessarabia was annexed Irt Romania, 
and the Russo-Tiirkisi. irorder. as delimited m the Brestdatovsk 1 re.i ly 
remained unchanged. Most of tl.e terri.orinl gams made by Rusna in caslcin 
Europe during the two preceding centuries were thus removed. 


The Soviet Union Since IV arid fVar I 

The development of the Soviet State since fVorld War I ran be siiiiiined 
up in three phases: internal political consolidation, reacquisi.ion of lands 
lost after World War I, and expansion into new areas. 1 he firs, peiiod 
lasted until 1939, the second from 1939 to 1911, and the thud has taken 

place since 1941. . , , i • i r • i 

During the firs, period (1918-39) Russia’s borders remained fair y 

stable.^ For fifteen years after .lie end of World War I there was little 

contact between Russia and otlier countries of tire world. Within die Soviet 

Union, meanwhile, political activities were confined largely to overcnnimg 

all significant opposition to the new Coimmmist regime. By 1933 die Soviet 

Union was again plaving an important role in svorld alTairs, and as die 


* In 1921 Uic wcsUtii nmOi 

u arid 

(»e<f page 542), 


Pol.irMi c'stablislu'd. Diirixig tin* sariu* y< Mr T uihm» 1 uva 

M<irnj*dia moved within the S<>viel sphere of iidJiicncc 
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menace of fascism increased in Europe during the late 1930*s, political 
leaders, particularly in France and Great Britain, began to look to the 
Soviet Union as a possible ally in resisting Germany’s territorial expansion. 
Misunderstandings and distrust between the democratic Western govern- 
ments and the Soviet Communist regime precluded any East-West military 
alliance, however. In August, 1939, after German dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia, the Soviet Union concluded a nonaggression pact with Germany, 
principally to gain time for further development of Soviet defenses against 
the possibility of an eventual German invasion. 

The second phase of postwar Russian history opened in September, 
1939, when German forces invaded Poland. The Poles fell back in the 
face of the attack, but after seventeen days of resistance the defenders found 
themselves overwhelmed, as Soviet forces invaded from the east. Once again 
the Polish State was partitioned, this time between Germany and Russia, 
and Russia’s border was moved west to the Bug River. Two months later 
the Soviets invaded Finland, and after a short war Finland was defeated 
and forced to cede territory along its eastern border to the Russians (see 
pace 312). TheU.S.S.R. was thus able to improve its northwestern defenses, 
particularly around the city of Leningrad. In June, 1940, Russia presented 
Romania with a twenty-four-hour ultimatum which resulted in the return 
of Bessarabia and the cession of northern Bucovina, and in the following 
month tlic three Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia were 
anne.sed by the Soviets (see page 392). 

Tlius in ten months the Russians had succeeded in reoccupying much 
of the territory in eastern Europe which was lost to them after World War 
I, and in erecting a defense zone against the Germans. Like the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39, here was an example of the “jackal” 
theory of territorial aggression, for the Soviet advance into eastern Europe 
did not begin until after Germany had inaugurated its penetration of this 
area in 1939. The historical process of great-power rivalry in eastern Europe 
was also clearly demonstrated. Despite the detailed work of Allied and 
League of Nations officials after World ^Var I, local territorial problems 
in the cast European area were completely submerged in the race for ter- 
ritory between the Soviet Union and Germany in 1939-40. 

The third phase — that of Soviet expansion into new territories — 
began in 1944, a.s So\iet forces, after falling back in some areas nearly 
1,000 miles in the face of the German attack, now drove the Germans 
westward across the Russian border and occupied what later became the 
“satellite” States. Eventually, the retreat of the enemy forces across eastern 
Europe provided the Soviets with the opportunity to occupy all the countries 
of that \ital area except Greece, where United States and British forces 
were brought in by sea. and Yugoslavia and Albania, where local partisan 
forces liberated the areas. Finland remained free of Soviet occupation 
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through the terms of its surrender agreement m 1944. ^V,.h he g, dua 
collapse of Germany and its allies there were no ann.es m 
to challenge the Soviet adr ance, and the west.va.d expans.on of RusMan- 
occupied territo.7 was halted only ..pon contact w.th “‘I’" Al'-'-d fo « 
advaLing eastward from France and north fto- Laly. ■ 1- a s o t 
time Soviet-occupied eastern Eutope, toeether w.th 'r t.goslav.a ^ 

where local Communist groups 

the de facto political contiol of the Soviet Union. 

Contact of Soviet and Western forces occuued roughly along a line 

running from Stettin on the Baltic so..th to Trieste 

given the honor of “liberating” Berlin, P.ag.te. a..d ' ; ; , 

can forces which had entered CVecl.oslosak.a we. e " 'ltd. a a . ow 
western border. In Germany and .^..stria ceasc-f.re l.t.es ''"d . Und do tt 

i\M> rnniltrit'S WCFC CllVlCiOCl IlilU 

between Soviet and Weste.ri ^<,^,^-9.0 line event, .ally can.e 

military occupation zones. In Gciniat > ‘ rlnniin ucd F ist 

to m2 the border between West Germany and Comnumist-donuna.cd Last 

t f World War TI the Russians advanced their borders in 

Finland, in the lerntory of foiin ^ Porkkala Penin- 

(see Chapter 11). The Finns wen This area was 

sula in the Gulf of Finland to the Union succeeded 

returned to Finnish control in tlic west of its borders, 

.n e.stablishi.rR an east Entoj-™'- 1 Communist sov. r,,- 

composed of States , , R„ssian protecto, ate, was conrplctely 

ments. In central Asia lanm. I u • • ■ ^ J 

absorbed with.n the Sov.,-t ^.n "> Sinkiang (see Cbapu-r 

tended into Outer Mongoba an k • ^ f..,, 

20). In the Far East the U.SS R . . 

weeks before that country s ' I" northeast of Japan. 1 bus tl,,' 

Sakhalin Island and o L." j, dominant State of Eur- 

Sov.et Union emerged from Wo.l " ^ ^ ,„i„„ay weakened by the war. 

asia. Most of its potent.al envtme ^ 

and the Soviets moved ... to a p ^ ^ 

central Asia, and the noi ih\\( su i n « i i i .1 .h,. rcTdiiistineuts 

. . • • w'c.lH War II lias revolved about the leacljusinu ms 

national relations since W 01 lu . . ^r .Uo 1 1 <; S R fsee 

f . o f 1 1 1 «« tin* new power status ol the iv. vstc 

of the Slates of the woild to me 1 

lable 11). control over many non-Soviet 

Obviously the eslablishm* nt ‘ . 1 • • o ,.<1. -ncis 'ind 

• u •. .1 of centrifugal tendencies in these au .is. aitci 

areas earnes wt.h .. Co.nn.unist States of , as.e„. Eorop.y 

.. ts th^ danger P-*''’' i„ ,|,e Soviet bloc. One impoitant 

whtch has forged one of ti c w.ak ^ 

factor has been the morale ot m* > , • « rs\ t1 

1 i- L • j A of living under Soviet contiol. oc\cial 

a result of their reduced sianciaiu b 
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Table 11 

SOVIET TERRITORIAL CAINS SINCE 1939 


Arco Qod v^or cf onne^ofion 


Arco Populotion 


Finland ( 1940)* 

Knrcllan Isthmus 10,570 

Four islands in the Gulf of Finland , . 19 

Salla sector (coitral Finland) .... 3,010 

Rybaclii Peninsula (1944 ,' 45 

Pelsamo (Pcchcnga) district .... 4.288 

Total 17,932 

Euonia (1940) 17,463 

Latvia (1040) 25,262 

Lithuania (1940) (cxcludinc \"ilna area) 20,395 
Grrmany (1945) \onhcrn Fast Prussia 6,100 

Poland (1945) {including \'ilna area) . . 68,667 

Czrrhndovakin (1945) 

Ruihenia (Carpatho-Ukraine) . . . 4.921 

Romania (1940) 

Northern Bunivina 2,195 

Ik'ssaiabia 17,143 

Affilianislan (1946) 

Ku'hka aiea c. 1,000 

Tannu Tuva (1946) 61,000 

Jafian i 1945) 

Soiiiliern S.ikluilin 13,935 

Kuiil NI.iiuIn 3.944 


486,365 
2,935 
5,550 
9,401 
c. 10,000 


514,251 

1,134,000 

1.994,506 

2,879,070 

830,000 

10,900,000 


725.000 

650.000 
3,000,000 


65,000 

.332,000 

17,550 


Total tiains 


262.957 23.041,377 


^ I lir l^1rkk.(la m*ar 

nftt r \N nrkl W at II. w.i'. r(*tiiriu*<l \o Kinj.iiiil iii 


ii> (hv 

19.55. 


S<n as a t»aval base 


(li \icfs lia\o been niipltned to weld the recently .acquired areas to tlie 
.SoN'iet Union, inclucling an emphasis on Soviet language and culture, 
e'tablishineni of firm economic bonils, remo\‘al of jJotcntialK’ liostilc ele- 
ments. particularly among the tnicldie class, and propaganda campaigns 
which play on the fears of the east European people.s against their liistoric 
enemies in non-Soviet Europe. These devices serve as centripetal pressures, 
dt'signed to counteract such centtiftigal forces as national sentiment, hatred 
of tlie Russians, and resentment of Communism and the confiscation of 
pii\ate pioperty. 'Fhese smoldering contiifugal forces, howeser. occasionally 
erupt into \ iolence. as in the East Berlin riots of 1953 and the Polish and 
Ihmgaiian uprisings of 1956. 
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SOVIET PRESSURES ALONG THE IRON CURTAIN 

Since the establishment of the Sov iet bloc in its present form, various 
Soviet expansionist pressures have continued to he exerted alone; the boideis 
between this bloc and non-Soviet areas. These pressures have been as- 
sociated with the trend toward the extension of Soviet territory outward into 
adjacent areas, and appear in several forms or combinations of forms. 

1. Direct Support for Communist Minority Groups Seeking Control. The 
support given to communist guerrilla forces in Oreeee, to tlie North Koreans 
before and during their invasion of South Korea, and to the Chinese Com- 
munists prior to their victory over Chiang Kai-sheks forces aie all illus- 
trative of this form of pressure. Military support has in the past also been 
^?ivcn to antigovernment forces in du* Chinese province of Sinkiang. 

2. Demands for Boundary Changes. These demands redect tire move- 
ment ontwai-d of Soviet borders, and since iOl') tliey liavc involved Turkey, 
Iran, and Afghanistan. From Turk.-v Russia has sought the return of the 
Kars-Ardahan area. In Iran Russia claims six small houudaiy areas. In 
Afghanistan Soviet demands culminated in an agrr-ement in June. ]‘M6, 
which provided for the rectificai ion of the Afghan-Soviet border, with Russia 
saining uncontested control of tfie Kusirka area. More recentlv. unomcial 
Soviet claims have been made for the eastern Afghan panhandle between 

Russia and Pakistan. 

3. Propaganda for Political Unification of Divided Areas. Tins has 
been demonstrated in hotli Gein.any and Korea, where the Carmimmists 
occupy a part of the area and wheic pressure exists for the 3(*-<-stabhslmient 
of political unity, particularly fiorn uiihin the divided set tors. Caprtaluung 
on this pressure, tire Soviets liave oUcr.-d to permit umfication, hut only 
under conditions wl.ich would lead to the eventual establishment of Com- 
munist governments in the reunified .States. 

4. Establishment of Cultural Bonds with Border Peoples in Order to 
Weolren Political Unity. A major r.ltju. live of .Soviet coltuial act, vines m 
A/arrhaiJan has been to lessen 'I'elna.r's contml over the area. Similarly m 
Armenia (where Soviet activities have h.cn l.ss direct tl.an m Azerbaijan) 
Russia has soiiKht to disrn|,t the nnily of the Turkish State and. if possible, 

establish Soviet control in 'Furkish Armenia. 

5. Attempts to Disrupt Normal Economic and Political Operations. 1 ins 

type of pressure accompanies military activities (South Korea, Greece), l.ut 
it also may take the form of restrictive devices, such as the blockade of 
West Berlin, or of local Communist-inspired .strikes and riots, as in Iran. 

6. Extension of Economic Aid. The Soviet economic offensive against 
neighboring Stales has taken the form of advancing large amounts of foreign 
aid and then applying economic pressure to orient the country’s policies 
toward those of the Soviet Union. The outstanding examjdc has been 
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Afghanistan, where Soviet foreign aid has amounted to about twice that 
from the United States. The principal Soviet objective here has been to 
wean Afghanistan away from a pro-Western position (an objective aided 
by the territorial dispute between Afghanistan and Pakistan, a military ally 
of the United States). 

7. Intimidation with Soviet Military Power. To a certain extent this type 
of pressure has been exerted all along the Soviet borders, but with varying 
degrees of success. In Finland the pressure has been relatively effective, in 
Noi^vay, West Germany, Austria, Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Japan 
it has been less so. The specter of Soviet power can be a potent force against 
small countries — particularly those which have not joined in military alli- 
ances with powerful non-Communist States. 
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THE ARAB WORLD 


• The regions of southwest Asia and northern Africa constitute one of the 
world’s principal zones of tension. Here at the junction of three continents 
arc located the spiritual centers for nearly half the peoples of the globe, 
o\('r 65 per cent of the world’s estimated petroleum reser\’es, and the sea 
link between the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean basins. Here also are 
over a dozen and a half separate States in various stages of political evolu- 
tion. Because of its location, resources, and religious importance the area 
now occupied by the Arab World is one of the historic prize areas of the 
irlobc. for the control of which men have struggled since the beginning of 

recorded hi-stoiA’. 

/ 

Recent jjolitical developments within the Arab World are of great 
iinpoitancc to global power relations. Under pres.sures from local national- 
ism, European political control has been gradually disappearing, although 
c\en in areas now independent the legacies of European colonialism still 
n inain in the fragmented political structure, the foreign military bases and 
alliances, and the prominent European position in local economics. Since 
1943. however. United Stales and Soviet influences have substantially in- 
creased. and the region now represents a major focus of conflict between 
So\ iel and anti-Soviet power spheres. 

Sev eral geographical names have been applied to this part of the world. 
3V. R. Fisher* has suggested that the term “Near East” lost its significance 
with the end of the Ottoman Empire, and that “Middle East” has several 


* ‘ I niey ami Diversity in the Middle East/* The Geographical Review, XXXVl <1947), 414—36. 
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ambiguous definitions. In addition to a core area of Syria. Lebanon, Israel, 
Jordan, and Iraq, the term “Middle East” generally includes Iran, Eg>pt, 
Cyprus, and the Arabian Peninsula. It may also include Turkey, Afghanis- 
tan, Libya, and countries to the south of Eg\pt. 

In this chapter another term, the “Arab World,” is used. The Arab 
World here includes the region from the Iran-Iraq border west to the Atlan- 
tic shores of Morocco, and from the southern boundary of Turkey south 
through the Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, and Sudan. The non-Arab State 
of Israel is thus within this area. In north central and northwest .Africa the 
southern borders of Libya, Algeiia, and Morocco are generally considered 
the southern limit of the .Arab World (Figure 74). A special section on 
Iran is included at the end of this chapter; otherwise Iran is considered only 
in connection with the oil developments in the Persian Gulf area. 


PHYSICAL ELEMENTS 

The location of the Arab World is of great significance to an under- 
standing of the political forces operating in this region. Extending over 
3,000 miles from west to cast, it straddles the major transportation routes 
southward out of Europe, and the question of political and military control 
in the area is of importance to the Br itish air and sea links to the Indian 
Ocean— soirthern Asia area and the French links to northern and eastern 
Africa. The Suez Canal reduces the sea distance from Europe to sonlhcin 
Asia and eastern Africa by tirousands of miles, and Cairo has become one 
of the great air terminals of the Easter n Hemisphere, sers ing both north- 
south and cast-west conncctioits between the three continents. 

In terms of Cold War activities the location of the Arab ^Vorld is also 
significant. Because of its position w ith lesjject to Europe and the U.S.S.R., 
this area has figured prominently in Wevlein plans for the "conlainmetu” 
of Soviet power. On the other hand, it is also important in Soviet plans for 
outfianking the containment moves and for interfering with communication 
links between western European powers and the countries of Afric.i and 
southern Asia. 

The North African-Asian desert belt stretches 4,000 miles from Iiulia 
westward to the Atlantic shores of Morocco. Some areas witliin this belt 
receive adequate moisture for agriculture either from mountain dopes 
intercepting rain-bearing winds or from rivers across the desert lou kinds. 
Lowland areas close to the Mediterranean coast in Israel. Lebanon, and 
Syria, and to the west from Tunisia to the Atlantic also contain bells of 
moderate precipitation. In the hills of Syria and northern Iraq, western 
Jordan, southern Morocco, western Yemen, and southwestern Arabia arc 
other areas of ample moisture for crop cultivation. In Egypt’s vallev ol the 
Nile and along the Tigris-Euphrates system in Iraq the fertile soil, level 
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land, and year-round water supply combine to pioduce nearly optimum 
agricultural conditions. To the south of Eg)pt the Sudan extends into the 

tropical rain forests of central Africa. 

Water supplies are unevenly distributed, giving rise to widely scattered 
regions of population settlement; these are often separated from one another 
by long distances of sparsely inhabited area. In many parts of the Arab 
World the people are nomadic, moving frequently in search of pasturage 
and water for their flocks. To such persons the existence of international 
boundaries in the areas through which they move usually means veiT little. 
Tribal loyalties are often stronger than State or national loyalties, and 
armed conflict between tribal groups is still a common feature of parts ol 


the Arab \Vorld. 

Most of the minerals and power resources arc concentrated within a 
relatively few areas. Oil is present in the Per>ian Gulf region, Algeria, and 
Libya; iron ore, phosphate, and manganese exist in the western portions 
of North Africa: Eg>pt has some iron ore reserves; and Israel has potash. 
The Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates rivci-s possess water power potential, as 
do such well-watered mountain areas as those in noithcin Algeiia and 
Morocco. Much of the area has not been adequately mapped, so that the 
extent and variety of resources arc imi)crfectly known. 1 lie general scarcity 
of minerals and power fuels throughout large areas of the Arab World, 
however, has been a factor contributing to the shortage of investment capi- 
tal in all but a relatively few areas. 


POPULATION FACTORS 


The inhabitants of the Arab World arc for the most part Arabic-speak- 
ing Moslems, although there aie a number of important minority groups. 
The Moslems themselves arc divided into two main branches— the Shiites, 
who reside in many sections of Iraci and along the southeast coast of Aiabia 
and who predominate in Iran, and the Sunnites {by far the larger brancii) 
in the other parts of the area. Within the Arab World, where religion 
plays such an important role in the lives of the people, this disision, 
roughly analogous to the Catholic-Protestant division in Christianity, repre- 
sents a force for culuiral and political diversity, particularly in Iraq, where 
the numbers of Sunnites and Shiites arc believed to be about etjual. 'I herc 
arc also smaller sects, such as llic Druses and Alawi of Syria, whicli contrib- 
ute further to religious disunity. In addition, there are Cluistian groups 
in all countries, as well as Jews, predominantly in Israel but also in most 
of the Arab States. 


Eg>'pt contains over 26 million persons, or about onc-third of the total 
population of the Arab World. Algeria, Morocco, Sudan, and Saudi Arabia 
have between 5 and 10 million persons each, while the remaining Stales 
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have less than 5 million each. It must be remembered, however, that most 
of the States have relatively small areas suitable for agriculture. Thus, de- 
spite what may seem to be small population totals (except for Egypt), there 
are high average population densities in terms of arable land throughout 
most of the Arab World. The population is increasing rapidly as a result of 
continuing high birth rates and gradually lowering death rates. In Egypt 
the birth rate in 1956 was 41 per thousand, compared with 43 in 1920, 
while the death rate during the same period dropped from 26 to 16. The 
State’s population nearly doubled in four decades (1920-60). 

Population distribution throughout the Arab World is extremely irregu- 
lar, with large concentrations along river courses and on well-watered 
coastal plains, and with great expanses of practically uninhabited land. 
The bulk of the population inhabits those regions enumerated on 'page 353, 
in which water can be obtained from precipitation, from rivers, or from 
wells. There are also a number of oases, such as in the Fezzan area in cen- 
tral Libya and at Riyadh in Saudi Arabia, where settlement has developed 
in response to water supply. Population distribution, of course, has had 
political repercussions both within and between States. Most of the major 
population concentrations have formed the foci for the development of in- 
dividual political units. In some States there is more than one important 
concentration, a factor which contributes to the existence of strong centri- 
fugal forces. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The economy of the Arab World is essentially an agricultural one, in 
which the poverty of the great mass of the people is reflected in the low 
aN crage incomes which prevail there. The following quotation sums up the 
economic conditions existing throughout most of the Arab World: 

The basic cause for the poverty of the countries of the Arab 
\Vorld lies in the semi-feudal structure of their economy. This 
economy is predominantly agricultural, as shown by the fact that 
over two-thirds of the population derive their livelihood directly or 
indirectly from the land. . . . The backwardness of the agrarian 
structure limits agricultural productivity and so keeps down the 
living standard of the majority of the people. . . . The semi-feudal 
structure . . . manifests itself in the existence of large landholdings 
owned by a small number of landlords who are mostly absentee 
owners and who constitute a rentier class drawing comfortable in- 
comes from the land but taking little or no interest in its utiliza- 
tion. . . . Besides the class of absentee landlords there is the class 
of poor share-tenants and landless agricultural workers who cul- 
tivate the land and constitute the great majority of the rural 
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population. The share-tenants, who are usually burdened with 
debts contracted at excessively high interest rates, have no incen- 
tive to improve the land.^ 

Many of the countries of the Arab ^Vorld must rely on food imports to 
satisfy domestic demands, and there are relatively few agricultural exports 
except cotton from Et^-pt, citrus fruits from Israel, wheat and wine from 
Algeria, and dates from Iraq. The impact of commercialized agriculture 
upon a subsistence economy has presented difTicultics in several areas no- 
tably in Eg>'pt, where many farmers now raise cotton as a cash crop. Most 
of the cotton is exported, and in return for the lo\v prices the fanners re- 
ceive for their sales, they must purchase high-priced manufactured articles 
as well as seed and fertilizer. Frequently dcjicndcnce on a cash crop has 
only further increased their proverty and also lias led to serious depletion 

of the soil. ^ • 1 

Except for Israel and Esspt. where much of the earlier trad, t.onal 

social and economic system has been ore, thrown, there has been little mdiis- 

trialization within the Arab World. Lack of investment capital has been an 

important factor limitins the development of industries 1 InouKhout most 

of the Arab World anv surplus capital whieh is accum.ilated ts hkely to he 

siphoned off by powerful individuals or groups for their piisate use. so that 

little finds its way into public improvements, social svclfarc, or mdustiial 

^^'^B’ceause of rigid social systems and a shortage of educational and tech- 
nical training facilities, much of the hun.an resources of the Arab coun tr.es 
are not being adeqtiately utilized. The training of c.vil servants, he estah- 
lishment of an eflec.ivc electoral system, even the ma.ntenanco of law and 

^^,1 . . c ' ' « rKiTw iili niohlcins for most of these btates. Unc 

order in time of crisis, arc clillicuii pioomu. . r .i 

of the tragic circumstances of liis.oiy is that some of the count.ies of the 
Arab World, whose greatest need is for peace anc mlerna dove opmen . 
are still involved in social and political tenstons, l.nrdened by thousanc s 
of refugees, and with tnany of their normal fade patterns disrupted tlirouglt 

international di.sscnsion. 

POLITICAL FEATURES 

The modern political pattern in tlie Aral, World is of recent origin, for 
oven at the beginning of the twcntietl. century the Ottoman L.npire still 
controlled much of the area, while Fiance and Britain held sovereignty 
over most of the remainder. Since tliat time two world wars and tl.c rise o 
Arab nationalism have greatly altered this pattern. The limits of many o 
the political units were estal.li shed at the end of World War I. Political 

Malik. ••'life. N...r EaU an.l Hu- , 'uJ".'.';/ ' 

240. Copyriglit by the CouikU on tof.-mii Itdatiom. Itic. 
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fragmentation in the Arab World was partly the result of conflicting great- 
power interests, particularly British and French, which led to the partition- 
ing of the former Turkish territories. Transjordan, for example, was a 
largely artificial creation by the British which lacked a strong raison d’etre, 
a significant core area, or the resources necessary for the development of a 
viable economic structure. From 1918 through 1962 thirteen States became 
independent, twelve of them Arab and one Jewish.* As in other parts of 
the world, the question arises of whether or not these States have the inter- 
nal cohesion and the economic stability necessary to function effectively 
as separate political units. Can they also defend their territorial integrity 
against outsiders? 

Many of the boundaries in the Arab World are antecedent in nature, 
for they were delimited through regions in which settled areas did not exist. 
Considerable use has been made of straight-line boundaries. In some areas, 
particularly on the Arabian Peninsula, the exact — or even approximate 
location of boundaries has never been fixed. Few of the boundary' lines 
have been demarcated, and throughout much of the desert areas little at- 
tempt is made to guard them against illegal crossings. 

Despite the empty areas through which many of the boundaries pass, 
and the general lack of valuable resources in boundaiy' zones, there have 
been quite a few border disputes in the Arab World since the end of World 
AVar I. Two controversies involved the delimitation of Turkey’s southern 
border after World \Var I. Turkey and Britain disputed the location of the 
Turkish-Iraqi border in the oil-rich Mosul area, while France and Turkey 
were involved in the delimitation of the Turkish-Syrian border, particularly 
around the port of Alcxandretta. Both of these disputes are discussed later 
in this chapter. Israel’s border conflicts have posed a major threat to peace 
in this part of the world since 1948. Still another dispute centers on the 
Buraimi Oasis in the southeastern Arabian Peninsula, where Saudi Arabia 
and Britain have conflicting claims of sovereignty o\er an area with rich 
oil deposits. In addition to these disputes, local controversies often exist 
particularly over water rights — along the many poorly defined boundaries. 


ELEMENTS OF UNITY AND DIVERSITY 

Within the Arab \Vorld there exists a wide and often conflicting variety 
of unifying and divisite elements. Among the Arab peoples there is what 
Charles Malik has referred to as a feeling of “mystical unity.”* The political 
effects of this sense of unity are difficult to determine, although in time of 

» Syria. Lcb.iiion, Jord.in, Iraq, Enypb Libya, Saudi Arabia. Sudan, Yemen, Tunisia, Morocco, 
AUtria. un<i Isrocl. 

* Op.cit., p. 240. 
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crisis it can apparently be a potent force for united action on the part of 
the member States of the Arab League.'’ 

The tangible results of unity in the Arab World may be measured in 
two respects — the adoption of common policies toward woild problems and 
the reduction of boundary functions. These results apply only to the Arab 
States themselves and not, of cour.se, to Israel. Altliough common policies 
have developed among some of the Arab areas with regard to relations 
with the Communist bloc, Britain, and the United States, only in their 
hostility to Israel has there been any unanimity of approach to foreign 
affairs on the part of ail the Arab governments. As far as boundaries are 
concerned, the Arab countries have held closely to the political patterns of 
preindependence days. Steps ha\’e been taken toward reducing economic 
barriers between states, but in general the forces of local nationa!i''m ha\c 
been too strong to permit the unification of the Arab States. Propo'^als for 
a Greater Syria, embracing Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq, although 
possessing considerable economic validity, have never been seriously con- 
sidered by the respective governments, while in northeastern Afiica. Sudan 
has rejected any suggestions that it be politically united with Egypt. In 
19.")8 Egypt and Syria did unite to form the United Arab Republic, hut 
three years later this union was dissolved. Only in Moiocco, wheie the 
former Spanish and Ercn< h zones have been merged, had thci e, by the end 
of 1962, been a unification of territories in the Arab World. 


Forces of disunity within and between the Aiab States are often as 
strong or stronger than those of unity. In several states stiong ccnliifugal 
pressures exist which may threaten national cohesion. In Libya the widely 
separated centers of population might esentually biing about a politic.il ])ai- 
titioning of the country. In Sudan arul Morocco the presence of divert' 
ethnic groups represents potentially divisise forces. On the international 
level the historic competition between the Nile X'allcy and Mesopotamia 
has been reflected in recent times by the rivalry between Egypt and Iraq. 
Both have vied for influence in Syria. Joidan. and Lebanon, as well as 
Vemen and other peripheral areas of the Arabian Peninsula. Vet in the 
changing power conrplex of the Middle East neither has been successful in 
becoming a “core area” for the coalescence of Arab power. Nasser’s so- 
cialism in Egypt finds few ftiends arirong the Moslem traditionalists to the 
east, any more than did Kassirn’s socialist approach in Iraq. Monarchi'vt 
and pro-Western Libya blocks cxfiansion of Egyptian influence to the wc<l 
in North Africa, while the Kurdish rebellion in Iraq, the intransigence of 
Wcstem-orienled Iran, and British power in the sheikdorirs to the south of 


Irarj curtail that country’s activitir s beyond its own borders. 


‘ Fofiiicd ill and cvciiUially including S)nj, LrlMiinn, J<itdati, 

Liljya, nnd Sudan. 


S.m<h Ar.ihia, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARAB STATES 

The Decline of Turkish Power and Expansion of European Control 

The history' of the area dates back thousands of years, but for the 
purposes of analyzing the present political pattern the changing aspects of 
territorial control will be considered only since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. For three hundred years prior to that time Turkish con- 
trol of the Arab lands had remained virtually unchallenged. The maritime 
powers of western Europe saw little profit to be gained from the Middle 
East, and rather than battle the Turks for control of the barren land they 
had turned to other continents in search of empires. 

The establishment of European control in the Arab World during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries produced a complex history of 
conflicting power forces. Expanding westward from India in the early 
part of the nineteenth centur>', Britain became the first of the European 
powers to secure areas of permanent political control in this part of the 
world. Commercial and political treaties were signed with the local sheiks 
and sultans of southern Arabia, and the port of Aden, lying close to the 
mouth of the Red Sea, was annexed as a British colony; thus with the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, Britain was provided with a new and well-guarded lifeline to 
her eastern posse.ssions. A few years later the island of Cyprus in the eastern 
\Iediterrancan was leased to Britain by Turkey, and in 1882 British troops 
occupied Eg\pt, in order to put down serious riots which were sweeping the 
country and to protect European lives and property. The country eventually 
became a British piotectoratc, and Port Said, at the northern end of the 
Suez Canal, was established as an imj^ortanl Biitish naval base, thereby 
furtlic! safeguarding Biitain’s lifeline to the East. 

To the south of Eg^’pt nearly a million square miles of territory were 
also added to the British Empire in the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, wlien British and Egyptian troops gained control of the Sudan. The 
Sudan controls the middle portions of the Nile, its Red Sea coast could be 
used for naval bases between Suez and Aden, and at the time of its annexa- 
tion it served as a check on French territorial ambitions in east central 
Africa. In 1899 a British-Eg^ptian condominium was set up over the Sudan, 
^vhereby the two go\ernments shared in its administration, although Britain 
actually was the predominant power. 

While Britain was expanding its power in the eastern Mediterranean- 
Red Sea area, French influence was being established in western North 
Afiica. In 1830 French forces landed on the Algerian coast across the 
Mediterranean from France and began a drive inland to subjugate all of 
North Africa. The coastal lowlands afforded considerable opportunities 
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for agriculture, and much of the better land in Algeria was taken over by 
French settlers. To the east of Algeria the State of Tunisia was administered 
by a native ruler. Although nominally a part of the Ottoman Empire, 
Tunisia by the mid-nineteenth century enjoyed virtual independence. In 
1881 Fiance forced the ruler to accept the establishment of a French pro- 
tectorate over his country, so that, although he retained nominal powers, 
actual control in Tunisia passed to the French resident-general and his 
staff. 

In northwestern Africa French interests during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries conflicted \vith those of Britain. Sj)ain, and Ger- 
many. Only through sarious compromises was France able c\cntually to 
establish undisputed control of the area of French Morocco. At the end of 
the nineteenth century’ Britain withdrew its claims there in exchange for 
French withdrawal from the .\nglo-Egyptian Sudan, Sjiain was granted a 
strip of Moroccan teriitory in the northwest facing the Spanish coast, and 
Germany abandoned its demands in northwest Africa aftei teiiitoiy had 
been transferred from French Ecjuaiorial .\frica to the German Gamcioons. 
Territorial compromises such as these were characteristic of the political 
partitioning of all of Africa during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

Morocco was ultimately divided into three zones in 1912. Most of the 
area became a French protectorate under the nominal control of the native 
sultan. About .') per cent was constituted as Spanish Morocco, Ceuta and 
Melilla remained as Spanish coastal enclaves under Spain’s direct sov- 
ereignty, and Ceuta was ilevcloped as a Spanish naval base close to the Strait 
of Gibraltar. Control of the city of Tangier, located at the northwestern 
tip of Africa, became a source of international controversy, since the har- 
bor is on the soiUlicrn shore of the Atlantic approach to the Strait of Gibral- 
tar. Finally, in 1923 Tangier and the territory adjacent to it were established 
as an international zone. AVilh an area of 225 square miles and a population 
of 150,000, the zone was placed under the control of a committee composed 
of the consuls of eight European powers. Tartgici'. the only international 
area of its kind in the world. rei)rcsented a unique arrangement ioi cotuiol 
of an area disputed among several States. 

Another European country to arciuirc territory in the Arab world was 
Italy. This State was late in its drive for colonies, and by the time it began 
to expand most of the territory in Africa had already been claimed by other 
European powers. In 1911 Italian troops landed at Tripoli on the NWth 
African coast; simultaneously the annexation of Turkey’s province of Libya 
was announced in Rome. War with Turkey followed, but uitlrin a year 
the Italians were victorious, and Libya was subsequently recognized as an 
Italian colony. 

By 1914 the Turks had lost all territorial holdings in North Africa, as 
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well as in much of the southern and eastern parts of the Arabian Peninsula. 
The British, pursuing a policy of “marginal control,” had concentrated 
their power in key areas within their territorial possessions, maintaining 
relatively small but mobile military units and administering wherever pos- 
sible through local rulers. To Britain the Arab World was important because 
of its military value in protecting the sea routes to India and the Far East 
and as a bufter between rival European empires — notably German and 
Russian — and their own in India. France, Italy, and to a lesser extent, 
Spain were interested in their possessions as settlement areas. Many French- 
men had moved to North Africa, but the Italian government, both before 
and after World ^Var I, was less successful in its colonization efforts in 
Libya. The Italian people had little interest in permanent settlement in 
Africa, and Libva had much less to offer as a settlement area than did the 
French North African territories. The Germans, although controlling no 
territor)' in the Arab World, sought to extend their influence in the area 
through cultural and economic contacts with the Arabs, including the pro- 
posed and partly constructed Berlin-Baghdad Railway. As centrifugal 
forces grew stronger in what remained of the Ottoman Empire both before 
and during World War I, various European States began making prepara- 
tions for expanding their control in the Arab World. 


World War 7 and the Palestine Dispute 

During World War I Turkey joined Germany and the other Central 
Powers against France, Britain, Italy, Russia, and their allies. Early in 
the fighting the British began a campaign to enlist the aid of Arab groups 
in the stru"gle against the Turks. As an incentive for their cooperation the 
British held out the promise of eventual Arab independence once Turkey 
was defeated. In 1915 Sir Henry McMahon, High Commissioner for Egy’pt, 
wrote to the sherif of Mecca promising British support for Arab independ- 
ence in the Middle East. Sir Henry was forced to recognize the existence of 
historical French interests in Syria and Lebanon, and he therefore stated that 
the future independence of those areas lying west of the districts of Damas- 
cus, Homs, and Aleppo could not be guaranteed by the British government 
at that time. 

British commitments were accepted by the sherif and his associates, 
and Arab forces were soon battling against the Turks. The British govern- 
ment made another commitment in the Middle East, however, this one to 
the Jews. In the years preceding World War I several thousand Jewish 
immigrants came to settle peimanently in Palestine in the hope of establish- 
ing a Jewish Iiomeland there. As reward for Jewish contributions to the war 
effort the British government in 1917 issued the Balfour Declaration; 
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His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment of 
a National Home for the Jewish People . . in Palestine. 

To the Arabs the Balfour Declaration was in direct contradiction with the 
promises made to them in the McMahon letter. Palestine lies west of the 
Damascus-Aleppo line, but also to the south of Syria. The MacMahon and 
Balfour declarations became a source of British embarassment during the 
next thirty years, and the dispute eventually erupted into the Arab-Jewish 

War of 1948-49. 


The High Point of European Pon er, 1919-39 

Turkey’s defeat in 1918 heralded a complete political realignment in 
the eastern part of the Arab World. Britain and Fiance, the leading 
European States in the Allied coalition of World War I, became the doin- 
inant powers in this part of the world and shared between them the terri- 
torial spoils of the old Ottoman Empire. The area south of Turkey itself, 
between Egvpt and Iran, was divided into five small political units— Syna, 
Lebanon, Palestine, 'I ransjordan, and I rat,. This political partitioning ser- 
iously weakened any potential unity which the Arab peoples might have 

experienced after liberation from Turkish rule. 

It was felt by the Allied officials that independence for these Arab 

areas should eventuallv come about, but only after an indefinite training 
period.” These countries were deemed ill-prepared immediately after World 
War I for the responsibilities of s.4f-government. Tl.e.efore, they were set 
up as Class A mandates of the League of Nations, with Britain and France 
as administering powers. Under the terms of the mandates, the Arab coun- 
tries were to be govern<-d during the interim p«uiod before independence by 
the European States under the supervision of a League of Nations commis- 
sion. Palestine, Transjordan, and Ira<i were set up as British mandates, 

and Syria and Lebanon became Frencli mandates. 

No provisions were made for the establishment of mandates on the 
Arabian Peninsula, for much of the area had not been under Turkish 
control before the war and, except for Aden, the peninsula was then con- 
sidcred to be of little economic value. The regions of Nejd, al-Hasa, Ileja/, 
and Asir were later combined into the independent kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. Unlike events in other parts of the Arab World, this unification 
took place through internal means (the military campaigns of Ibn Sand) 
rather than as a result of action by foreign powers. Except for some of its 
coa.slal areas the Arabian Peninsula has always been relatively isolated from 
foreign control. Centrifugal forces there arc illustrated by the existence of 
two Saudi Arabian capitals— Riyadh, the political capital, in the desert 
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250 miles inland from the Persian Gulf, and Mecca, the religious capital, 
in the west. 

In addition to Saudi Arabia the peninsula contains a number of small 
political units. Yemen, a mountainous area on the southwestern coast, has 
been independent since 1925. The port of Aden and the territory' around it 
is a British colony, and much of the southern Arabian Peninsula consists 
of the British-super\'ised Aden Protectorate (sec page 387). Kuwait in the 
northeast was an independent State under British protection — a protection 
which terminated in 1961. The Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf are 
also independent but under British protection, as, in the southeast, are the 
sheikdoms of Qatar, the seven sheikdoms of Trucial Oman, and the sultan- 
ate of Oman (or Muscat and Oman). Political patterns in this area are in 
a state of frequent change; even the number of these small political units 
varies according to the fortunes of local wars, although in recent years at- 
tempts ha\’e been made to stabilize political and military conditions in order 
to facilitate oil exploration and de\’clopment. 

Along Saudi Arabia’s northeastern border two Neutral Zones were 
established after \Vorld ^\ar I. The word “neutral” is a misnomer, for the 
Zones are actually condominiums, controlled in the one case by Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia and in the other by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. The Neutral 
Zones, like the fonner Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, are compromises of terri- 

toral claims. In the Kuwait— Saudi Arabian area oil is now being de- 
veloped.^ 

To the north of the Arabian Peninsula the territorial dispute between 
Turkey and Britain over the determination of Iraq’s northwestern border 
has already been noted. The Mosul area there is part of the Tigris-Eu- 
phiatc-s \ alley (Mesopotamia^ and contains some of the country’s most 
piornising oil resources. With a mixed Arah-Turkish-Kurd population, the 
Mosul region ^vas tied econotnically more closely with Iraq than with Tur- 
key at the end of World War I, although the Turks claimed — possibly with 
some justification that a plebiscite in this area would have shown a pre- 
dominance of the population favoring continued Turkish control. Britain 
was interested in obtaining the Mosul area for Iraq, first, in order to 
strengthen its friendship with the Iraqi government and. second, because 
of British claims to the oil resources there. In 1926 the final boundary 
was delimited, a\varding practically the entire area to Iraq. 


The Beginnings of Arab Independence 


The gradual establishment of independence in the Arab World was 
tlic result of three principal factors: (1) the terms of the mandate agree- 


'• Si-e Alexander Mrlainitl. '‘Tlie 
dciTiuniiiniN svt up in 1022 were 
of Saudi Arabia. 


Economic Ci'o^raphy of Neutral Territories.’* The origiim) con- 
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merits, which called for eventual self-rule, (2) local pressures for an end 
to foreign control, and (3) changing policies and conditions within the 
European countries themselves. In many cases, of course, independence 
resulted from a combination of two or c\cn of all three of these elements. 

During the period between the two world wars Britain was the only 
European power to grant independence to Arab states — to Egv’pt in 1922 
and to Iraq in 1932 — and even there the withdrawal of British political 
control was accompanied by military treaties, whereby Britain was per- 
muted to maintain bases and use the icsources of the two countiies in time 
of war. Britain also retained a strong economic position in Eg\pt and Iinq. 

The French did little in the wav of advancin«g self-government for their 

* * ' 

tw’o mandates, Syria and Lebanon. Through tlieir insistence on special 
political and economic privileges for French citizens in these ti\o areas, the 
French created considerable antagonism among the Syrians and Lelianese, 
and thereby accentuated tlie local demands for independence. Shortiv be- 
fore World War II the French government further alienated tlu' jieople of 
Syria by permitting Turkey to annex the coaNtal district of .Alexand: etla 
(now called Iskenderun). Fiench authorities maintained that the distiict’s 
population was predominantly Turkish in chaiacter. and despite France’s 
obligations under the League of Nations to protect Syria against loss of tei- 
ritory, the transfer was agreed to in 1939. Iskenderun is now the third 
large.st Turkish port. 


In other parts of the Arab W'orld there was little pmgress toward self- 
rule between the two world wars. All the dc*pendenl aieas were govet tu'd 
according to the economic and jjolitical jjolic ies of the various motlua coun- 
tries, with the result that during this jx-iiod iceional dilletenies l)el\\eeu the 
Slates were accentuat<?d and the possibilities for .Arab unity diminished. 


^orld If'ar // and the Posluar C/iangrs 

When World War II broke out in September, 1939. the Arab World 
became of great strategic importance to the* comesling powers. The cN'feat 
France in June, 1940. and Ilalv’s eniiaiicc into the war on the side of the 
Gennans were serious thic'ats to Britain’s jxjsition in tlie Middle Fast. 'I'o 
the British the .Arab World was of great value because of its oil supp)ie^. its 
P^’sition with respect to reinfoicement lines from India. Australia, and New 
Zealand, and its lole as a base for resisting German pressuies south and 
^utheast from occupied Eurojje. .After 1913 the Arab World abo seised 
a staging area for the reiinasion of Europe. To the Germans the Ai.ib 
'Vorld also svas a source of much-needed oil supplies, as well as a ba'^^r for 
operations against southern Russia and British supply lines from the Fast, 
^he Gc-rnians were never able to win militaiy control of this .itea. however, 
f'inally, to the peoples of the Arab World, many of whom wcie nioie con- 
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cerned with independence demands than with Axis aggression, World War 
II appeared both as a continuation of foreign exploitation of their resources 
and location and as an opportunity to further their own political goals. 

Since World War II several major changes of sovereignty have taken 
place in the Arab World. Syria, Lebanon, Libya, Transjordan, Israel, 
Morocco, Tunisia, the Sudan, and Algeria have achieved independence, and 
the British have evacuated the Suez Canal Zone. The gradual decline of 
European power there has been further accentuated by such actions as the 
Egyptian nationalization of the Suez Canal, by anti-British moves in the 
former mandate of Transjordan, by the adoption of neutralist policies with 
regard to the Cold War by some of the Arab States, and by the abortive 
invasion of the Suez by British, French, and Israeli forces. In the sections 
which follow the changes of sovereignty in the Arab World since World 
War II will be considered in detail. 

The Partition of Palestine and Creation of Israel. The steady influ.x 
of Jewish immigrants into Palestine after the establishment of the British 
mandate in 1920 increased the Jewish proportion of the population from 
16 per cent in 1922 to 24 per cent in 1947. In general the Jewish arrivals 
were better educated than the local Arab inhabitants. Outside funds were 
solicited by the World Zionist Movement to be used in the settlement of Pal- 
estine. The hardworking immigrants developed land reclamation projects, 
new fanning techniques were instituted, and Palestine’s agricultural produc- 
tion rose substantially during the quartcr-centuiy following World War I. 

Resentment between Jews and Arabs in Palestine continued to rise. 
During the interwar years the Jews gained ownership of nearly all of the 
country’s commercial enterprises. In 1939 in response to Arab demands the 
British placed restrictions on future Jewish immigration, limiting the num- 
ber of immigrants to 15,000 per year. By 1945 thousands of European Jews 
who had sui\ i\ cd the horroi's of fascism and war were desperately eager to 
reach Palestine, where future security and hope awaited them. \Vhile the 
British navy attempted to intercept ships laden with illegal immigrants, 
Zionist and Arab underground organizations in Palestine were conducting 
campaigns against one another and against the British. 

A United Nations Palestine Commission eventtially was established with 
the task of seeking a just and equitable solution to the problem. The com- 
mission’s recommendation was for partition of Palestine into three Jewish 
and three Arab sectors. The future of Jei-usalem, holy city to Jews. Arabs, 
and Christians alike, was left for subsequent discussions. In No\ember, 
1947, this partition plan was approved by the United Nations General 
Assembly. Jewish leaders accepted the UN partition plan, but the Arabs 
denounced it bitterly. In May, 1948, Britain surrendered its mandate, and 
British forces withdrew completely from the area. Fighting immediately 
broke out between the Jews and Arabs, the latter supported by the armies 
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of Jordan, Eg>'pt, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq. More than 600,000 Arab 
civilians living in the Jewish sectors of Palestine evacuated their homes and 
retreated behind the Arab lines. 

In the months which followed the Arab attack, the Jewish armies were 
able not only to stand up against the Arab forces but also to drive them 
back in many sectors. In the spring of 1949 separate armistice agreements 
were signed between the Jews on the one hand and the se\eral Arab States 
on the other. Hostilities ended and military truce lines were set up. At 
that time the Israelis contiollel an area about 2,200 square miles greater 
than that which had been awarded them in the 1947 partition scheme. 

The new Arab-Jewish border followed the old Palestine frontier 
throughout much of its length. One exception was in eastern Palestine, 
where a 2,300-square-mile area west of the Jordan-Dead Sea line icmained 
in Arab hands, and another in the extreme west, where the Egyptians re- 
tained a coastal strip about eight miles in width (Figure 7a). The six-zone 
concept of the UN Palestine Commission disappeared, and alt the Jewish 
tenitory was now contiguous. Tlie temj)oraiy cease-hre boundaries have 
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remained as permanent political features of the landscape. In Jerusalem the 
Jews controlled the New City, while the Arabs retained the old part with its 
religious relics, including Gethsemane, the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
and the Jewish Wailing Wall.’ Bethlehem was also in Arab hands. 

The erratic political pattern in the former Palestine area has caused a 
number of potentially dangerous situations. Like the “iron curtain” across 
Korea, the militaiy cease-fire line has formed a closed boundary across what 
used to be a unified region, with resultant hardships to the peoples and 
economies of the border areas. Violence has broken out repeatedly be- 
tween Jews and Arabs across the border, and a United Nations commission 
has supervised the border functioning and, where possible, negotiated be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in an effort to control the border warfare. 

Assuming the 1949 borders of Israel become permanent, several out- 
standing problems remain to be solved. First, there is the matter of the 
Arab refugees who once lived in what is now Israel.® The Arabs have 
insisted that before peace negotiations can take place these people must be 
returned to their former homes. The Jews have contended that such re- 
patriation is impos.sible, since the refugees left their homes voluntarily in 
1948 hoping to return with the victorious Arab armies, and that because 
of the influx of Jewish immigrants to Israel since 1948 there is no room 
left for the readmission of these former Arab inhabitants. By the end of 
1960 the independent State of Israel had received 989.000 immigrants, 
approximately half from Europe and the United States and half from Asia 
and Africa. Since many of these immigrants have come from Arab lands, 
presumably some of the Arab refugees could be settled in the areas vacated. 

A second problem is that of water scarcity. .Any long-term proposal 
for the increase of agricultural areas in Israel and the neighboring Arab 
States (thus providing among other things for the resettlement of Arab 
refugees) is related to this problem. The most promising source of water for 
Israel and western Jordan is the Jordan River and its tributaries. Most of 
the headwaters of the Jordan actually rise in Syria and Lebanon: they unite 
in the Huleh Marsh area of northern Israel to form the major stream, 
which Hows south partly in Israeli territory, partly along the Israeli-Jordan 
border, and in its southern sector entirely within the territory of Jordan (Fig- 
ure 75). The utilization of the watci's of the Jordan system could best be 

* The t’niUMl Xntions in 1949 passed a rcsoluh'on calling for the intcntationalizolion of Jcnisalcm 
vintlcr a UX commission. Neither the Jew nor the Arabs would acquiesce in this proposal. The Jew 
amuMiDicd that J cm salt* in was the legal capital of Israel* while Jordan proceeded to annex eastern 
JonisalcitL as well ns the other Arab«1iold portions of Palestine (except Eg>pt"s Gaza strip in the 
extreme we.st), and to make them integral parts of the Kingdom of Jordan. After a year of fruit- 
less negotiations the United Nations admitted it was unable to implement the 1949 decision. 

* Xahiral increase (and the addition of •^refugees** who actually never lived in the territory* which 
is now p«irt of Israel) has swelled the number of Arab refugees by 1961 to over 1,200,000. The 
UN Ilelief .'ind Works Agency has been caring for these displai'ed persons in reftigc'c camps 
located in the Arab States bordering Israel. About 70 per cent of the cost of caring for these 
people is bonie by the United States. 
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accomplished through some form of international a"rccment between the 
Jews and the Arabs, but since the Arabs refuse to neirotiatc with Israel, such 
agreement is impossible, and both groups arc preparing plans for separate 
irrigation and power developments within their own areas. The Israelis 
have been proceeding with plans to divert much of the water of the Jordan 
by pumping from the Sea of Galilee, while the Arabs might divert the 
waters of the ^'armuk above its confluence with the Jordan and use this 
both in Jordan and in Syria. 

A third problem intolves the economic position of Israel, as additional 
Jewish immigrants continijc to arrive. I'he Israeli nation is committed to 
the suppoit of all Jews, yet there are limits to the numbei of persons who 
can be adequately caicd for by a State with less than 8,000 square miles 
of territory and few natural resources. Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
already been advanced to Israel by Jews li\ing in other i)arts of the world, 
particularly by those in tlic United States, western Eui-oj^e. and South 
Africa. One of the major somccs of Israel’s strength is the financial and 
political support it receives from the approximately 10 million Jews living 
outside its borders. The State must eventually become self-supporting, 
however, if it is to be a strong national irnit in this part of the world. Since 
Israel’s creation all efforts to improve the couirtry’s economic ])osition hat’e, 
of cotrrsc, been handicapped by the economic blockade imposed on Israel 
by the Arab States, 

Another problem concerns the Gulf of Aqaba, extending sotith from 
Israel to the Red Sea. Jordan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia also border on 
the gulf, and thus it is an international waterway. The onlv navigal)lc 
channel between the 2 ulf artd the Red Sc.», howexci', is through the Snail 
of Tiran, a three-mile-wide waterway, both sides of which arc conlrnllcd by 
Arab countries. In 1949 Egypt established fortifications along the strait 
and prevented Israeli shipping from using the waterway in passing to and 
Ifom the port of Elath in soirthernmost Israel. Blocking an international 
waterway is contrary to the generally accepted rules of international l.iw, 
hut there, as in the case of Israeli shipping passing through the Suez Canal, 
resisted all efforts by llic United Nations to bring about a relaxation 
of rcslriclions on passage by Israeli \essels. Since 19!)6 Unil<*(l Nations 
forces have been deployed in Egyptian ferriiory along lire west slioie r^f tlie 
Strait of Tiran, tlicreby enabling Israeli shipping to enter and leave the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

Syria and Lebanon. French claims to predominance in Syria and 
Lebanon were based largely on France’s historical role as protector of 
Christianity in this part of the world, la-banon, occupying a well-watered 
uiountain area along the Mediterranean coast, has a population of 1.830,- 
fX)0, which is over 50 per cent Christian. Because of its importance as 
^ commercial and financial center, Lebanon is a relatively j>rospetoirs coun- 
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try and has long maintained close ties with the European nations. Beirut, 
its capital and leading city, is an important harbor, and two other Lebanese 
ports serve as Mediterranean outlets for pipelines from oil fields in Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Syria, on the other hand, is a much poorer country. Like Lebanon, it 
has no mineral or petroleum wealth. In addition, it has no good harbors 
alon? the Mediterranean, havinsj lost Beirut to Lebanon and Alexandretta 
to Turkey. The bulk of its 4,825,000 inhabitants are settled inland from the 
coast along a north-south axis running from Aleppo, close to the Turkish 
border, to Damascus, the capital, in southern Syria. Both cities are ap- 
proximately equal in size — a significant centrifugal factor, since each is an 
important regional center. The population is largely Moslem and includes 
three important minorities — Turks, who live in northern Syria, Kurds, in- 
habiting the mountains of the northeast (see page 390), and the Druses, 
who inhabit a mountain area in south Syria and often engage in armed con- 
flict against the Damascus government. 

French control in both Syria and Lebanon was marked by strife and 
rebellion. The Syrians, among other things, resented the political partition- 
ing of their country by the separation of Transjordan, Palestine, and Leb- 
anon from what had been the prewar Turkish province of Syria, by the 
subdivision of postwar Syria into theoretically autonomous regions, and 

finallv bv the loss of Alexandretta. 

/ 0 

No definite steps were taken by France prior to World War II to ter- 
minate the mandates in Syria and Lebanon. In 1941 France, then under a 
pro-Axis administration, officially withdrew from the League of Nations. 
The governments of Syria and Lebanon announced that as a result of this 
withdrawal the areas were no longer to be considered French mandates. 
At the end of World \Var II the independence of these countries was offici- 
ally acknowledged by France, and French political and military power was 
thereby eliminated from the eastern Mediterranean. 

By the mid-l950’s strong Soviet influence was apparent in Syria. Arms 
from the Communist bloc were being delb ered to the Syrians, economic ties 
had been strengthened between the two areas, and a left-wing government 
had come into office in Damascus. A power vacuum had existed in Syria 
since the withdrawal of the French, and Soviet activities there posed a 
potential threat to the position of the Western nations in the Middle East. 
Were Syria to align its foreign policy with that of the Soviets, Turkey would 
be outflanked, and aircraft based in Syria would be in a position to threaten 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Cyprus, and the United States naval base at Isken- 
derun. The oil pipeline from Iraq could be permanently cut, and raiders 
from Syria could easily cross the border into Israel. In 1958, partly in 
response to Communist pressures, the government of Syria agreed to a po- 
litical union with Esf^pt. under the name “United Arab Republic” — a union 
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which lasted approximately three years (see page 388). The break-up of 
the UAR, engineered largely by elements of the Syrian aiTny, has done little 
to bring economic or political stability to this small but strategically located 
State. 


Lebanon, despite its relative prosperity, has also experienced internal 
political turmoil and the threat of a Communist take-over. In 1958, one 
week after the pro-Western government of Iraq had been o\'erthrown by 
a coup, United States forces were landed in Lebanon for the purpose of pre- 
venting what appeared to be a potential anti-Western revolution there as 
well. Although foreign forces were soon withdrawn, there still exist in 
Lebanon, as in the other states of the Arab World, strong anti-Western 
feelings, based in part on extreme Arab nationalism, in part on association 
of the West with the Israelis, and in part on admiration for the Soviet 
Union, or more simply for the tenets of Marxism itself. 

Jordan. Formerly the British mandate Transjordan, Jordan is one of 
the poorest of tlie Arab counti’ies. The eastern and soutlicrn portions are 
desert, and only in the western uplands is there sufficient piccipitation for 
agriculture and extensive grazing. Phosphate is the only important mineral 
resource. Prior to 1948 the population of about 400.000 was concentrated 
largely in the western scctoi', centering on the capital city of Amman. The 
British mandate was ended in 1946. at which time the area became indepen- 
dent. British bases were retained there, and Britain was granted the lieht 
to utilize Jordan’s tenitory in time of war. In return, the States annual 
deficit was to be met by payments from the British treasury. 

In 1949. as a result of the Israeli war, Jordan acquired an additional 


2,300 square miles of the former Palestine mandate, containing approxi- 
mately 400.000 persons. At the same time, Jordan also received over 450,- 
000 Arab refugees, so that the nation’s population actually trebled within a 
short space of time. The acquisition of tlie eastern section of Jcmsalcm 
and other regions of eastern Palestine has been an economic asset to Jordan; 
on the other hand, tlie icfugees (whose number in 1960 was given at 535,- 
000) are in one sense a drain on the economy, although they are also an 
important source of needed skills. Foreign help will be needed to provide 
for the permanent settlement of these refugee peoples in Jordan and the 
other Arab States. The presence of these diverse groups in Jordan has con- 
stituted a powerful centrifugal force within the counto', since the cultural, 
economic, and political interests of these people diflcr widely from those 
of the majority of the inhabitants of pre-1948 Jordan. 

Earlv in 1957 the Jordanian government announced it would terminate 
its economic treaty with Britain. The annual subsidy made to Jordan by the 
British was to be provided by Eiiypt, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. This eco- 
nomic assistance, however, was not forthcoming, and although the British 


evacuated their bases in Jordan in 1958, the yearly budgetary deficits have 
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continued to be made up by grants from Great Britain and the United 
States. For a period of five months in 1958 Jordan and Iraq were at least 
officially joined in a political union, the Arab Federation; this union ter- 
minated after an armed coup d^etat in Iraq in July, 1958, ended the reign 
of King Faisal II and established a republic under General Kassim. Jordan, 
even more than Syria, remains a poor and loosely organized State, without 
much raison d’etre or economic viability. 

Iraq. Based on the fertile delta of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers, 
Iraq is potentially a relatively rich area, both because of the possibilities of 
irrigated agriculture and of the oil production which in 1960 amounted to 
over 4 per cent of the world’s total. With an area of 171,000 square miles 
and a 1960 population of close to 7 million, Iraq may be divided physically 
into four regions: (1) the folded mountains of the north which continue 
into Turkey and Iran; (2) the western desert which merges into Syria, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait; (3) a rolling upland (the “Jezira”) 
northwest of Baghdad, where agriculture is possible only if the rivers are 
dammed for irrigation waters; and (4) the delta, below Baghdad, where 
soil and water supply combine to form excellent agricultural possibilities. 

The major oil field in Iraq is at Kirkuk in the north, about 100 miles 
southwest of Mosul. From there oil is sent by pipeline to the Mediterranean. 
There are also smaller fields near Mosul and in the south near Basra. The 
Iraq Petroleum Company is foreign-owned, with Iraq itself receiving 50 
per cent of its profits before the deduction of foreign taxes. 

Iraq’s foreign policy was in general closely tied to that of the British 
until a military coup in July, 1958, resulted in the execution of the reigning 
King, Faisal II, and the establishment of a republic under General Kassim. 
Since 1958 the government has sought (I) to establish a socialist type of 
economy in Iraq (including the possible nationalization of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company) ; (2) to expand Iraq’s power in the Arab World, a move 
which carrie.s with it the threat of territorial expansion southward through 
neighboring Kuwait; (3) to maintain internal cohesion in the face of a 
Kurdish rebellion (see below) ; and (4) to follow a “neutralist” line with 
regard to the Cold War. Militai^ aircraft have been received from the 
Soviet Union, and in 1959 the British evacuated their air base at Hab- 
baniyah, west of Baghdad. Yet Iraq is in no sense a Soviet-dominated 
State. 

In July, 1961, a delegation from the Kurdish area of northern Iraq de- 
manded that General Kassim establish an autonomous “Kurdistan” in the 
mountains east and north of Mosul. The delegation was led bv Mullah 
Mustata, a Communist who fled to the Soviet Union in 1946 and returned 
to Iraq with 1,500 Kurdish refugees in 1958 at General Kassim’s invitation. 
^Vhcn demands for an autonomous Kurdish area were refused by Baghdad, 
fighting biokc out in northern Iraq, and by the summer of 1962 was becoin- 
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ing increasingly serious. Iraqui planes, seeking to end the rebellion, have 
clashed with Turkish jets along the sen'iitive border bet\veen the Uvo States. 
Kassim’s failure to put down the Kurdish rebellion has jeopardized Iraq’s 
image as a power center in the Arab \Vorld and represents a threat both 
to the oil fields at Kirkuk and to boundary stability in northern Iraq (see 
also page 390) . 

The Territorial Problems of Egypt. Since the end of \Vorld ^Var I the 


Egyptian people have gradually established control o\’er the area and re- 
sources of their country'. In 1922 the British protectorate was ended, al- 
though Britain continued to maintain certain rights in Eg^pt, including 
that of stationing troops there. Eighteen years later British forces wcie 
withdrawn from the country after the conclusion of a treaty wliich ]Der- 
mitted them to remain in the Suez Canal Zone and gave Britain the right 


to rcoccupy Eg^’pt in time of war. This riglit \s'as excicised during ^\oIid 
War II. Although the Egyptians did not declare war on the Axis powers 
until the spring of 1945, their counto' was used as a base of operations by 
Britain and its allies from 1939 to the end of the war by virtue of this 


Anglo-Eg>'ptian militar>' tjeaty. 

During the decade following the war Egyptian nationalism manifested 
itself in the abrogation of the Anglo-Eg\ptian military treaty, and in pres- 
suring the British to evacuate their military forces from the Suez Cana! Zone 
and to terminate their political control in the Anglo-Kg>ptian Sudan. In 
1952 King Farouk of Egypt was replaced by Naguib, an airny general, 
who two years later was in turn replaced by Carnal Nasser, one of the 
outstanding contcmporaiy fieures of the Arab ^Vorld. By following both a 
nationalistic and (in tenns of Cold War politics) a neutralistic policy, he 
has endeavored to strengthen Egypt’s position both internally and externally 
and to make it a leading power in the Middle East and North Africa. 

The pressure of population on Eg%pt’s meager resources has already 
been noted. With a shortage of minerals (iron ore is the only important 
resource) and petroleum and a rapidly increasing population total, Egypt 
faces a difficult economic future. One of the proposed projects for alleviat- 
ing Egypt's land problem has been the construction of a high Aswan Dam 
«n the Nile 400 miles upstream from Cairo, at a cost of $1,300 million. 
The dam svould provide for the irrigation of 2 million acres, an increase 
of nearly onc-third of Egypt’.s cultivated area, and would also be an im- 
portant source of hydroelectric power. T'wo problems, lioweser. arc asso- 
ciated with this project. First, there is the need for funds to finance the 
<fam; second, permission for its construction was necessary from Sudan, 
since the dam would back up water 100 miles across the Sudan<-se border, 
inundating the town of Wadi Haifa and the agricultural lands to the south 
of it. In order to obtain funds for the construction of the dam Piesidenl 
Nasser turned first to the United States and the International Bank. When 
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these sources, in the summer of 1956, withdrew their offers of financial 
support, the Egyptian government nationalized the Suez Canal, hoping 
thereby to obtain the needed funds. Two years later the Soviet Union ad- 
vanced $100 million to start construction on the dam, and in 1961 a second 
loan of $130 million was negotiated. The principal repayment of these loans 
will be the export of Egyptian cotton to the U.S.S.R. 

The Sudan. The controversy which arose between Egypt and Britain 
after World War II over control of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is of politico- 
geographic interest, since it illustrates the conflict of power forces in north- 
eastern Africa. During the discussion which took place between Bntish 
and Eg\’ptian officials, two solutions appeared to be the most feasible for 
the Sudan: first, complete independence for the area or, second, political 
unification with Egypt. The reduced power position of Britain in this part 
of the world was evident, for in either case the British stood to lose their 
share in the control of the Sudan, with its area of nearly one million square 
miles. 

Egypt’s claims to the Sudan were based primarily on conquest, ethnic 
ties, water rights, and the need for additional land for settlement. In ad- 
dition. Egypt was interested in obtaining a position of power in northeast- 
ern Africa. Egyptian forces conquered the Sudan in 1821, and Egypt con- 
tiollcd the area for sixty-four years. A majority of the population is of 
Arabic origin. The two main sources of the Nile, although rising outside 
the borders of the Sudan, flow for a long way through Sudanese territory 
before crossing the border into Eg^pt. Since 96 per cent of Egypt’s popu- 
lation lives in the Nile Valley, the Egyptian government is naturally con- 
cerned over the control of the upper reaches of the river. Finally, if the 
Sudan were joined politically to Egv’pt, it might offer potential areas for 
the settlement of Egyptians, thereby relieving the population pressure in 
Egypt. 

There were other factors, however, which served to weaken Egyptian 
claims. First, although the Egyptians once controlled the Sudan, they were 
forced out by local uprisings in 1885, and it was the British who did the 
bulk of the fighting which subdued the area from 1898 to 1917. Second, 
about 30 per cent of the Sudanese are pagan Negroes rather than Arabs 
and }ia\c almost no cultural ties whatever with the Egyptians. Finally, 
even the Sudanese Arabs would oppose large-scale immigration of Egyptians 
into their country. The British thus felt that it would be unfair for the 
Sudanese to be forced against their will to join politically with Egypt. 
E\entually British and Egyptian representatives agreed to grant the Sudan 
local self-government, and in January, 1956, after native Sudanese leaders 
liad registered their opposition to union with Egypt, the independent State 
of Sudan came into e.xistence (see Figure 74), 

Sudan faces enormous internal problems as an independent State. In 
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the absence of adequate transportation, education, and health facilities, of 
trained personnel, and of a sound economic base, the process of political 
development may take many years to accomplish. The poorly trained Arabs 
and the primitive peoples of the south must be united into a single, cohesive 
political unit, otherwise the southern sector may break away from the rest 
of the State and perhaps join the Negro country of Uganda. A future 
division of the Sudanese nation into two physical-ethnic units might prove 
to be a sound move, for the old Anglo-Eg\ptian Sudan was an artificial 
creation with little justification as a single political unit. Such a move would 
have to wait until considerable development has taken place In the southern 
sector, however, since there has to date been little economic, political, 
or social progress among the Netiroid peoples there. 

Relations between Sudan and Eevpt have been complicated by the 
problems of the Nile and by a border di'-pute east of the Nile. \\ ith re^pect 
to the latter the Sudanese claim that the easternmost section of their bound- 
ary with Egypt extends northwaid from the twenty-second to appioximatcly 
the twenty-third parallel in conformity with existing tribal boundaries in 
the area. This “administrative boundary.” although never formally adopted 
by treaty, was for years the c/c facto border and has been common^ rcpie- 
sented on maps. The Egyptians however, hold that the boundarv- follows 
the twenty-sccond parallel to the Red Sea as defined by the treaty of 1899. 
The area in dispute, measuring approximately 600 square miles, has been 

occupied since 1958 by Egyptian troops. 

So far as the Nile is concerned, an Egyptian-Suclanese agreement of 
1959 provides for a pavmcnt bv Egvpt to Sudan of approximately $45 mil- 
lion as compensation for the flooding of the Nile Valley some 100 miles 
south of the Eg>’ptian-Sudancse border as a result of the completion of the 
Aswan Dam, and the necessary resettlement of over -10.000 Nubians— 
citizens of Sudan who inhabit the area in and near Wadi Haifa which 
will be inundated. The dam will result in a saving of some 22 billion cui)ic 


meters of water per year which 
ranean. Of this amount Sudan 


normally would he lost to the Meclitrt- 
will receive 14. .5 billion cubic meters, oi 


approximately two-thirds. In terms of total allocation of Nile water, after 
the dam is completed Sudan will receive 18.5 billion cubic meters, or 25 
per cent, and Eg>'pt will get 55.5 billion cubic meters, or 75 per cent. 

The Suer. While they were witlidrawing from the Sudan, the British 
also made plans to evacuate the Suez Canal Zone in order to appease local 
nationalist aspirations. Constructed in 1869, the 105-miIc-long waterway 
greatly reduces the sea voyage from western Europe to the Indian Ocean 
and the Far East. From London to Kuwait on the Persian Gulf, for ex- 


ample, is 7,488 miles via the Suez and 13,437 miles around South Africa; 
and the distances to Singapore are 9.392 and 13,314 miles, rc.spectively. The 
Suez Canal handles over 100 million tons of cargo a year, more than twice 
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the amount handled by the Panama Canal. Of this tonnage about 65 per 
cent consists of oil and oil products, most of it bound from the Persian 
Gulf area to Europe. Ownership of the canal rested with the Suer Canal 
Company, an international organization in which French interests con- 
trolled a majority of the stock, while the British government owned about 
40 per cent. In the Constantinople Convention of 1888 nine States (not 
including Egypt) laid down the principle of freedom of navigation for 
all vessels through the waterway in peacetime and in war. 

Not only is the canal a vital link in seaway communications between 
Europe and the Indian Ocean basin, but it also crosses the land connection 
between Africa and Asia. Thus British military strength in the Suez Canal 
area was centrally located with respect to the Arab areas to the east, north- 
east, west, and south. The evacuation of British forces from the Suez Isth- 
mus removed a major focus of European power in the Arab World. 

In October, 1954, an agreement was concluded between British and 
Egyptian authorities, providing for the gradual withdrawal of all British 
forces from the Suez Canal Zone. The agreement, which was to last for 
seven years, further stipulated that, in the event of a hostile attack on 
Turkey or any of the Arab States, Britain could reoccupy its Suez bases 
and remain there until hostilities ended, and that Egypt would keep instal- 
lations in the Cana! Zone “in efficient working order and capable of im- 
mediate war action.” Thus the British, who previously had abandoned Pal- 
estine as a major base, were forced to leave the Suez area as well and 
concentrate their Middle East forces on Cyprus. Although the Suez Canal 
was to become by treaty the property of the Egyptians in 1968—99 years 
after its completion — the Egyptian government announced the nationaliza- 
tion of the canal twehe vears before this date, thus following a trend 

Iran in 1951, in which European holdings in this part of 
the world arc gradually being taken over by the Arab countries themselves. 

In October-November, 1956, the Suez area was invaded by the forces 
of Britain, France, and Israel, in an effort to bring to a head such problems 
as the future status of the canal, the continued violation of Israel’s borders 

by Egyptian raiders, and the steady drift of the Arab States awav from 

• / 

^Vcstcrn influence. In the face of United States pressure and Soviet threats, 
the invading armies halted after a brief campaign, and the existing Egyptian 
government — whose anti-Western actions had provoked the invasion — re- 
mained in power. The foreign troops were eventually withdrawn, and 
United Nations forces were sent to occupy both the Gaza strip {to prevent 
raids into Israel) and the western shore of the Strait of Tiran. These forces 
have continued to be on duty in Egypt since 1956. 

At the time of the invasion the Egyptians blocked the Suez waterway 
by sinking ships in the channel. Approximately one-half of Europe’s normal 
oil requirements are brought by tanker through the Suez; another 20 per 
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cent are transported by pipelines from Iraq to the Mediterranean coast 
and then by tanker to Euroi^e. The Iraqi pipelines were cut by Arab na- 
tionalists during the Suez fighting, and with the canal blocked, most of 
Europe’s oil imports from the Persian Gulf rccrion were brought by ship 
around Africa. In view of the shortace of tankers for this lone: haul, 
Europe’s oil imports were seriously curtailed as a result of the military’ action 
in Egypt, and the price of oil for the European States w’as increased. Tliis 
was a severe blow to the economies of these countries, necessitatinc: in- 
creased oil shipments to Europe from the ^Vcstern Hemisphere. Ai the same 
time some of the Middle Eastern governments were deprived of very im- 
portant re\enues from their oil operations. 

Despite some predictions that the Egyptians would be unable to operate 
the Suez Canal successfullv. the wateiwav has handled an increasingls' 

f f , 

greater tonnage in recent years than it did prior to 1956. The shareholders 
of the Suez Canal Company in 1958 accepted an agreement providing for 
a compensation payment by Eg\pt of appioximately $.58 million. The follow- 
ing year the 5Vorld Bank granted Eg^-pt a loan of $57 million for the deepen- 
ing, widening, and general improvement of the canal and Port Said 
harbor. 

Libya. The independent State of Libya is of little value economically, 
but it is of great strategic importance in the Arab World. Libya borders 
the Mediterranean for over one thousand miles and also adjoins Eg\pt, 
Tunisia, and Alucria. As a result political and military developments in 


Libya have had strong lepercussions in otht'r parts of North Africa. 

This former Italian colony is a desert country’ of 1,150,000 inhabitants 
with three widely scailered cenleis of population, each forming the nucleus 


of a large administrative division: 'I'ripolitania in the west along the Medi- 


terranean coast, with Tripoli as its center: Cyrenaica nearly four hundred 
miles to the cast, also on the Mediterranean coast, with Benghazi its main 


population center; and the distant oases of Fezzan, four hundred miles 
south of Tripoli. Over 70 per cent cf the population (including most of the 
Italians) lives in Tripolitania. 25 per cr-nt lives in Cyrenaica, and less than 
5 per cent inhabits the southern area. The existence of two important core 
areas is, of course, a factor of considerable significance to political cohesion 


within the Stale. 


During World War II British forces occupied portions of northern 
Libya, while French forces were in the Fezzan. Following the war the British 
proposed a ten-year interim period during which Libyans could be trained 
for independence, but this proposal was blocked In the United Nations by 
other countries (particularly France. Egypt, and the Soviet Union), schich 
were jealous of Britain’s power in the area. No workable solution could 
he found for a trusteeship status for the area (among other things it was 
feared that under a trusteeship arrangement Soviet power might be able 
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to establish itself in North Africa), and thus Libya was e\entually granted 
independence by the United Nations. 

In the brief time between the United Nations decision for Libyan inde- 
pendence (November, 1949) and the actual start of self-rule, Libyan 
authorities were faced with the problem of obtaining trained personnel for 
the necessary government posts. The emir of Cyrenaica was eventually 
chosen as king by the national assembly, and the cities of Tripoli and Beng- 
hazi were designated as twin capitals, with the parliament meeting alter- 
nately in each city. In December. 1951. Libya became an independent State. 

Libya’s poverty was even greater than that of Tunisia or Eg\pt. Over 
90 per cent of the country’s inhabitants were illiterate at the lime of inde- 
pendence. There is no defense force; Libya’s independence must be guar- 
anteed by American. British, and French forces. The United States operates 
the Wheelus Air Base in northwestern Libya, near Tripoli, the only Ameri- 
can-controlled air base in this part of the Arab World. The British have 
an important naval and air base in northeastern Libya in the Tobruk area. 
The French also maintain forces in the country. I'he revenue from these 
bases represents an important source of income for the Libyan gover nment. 
Libya’s budget is also aided by subsidies from the British treasury, and 
Britain thus continues to maintain influence here in North Africa, Oil ex- 
ploration has been in progress for several years. largely by .American com- 
panies, and late in 1961 Libya began exporting oil from a field 105 utiles 
inland from the coast. Although the exact nature of the Libyan reserves 
is not known, it is expected that they may be of considerable si/e. thus 
in a few years elevating Libya from a position of poverty to one of con- 
siderable prosperity. 

Independence for a disprrted area (in contrast with condominiitrris. 
neutral zones, and United Natifms administration) is an tmusrral rtreihod 


for solving problems of political control. A decision to establish irtdepend- 
ence may, of course, fail to take into accorrnt the inability of the inhabitants 
to maintain effective independence due to a lack of internal organization, 
economic stability, or military power. In the light of the intense nationalist 


efforts in such areas as Indochina, Indonesia, and Algeria, it 


sucnis irouic 


that Libya should have received intlependcnce alrno.st as if by d<-fault, 

Tunisia. Tunisia is a relatively poor country, with a po]>uIntion of 


about 4 million and an agricrtltrrral area which is greatly limited In climate 
and surface configuration. Tunisia’s population includes over 500,1)00 Euro- 
peans, divided almost equally br-tween Frenchmen and Italians. The Euro- 
peans here, as in Algeria and Morocco, have tended to settle on th«‘ b<*st 
agricirltural lands, leaving the poorer sections for the Arab population. 
Agricirltural practices among the Arabs are often backward, and much of 
the land is in need of redevelopment. Iron ore, phosphate, lead, arul zinc- 
arc the principal mineral resources. 5Vith its r ising population. I urtisia, 
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like many other Arab States, faces difficult problems ahead in its economic 
structure. 

Education and training in Tunisia are relatively advanced, and among 
the African population there do not exist the strong centrifugal forces 
which are present between the Arabs and Berbers of Morocco. In 1957 
Tunisia abolished the office of the bey, or native ruler, and adopted a 
republican form of government. The trend away from monarchical rule 
in the Arab World may eventually spread to other countries as well, such 
as Morocco, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. 

At the time of Tunisian independence (1956) French forces were 
withdrawn, except for those at the important naval base at Bizerte. In the 
ensuing years Tunisia’s government followed a policy of friendship both 
with France and other countries of the West. Nationalist pressures con- 
tinued to grow, however, and in 1961, after failing to win from France 
a date for evacuation of the base, Tunisia began armed attacks on the 
installation. In retaliation French forces temporarily occupied the city of 
Bizerte, and in the fighting close to 1,000 Tunisians were reported to have 
lost their lives. Tunisia later broke off diplomatic relations with France, 
although the French, having evacuated the city, continue to remain in 
force at the naval base. In July, 1962, diplomatic relations were re-estab- 
lished. The French have agreed to the ultimate evacuation of the Bizerte 
base — another indication of the gradual withdrawal of French power in 
North Africa. 

Algeria. The Algerian conflict, which led to an agreement for inde- 
pendence for the countiy, cost an estimated 250,000 deaths and an expendi- 
ture by France of some $20 billion. As a result of independence nearly a 
million Europeans (most of them Frenchmen) found themselves a political 
minority among 9 million Arabs — a total which is expected to double in 
approximately twenty years. 

Although Algeria has an area of nearly 850,000 square miles, the bulk 
of the country is desert, with less than 4 per cent actually in cultivation. 
Of the area in crops o\ er one-third was in the hands of European farmer, 
although only about 25,000 European families were engaged in agriculture. 
Algerian exports, the bulk of which go to France, include iron ore, phos- 
phates, wine, fi'uits and \egetablcs, and. in the past several years, petroleum. 
Tlie Algerian oil fields are connected by pipeline with Mediterranean ports 
and ma)' in time become a very \'aluable source of income. There is low- 
grade coal and considerable water power potential in the noithern moun- 
tains. But although .Algeria has important agricultural and mineral resources, 
it also has a large and rapidly growing Moslem population, an agricultural 
structure to a considerable extent in the hands of the French, and very few 
industries to absorb the nonagricultural peoples. 

The Algerian conflict began in 1954 when the Moslem National Lib- 
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eration Front (FLN) revolted against French rule. Despite the presence 
of what finally grew to an estimated 400.000 French troops in Algeria, 
France was unable to end the guerrilla acti\'ity. Support for the insurrec- 
tionists eventually came from other Arab States as well, and ultimately 
France’s President de Gaulle began working toward an agreement leading 
to independence for Algeria, if possible in some form of association with 
France. Although the people of France. wear>- of the long struggle, generally 
came to support (or at least did not actively oppose) independence for 
Algeria, de Gaulle was faced with bitter resistance from right-wing elements 
of the French in Algeria who stood to lose many of their pi ivilcges if French 
control temiinated. De Gaulle also faced opposition from the underground 
Algerian leaders who had for years been conducting the strviggle against 
France, since they mistrusted the French and feared that independence 
might come with many conditions attached to it. One of the key points 
was sovereignty over the vast southern Sahara area which France began 
administering separately fiom populous northern Algeria in 19.‘)7. and 
which contains the bulk of the oil and natural gas deposits. The 1962 agree- 
ment between the French and .Algerian nationalist governments called for 


a cease-fire, a referendum to be l^eld in .Algeria to determine its future 
status and — should the .Algerians choose indi-pcndcnce — for Algerian sover- 
eignty over its southern area, although the Sahara’s gas and oil production 
would be shared ecjually between Algeria and France. In July, 1962. 
Algeria became completely independent. France is to lease the use of its 


military base of Mei.s-EI-Kcbir (clove to Oran) for a fifteen-year period 


renewable by agreement between the two countries, and Algeria will also 


grant France the tise of a number of airfields and other military sites. How 


long this military agreement will remain in efTect is difficult to predict in 
the light of French problems over military rights in Tunisia and Morocco. 

The French living in Algeria are to enjoy .Algerian civic rights for 
a period of three years after achievement of self-determination, after which 
they will either elect to become Algerian nationals or will in effect be 
foreigners in Algeria. For one million people (the largest European minority 
in Africa except for the Republic of South .Africa) the time is fast approach- 
ing when they must choose (I) to go back to France, where few of them 
were born and which most know only as visitors; (2) to become Algerian 


citizens; or (3) to slay on as a foreign minority in a country where they 
once were in a powerful position. Such choices have, of course, faced 
Europeans and Americans in other countries as well, but seldom have such 
a large number of people been involved. Rather than accept such a future, 
a French underground armv. the O.AS. began carrying out terroiist attacks 


as soon as the cease-fire agreement had taken effect, hoping to vn icc k the 
treaty, discourage the m(»deiates who had concluded it, and, duough the 
military, continue Frencli control in Algeria. These attacks failed to hall 
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the move toward independence, and by August, 1962, half the French popu- 
lation in Algeria had returned to France. With the loss of Algeria France’s 
African empire is reduced to the coastal territory of French Somaliland^ 
approximately 8,500 square miles in area. 

Morocco. The former protectorate of Morocco — including both the 
French and Spanish areas — became an independent State in 1956. With a 
population of over 11 million (including some 400,000 Europeans, most of 
whom are French), Morocco has a large area of cultivable land, as well 
as phosphate, iron ore, manganese, coal, and hydroelectric resources. The 
population pressure on the land is not excessive, and the area offers good 
possibilities for further economic development. 

There arc several important centrifugal forces in this country. The 
African population is divided between the Arabs, located largely in the 
plains areas, and the Berbers, who inhabit the mountains. Because of the 
concessions granted to them bv the French, some of the Berber chieftains 
remained loyal to France during times of Arab resistance to French con- 
trol. Rabat, the Moroccan capital, is a coastal town, and is surpassed in 
size by Casablanca, Marrakech, and Fes. To the rivalry between these 
regional ccntci's may eventually be added a major contest for power between 
the Berber and .Arab peoples. 

The countiy’s location both on the western Mcditeranean and on the 
Atlantic places it in a strategic militar>’ position. Following World War II 
the United States constructed four large air bases in Morocco. Permission 
for these bases was, of course, secured from France, and in 1963 the United 
States ends its use of these bases and returns them to Moroccan control. 

Less than 20 per cent of the population can read or write, and France 
for many years contended that these people were unready to assume the 
responsibilities of self-rule. Nevertheless, in late 1955 local uprisings in 
Moiocco became so intense that the French were forced to recall from 
exile Morocco’s fomicr sultan (deposed by the French for being too 
nationalistic) and to consent to an ending of Morocco’s protectorate 
status. 

The repercussions of independence for French Morocco affected the 
other dependent areas of North .Africa as well. The French protectorate 
over Tunisia was also ended, as was Spain’s protectorate in northwestern 
Morocco. Ceuta. Spain’s naxal station on the African side of the Strait of 
Gibraltar, was not included in the transfer of soxereignty to the Rabat 
government, nor xvere the port of Melilla east of Ceuta. Villa Sanjurjo, 
and the Chafarinas Isles, a group of three small islands in the Mediter- 
ranean near Melilla. Spain abo continues to control the enclax’e of Ifni 
on Morocco’s southwest coast, as xvell as Spanish Sahara to the south of 
Morocco (see page 406).* 


^ In |uK\ Mnroccti imnoiincrd ii had annoxt>d all of tho enclave of Ifni* except for tho 

ciiy of Ifni itself, which wa^ remaining tinder Spanish control. 
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Since independence the ^^oroccan government has made numerous 
claims to control of the various Spanish territories along its borders. On 
the basis of historic rights it also has claimed the westernmost portion of 
the Algerian Sahara, the newly independent (fonnerly French) State of 
Mauritania lying south of Spanish Sahara, and the northwestern portion 
of the Republic of Mali, also a former French tcrritoiT. These claims repre- 
sent an explosively divisive force in northwestern Africa. 

The Persian Gulf Oil Area 

To the west and north of the Persian Gulf is located one of the major 
oil-producing areas of the world, consisting of southwestern Iran, Iraq, 
and the eastern part of the Arabian Peninsula. 

The first discovery of oil in this area was made by a British company 
in 1908 in western Iran. By 1914 this region had become an important 
oil producer, and a pipeline had been constructed between the oil wells and 
Abadan, where a refinery had been built and from which overseas ship- 
ments could be made. By this time the search for oil had also begun to 
the west of Iran in what is now northern Iracj. Between 1918 and 1939 
oil production in the Persian Gulf area expanded rapidly. In both Iran 
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and Iraq revenue from the oil companies came to play a major role in 
national finances. During the 1930’s oil exploration was undertaken along 
the Persian Gulf coast of the Arabian Peninsula, while to the north the 
Iraqi fields were connected by pipeline with the Mediterranean coast in 
order to facilitate their exploitation. During World War II oil production 
in the Persian Gulf area was an important asset to Allied military opera- 
tions, particularly in the Middle East. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been poured into the oil-rich Arab 
States, and from the expanded impact of Western culture upon these 
countrie.s a whole new set of sociological and political problems has emerged. 
The contrasts between the rich and the poor have been accentuated as a 
result of the oil revenues, many Arabs have received educations in Western 
nations, and in countries such as Kuwait much of the new wealth has been 
directed toward improvements in health, education, and other social services. 
Se\’cral of the Arab States are now in a position to purchase sizable quanti- 
ties of military equipment from foreign powers. 

^Vith the increased oil activities Arab leaders have demanded a greater 
share in the wealth from oil operations. In 1951 the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company was nationalized, and in other oil-producing States Arab officials 
have frequently pressed foreign oil companies for higher production quotas 
and increased profits, which, if not forthcoming, might result in further 
nationalization mo\emcnts. 

By the end of 1960 the Middle East accounted for approximately 25 
pei' cent of the world oil production (see Table 12 for production by coun- 
tries). Much of the oil is sent in crude form to refineries in other parts of 
the world, although the bulk of Iran’s production is refined at Abadan, 
and there arc smaller refineries near Dammam in Saudi Arabia and on 
Bahrein Island. To facilitate transportation the Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
(Tapline), over 1.000 miles in length, was constructed across northern 
Saudi .\rabia, linking the American-controlled fields on the Persian Gulf 
with ilie Lebanese port of Saida (Sidon) on the Mediterranean. 

The oil companies controlling production in the Persian Gulf area 
arc European and American. Although the British have abandoned their 
protectorate over Kuwait, their influence remains strong in Bahrein and 
the southeastern Arabian Peninsula. The United States has close relations 
with Saudi Arabia, primarily as a result of American investments in the 
oil company in that State. For a number of years following World War II 
the United States maintained an air base at Dhahran on the Persian Gulf, 
but in 1962 it was closed to the use of all military traffic. 

Because of its gieat oil wealth Saudi Arabia has come to occupy a 
significant position in international politics in this part of the world. In 
contrast with the po\-erty existing in most of the Arab countries, the Saudi 
Arabian go\ernmcnt receives several hundred million dollars annually in 
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Source: The Sf<ire^m<?n*5 Ycar&oofc, 1962—63, cd. S. H, Steinberg, by permis- 
sion of St. Martin's Press, Inc., and Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


oil royalties, only a small percentage of which is spent on public improve- 
ments and on domestic health and education projects. The government has 
generally followed the Eg\’ptians in neutralist policies toward the Cold 
War, in attempts to reduce British influence in this part of the w’orld, in 
rivalry toward Iraq, and, of course, in hostility to Israel. Thus, on the one 
hand, Saudi Arabia derives great wealth from United States-managed oil 
operations, while on the other it pursues a course of action which is often 
inimical to the interests of the United States and of Britain. 

The development of oil resources on the Arabian Peninsula has resulted 
in a boundary controversy between Saudi Arabia and two small states along 
the Persian Gulf. These states are Abu Dhabi, one of the Trucial States, 
and Muscat (Oman), an independent sultanate. The dispute involves the 
location of Saudi Arabia’s boundaries with respect to the Buraimi Oasis, 
an area containing valuable oil reserves. If the oasis is located within the 
territory of Saudi Arabia, the Arabian-American Oil Company will develop 
the oil; if it is not, the Iraq Petroleum Company, in which the British are 
strongly represented, will carry out the exploitation. Boundaries in this area 
ha\c never been clearly delimited. One of the interesting aspects of the 
dispute was the British complaint that the Saudi Arabians have been spend- 
ing enormous sums of monev bribing local chieftains in this area to switch 
their allegiance from the ruler of Abu Dhabi and the sultan of Muscat to 
the king of Saudi .Arabia. British-led troops from the Trucial Oman states 
have been in occupation in the oasis for several years to prevent its absorp- 
tion by Saudi Arabia, although as yet no oil reserves have been developed 
in the area. 

The changing nature of oil politics in the Persian Gulf area was illus- 
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trated in 1961 by the discovery of what may turn out to be an extremely 
valuable oil field at Murban in the sheikdom of Abu Dhabi. Exploratory 
work was carried out by the Iraq Petroleum Company; if estimates of the 
oil reseiTcs prove correct, the new field may reduce Britain’s dependence 
both on Iraq (where the government has repeatedly threatened to nation- 
alize foreign oil holdintzsl and on Kuwait, which may in time become the 
victim of Iraqui irridentism. About half the field is in territory which is 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. The potential there and in the olTshore field bein'? 
developed in the Persian Gulf near Das Island will greatly enhance Abu 
Dhabi’s importance to the British. 

The unusual political pattern along the western shore of the Persian 
Gulf is subject to disturbances not only from Saudi Arabia to the west 
but also from countries to the north and east. Iran has laid claim to the 
oil-rich Bahrein Island, since it was ruled by the Iranians until late in the 
eighteenth centurs’. Iraq in 1961 claimed Kuwait on the basis of hisioiic 
control of that area, a move opposed strongly by the British. Later the 
Iraqui government made vague assertions of sovereignty over areas along 
the western shore of the Persian Gulf to the south of Kuwait. In these 
areas the British advise the ruling sheiks and assist them in the maintenance 
of their defense forces. In the Trucial Oman Stales, wheie some 90.000 
Arabs are contiolled by seven sheiks, there is a British-officered army, 
known as the “Trucial Oman Scouts’’— a highly mobile foicc which keeps 
the peace among warring sheiks, and. as in the ca''C of the Bmaimi dispute, 
protects the area against outsiders. But heie. in this stiategic and (in some 
parts) oil-rich area, where the Biitish maintain a light control over tlic 
local sheiks, and they in turn wield absolute control over their subjects, 
the winds of change are also bound to come, whether througli popular 
unrest or expansion into the region by neighboiing Stales. 

In August. 1962, an agreement was reached in London on the meiger 
of the British colony of Aden (area, 75 square miles) with the Federation 
of South Arabia, the western portion of the Aden Protectorate, which 
stretches along the coast from Aden to the borders of Muscat and Oman. 
Within the total protectorate are sheikdoms, sultanates, and emirates, 
all of which are under some degree of British control or influence. Ten of 
these are included in the Federation of South Arabia, which is being more 
closely organized politically both as a move against Yemeni irridentism and 
as a step toward what may in time become independent statehood. The 
eastern Aden Protectorate, which includes the liadhramaut — a 3f)0-mile- 
long canyon in whicli are a sti ing of ancient oases — is very loosely organized, 
and the boundaries between this area and Saudi Arabia have never been 
delciinined. In time various units of the eastern protectorate may elect to 
join the Federation of South Arabia. 


Si LI 
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CHANGING POWER PATTERNS IN THE ARAB WORLD 


Since the end of World War II the decline of British and French power 
in the Arab World has been accompanied by the rise of Arab nationalism, 
the creation of Israel, the growth of United States influence in the area, 
and the incipient pressures of the Soviet Union. With Algeria’s independ- 
ence French influence has virtually ended except for military bases in 
Tunisia, French economic cultural ties in its former North African territories, 
and France’s share in the oil and natural gas of the Algerian Sahara. Britain 
retains a hold along the eastern and southern borders of the Arabian Pen- 
insula as well as some indirect influence in Libya. 

Arab nationalism has been expressed not only in the achievement of 
independence but also in the adoption of “neutralist” policies on the part 
of most of the Arab States. In both Egypt and Iraq pro-\Vestern rulers 
were overthrown by revolution. Jordan. Syria, and Morocco have teiTninated 
agreements with Western states for the maintenance of military bases on 
their soil, and Tunisia has in cfTect done likewise, although the French 
continue by force to utilize the Bizertc base. The Arab States still maintain 
an economic blockade on Israel and have at times harassed the Israelis 
from across the border. 

Yet the growth of Arab nationalism has also led to diversities within 
the Arab ^Vorld. Eg\pt. with the largest population of any of the Arab 
States, has attempted to becorno a dominant force, through the United 
Arab Republic"' and through mancuverings for leadership of the “neutralist” 
policies of the Arab World. In this latter task Eg)’pt has been challenged, 
first, by Iraq, which since 1958 has also sought a position of power, and, 
second, by Morocco. ^Vhile Iraq looks south to the oil areas of the Persian 
Gulf, Egypt has sought to expand its influence southward through Sudan 
and northern Eritrea, and Morocco has been pressing its territorial claims 
south\vard at the cxjjcnse of Spanish and former French territories. 

Soviet influence in the .Arab World has been more indirect than direct, 
that is, it has sought more to weaken ^Vestern ties there than actively to 
expand Soviet power. In most of the Arab States there are local Communist 
parties; at times these have achieved temporary positions of importance, 
as in Iraq, Egypt, and Syria. The Soviets have built a new port, Hodcida, 
for ^"emcn, and have given military aid to the ^’emeni as well. The British 
in Aden have cause for concern over the prospects of an armed Yemen, 
since that country has a long-standing border dispute with the British 
over the northern limits of the .Aden Protectorate. 


United Aral) Uepublic. cunsisHng of Ey>Tit and Syria* incUidcU for a lime the Kingdom of 
Yemen on die southe.isleni shore of thv Hed Sea as well. During tins time the republic uns otficially 
designated us *'*lhc Uuitt'd Arab State*;.** Yemen, u mountainous country ruled by one of the worlds 
la^t absohile monarch', <.onttuue<l to ruuintaiii its intcruul status but t'ooprmtcd with the UAR 
in defense and foreicn polits. This artifici.il union was dissolved .some months before the final 
break-np of the United .\r.ih Iti public. By the sprinc of 1963 there were efforts to re-cstnblish the 
United Arab Republic, linking Epy^pt with Syria and Iraq. 
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United States policy toward the Arab AVorld has been complicated 
by several factors, among them American support for Israel, the difficulties 
of choosing which groups to support in the various contro^■e^sics between 
Arab countries and America’s west European allies, and the problems of 
erecting an anti-Soviet military alliance (CENTO 1 of the countries between 
Europe and India which arc close to the Soviet borders. Such an alliance 
has at times included Turkey (also a NATO power), Iraq. Iran, and 
Pakistan. The 1958 revolution in Iraq, with its anti-Western consequences, 
destroyed an important link in this defense system, and there is icason to 
doubt the efficacy of Iran in any military "containment scheme. FinalK the 
loss to Britain of its bases in Jordan and to the United States of its militaiy 
rights in Saudi Arabia serve further to weaken the \Vcst’s military position 

there. 

IRAN 

Iran lies beyond the limits of the Arab World as defined he.e, hut 
it is considered in this chapter because of its role in the oil developments 
and because of its geographic location. 


Forces of Unity and Diversity 

Iran consists of a vast plateatt, ditided bv nume.ous highland areas 
into a series of cultivable tracts, and a fesv coastal loulands. The terrain 
oilers no central unifying area for the State; rather there are several core 
areas. Most of Iran is desert or semidesert, and communications helueen 
the capital, Tehran, and other population centers arc poor. T he mot ement 
of people and of ideas thoiighoiit much of the couiiliT is not tvell developed. 

and Tehran’s control is ueak in many provincial areas. 

From a cultural point of view there is remarkable unity throughout 
Iran on the basis of tradition and religion. It is this cultural unity more 
than any other factor, which has |)rcscncd Iran as a cohesive political 
unit. Unlike the inhabitants of most other Moslem States, the Iranians 
belong largely to the Shiite sect. Major minority groups among the total 
population of over 20 million include some 2 million Azerbaijanis and 
800.000 Kurds in the northwestern part of the State, as well as over .lOO.- 
000 other persons belonging to various tribes throughout Iran whose lan- 
guages differ from that of the majority of Iranians. Trib.al leaders slill 
exercise considerable control over their people, and only recently has Teh- 
ran’s authority become strongly felt in these non-Iranian-speakmg areas. 


Foreign Control in Iran 

At the beginning of the twentieth century Iran, then known as Persia, 
was a weak but independent State. The principal external pressures ex- 
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erted on it at this time were from Great Britain and Russia, the former 
moving northward from the Arabian Sea— Persian Gulf area, and the latter 
pressing south from the Caspian Sea region and its long border with Iran. 
British military power was also stationed in India, along Iran’s eastern 
border. In 1907 the British and Russian governments agreed to establish 
zones of influence in Iran, thus developing the country as a buffer between 
the power spheres of the two States. Although the foreign spheres of influ- 
ence in Iran were abandoned after World AVar I, a Soviet-Iranian agree- 
ment was concluded in 1921 whereby Russia was permitted to send armed 
reinforcements to Iran in case that country’ should be invaded by a third 
power and used as a base for aggression against the Soviet Union. 

During World War II Soviet forces occupied northern Iran to protect 
military supply lines running north to the U.S.S.R. from the Persian Gulf. 
By agreement with the Iranian government foreign occupation troops were 
to leave the country within six months of the end of World \Var II, but 
in the spring of 1946 Russian forces were still in Azerbaijan Province in 
northwestern Iran. Inhabited largely by Turkic-speaking peoples, Azerbai- 
jan (area 41,000 square miles; population 2^ million) is one of the best- 
watered parts of Iran and thus an important agricultural area. Past rela- 
tions between Azerbaijan and Tehran have not always been friendly, and 
the Soviets, during their period of occupation, sought to establish an 
autonomous people’s republic in the area with clo.se ties to the U.S.S.R., 
where there is also an Azerbaijani population. In the face of strong pres- 
sure from the United Nations, the Soviets finally withdrew their forces 
from Iranian Azerbaijan in May, 1946, and the movement for a people’s 
republic there quietly collapsed. 


The Kurds 

I'he Rus.sians also fostered an independence movement among the 
Kurds, a cultural group of about 2/2 million people spread out over five 
Stales — Iran, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. The Kurds, united 
by the common use of the Kurdish language, are primarily nomadic tribes- 
men, lix ing in the mountain masses southeast of the Black Sea and adjoin- 
ing areas to the soutli. Because of their relative isolation and their militaiy 
traditions, they have managed to retain considerable independence of action 
in their rugged homeland, regardless of the power or powers nominally 
contiolling tlie territory in which they live. A delegation allegedly repie- 
•«cnting the Kurds apjjcaicd before the \’ersailles Conference in 1919 and 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945, seeking an independent Kurdish 
Stale to be created from parts of Turkish, Syrian, Iraqi, and Iranian ter- 
ritory. The political demands of the Kirrds appealed to the Soviets after 
the occupation of Azerbaijan in 1941, and tlie Russians assisted the Kurdish 
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nationalists, hoping thereby to weaken Iran, Iraq, and Turkey in the areas 
close to the Soviet frontier. 

The Oil Crisis in Iran 

Iranian nationalism, which reached a climax in the 1951 nationaliza- 
tion of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, eventually resulted in widespread 
economic and political difficulties for the countiy. In response to what they 
termed the illegal seizure of the company, the British established a world- 
wide boycott of Iranian oil. Since profits from the sale of oil normally 
represented about 40 per cent of Iran’s national rc\cnuc. the boycott created 
enormous financial hardships for the State. Because of internal political 
and economic problems the Iranian Communist (Tudeh) party became 
the strongest political group in the country. 

By 1953 strikes and riots were a frequent occurrence, and the State 
appeared to be in danger of a Communist-inspired revolution. 5'et if a 
major Communist uprising took place, British and American forces could 
not intervene (even at the invitation of the Iranian government) without 
risking Soviet armed intervention by right of the 1921 Soviet-Iranian agree- 
ment. In August, 1953, an army-led revolt resulted in the establishment of 
a pro-Western government in Tehran, and gradually the danger of a Com- 
munist revolt subsided. An arrangement was worked out to compensate the 
British for their loss of investments in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
the boycott was lifted, and eventually Iran concluded military agreements 
with Britain and the United States. A consortium was formed to handle 
Iranian oil production and international sale. Iran, however, still faces 
internal problems, which have been brought on by the extreme poverty 
of most of its people, the presence of a strong landholding class which 
opposes major land-reform programs, and the existence of a strong, though 
illegal. Communist party, ready to capitalize on popular discontent at the 
earliest opportunity. Because of the countiVs location and resources, its 
political future is a inattei of great concern to all the major world powers. 
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14 

AFRICA— THE WEST AND NORTHEAST 


• Between Arab North Africa and the belt of equatorial States lies a broad 
transition zone mcasurin" nearly 4,500 miles from east to west, and 1,200- 
1,500 miles north to south. ^Vithin this zone arc nearly 100 million people, 
as well as almost half the States which have achieved self-rule since \Vorld 
War II. Colonialism remains now only in a few coastal enclaves and in the 
extreme northwest in the desert strip of Spanish Sahara. Here is an area 
wliich Itas experienced more rapid political changes in recent years than 
almost anywhere else on the globe, an area in which the final patterns of 
political and economic adjustment are obviously not yet completely evolved. 
Many of the newly independent States would score poorly on the test for 
[jolitical viability; yet because of contemporary’ power relationships they 
were permitted to achieve, and {at this writing) to retain, independence 
in the face of enormous obstacles. In this chapter some of these obstacles 
to national viability will be examined. 

The area to be considered he>e extends from the southern boundaries 
of tlic countries bordering the Mediterranean (Morocco, Algeria, Libya, 
and Egypt) to the northern borders of the Congo (the former Belgian 
Congo),' Uganda, and Kenya. Such a classification puts Gabon and Congo 
as parts of west Africa, although by location, climate, and vegetation they 
arc “ecjuatoi ial” countries. Politically and historically, however, they are 
moic closely associated witli the areas to the north and west than they are 
with the foinier Belgian Congo. .An arbitrary division has been made between 


‘ ]\> C'oiifiisitm t)u* ConKo w iU be refrrrcil to as '‘the Congo/’ while the 

neighboring former territory of French Equatorial Africa will be *'Congo«' 


•» 
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Figure 7fi. Africa: Poinitation Di*>inOuiton. 


west and northeast Africa, the boundary beinsi Sudan (former An'j:lo- 
Eg>ptian Sudan), which extends southAsaid from Ey^pt to U^atrda and 
Kenya, sepaiatini( Chad and the Central African Republic on the west 
from Ethiopia on the east. Because of its close ties with Eir\pt Sudan was 
treated in the chapter on tlie Arab World, and will thus be omitted from 
detailed treatment here. 

WEST AFRICA 

West Africa embraces over V /2 million square miles and has a popu« 
lation of about 75 million, of whom 4.5 per cent live in the one Slate of 
Nigeria. No other west African Slate, except Ghana, in 1960 had as many 
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Table 13 


POLITICAL UNITS AND PEOPLES IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Unit 

Areo 

Poouloi*oi>— 1960 

(»a. ml.) 

NoTives 

Whiles 

Others 

Independent Slates 
Burundi 

10,500 

2.500,000 

2,000 


Central African Republic 

238,000 

1,192,000 

1,000 


The Congo 

904,991 

13,540,000 

3.000 





(est.) 


Ethiopia 

457,800 

18.000,000 
(1958 cst.) 

3,000 


Federation of Nigeria 

350,291 

35.290,000 

7,000 


Gabonese Republic 

103,000 

420.000 

1.000 


Ghana 

Islamic Republic of 

91,840 

6,687,000 

4,000 


Mauritania 

416,100 

261,000 

500 

466,000 Arabs 

Liberia 

43,000 

2,500,000 
(1958 esi.) 

2,000 


Malagasy Republic 

227,950 

5,1 10,000 

74.000 


Repui)lic of Cameroun 

184,000 

3.207,000 

1 6,000 


Rcpiil)lic of Chatl 

496,000 

2,571,000 

5.000 


Rcpiililic of the Cattigo 

132,000 1 

794.000 

1.500 


R(*|)iil)lic of Dahomey 

43,800 

2.000.000 

3,000 


Rrnol)!i<‘ of Chiinoa 

94,945 

2.725,000 

2.000 


% 

Re])ublic of Ivory C'oast 

123,000 

3,100.000 

15.000 


Rc[)iil)lic of Mali 
Republic of Niger 

460,500 

4,300.000 

7,000 


494,600 

2.800.000 

3.000 


Republic of Senegal 

80.600 

2.590,000 

7.000 


Re[)iiblic <tf Togo 
Republic of Upper N’olta 

22,002 

1 .090.000 

1,000 


1 06,000 

4.000.000 

4.000 


Rw.uula 

10.400 

2,385.000 

1 ,000 


Sierra Leone 

27.924 

2,500,000 
(1960 e.st.) 

2,000 


Somali Republic 

266,275 

1 .870.000 

1,000 


I'anganvika 

362.274 

9.123.000 

23.000 

87.000 Indians 

y 

Uganda 

93,981 

6,437,000 

1 1 ,000 

72,000 Indians 



' 4,000 .Arabs 

Brilidi Possessions 

Bechuanaland 
( iambia 

Kenva 

275,000 

4,003 

224,960 

293.000 

326.000 
6.269,000 

4,000 

500 

68,000 

174,000 Indians 

4 

39,000 .Arabs 

Northern Rhodesia 

290,300 

2.345.000 

75.000 

10,000 Indians 

Nvasaland 

48,442 

2,808,000 

9,000 

11.000 Indians 

y 


2.000 Colored 

Soutliern Rhodesia 

150.327 

2.840.000 

215.000 

15.000 Indians 

Zanzibar (inch Pemba) 

French Possessions 

1 ,020 

280,000 

500 

18.000 Indians 

French Somaliland 

8,500 

60,000 

4,000 

3.000 .Arabs 

Porlu;!>uese Possessions 
Angola (and C’.abinda'' 

481,350 

4.255,000 

1 20,000 


Mozambique 

297.731 

6.200.000 

70.000 


Portuguese Guinea 

1 3.948 

567.000 

3,000 


Sao Tome and Principe . 

372 

59.000 

1,000 
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Toble 1 3^(Coolmuedl 

POLITICAL UNITS AND PEOPLES IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Unit 

Ar^a 
(jQ. ml.) 

Poculotiori — 1960 


j Whii<^5 


Spanish Possessions 
Spanish Guinea 

Spanish Sahara 

10.831 

102.703 





Source: The Statesman's Ycarhnok, 1961-^2, S. H. Steinhorg (vt\.) (Now York and London: 
St. Martinis and Macmillan), and Goode's World Atlas, Edward B. Esponshade. Jr. (od.) ( 1 Ith 
Edition; Chicago: Rand McNally, I960). 


as 5 million inhabitants. Except for a few specific areas there was relatively 
little economic development of west Africa by the Europeans prior to 1957. 
In southern Ghana and in parts of Ni'^^eria are the only extensive road or 
rail facilities: only two railroads in west .Africa extended inland to serve 
landlocked regions, one fiom Bamako in French Sudan (now Mali) to 
Dakar, Senegal, and the other from Ouagadougou. Upper A'olta. to the port 
of Abidjan in Ivory Coast. Prior to 1957 the one independent State was 
Liberia. In March of that year the former British colony of Gold Coast 
became the self-ruling State of Ghana: since then eighteen other French 
and British territories in the area have achieved self-rule. Only British 
Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, and Spanish Guinea remain along with the dt‘s. 
ert strip of Spanish Sahara as relics of the complex colonial pattern which 
existed there for nearly thrce-quai tors of a century. 


Physical Features 

The dominant physical aspect of west Africa is the climate. North of 
15® north latitude fin the vicinity of Dakar) the average annual rainfall 
is less than 20 inches per year. Yet a few hundred miles to the south, in 
Sierra Leone and Liberia and again in southeastern Nigeria and Cameroun. 
the annual rainfall is over 80 inches per year. The distribution of rainfall, 
between the desert and the humid tropics, is shown in Figtire 79. This dis- 
tribution is important both to the pattern of natural vegetation and of eco- 
nomic activities. 'Fhe ecjiialor passes 300 miles south of Libetia. thus 
temperatures throughout the year are generally high. .Alone the- Guinea coast 
the annual range of temperature is less than 10®F.. but in the drier interior it 
ranges up to 2.5®F. The cool Canar\- Current ofT the northwest coast of 
Mauiitania and Spanish Sahara tempers the coastal climate and brings 
freejuent fog but no rain. Although there is precipitation every month of 
the year along the Guinea coast (accompanied by high humidity), in the 
interior the rainy season is in summer, with winter drought. 'I'his season- 
ality of precipitation not only alfecls agriculture but also the level of rivers, 
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Figure 79. ff est Africa. 


causing scNerc floodings in parts of the Niger, Senegal, Gambia, and other 
rivers rising in the interior. 

In the southwest from Portuguese Guinea to Ivory Coast is a belt of 
tropical rain forest which yields valuable timber, including mahogany. The 
oil palm is also important there; in Liberia, portions of the rain forest have 
been cleared for rubber plantations. The rain forest reappears in Nigeria, 
Cameroun, Spanish Guinea, and Gabon. Agriculture in the rain forest is 
frequently of the “milpa” type; the natives clear the land and farm it for 
a few’ years, after which the soil becomes exhausted and they must move 
on. In this way much of the original rain forest has disappeared to be re- 
placed by second-growth jungle. Inland from the rain forest is the more 
open forest with many deciduous trees which lose their leaves during the 
dry season. This in turn gradually gives way to the grassland (savanna), 
first the tall grasses and then, generally beyond the 20-inch annual rainfall 
line, the low' glasses. Finally this, too, gives way to the true desert shrub 
or barren areas of the Sahara Desert, occurring in the northern portions 
of Mauritania, Mali, Niger, and Chad, as well as in Spanish Sahara. 

The relief of west Africa is characterized by coastal plains rising to 
uplands in the interior — stretching from the Guinea Highlands in the west 
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to the Jos Plateau of Ni"cria in the cast, with elevations generally below 
2,000 feet. The Cameroon Mountains, on the coast of the Gulf of Guinea, 
rise to over 13,000 feet, and to the northeast, alone the Cameroun-Nieeria 
border, are other hills to ox er 5.000 feet. Most of the area east of Nieeria is 
part of the Central .African Plateau, ranging from 2,000 to 4.000 feet in 
elex’ation. Along the entire coast of west Afiica there are very few natural 
harbors. Mangrove swamps, mud flats, sandbanks, and offshore bars make 
this an inhospitable coast with xery few good anchorages. Among the major 
rivers are the Niger, xvhich rises in the Guinea Highlands and flows through 
four countries to the sea. the Senegal, the Gambia, the Benue, a tributarv 
to the Niger, and the Volta, the major rixer of Ghana. 


Nistoricul Background 

West Africa xvas for many years an area of penetration by .Arabs fiom 
Egx’pt and the North .African coast. The .Arabs came not only as con- 
querors and merchants but abo as settlers and exen now the peoples of the 
northern areas are largely .Arab. The xvest African Negroes, dixided into 
many tribal groups, weie frc<iuently at tiie mercy of the Arabs. Among the 
major empires of the pre-European era xvere the Ghana Empire of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries and the Mali Empire of the foirrteenth cen- 
tury. both based in the semiarid interior near the Niger Rix’or. By the 
middle of the fifteenth centirrv Portuguese seamen had passt'd south of tin- 
Sahara barrier and explored the Guinea coast, and iir 1481 the first per- 
manent settlement had been ntade on the Gold Coast. Bv the Treaty of 
Tordesillas (1494) Portirgal had been granted title to all newly discovered 
lands east of .50® west longitirde— an area which included all of west Afr ica. 
At this early date the States of northwestern Ertrope had not yet dexeloped 
their maritime facilities to the point where they xvere ready to undertake 
expeditions to the west .African coastal region, so that Portugal had a rela- 
tively free hand in the early exploration and devrdopincnl of the area. A 
string of forts was established on the Girrnea coast to guard the Portugirese 
trade in gold, ivory, and slaves, while other settlements xvere located further 
south on the west coast (in what is now Angola) and on the east coast 
(Mozambique and Kenya). Portirgirese colonial interests, howexcr, were 
directed more toward Brazil aiul the Far East than toward Africa, and 
little effort was made to halt the gradiral expansion in this area of other 
European States during and after tire seventeenth century. In 1618 thr* Brit- 
ish established a fort at Gambia in west .Africa, and soon settlements were 
also developed along the Gitinea coast by Holland. France. Druimaik. and 
the German state of Brandenburg-Prussia. 

The chief objectiv<‘s trf the European powers in this part of .Africa 
from the mid-sexenteenth to rnid-nineteenth centrrries xvere (11 to develop 
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the lucrative trade in slaves, gold, and ivory and (2) to safeguard their 
sea lanes to the Indies. The European development of the African coastal 
areas continued slowly during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
little effort was made to investigate the interior of the continent, either for 
commercial exploitation or for the establishment of political control. The 
lack of major indentations in the coast, of good harbors, and of navigable 
waterwavs extending inland into the continent, the obstacles of tropical 
forests and hostile tribes, the absence of readily available riches, and finally 
the greater opportunities for wealth in the New World and the Orient com- 
bined to discourage European penetration into west Africa until four cen- 
turies after the first settlement of the coasts. 

Ninctccnth-centur>' explorers finally acquainted European governments 
and businessmen with the wealth of Africa. “\Vhen European industrializa- 
tion had developed a need for raw materials that yearly grew more active, 
when vacant spaces in the Pacific, the Far East, and southern and western 
Asia had been allocated, with South America a politically closed world on 
account of the Monroe Doctrine, Africa was the only large free reajm m 
which political power and colonial trade could yet be won together.”- Not 
until 1870 did the political division of west Africa finally get under way, 
and within thirty years practically the entire area had been partitioned. 

There were various motives for the rapid movement to acquire terri- 
tories in the late nineteenth centur>-. Among these were commercial cx- 
jiloitation. desire for national prestige, attem))ts to suppress the illegal slave 
trade, missionarv activities, and jealousy over the expansion of territorial 
control l)y rival powers. The race for territorial expansion was at first a 
rather haphazard affair, with numerous and conflicting claims, but at the 
Berlin Conference of 1884-85 the European powers agreed to regularize 
their imperialism in order to avoid serious clashes. The treaty which was 
drafted at the conference made no mention (other than to denounce slav- 
eryl of the tights of the Africans themselves, but it drew up a code of 
ethics foi territorial expansion by providing that no State was to establish 
a new claim in .\frica without first notifying the other powers, that recog- 
nition of territorial claims must depend on effective occupation, and that 

all disputes were to be settled by arbitration. 

The territorial scramble in west Africa during the late nineteenth cen- 
tury invoKed France. Germany, Italy. Belgium, Portugal, and Biitain. 
Spain, the sc\cnth colonial power in Africa, merely retained the small 
possessions it had acijuired in the early years of overseas explorations in the 
Gulf of Guinea area and to the north along the Atlantic coast. France, 
luulng suffered deft'at at the hands of the Germans during the Fianco- 
Piussian War (1870-711. wished to regain its national prestige, and from 

• J,rtiah Hotmail. I'hi- \< u- Wort, I ( Nt w York: World Book Company. 1928). p. 637. Used by 

i>tTTiUNN»ni U. (*• Bonn ni. III. 
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their bases along the Atlantic and Guinea coasts the French pres^ccl inland 
to acquire control over wliat became French West Africa and French Equa- 
torial Africa. France also established a base on the lower Red Sea coast 
as a nucleus for what later became Fiench Somaliland. 

The German states were unified in 1871, but until the mid-1880’s the 
German gos’ernment had little inteie>t in nccjuiriny; colonies in Africa be- 
cause of the difficulties and expense invoKed and the treneral lack of knowl- 
edge about the area’s potentialities. .After the Berlin Conference, however, 
the Germans began Jiioving rapidly to secure their countrx’s “place in the 
sirn.” Treaties were signed with native ritlers along the Guinea coast, in 
southwest Africa, and in the eastern sector of the continent, which placed 
these areas under German protection and .set up commercial establishments 
to develop Africa’s resources. 

Portugal also partook of the new im|)erialist spirit in the closing years 
of the nineteenth ccntirry. In Porttrinrese Guinea on tlie northwest .African 
coast and on the islands of Sao Tome and Princi])e in the Gulf of Guinea 
Portugal strengthened its colonial holdinirs. The British, after 1870. ex- 
panded their power in the Gold Coast and Nigeria in the face of o[)f)osing 
claims bv Germany aird France, as well as retaining their coastal holdings 

of Gambia and Sierra Leone, dating back to the sesenteemh eentui v. Onlv 

* # 

Liberia remained free of Fatropean control. Rstalrlished as a home for freed 
American slaves early in the nineteerrth centiuy. it became a republic in 
1847 and was siibsequenily iccogni/ed by several Eitropean Stales. Amer- 
ican interests in the area undoirbtcdly contributed it) the reluctance of the 
European powers to annex the country. 

By the beginning of the twentieth centirry the political map of west 
Africa had been cornpletr'd. France controlled t^^o enormous areas — I'tonch 
West Africa and French Congo flater French Ec|uatorial .Afiic.r) — which 
were subdivided into territories. latcT to become independent countries. The 
boirndarics of these territoii<*s were fre(|itently superimposed on exi'>ting tr ibal 
paticins. Geirnany controlkd 'I'ogoland on the CJuinca toast and the C^arn- 
eroons cast of Nigeria. Portugal. Spain, and Britain also had unconriecled 
coastal holdings, in addition to whi<h the Briti'-h controlled Nigrni.r. by 
far the mo.st po[)irlous area f)f west .Afri<a. Following World W.ir' I Ger- 
many’s two tcrrilotics were di\'i<led between Britain and France. 

I'hc drive for independence began in 19.')7 with the establishment of 
Ghana under the leadership of its jjresident, Dr. Kwarne Nkrtrmah. In the 
following year the peoj)les of France’s Overseas Territories were given the 
choice of either fl) separating completely from the French Community, 
(2) remaining as Overseas I'errilories. (3) becoming Overseas Departments 
(and thus more closely integrated with France), or (4) becoming airtono- 
mous states in the French Comrnurrity. Of the twelve territories in Firmch 
West and French Equatorial Africa, eleven chose lo become autonomous 
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States; French Guinea alone opted to separate from the Community, and 
in September of that year Guinea became an independent State. 

In the months following Guinea’s withdrawal from the French Com- 
munity, pressure mounted on the Paris government to permit other Over- 
seas Territories to achieve self-rule but also to remain within the Com- 
munity. Eventually the French constitution was amended, permitting an 
autonomous State of the Community to become independent within the 
Community, providing a resolution to that effect has been adopted by the 
State’s legislative assembly and confirmed by a popular referendum. During 
1960 the remaining eleven territories of French West and French Equa- 
torial Africa became independent. The former French Sudan had joined 
with Senegal in January, 1959. to form the Federation of Mali — a union 
which lasted until August, 1960, when they became separate independent 
States. 

The political futures of Togoland and the Camcroons were a problem 
for the United Nations Trusteeship Council. In 1956 the people of British 
Togoland had voted to join the soon-to-be-constituted State of Ghana — a 
union which was carried out in March, 1957, at the time of Ghana s 
achievement of independence. French Togoland became the independent 
Republic of Togo in 1960. The French Camcroons became the independ- 
ent Republic of Cameroun on January 1, 1960, in accoj dance with the 
wishes of its people. In February of the following year a plebiscite was 
sponsored by the United Nations in both the northern and southern por- 
tions of the British Camcroons to decide their political future. A majority 
of the \oters of the southern Camcroons opted in favor of union with the 
fonner French Cameroon (in part because of their fear of domination by the 
Ibo peoples of neighboring Nigeria), while the vote in the northern portion 
was for integration into Nigeria. 

Britain in 1961 granted independence to Nigeria and in the same year 
to Sierra Leone, leaving only Gambia among the former British colonics in 
West Africa. France’s colonics there are now gone. The territories of Spain 
and Portugal, however, remain politically unchanged, except for the cession 
l)y Spain of the protectorate of Southern Morocco to the State of Morocco 
in April. 1958.^ Here then, as in Latin America, are a scries of predomi- 
nantly small, weak, independent States, but (unlike the case in Latin Amer- 
ica) States which do not enjoy the physical and political isolation which 
Latin America did during most of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. 


’ Thr protcctor;»tp of Soulhom Morocco separated Morocco itself from Spanish Sahara. In Janiiarj^ 
1938, the Spanii-h co' cniniint ch.anEcd the status of Spanish West Africa (which included Spams 
S.ihara. the enclave of Ifni to the north, and the protectomte of Southern Morocco) so that l>o 
Ifni and Spanish Sahara het-ame African provinces, administered directly by Madrid— as are t c 
two pro\intes comprisinc the CanarN* Islands off the coast of Spanish Sahara. Soutlicrn Morocco 
WAS then ceded to its northern neighbor. 
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Economic Structure 

The economy of most of west Africa is based on agriculture — both sub- 
sistence agriculture and grazing, as well as commercial agriculture for ex- 
port. Largely because of its climate west Africa has never attracted lar^^e- 
scale European settlement for farming; thus the problem of ‘Svhite reser\^cs’’ 
and of large European communities is not present there. Efforts have been 
made to train native fanners in order to check soil erosion and soil ex- 
haustion, as well as to halt the burning of large areas and the o\crstocking 

of grazing grounds. So far as commercial crops are concerned, west Afi ica 

• • - 

IS important for peanuts, rubber, cacao. cofTee, bananas, cotton, and palm 
oil, as well as timber, particularly in Gabon and Sierra Leone. Hancc. 
Kotschar, and Petercc, in their description of export production in .Africa, ■* 
noted the existence of productive “islands” in vast seas of emptiness. 
Among these are: 

1. The peanut area of Senegal and Gambia. 

2. The banana and mineral area of the lies dc Los and the rail belt 
in the Republic of Guinea. 

3. The Firestone rubber plantations in Liberia. 

4. The coffee, cacao, banana, and forest-product areas of the Ivory 
Coast. 

5. Tlic cacao and timber area of Ghana, one of the richest mineral 
zones of Africa and the leading cacao-pioducing area of the world. 

6. The cacao and limber areas of the Wester n Region of Niger ia and 
the palm-products area of the “Oil Rivers” district of the Eastern 
Region. 

7. The timber- area of Gabon. 

8. The islands of the Gulf of Guinea (cacao and coffee).'' 

They also noted other islands, such as the peanut and cotton regions of 
northern Nigeria and the cotton belt of the Central African Republic and 
Chad, then cited the following irrineral islands: 

1. The bauxite and iron-ore area of Guinea. 

2. The Bomi Hills of Liberia — iron ore. 

3. Southwestern Ghana, where west Africa’s major mineral production 
is centered within a remarkably small radius. Manganesi-, gold, 
diamonds, and bauxite are produced. 

4. The iron-ore and diamond areas of Sierra Leone. 

5. The Nigerian Jos Plateau tin-columbiurn area.® 


* HuiKf. V. K<>t!>cliur. and H. J. PHirtc, "Source Art-as of Exixirt Frodnition 

Ainta. The Gcnumphical /Uticu;, LI (lOOiJ, 487-SOO. Note particularly the tii.tp 
Of rkport production. 
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In addition to these are the rich manganese reserves now being de- 
veloped in Gabon, the iron ore deposits of Mauritania, as well as such other 
resources as copper (Mauritania), manganese (Mali), and oil (Gabon). 
Much of west Africa has received only superficial attention from geologists, 
and the area may in time become one of the world’s important sources for 
minerals and power fuels. 

The lack of economic development throughout a majority of west 
Africa is evidenced by the shortage of roads, railroads, port facilities, power 
plants, and manufacturing establishments. Only southern Ghana, western 
Senegal, and parts of Nigeria can be said to have anything approaching an 
adequate transportation netsvork to serve their economic needs. Each of 
the coastal States has a major port (frequently the capital and largest 
city) ; Nigeria has two ports, Lagos and Port Harcourt, while Ghana has 
Accra and Tokoradi. Since economic penetration of these coastal States 
took place largely from the sea. it is not surprising that much of their eco- 
nomic development and population concentration are located close to the 
water. In Cameroun, however, the capital, Yaounde, is situated about 200 
miles inland from the hot. humid coast, in an upland region of cacao pro- 
duction, while Nigeria’s Northern Region is a center for cotton and peanuts. 
Many of the coastal states extend inland to what Harrison Church de- 
scribed as “The Poor Intermediate or Middle Belt of West Africa.” Con- 
cerning this, he wrote: 

... it is estimated that several million, perhaps twelve 
million, Africans were taken out of .Africa in the course of a thou- 
sand years of Arab slave-dealing and of five hundred years by 
Europeans and Americans. Vast areas were depopulated, by 
actual removal of people, by peoples fleeing from slave raiders, 
and as a result of slave raiding which left the populations too 
small to reduce the vegetation harbouring tsetse flies and mosqui- 
toes. 

For this and other reasons, vast areas of low population 
density are among the outstanding features of modern Africa. The 
interior of ^Vest Africa sufTered from the Arab and European 
slave trades. One of its major modern problems is the Inter- 
mediate or Middle Belt between the rain forests and the savannah. 

On a population map it is startingly clear. Not only are people 
few, but the soils and the vegetation degraded. The belt has all the 
liabilities of the rain forests and savannah (c.g., their diseases), 
but none of their assets. From the Ivory Coast to Nigeria, this is 
a vast negative zone which, for example, the railways cross with- 
out finding any significant traffic.^ 


^ n. J. ilurri.son Church, “The Impact of the Outer World on Africa,*' in Ea$t and Moodie (eds.). 
The Chrtiighig WorW, pp. 733—84. 
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Five States have no seacoast. These are Mali, Niger, Chad, Upper 
Volta, and the Central African Republic. Both Mali and Upper Volta are 
connected by rail with seaports, while the Central African Republic borders 
on the navigable Ubangi River, a tributary to the Congo. Niger and Chad 
must send their products to the rail system of Nigeria and via this to Lagos 
or Port Harcourt. 

The Countries of the Arid North 

This first subdivision of west Africa is taken to include six states — 
Mauritania, Mali, Niger, Chad, Senegal, and Upper Volta — as well as two 
colonial territories, Spanish Sahara and Gambia. 

Mauritania. The Islamic Republic of Mauritania has an area of 419,- 
000 square miles and a population of about 700,000, divided between no- 
madic Moors in the northern and central areas and Negro farmers in the 
south along the Senegal River. The country is almost completely unde- 
veloped with no paved roads, no newspapers, two secondary schools, and 
one small fishing port. Before 19.57 the capital was at St. Louis, across the 
border in Senegal; in that year it was moved to Nouakchott, a desert town 
a few miles inland fiom the Atlantic coast. Mauritania is completely arid 
or semiarid. Off its coasts arc rich fishing gjounds, and in the north central 
area, near Fort Gouraud. rich iion ore iescr\cs have been discovered. A 
railroad is being constructed between this area and Port Etienne on tlie 
border of Spanish Sahara in order to develop the iron ore, which the gov- 
ernment hopes will provide much-needed capital for the country. 

Mauritania is claimed by Morocco on the grounds that it was a historic 
part of Morocco and was administered by the French as a part of the pio- 
teciorate of Morocco until as late as 1920. In the southeast the Hodh 
region, Mauritania’s richest livestock area, was transferred from what is 
now Mali in 1946 and may form the basis for another territorial claim 
against the country. 

Mall. East of Mauritania is the landlocked state of Mali, who.se cap- 
ital, Bamako, on the upper Niger River, is linked by rail with Dakar. The 
north is desert, the south largely savanna. The upper Niger is being utilized 
for irrigation, although Mali’.s chief export crop, peanuts, is concentrated in 
the northw'cst along the upper Senegal. With over 4 million people and 
few agricultural or mineral resources. Mali has activitely sought political 
union with other States. Its federation wilh Senegal failed because of 
strong centrifugal forces, among them llic fact that Senegal is richer and 
more pro-French in outlook than its eastern neighbor. After the bteak-up 
of the federation rail traffic ceased across the Mali-Senegal border. Since 
I960 the Bamako govctnin<*nt has souuht closer tics with Guinea (whidi 
*t borders) and Ghana (separated from it by Upper Volta). In 1962 Soviet 
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engineers began sur\'eying for a railroad to link Bamako with Guinea’s 
rail system at the town of Kouroussa. 

Niger and Chad. Lying east of Mali are t>vo large States, predomi- 
nantly arid or semiarid, each with populations of over 2 million concentrated 
largely in the south. Niger’s capital, Niamey, is in the extreme southwest, 
on the Niger River. The principal export crop is peanuts, gro>vn in the 
vicinity of the southern border with Nigeria. The country has reserves of 
iron ore, manganese, copper, and possibly uranium — all of them unde- 
veloped due in part to lack of transport facilities. Here, as in Mauritania, 
Mali, and Chad, most of the international boundaries pass through empty 
desert or setnidesert territory. Fort Lamy, Chad’s capital, lies close to the 
northern extension of Cameroun to Lake Chad. Actually, Chad’s territory 
extends south of the 20-inch rainfall line to an area where cotton is an 
important crop for export. Like Niger, Mali, and Mauritania, it has large 
areas which are practically uninhabited. 

Senegal and Gambia. Senegal, bordering the Atlantic, is the most 
developed of the countries of the arid north. Its capital, Dakar, is a “West- 
ernized ’ city with an excellent harbor and w’ith an airport which is impor- 
tant to trans-Atlantic tra\’el to South America. Senegal’s chief export is 
peanuts. The State surrounds on three sides the British territory of Gambia, 
consisting of the colony (Bathurst and its suburbs) and the protectorate, 
where local tribes are left largely untouched. The British, having established 
the port of Bathurst, promised the chiefs inland along the Gambia River 
protection within 10 miles of the ri\’er. The result was a territory varying 
from 7 to 25 miles in width and extending inland for about 300 miles. 
There, as in other States of the arid north, peanuts are the principal ex- 
port product. The colony has little economic viability, and there has been 
little progress toward indc[)endcnce. But although Gambia’s most logical 
future would seem to be some form of union with Senegal, Britain in 1963 
a!inoiinc<’d tliat Gambia’s 300,000 people would achic\’e self-rule early in 
1 96 i . 

Upper Volto. This country consists of a semiarid plateau, the rain 
coming only for a short time during the summer. With a population of some 
35/2 million, Upjjcr \ olta has few resources except cattle, peanuts, and cot- 
ton. Its capital, Ouagadougou, is linked by rail with the Ivory Coast port of 
Abidjan, 500 miles away, but the largely grassland country has little econom- 
ic or political raisoji d’etre. Flanked by six states — Mali, Ivory Coast, Ghana, 
Togo, Dahomey, and Niger — it appears likely to be linked in time with one 
or more of its neighbors in some form of political union. 

Spanish Sahara. This is a largely barren territory w-hich includes the 
colonies of Saguia el Harnra and Rio de Oro. It is administered from the 
Canary Islands and has a small (mostly Arab) population. Villa Cisneros, 
the only port, is noted as a fishing harbor. Spanish Sahara is claimed by 
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Morocco; if, in time, valuable mineral wealth is discovered there (as was 
done just across the border in Mauritania), the area may become a source 
of considerable friction between Morocco and Spain. 

The Humid Western Coast 

Starting with Portuguese Guinea, this area includes the States of 
Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivoiy Coast, Ghana, Togo, and DahcMney. 

Portuguese Guinea. ^Vith 14,000 square miles and 580.000 people, this 
is an area of coastal swamps, rain forest, and deciduous woodland, which has 
been developed for rice, peanuts, and palm oil. Unlike Angola and Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese Guinea has attracted few Europeans for settlement, but 
there has been no move there yet for eventual independence. Indeed, as a 
separate political entity Portuguese Guinea would have a diflicult time 
achieving economic viability. Should Portuguese control end there, this 
coastal enclave might conceivably join Guinea which adjoins It on two sides. 

The Republic of Guinea. Guinea is the only French territory' in west 
Africa to leave the French Community. In the humid coastal region palm 
oil, rice, bananas, and cofTce are produced, while further inland in tlie 
savanna uplands are peanuts and cattle. Iron ore, mined along the coast 
near Conakry. Guinea’s capital, is an important export as is also bauxite 
from the ofTshorc Los Islands. Significant iron ote deposits exist in the 
extreme southeast and may in time be exported through Liberia, while 
bauxite occurs (but is undeveloped) in the Fouta Djalon in north Guinea. 

With its various resources and its population of over 2)/^ million 
Guinea has considerable potential for dcvelojnncnt. At the time of its in- 
dependence the counti 7 souglii aid first from France and other Western 
powers and then from the Soviet Union. Communist equipment and tech- 
nicians began arriving in large numbers in Guinea, and its president. Sekou 
Tour6, adopted what was considered to be a generally anti-Western foieign 
policy. By 1960 there were rumors of a possible aiin'ement to give the 
Soviets a submarine base and radio installations in the country which would 
threaten the Western military- position in the Atlantic. Guinea has never 
become Communist-oriented, however. I'he Soviet foreign aid program has 
not been functioning well, and in December, 1961, the Soviet ambassador 
to Guinea was expelled from the country because of his alleged espionage 
activities. In November, 1958, Guinea and Ghana proclaimed a union of 
the two countries, and in April, 1961, Mali joined them in the "Union of 
African States,” a political entity whose details have as yet to he wor ked out. 

Sierra Leone. South of Guinea is Siena Leone, a fnnner British 
territory, which was founded in 1787 as a home for freed slases from 
Britain. The population of 2/2 million consists of native tribes and of 
“Colony Africans,” the descendants of the liberated slaves, who liavc re- 
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mained largely about Freetown, the capital and leading port located on the 
best natural harbor in west Africa. Both iron ore and diamonds are ex- 
ported from Sierra Leone, as well as palm oil and some coffee, but agricul- 
ture for export needs greater development. Freetown, with its excellent 
harbor, is an important port of call and is in a sense more “Westernized” 
than some of the other port cities of west Africa. Sierra Leone, surrounded 
as it is by countries which were not under British control, is, like adjoining 
Liberia, in a sense “isolated” and has not been strongly involved in most of 
the recent unification moves in west Africa. 

Liberia. The independent Republic of Liberia, located along the 
Guinea coast, was established during the 1820*s by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society as a haven for freed slaves. The present economic, social, and 
political conditions of the country illustrate some of the arguments for co- 
lonial rule of undeveloped areas. Liberia is extremely poor. Roads and 
railroads are practically nonexistent, and the only major airfield in the 
country was constructed by the United States for military use during World 
^Var II. Political control of Liberia rests in the hands of a small Americo- 
Liberian minority, probably representing less than 2 per cent of the total 
population, plus about twice as many coastal Negroes, who also have come 
in contact with W^estern culture. 

Health and education facilities are severely limited by Liberians short- 
age of capital. Prior to ^Vorld War II the only major economic develop- 
ment in the State was in connection with the Firestone rubber plantations. 
More recently a concession has been granted to the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion to mine iron ore in Liberia. In spite of these activities, however, 
Liberia remains a poor and undeveloped area, although it has one of the 
longest records of independence of any State in Africa. 

Ivory Coast. The typical forested coastal lowlands and the grass- 
land uplands of the countries along the Guinea coast are found there also. 
Abidjan, the capital, has a VC 17 good harbor and is the terminus of the rail- 
load running north through the coffee and cacao area south of Bouake, 
ultimately connecting with Upper Volta. The country is important for the 
cxpoi t of timber and bananas. There, more than in most of the new States of 
^Vcst Africa, commercial life remains mostly in the hands of the French. 
President Felix IIouphouct-Boigny has invited the French to remain for a 
time in the country’; France has a near-monopoly on trade, and French 
military units continue to be stationed in the Ivory Coast. But despite its 
pro-Fi'cnch position Ivory Coast borders on Guinea, Mali, and Ghana, all 
members of the neutralist “Casablanca Group” (see page 414). Although 
outwardly calm, Ivory Coast has experienced considerable internal friction as 
political groups contest the absolutism of its president, and as tribal peoples 
seek to break away from control by the central government. The kingdom 
of Sanwi, for example, occupying some 3,000 square miles of territory in 
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the eastern part of the State, has announced its de«ire for annexation by 
neighboring Ghana. 

Ghana. The State has a population of over 6^4 million people and a 
considerable resource potential. Cocoa is its major agricultural export; timber 
and palm products are also exported. In addition Ghana has developed its 
gold, diamonds, manganese, and bauxite. Manufactures have been built 
up, including textiles, food processing, and machinery, giving Ghana a 
considerable economic lead over the other countries of west Africa, with 
the exception of Nigeria. Its per capita foreign trade is the highest of any 
of the west African States. The Volta River, flowing through Ghana, has 
considerable water pow-er potential, and with its bauxite rcserv’cs Ghana is 
in a position to develop an important aluminum industry, providing capital 
can be obtained for the Volta River project. 

The population is divided into numerous tribal groups, and as yet 
there is relatively little concept of nation in Ghana. In and around Accra, 
the capital and leading city, are many detribalized natives and the bulk of 
the educated, intellectual Africans. Farther north Ashanti, economically 
important for its cacao, gold, and bauxite, is still dominated largely by its 
tribal chiefs. The people of Ashanti have been much concerned about a 
centralized political system in Ghana, since a large portion of the countn’’s 
wealth comes from the cacao production of this area, yet much of the 
federal revenue is spent in the Eastern Region around Accra. In northern 
Ghana tribal conditions also prevail, and there is a large Moslem popula- 
tion; tribal chiefs have feared loss of power and a change of cultural pat- 
terns under the domination of Accra. Politically, Ghana has been divided 
into the Eastern Region, a Western Region, Ashanti, and the Northern 
Territories. It is, however, a unitary State rather than a federation. 

Togo. Lying to the cast of Ghana, Togo is a country about 50 miles 
wide and 400 miles long with a population of over one million. Coffee, cacao, 
and palm products are its principal exports, although there are known to be 
extensive phosphate deposits within 20 miles of the coast. One of Togo .s most 
serious problems concerns the Ewes, an important tribe numbering over 2 
njillion, some 200,000 of whom live in Togo. Before World ^Var I the Ewes 
were practically united under Gciman rule (although a small proportion of 
their number were included in the Gold Coast) , but the division of Togol.md 
in 1922 into British and French mandates split the Ewes, resulting in con- 
siderable hardships for this group. The Ewes have repeatedly protested this 
artificial division of their people but to no avail (see Figure 80). Tn 1957 
British Togoland was incorporated within the new State of Ghana, in ac- 
cordance with the results of a plebiscite held under United Nations aus[)ices. 
French Togoland had, the year before, been established as an autonomous 
*'<^public within the French Union, and this move was subscquenily ap- 
proved by 71.5 per cent of the Togolese voters in a referendum held in that 
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Figure SO. Togofan(J. (Aflrr Fischer, 
Jf'orlit Politics, I IJan., 1949]. Used by 
permission.) 



area. The United Nations refused to accept the results of the plebiscite on 
the srrounds that the opposition "roups had boycotted it and the alternatives 
olTcred the voters were so worded as to influence their choice. Nevertheless 
the French continued to treat the trust territory as a part of the French 
Coniinunity, and in .\pril. 1960, it became an independent State. Ghana 
may in time use the Ewe question as a basis for pressuring Togo to join it 
as one of its provinces. 

Dahomey. A former territory of French West Africa, Dahomey is, like 
Togo, a long, narrow State, having a population of 1^ million. Most of its 
population is concentrated in the southern half of the country', where palm 
products form the principal export crop. Dahomey was one of the last areas 
in west .Afiica to be politically organized and represented a seaward ex- 
tension of French control bct\veen the British and German Togoland. It ad- 
joins the relatively ad\anced Western Region of Nigeria, with whom it 
logically should has-e economic, if not political, ties. But here again one is 
faced with the problems of histors'. for with its largely tribal structure and 
its lack of economic viability. Dahomey nevertheless has been permitted to 
bt'come a separate independent State. 
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Nigeria 

Nigeria, richest and most populous of the States of uest Africa, was 
considered in some detail in Chapter 5 (see page 88). Its territory ex- 
tends from the forested coastal lowlands to the grassland uplands of the 
north, and includes “VVesterni/ed” Netrroes in the south (particulailv th«? 
southwest), more primitive tribal groups in the central aiea^. and Moslems 
in the north, still largely under the influence of local rulers. There is a fairly 
extensive rail system covering most of the countrv- except the noithwest. 
Cacao, timber, palm products, and rubber are exjjort crops of southern Ni- 
geria, peanuts and cotton of the north. Nigeria is an important source for 
tin, and there are small deposits of coal and petroleum, as well as uraniirm 
and the rare mineral columbitc. But the coirntiy lacks sources of cheap 
power for industrialisation. 

With its large population the Federation of Nigeria seems destined to 
play a major role in west African affairs, althotrgh it must also solve its 
own problems of internal cohesion and economic consistenev. Tlu‘ centri- 
fugal forces caused by its many diverse ethnic groups form a serious handi- 
cap to its development as an intlependent federal State. .Agi icultur t* is not 
well developed, despite the large and relatively dense popirlation; Ni-jeria 
could grow far more both for its own needs and for export. The Niger and 
its tributaries offer possibilities for both irrigation and water power, al- 
though considerable cajjital is needed to develop these. In wesii-r tt Niger ia 
is an tirbanizcd and sophisticated population which has relatively little in 
common with the Ibos of the southeast or the Hausa, Fulani. aitd otlu'r 
tribes of the north. Although pro-Western in its outlook, the Nigerian fetl- 
cral government has indicated it will welcome investment capital from all 
foreign sources. Because of the State’s r<*latively well-develoj)ed circulatorv 
system, Nigerians arc perhaps belter ac<|uainlcd with their econotrrir- in- 
adccjuacics tlian arc many of the other pi-oples of \N'esi Africa; tints pres- 
sures on the popitlaily elected government for economic improvement are 
also stronger. 


The Eastern Area 

Included here are the former French trust territoi-y of Cametonns and 
three states of foi-m<*r French Et|natoiial Africa — Gabon, the Republic ol 
the Congo, and the Central African Republic (fonncrly thr* tenitory of 
Ubangi Shari). The Spanish enclave of Rio Muni is also located hcn‘. whih* 
in the Gulf of Guinea are several Spanisfj and Portuguese isl.mds. ’lire 
Central African Republic and much of the State of Carjtennm are localt‘il 
in the tall grass savanna, with annual rainall of 40-60 inclu's; the i(“st of 
the area is covered by ccjuatorial forest. There is a broad coastal pl.iin ex- 
tending southward through Gabon, behind which is the Central .Afric.rn 
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Plateau. Much of the area is drained by northern tributaries of the Congo, 
although in the north are the Shari and Logone rivers emptying into Lake 
Chad. 

Cameroun. This country embraces several hundred tribal groups, with 
Moslems in the north and Negroes in the central and southern areas. Tribal 
loyalties are particularly strong there, and the French did little to develop 
a concept of nation among the people before granting Cameroun indepen- 
dence. One result has been almost constant dissension within the new State, 
one of the strongest centers being among the Bamileke tribe in the south, 
which is in re\olt against the centralized government at Youande. With 
nearly 4 million inhabitants Cameroun has had a fairly intensive economic 
development, under first the Germans and then the French. Cacao is pro- 
duced for export in the uplands around Youande, coffee, bananas, and palm 
products in the southwest. Cotton is grown in the northern extension between 
Nigeria and Chad, although transport facilities are poor between this area 
and the more populous south. Douala, the chief port, is linked by rail with 
the capital. No minerals of value have as yet been discovered in Cameroun. 
With its large and diverse population the country faces difficult problems 
in the achievement of political viability as an independent State. 

Gabon. A small, forested State along the Gulf of Guinea, Gabon con- 
tains some forty ethnic groups, and had until recently undergone relatively 
little economic development. Exports include timber, cacao, and small 
amounts of petroleum, the oil production coming from fields near Port Gcntil 
in the central part of the country. Gabon is rich in minerals, however, the 
greatest reserve being the manganese at Moanda in the southeastern part of 
the Slate. To export the ore a combined 180-milc railway-cablcway is to be 
constructed southward through the forested uplands, crossing the Republic 
of the Congo to connect with the Brazzaville-Pointe Noire railroad which 
follows the Congo River. At Pointe Noire docking facilities will be e.x- 
panded to handle the export of the manganese. Iron ore is also known to 
exist at Bclinga in the extreme northwest, and a 435-mile railroad has been 
proposed across Gabon to the coast just south of Libreville, the capital. 
AS'ith mineral wealth and the prospects of considerable rail construction 
Gabon faces a brighter economic future than do some of its neighboring 
States. 

Spanish Guinea. Sandwiched between Gabon and Cameroun is the 
Spanish coastal enclave of Rio Muni, a survival of Africa’s slaving era. 
Coffee, timber, and some cacao are produced for export. Fernando Po, an 
offshore \olcanic island, which, with Rio Muni, forms the territoiy of 
Spanish Guinea, is noted for its cacao production. Farther south are Portu- 
gal’s islands of Principe and Sao Tome, also important for cacao produc- 
tion and export. 

Congo. The Republic of the Congo is covered for the most part by 
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tropical rain forest, in which there has been little economic development. 
For over a thousand miles it is separated from the former Belgian Congo 
by the Congo and Ubangi rivers. Population and economic activities aie 
concentrated in the southeast between Brazzaville, the capital, and Pointc 
Noire. Gold is obtained inland from Pointe Noire, and there is a small ex- 
port of palm products. Otherwise, this country, with over 800.000 peo[)l(*. 
has as yet little economic raison d'etre. 

Central African Republic. An inland State, this also faces a difficult fu- 
ture, The capital. Bangui, is on the Ubangi River, which furnishes the 
principal outlet to the sea. Cotton is grown, particularly in the northwest 
near the Chad border, and there is some cofTce in the south. There is also a 
small expoi t of diamonds. In the grasslands of the north theie aie Moslems, 
although most of the population is Negro. On the east the republic bordoi' 
southern Sudan, but most of its contacts arc to the west and south witli 
Congo and Cameroun, 

Moves for Unity and Disunity in JFcst Africa 

From the above discussion it would appear that (1) many of the west 
African Statc.s are artificial political units, composed of many diveise ethnic 
groups without any real economic or political raison d'etre; and (2) tlic 
greatest needs of these States are time and outside development capital, 
permitting them to raise their economic levels substantially. Development 
capital is being made available by the United Slates, the Soviet Utiion. 
France, Biitain, and W'est Germany in varving amounts, and seveial of the 
west African States are in relatively good bargaining positions for thc'e 
funds. Time, of course, is another matter — first because of the possibility of 
internal dissension, second, because of potential border problems with neigh- 
boring states, and, third, because of the desires of countries from other 
areas to c.xlend or solidify their innuence in west Africa. 

Internal stability has been extremely difficult to achieve in many of 
the new Slates. Writing in the magazine Foreign Affairs, Chief II. O. Davies 
of Nigeria has stated: 

Perhaps the most fundamental problem that has confronted 
the newly independent states is the difficult task of fitting their 
people to the alien constitutions which have been adopted. I hc 
colonial powers have greatly influenced the former colonies in the 
making of their constitutions. I'he educated elite in the colonial 
territory and the rejjreseniatives of the metropolitan counttv who 
negotiated and drafted the c<jnslitulions had both been buxl in the 
climate of the metropolitan constitution, and were ad idt in in tlie 
belief th.il a carbon <opy of that constitution was all that was 
retjuired. Little did they realize that their outlook on life generally 
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was completely foreign to that of the ordinary citizen of the colony. 

In the end, the constitutions that were made were not only alien 
to the nature and needs of the ordinary citizens of the new states, 
they were so advanced and complicated as to be completely mis- 
understood. The net result is that, in the absence of constitutions 
suitable for the people, the people have to be suited to their new 
constitutions. This arduous process is still going on.® 

After discussing the results of this problem, Chief Davies concluded: 

The pattern of constitution which is evolving on the African 
continent is therefore “democracy with strong leadership.” . . . 
Africans obviously believe that the commencement of independent 
life calls for a united and disciplined people under a strong and 
dedicated leadership. . . . The stress is not on “the people” but 
on “the leader” and the leader unmistakably speaks with the 
tongue of the millions of his people.® 

With so many small independent States it is only natural that efforts 
ha\ c already been made toward unification of one form or another. Mention 
has been made of the Mali Federation, uniting the former French Sudan 
(Mali) with Senegal, and, after that had ended, of the union of Mali, 
Guinea, and Gliana. These three States are members of the so-called Casa- 
blanca Group (includin" also Morocco, Eg>’pt, and the provisional Algerian 
government^, a militant, neutralist organization which has been pressing 
for economic, military, and political unification as rapidly as possible. 
Opposed to these is the “Monrovia Group” with Nigeria in the lead and 
including all the independent countries of Africa, ex-cept Sudan, the former 
B('lglan Congo, the Republic of South Africa, and the members of the Casa- 
blanca Group. 'Fbe Monrovia countries are in favor of solving practical 
jjroblems of integration first, such as those related to economies, trans- 
portation facilities, and health and education. They do not see political 
integration as a necessary end product of this cooperation, and are more 
inodcratc in their views toward the former colonial powers. 

.\mong the Monrovia Countries is the “Brazzaville Group,” compris- 
ing tho-ic States which still have strong links with France. In all of the 
former French territories except Guinea and Mali there are close cultural 
links with France (the .African elite speak French and were generally edu- 
cated in France), as well as the tics of trade and aid. The French tradi- 
tionally maintained a near-monopoly on the trade of their overseas tcr- 
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ritorics, and in most cases this relationship continued after independence. 
France has also given substantial aid to its former colonics, all of wfiich, 
except Guinea, are associated with the Common Market. This economic 
division between the French-oriented and nonoriented Stales of west Africa 
creates a powerful divisive force there. The British never maintained the 
trade monopoly with their colonics that the French did. nor has Britain 
advanced foreign aid to Sierra Leone and Nigeria on the per capita ba'is 
that France has done. Added to this arc (1) Liberia, (2) the Spanish and 
Portuguese territories, and (3) Guinea and Mali, which have severed many 
of their tics with France; the result is an extremely complex system of 
interrelationships among the various west African States. 

There are obvious dilTcrenccs in the viability of the various political 
units, and, presumablv. in their future courses of action. Guinea and Gfiana, 
for example, have strong (*conomic jDoicntials. as <loes Nigeria, assuming it 
is not split by internal forces. Gambia, on the other hand, has few of the 
basic rcquiicments for independence, and for se\cral States such as Upper 
Volta, Togo, Dahomey, and the Central .African Republic, there are cogent 
reasons for eventual integration with a neighboring country. Because of the 
absence of strong unifying ]3oint*N in west .Africa, it is difRcult to suggest 
trends in the arrangement of [)olitical units. Despite wliat migltt appear to 
be the logic of union of tnany of the Slates with one another, it should 
be pointed out that since World ^Var II there have been very few ca.ses 
of such union, except of a small country with a larger one, or of colonies 
uniting as they achieve independence. Once sclf-nrle is attained, the practice 
is to avoid political integration with other States. 

NORTHEAST AFRICA 

Northeastern Africa, or the “.African Horn” as it is sometimes known, 
is divided physically into two parts; the well-watered highlands of nor thern 
and central Ethiopia and central Eritrea, and the semiarid hills and coastal 
plains in the remainder of the sector (Figure 76). Ethnically there is a 
division between the Christians and other peoples loyal to the Ethiopian 
crown and the Moslem Somalis occupying the coastal regions from Eritrea 
around to northern Kenya. Politically the Horn of Africa includes Ethiopia 
(with which the former Italian colony of Eritrea has been federated), the 
French overseas territory of French Somaliland, and the newly indepenilent 
Somali Republic, incorporating the former Italian and British Somalilands 
into a right-angled country of 246,000 squai-e miles and some 2 million im- 
poverished Somalis. 

Northeastern Africa occupies a strategic location with respect to sur- 
rounding areas. To the northwest is Sudan and beyond it the growing jjower 
of Egypt, seeking to exert influence o\er the Islamic peoples of Eritrea 
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and the Somalias. To the east is the Strait of Bab el Mandeb, entrance to 
the Red Sea, and beyond it Yemen, Aden, and other areas of the Arabian 
Peninsula. To the south is Kenya, newly emerging from British control. 
The Blue Nile rises in the highlands of Ethiopia, and from Ethiopia it 
is but a few hundred miles to the Negro areas of southern Sudan, to 
Uganda, and to the borders of the former Belgian Congo. 

Within northeastern Africa recent political developments have revolved 
primarily about (1) the gradual ^vithdrawal of foreign control and (2) the 
controversies between Ethiopia and the Somalis. Ethiopia is an empire, 
di\’idcd administratively into twelve provinces. The capital is located at 
Addis Ababa, at an elevation of over 8,000 feet. About half the population 
of Ethiopia are Coptic Christians (the Coptic Church is an autonomous 
Eastern faith which recognizes the bishop of Alexandria as its patriarch), 
and there is a large Moslem majority in the northern and eastern part 
of the country. With its agricultural possibilities, its hydroelectric potential, 
and indications of coal and considerable mineral wealth (including gold, 
silver, and iron ore), Ethiopia possesses a resource base which, if adequately 
developed, could place it in a strong economic position. 

The country has had a long historv. Political unification, however, 
took place toward the close of the nineteenth centur)’, at the time when 
the British, French, and Italians were establishing footholds along the coasts 
of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. The result was that Ethiopia emerged 
as a unified independent State, cut ofT from the sea by European colonies. 
^Vith its great physical and ethnic diversity and its lack of a strong circula- 
tory system, Ethiopia was a loosely knit political area, whose emperor, 
acknowledged as ilte “King of Kings,” exercised only nominal control over 
much of the tenitory. 

During the I930’s the Italian fascist government became interested in 
expanding Italy’s empire as a symbol of Italy’s growing power and prestige. 
On the pretext of moving in to “civilize” Ethiopia, Italy invaded and con- 
quered the country in 1936, but five years later, during World War II, 
British forces drove out the Italians and restored Ethiopia’s independence. 

After World War II the disposition of Italy’s two colonies Eritrea and 
Somaliland produced a scries of compromises between the claims of the 
interested powers and local groups. In Eritrea the population is divided 
between Coptic Christians (with historical and cultural ties with Ethiopia) 
in the central highlands and the Moslem peoples in the northwest and 
along the Red Sea coast. At the end of World \Var II the Christians desired 
union of Eritrea uith Ethiopia, while the Moslems, fearing they would 
be submerged in a non-Moslem State, favored independence or some type of 
federation, at least of the Moslem-inhabited areas, with the Sudan. Un- 
willing to split Eritrea along etlinic lines, the United Nations in 1948 ruled 
that the area should bo federated with Ethiopia as an autonomous state, 
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with Ethiopia responsible for defense, foreign affairs, and finance, and in 
1952 this federation became effective. The acquisition of the Eritrean Red 
Sea littoral strengthened Ethiopia’s economic and 'Strategic po'^ition. Since 
then the country has dc\eIoped a strong military force, including American 
and Swedish jets. Haile Selassie, the Ethiopian emperor, has sought for 
himself a position of leadership in the emergence of African nationalism, 
in part, peihaps, as a block to the power of Egspt’s Nasser. Still the absolute 
ruler of his country, he has been forced to institute political reforms in the 
wake of a bloody uprising in 1961 which nearly cost him his throne. 

About 500,000 people in the Ogaden sector of southeastern Ethiopia 
are Somalis, and thus ethnically akin to the inhabitants of the Somali 
Republic. Somalia, as the former Italian Somaliland \%as known, is an arid 
coastal strip along the Indian Ocean, across which seveial ri\crs flow from 
the Ethiopian highlands to the sea. Along the course of tlicse rivers and 
around numerous wells which have been (hilled agricultuie is carried on, 
with bananas (particularly in the N’icinity of the capital, Mogadishu) the 
principal export product. Over two-thirds of the people arc nomads, moving 
their cattle frequently in search of water and pasturage. No recoverable 
minerals have been discovered there, and the principal economic hope for 
the area appears to lie in gieatei' development of irrigated crops. 

The former protectorate of British Somaliland is also largely arid, 
although about 15 inches of summer r ain arc received in tire uplands ai'ound 
Hargeisa close to the Ethiopian border. No year-round rivers cross this 
area to the sea, and the economy is even more dependent upon grazing 
than is the case in Somalia. Actually the best winter grazing lands for the 
Somalis are in the so-called Hand, a region obtained by Ethiopia in agree- 
ment with Britain in 1897 along with the neighboring “Reserved Areas” — 
one of the few areas close to British Somaliland where rainfall is suflicient 
for agriculture. Somali herdsmen frctpiently take their flocks across the 
border into Ethiopia, and fighting has broken out on occasion between 
Ethiopians and Somalis in the area of Wal Wal wlierc impor tant wells arc 
located. Farther south, in the Ogaden sector, nomads from the former 
Italian territory annually migrate across the Ethiopian borders; ibc govern- 
ment of Ethiopia docs not obstruct these movements, but it refuse's to jret- 
mit the foreigners to own grazing lands, and, in the case of strong sefKuaiist 
movements on the part of (he Somalis of Ogaden, some restrictions might in 
time be put upon entrance from the Somali Republic. 

In addition to the people of the Somali Republic and of the Ogaden 
area arc the Somali people of Ftencli Somaliland and of north<‘astei n Kenya. 
French Somaliland consists primarily of the port of Djibouti and its environs. 
Djibouti is the terminus of the only railroad linking the Ethiopian (•aj)ital 
with the coast; thus the Ethiopians are concerned with any < liangcs in the 
political status of the area. French Somaliland is uniejue in (bat, alone 
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among the French possessions in Africa, it chose to remain an Overseas 
Territory rather than become an autonomous republic (or, as in the case 
of Guinea, to leave the Community). Half the population lives in Djibouti, 
whose economy is largely dependent upon the transit trade from Ethiopia. 
About 40 per cent of the people are Somalis; thus one of the goals of Somali 
nationalism is the annexation of France’s coastal enclave. 

About 60,000 Somalis inhabit Kenya, but to date there has been little 
sign of Somali irridentism in that direction. The border there passes through 
a semiarid grazing region, but herdsmen from the Somali Republic are not 
permitted into Kenya. Considering the resource potential of the republic 
it might seem logical for a considerable number of Somalis to emigrate to 
Kenya, where there are stretches of sparsely settled land, but such a move 
would be opposed by both the whites and the Negroes of Kenya. 

Prior to independence both Somalia and British Somaliland were 
heavily subsidized by their respective mother countries — subsidies which 
amounted to close to half the annual budgets. Combining two poor areas 
into one political unit does nothing toward settling the economic problems. 
“Hence the Somalis are left primarily with the sale of their strategic vantage 
points to foreigners — a commodity that can be a dangerous domestic irritant 
in a nationalist era.”’® Many countries would be glad to establish an influ- 
ence .'ijihcrc there — Eg)pt, Britain, the United States, Italy, and the Soviet 
Union, to mention the major contenders. But any move in the Horn of 
Africa must take into account the interests of Ethiopia, a country of grow- 
ing military .strength and importance, a country with serious border prob- 
lems involving the Somalis, and a counti-y intent on maintaining its outlets 
through Somali territory to the sea. 
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EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


• The central and eastern portions of Africa, roughly between 5® north 
latitude and 10® south latitude, are considered here as equatorial Africa. 
The combined area approximates 1,600,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation about 40 million. Political units include the Congo (formerly Belgian 
Congo), Rwanda and Burundi, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzi- 
bar.' In the west the Congo is separated from the coast by the former 
French territories north of the Congo and Ubangi rivers, by the Portuguese 
enclave of Cabinda (administratively a part of Angola) at the mouth of 
the Congo, and by the northwestern extension of .Angola itself between the 
Kwango River and the .Atlantic. In the cast an extension of Somali Republic 
limits Kenya’s coastland, and even a part of this coastal strip is technically 
under the sovereignty of Zanzibar (see page 432). Such territorial com- 
plexities as these indicate the relative values placed on coastal and inland 
areas in central Africa at the time of its political partitioning. 

'riiree European powers were primarily involved in the establishment 
of control there — Belgium, Germany, and Britain. The Congo River basin 
was largely ignored by European governments until late in the nineteenth 
centiny. In 1878 Leopold 11, King of the Belgians, recognizing the economic 
potential of this area, established the International Association of the Congo, 
an organization o\er which he exercised dominant control. The following 
year he sent Stanley, the American explorer, on an expedition to the Congo 

^ Du* Malagasy Republic (formerly Madacascar ), Although physically and politically separated 
(loin the area described here as equatorial Africa* is included at the end of the chapter* since 
its dcNclopinent difTers coiiNiderably from that of the areas of southern Africa* 
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basin, and in 1884 the Independent State of the Conso was established 
under the control of the International Association. Non-Bclt^ian interests in 
the Congo were bought out by Leopold in 1887, and for 21 years this 
area of over 900,000 square miles was held as virtually the j)ri\atc property 
of the Belgian monarch. The brutal treatment of the Congolese, together 
with other excesses in the administiation of the area, finally led a reluctant 
Belgian government to annex it as a colony in 1908. 

In east Africa the coastal areas had long been dominated by the sultan 
of Zanzibar. Largely in an cfToi t to suppress .Arab sla\c traffic, the British 
in the 1840’s began cxeicising influence over Zanzibar, and e\’entually sup- 
ported the sultan’s efforts toward expanding his power on the mainland. 
In 1890 Britain estal>lished a fonnal jjroiectorate over Zanzibar and the 
neighboring island of Pemba. The expansion of .Arab contiol in east Africa 
was ultimately checked by the rise of German power, which, through the 
German East African Association, succeeded in securing a protectorate in 
1889 over German East .Afi icn — latei divided into Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
LJrundi. Germany’s colonial drive nortliward was eventually blocked by 
the conclusion of Biitisli protectorates over Uganda (189:1) and Kenya 
(1895) through the actions of the British East .Africa Companv. The sultan 
of Zanzibar was permitted, however, to letain sovenM«gntv foi himself and 
his heirs and successors over a coastal strip along the Indian Ocean 10 miles 
wide, including 170 miles of the Kenya coast soutli of the Tana River, as 
well as a part of Tanganyika. In 189.‘) the Germans puiciiased the strip 
south of the Kenya border from Zanzibar, but the British cstalilislu'd the 
area in Kenya (which inclitdr's die j>ort of Moiitbasa) as a protectorate, and 
have paid tlic sirltan an anniral rental ainoirnting to about •S17.000. 

Germany’s defeat in World War I led to the cstablislirnent of a British 
mandate over Tan^anvika and a Bel-^ian mandate over the northwestern 
area, known as Ruanda-Ur uruli. .After World War II the mandates became 
trust territoritics of the United Nations. 


Unity and division in e(jtiaU)rial .Africa arc clearly reflected in its po- 
litical units. Since independciKC the Congo has strirggled to remain united 
In the face of powerful centrifugal forces; Ruanda-Umndi lias split iuto 
two small, indepr-ndenl Stat«-s, while the tluec emerging entities of inaiiil.md 
cast Africa, rather than facing division, are making plans for closei union 
"^ith one another. The results of this arc of no small importance to the polit- 
tcal power balance in central Africa. 


THE CONGO 

The former Belgian Congo covers an area of 900,000 scjuai'c miles and 
has a population of close to M million. It occupies most of the basin of tlie 
Congo River, a waterway 3,000 miles long which possesses the greatest water 
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power potential of any river in the world. Much of the basin is a plateau 
less than 2.000 feet in elevation, although in the southeast and the east the 
plateau rises, culminating in highlands near the boundary of Northern 
Rhodesia, and in the east bordering Lakes Tanganyika. Kivu, and Edward. 
The etjuator passes through the northern Congo, and the climate for the 
most part is hot and wet; thus only the interior highlands have been 
major areas of European agriculture. Nearly 40 per cent of the Congo is 
covered by equatorial rain forest, although in the extreme north and in the 
south central and southern areas are more open forest and grassland. 

Much of the Congo River and its tributaries are navigable, but below 
Leopoldville, capital of tlie country, are rapids preventing navigation down 
to the sea. A railroad lias been built to connect Leopoldville with Matadi, 
the licad of navigation on the river, and there are railroads in the interior 
as ^^•cll. particularly in the mineral-rich Katanga area of the southeast, and 
linking the eastern uplands with Lake Tanganyika. 

The Congo includes over 200 different tribes, speaking nearly 40 main 
languages, and ranging in level of development from skilled urbanized 
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workers to illiterate forest pytrmies. Tribal loyalties are stron". and. as in 
many other parts of Africa, there is little concept of nation amone a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. Some tribes, such as the Bakonijos of tlie west, 
niirnbcrin" over one million, the Liihias of Kasai in the south central Conjio. 
or the Batetcla of North Kasai, represent strong centrifuiral forces in the 
country. The four major cities, representing regional centers, arc Leopold- 
ville. on the lower Congo across from Brazzaville. Congo; Elisabcthville in 
Katanga Province; Luluabourg in Kasai, the diamond-rich province west of 
Katanga: and Stanleyville in Oriental Province in the northeast. Only 
Elisabcthville and Luluabourg among the fo»«r cities aie connected \\ ith one 
another by railroad. The poorly developed circulatorv’ systems, the ethnic 
comple.xities. the ofT-centcr location of the capital, and finally, since inde- 
pendence. the rivalries of political leaders, have served to pull the country 
apart. 

The Belgians were originally interested in the Congo for ivorv and wild 
rubber. Later the demand for vegetable oils led to the e''tablishment of 
plantations for palm products, and this in ttirn was followed by the giowlng 
of coffee, tea. cocoa, cotton, bananas, and chinchona — the bulk of these by 
Europeans, concentrated for the most part in the southeastern and ea'-tern 
highlands. But the Congo u as also found to be rich in minerals, jiat liculat ly 
copper, uranium, diamonds, cobalt, tin. silver, and gold. C’opper. cobalt, and 
zinc arc concentrated in the Katanga and diamonds in Ka'-ai. 'I'o develop 
Katanga’s minerals there Is the gigantic Union Minicrc du Hnut Kat.inga, 
a Belgian corporation with shareholders in Britain and other Euiojx'an 
countries. 

To the Belgians the Congo, particularly after ^Vorld ^Var 1. came to 
represent a source of considerable revenue. Belgian development c.rpit.rl 
began to be poured into the area, and agricirltirral and mitretal resource'^ 
were exported throughout tlie world. 'I'he Congo became tire world’s h ader 
in cobalt production and is a nrajor source of radioactive minerals and in- 
dustrial diamonds, as well as cojjper. Unfoi tirnately there is litth' irort ore 
and almost no power sources except water )^ower, which the Belgians did 
little to develop. 

Mitch of the wealth of the Belgian Congo remained in the It.mcls of 
the Europeans, and it was not until after World \Var II that the Belgian 
government began seriously to consider the future statrrs of tin* nativi-v. .\g- 
ricirllirral experts began working to improve the agricithure of the .Xfiic atis. 
and more and more natives were drawn to the industries and uiLan aicMs. 


The Belgians lield that the Africans should be trained and educated belote 
they could have a voices in governing theiirselves, and bv 19'i() strenuous 


efforts w'cre being made through the eslablishmcnt of schools and the edinti- 
nation of color bars in economic acliv'ities to achieve the goal c*f n.iiive ad- 


vancement as rapidly as possilile. In the meaniinte tiu* white minority in 
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the Congo was not allowed to control the area’s destinies; rather political 
power was firmly retained in Brussels. 

Belgium’s reform, however, came too late to be of much aid to the 
Congo. Few Africans received any training in managing governmental af- 
fairs, and at the time of independence only a dozen Congolese had risen to 
administrative positions in the colonial government. There were no Congo- 
lese doctors, lawyers, engineers, or army officers; Belgian officers ran the 
Congolese army, as well as its health services, communications, transporta- 
tion, and commerce. Although the Belgians had sought to isolate the Congo 
from other areas in order to proceed carefully with preparations for self- 
rule, the independence of the French territories adjoining the Congo set off 
a series of bloody riots. These culminated in a conference in January, 1960, 
at which the Belgians agreed to independence at the end of six months. It 
has been claimed that this precipitous haste on the part of the Belgians was 
in part an effort to avoid further bloodshed and to permit business in the 
Congo to suffer as few interruptions as possible. 

Independence for the Congo was followed immediately by ( 1 ) a mutiny 
by units of the Congolese army against their Belgian officers, (2) widespread 
rioting throughout the countiy, and (3) the secession of Katanga Province 
from the new State. Units of the Belgian army moved to restore order and 
protect Belgian citizens; in response, Premier Lumumba of the new Congo- 
lese government asked the United Nations to intervene and force the Bel- 
gian troops out of the country. In July, 1960, the first United Nations 
forces began arriving in the Congo. The Belgians soon withdrew their 
troops, leaving the multinational United Nations contingent as the strongest 
military unit in the new country. 

Since the summer of 1960 the Congo has remained in a state of chaos. 
The Province of South Kasai, with its diamond wealth, followed Katanga’s 
lead in seceding from the Congo, while in Stanleyville in the northeast 
a left-wing government was set up under Antoine Gizenga. The struggle 
for power between such men as Gizenga, Kasavubu, Lumumba, Tshombe, 
and others has done much to set back Congo unity. The secession of Ka- 
tanga and South Kasai represented a serious economic blow to the central 
government, since these two areas are the most important sources of foreign 
currency in the country. European mining firms continued to pay to local 
banks in these areas, instead of to Leopoldville, since provincial military 
forces rather than the Congolese army exercised effective control in Katanga 
and South Kasai. In 1961 Katanga’s revenue came to $60 million, com- 
pared to the central regime’s receipts in the same year of only $78 million. 

The solution of the Congo’s political problems may lie in some form of 
federation rather than in attempting a unitary State. The Belgians had 
di\’ided their colony into six provinces, with many boundaries cutting across 
tribal areas. It would not be illogical to rearrange the internal political 
pattern to conform more closely with ethnic divisions, although agreement 
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among political leaders on the details of such a change might be very dif- 
ficult to achieve. There aie few neigliboring areas with which border dis- 
tricts of the Congo might join, and, outside of Katanga, it is doubtful that 
any one province could for long maintain its indcjjcndence in the face of 
strong action by the central government. The United Nations is apparently 
committed to upholding the unity of the Congo under the Leopoldville 
regime — an interesting objective for this organization in the light of the 
political divisions taking place in so many parts of the world. 


RWANDA AND BURUNDI 


The former Belgian trust territory of Ruanda-Ui nndi lies to the cast 
of the Congo, across the rift valley which contains Lakes Kivu and Tan- 
ganyika. The area is primarily upland, with a central plateau averaging 
4,000-5,000 feet in elevation and mountains to o\’cr 8.000 feet in the west. 
In the extreme west is a tropical lowlaml. lying between Lakes Tangattyika 
and Kiva. On the shores of Lake Tanganvika is Usuinhura. the former 
capital of the territory and now the capital of Burundi (fortjuuly Lhundi). 
From there goods may be sent via the lake to Kigoma, 'raitgansika — the 
terminus of the trans-Tanganyika railroad to Dar es Salaam- -or to .Mberi- 
ville, Congo, and by rail to the west coast port of Lobito, .Angola. The cap- 
ital of Rwanda (formerly Ruanda) is the Umn of Kigali, locau-d in the 
central plateau on the main road from Usumbura north to Uganda. 

The area of the two countries totals 21.000 stjuarc miles, with a popula- 
tion of over 4 million, indicating the high canying ca[)acity of this agi icul- 
tural land. Cattle and coffee aie the principal export crojjs; in the past 
niost of the tiust territory’s trade had been with the neighboring Congo. 
Since World War 1 the Bc-lgian government has j>aid annual subsidies to 
Ruanda-Urundi. although little has been done to develop export agiiculiiuc 
of the natives. There arc no valuable mincual oi jjowei fuels (otiiei than 
'vater power), and with its inland location the area, although good for sub- 
sislcnce agriculture, docs not have a strong economic ])otentiaI. 

The population is divi<Ied into two major groujjs. I'he Watusi. com- 
prising about 15 per cent of the total, emigrated to the area some 401) vears 
^Ro and became the ruling economic and political peojile; the Hahutu, 
making up some 80 per cent of the population, were the indigi-nous in- 
habitants. Smaller tribes, incliKling “j^ygmoids” (resulting fiom intei bicc-d- 
mg between pygmies and Bahutus', comprise the rest of the popul.itirtn. 
Only about 8,000 Europeans lived there, and with the appioach of inde- 
pendence practically all of them de parted. The \Vatusi, measiuing up to 
seven feet in height, have long dominated Ruanda-Urundi. owning most 
nf the cattle and controlling the government. Fiittir>n was gieatei in 
Ruarida between the ruling Watusi and the Bahutu peojrh s dian was the 

in Urundi. In 1959 riots broke out in Ruanda betwer*n the two groups. 
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and many Watusi were forced to flee to the Belgian Concfo. The Belgians, 
as a step toward preparing Ruanda for eventual self-rule, gave their support 
to the predominant Bahutus, and in 1961 the ^Vatusi king was deposed. 

\Vith approaching independence for Ruanda-Urundi the United Na- 
tions sought to keep the territoiy together, but was opposed largely by the 
rising nationalism of the Bahutus in Ruanda. This area was intended 1)\ 
the Bahutus as a republic, while Urundi was to become a monarch\ in 
which the Watusi aristocracy would retain theii power. Thus in JuK'. 1962. 
two landlocked States were created, each measuring in the neighborhood of 
10,000 square miles. Each is faced \%ith difficult economic problems, in- 
cluding the mere task of feeding their large populations. In the face of 
Bahutu nationalism in Rwanda it is difficult to envision lonv'-term \Vatusi 
political dominance in Burundi, since this nationalism will undoiihiedK 
spread southward across the new border. Equally important is the fact that 
here, in the uplands of central Africa, irolitical and tribal holders do not 
coincide, and from the neighboring territories of the Congo. Uganda, and 
Tanganyika centrifugal forces may soon move to challenge the authorities 
in Kigali and Usumbura. Political viability may be a long time in coming to 
the two new States. 


EAST AFRICA 


The three mainland countries of east Africa — Kenya. Uganda, and 
Tanganyika — consist of an c.xtrnsive plateau an*a over 3. .500 feet in eleva- 
tion, with lower areas in southern Tanganyika and not ilu-asti i n Kenya, and 
with a coastal plain running along the Indian Ocean. Rising above tin- 
plateau are scattered highland areas of over 6.000 feet, particularly in 
southern Kenya, northern Tanganyika, and along tlie Uganda-Congo bor- 
der. The Kenya highlands, near the capital. Naitolii, are the home of thou- 
sands of European settlers, who were attracted hv tin- climate and .igri- 
culiural opportunities. In Tanganyika is an isolated volcanic bloc, including 
Mount Kilimanjaro, highest point in .Africa, while in we.slern Ugatula .u<- 
the Ruwenzori Mountains f “Mountains of the Moon”). 

Rainfall is a critical factor in inuclt of east Africa. Few areas leceive 
more than 60 inches of rain per yeai'. and much of ilie region lias less than 
30 inches. The predominant vegetation is savanna grasslaeid or open wood- 
land. Only along the coastal stii[) and nortli of Lake Victoria is then- ttcip- 
ital rain forest. Northeastein 'J'anganyika and eastern Kenya are semidc-serl 
scrub, suitable only for grazing. Unlike conditions in western .Africa there 
are no large rivers. Along the- borders of the Congo are long, nar row lake- 
Tanganyika, Kivit, and Albert, while in the center of the plateau is the 
large, shallow Lake Victoria, forming a natural reservoir from which the 
While Nile flows northw-ard to the Mediterranean. In norilu-iii Kenya is 
Lake Ritdolf, an inland water l>ody from which ihcie is no outlet. In the 
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absence of major river systems lakes such as these played important roles 
in the exploration and settlement of east Africa. 

The Nile River, 4,000 miles in length, has its major source in the east 
African highlands, and thus is of importance to that area. Its most remote 
headstrcam is the Kagera River, rising in Burundi near Lake Tanganyika, 
and flowing north and then cast to Lake Victoria. Other headstreams rise 
in the highlands to the north, including the rainy Ruwenzoris. From Lake 
Victoria the Nile flows over Ripon and Owen falls, through Lake Kioga, 
and then over Murchison Falls to Lake Albert. These falls represent ex- 
cellent water power sites and some use has already been made of the poten- 
tial. From Lake Albert (elevation 2,030 feet) the Nile continues northward 
through the Nimule Gorges, and across Sudan and Eg>-pt to the sea. At 
Khartoum, Sudan, it receives the Blue Nile, coming from Lake Tana in 
Ethiopia. The Nile’s 1-million-square-mile drainage area also includes south- 
western Sudan and the highlands of western Ethiopia. The Sudan-Congo 
border actually follows the watershed between the Nile and Congo rivers. 

During the low water season 80 per cent of the water of the lower 
Nile comes from the White Nile, rising in east Africa, although in flood 
season the major source of water is the Blue Nile." Since almost all of the 
Nile water originates in east Africa or Ethiopia, the Egyptians, whose eco- 
nomic life depends on the Nile, have long been anxious over control of the 
upper parts of the ri\cr. The British in 1929 concluded a Nile Waters 
Agreement, under which it agreed to do nothing that would interfere Nvith 
the flow of the ^Vhitc Nile without first obtaining the consent of Eg>'pt. At 
that time practically all of the areas from which the waters of the White 
Nile originated were under British control. Conditions have now changed. 
Lake Victoria, the “reservoir” for the AVhite Nile, is bordered by Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Uganda — areas where British control has, or shortly will, disap- 
pear. Uganda is interested in developing hydroelectric power from an esti- 
mated potential of 2 million kilowatts in the White Nile’s 1,700-foot drop 
between Lakes Victoria and Albert, while all three countries are concerned 
with the use of waters in the area around Lake Victoria for irrigation. The 
Egyptians, in order to increase Lake Victoria’s value as a reservoir in low 
water season, would like to see the lake level raised Sj/a feet, thereby flood- 
ing lowlying coastal areas. Ethiopia has refused to enter into agreements 
\vith Eg\’pt so far as the Blue Nile is concerned, and the gradual disap- 
pearance of British control in east Africa may eventually cause difficulties 
between Egypt and the east African countries over future use of the watei's 
of the White Nile. 

Economic development in east Africa has depended to a considerable 
c.xtent on transportation facilities. The two major railroads are the one 
across southern Kenya and southern Uganda, focusing on the port of Mom- 

- Si-r flu- clisciissioii and di.iur;iiiL« of the Nilv in L. Dndk-y Sfmnp, Africa: A StuJit in Iropical 
Drvitoptmnt (New York: John Wiley 6c Sons. 1953). 
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basa, and the trans-Tanganyika line with its outlet at Dar es Salaam. The 
Kenya line serves the white settlers in the highlands northwest of Nairobi, 
as well as the coffee and cotton areas about the northern shores of Lake 
Victoria and the copper region of southwestern Uganda. Tanganyika’s rail- 
road reaches both Lake Victoria (and the diamond area to the south of the 
lake) and Lake Tanganyika, across which is the eastern terminus of the 
railroad to Lobito on the Atlantic. Railroads also seiA'e the Kilimanjaro up- 
lands, focusing on the port of Tanga in northeastern Tanganyika, and there 
is a line extending inland a short distance from the port of Lindi in the 
south. In addition to Tanganyika’s diamonds and Uganda’s copper there 
are few other important minerals in east Africa, although Kensa has some 
iron ore and gold is mined in Tanganyika. .All three countiies have con- 
siderable water power potential in their highland areas. .Agriculture con- 
tinues to be the major economic source, with coffee, cotton, and tea the 
principal exports. 


Kenya 

This northernmost of the three east African countries has an area of 
224.000 sejuare miles and a population of 65 /^ niilli<m. of whom 68.000 (in 
1960) were Europeans. 17.5.000 were Indians, and 00.000 were -Arabs. Al- 
though fewer than 5 jjcr cent of tfie total pojjulation are non-.Africans. their 
special economic and political povitions ha\-e constituted a major racial 
problem in the area. Not until 189.") was the territory placed under British 
administration by the sultan of Zanzibar. 

At the start of tlic twentieth century the British began the construction 
f>f a railroad from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. “It was j)iomj)ted.” wrote 

F. Hill of the Kenya WeeUy NiU'%, “partly in order to discharge 
Britain’s responsibilities under the .Act of Brussels to put an end to the slave 
trading by establishing law and order in the interior; partly to make pos- 
sible the retention of Uganda — wh«‘re missionaries of the ('hiuch Missionary 
Society had been precariouslv settled since 1876 — as a Britixh "sphere of in- 
fluence’ and later as a protectorate; and partly to secure Britain’s jxivition 
the source of the Nile waters. ... In reaching the dexision to build the 
railway no heed w'as paid to the possible development of thr‘ Highlands of 
Kenya.”^ Within a few years, hovsever, it was c-vident that th<‘ only way to 
P^y at least in part for the railroad’s construction and maintenance' costs, 
and to provide revenue for the Protectorate/ of Kenya, was to encoui.ige the 
settlement by white farmers in tin- lands along the railroad; by \N<)ild \\'ar I 
^tne 3,000 Euiopeans had .settled in the highlands of southern Kc*nya. Con- 
5‘tniciion of the railroad was carried out largely by laborers irn]X)ited from 
^ndia. 1 hese and their descendants have remained in Kenva. largely in the 


Thf Wliiu- SfllUr's HoU- in Kenya,” I'orcinn AOoin. X.X.WIII (l‘J(>0), 03H. (:<.r>>nKl»t by the 
^“»>cil on Foreign Helatioris, Inc. 
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urban areas. The Arabs, inhabiting the coastal strip, are remnants of the 
days when Zanzibar’s power extended over much of east Africa. 

The Africans themselves are divided into various tribes, of which the 
Kikuyu, numbering about 1,500,000, are the largest. They inhabit the agri- 
cultural central province in the vicinity of Nairobi. The Luo, totaling more 
than 800,000, are settled on the shores of Lake Victoria, while the Masai, 
a nomadic, cattle-raising group, numbering just under 500,000, live along 
the Kenya-Tanganyika border. In 1911 the British concluded a treaty with 
the Masai, reseiA'ing 15,000 square miles of territory’ along the border for 
members of their tribe. Another 23,000 square miles in adjacent Tangan- 
yika was also reserved for them. With approaching independence in Kenya 
the Masai are concerned that they might lose their reservation and have 
talked of creating a single Masai Province straddling the border within the 
framework of a yet-unformed East African Federation. In arid eastern 
Kenya 50,000 Somalis fear domination of the African government in Nai- 
robi : one possible solution, they feel, would be the cession of northeastern 
Kenya to the Somali Republic. In both of these situations may be found 
illustrations of the fears of minority groups that their interests are far better 
protected under a colonial regime than when their own countrymen are in 
control. 

The Land Problem in Kenya. In the highlands of southern Kenya 


Figure 83. Kenya: Land Distribution 
(Afie*r map in Focusy III [June, 1953) 
Court<*sy of Focus- American Ctrograph 
ical Society.) 
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racial tension, lcadin .5 to widespread acts of terrorism, has resulted fiom the 
conflict between white and native interests* At altitudes generally above 
5,000 feet lands reserved for white settlement are located in the midst of 
native ai,Ticultural holdings (Figure 83). Although comprisinir but a small 
fraction of the total highland area of southern Kenya, the \vhite reserves 
generally consist of good agricultural land. and. pcihaps more impoitant, 
much of the land is unused — resei^ed for future farmers. 

The first European fanners arrived in Kenya in the early lOnO’s. Land 
was acquired from various tribes in the Kenya highlands, among them the 
Kikuyu, who occupied areas close to the capital city, Nairobi, and whose 
reserves there became interineshed with those of the Europeans. .Although 
only about 100 square miles of the European reserves ever belonged to the 
Kikuyus, the people of this tribe have been the principal fomentcis of 
trouble for the whites. The white farmers have engaged in scientific farming, 
producing coffee, grains, tea. and cattle, while most of the natives, witli their 
primitive land-use practices, have contributed to soil erosion and exhaus- 
tion. Average densities [jor sejuare mile are far higher on native than on 
white reserves.'* The native population in Kenya has inci eased lapidly 
(more than doubling since \VnrId War I), and on bis crowdetl, oveiwoiked 
land the African could not help noticing the discrepancy between the land 
resources available to him and those reserved for the Euiopean. 

A few of the Kikuyus were educated at Euiopean universities. Many 
of them work for the Europeans in Kenya, aiul their close' association with 
the whites and their knowledge of the tools and lechnicjues of the white 
culture made them formidable opponents. A secret society, the Man Mau, 
was formed among the Kikuyus, dedicated to throwing the white man out 
of Kenya. Beginning in 1952. an undeclared war cnirulfed the K<-nya high- 
lands, as the murder and destruction wrought by the Man Man against 
the whites and against fellow Kikuyus who refused to join in the stniegle 
were met by stern countermeasure's on the part of the Biilish. 

By 1956 the combination of strong military action and increased opjjor- 
lunities for native education and economic and political hetteinient had 
succeeded in almost e-liininating Kikuv'u terroiisin. 1 he British have inau*,'- 
urated an extensive program for bringing the Africans into greater contact 
with Kenya’s expanding economy, thereby enabling them to oht.iin heller 
wages and a higher standard of living. Among the steps taken are instiuc- 
tion of the African in model ri farming methods, increased nativ e paiticipa- 
tion in local government, and large-scale rehabilitation programs for 
Kikuyus imprisoned durinir lh<* armed conflict. By 1962 the Kikuyus, imdei 
the leadership of Jomo Kenyatta (who had been imprisoned in eonneetion 
with the Mail Mau uprising), were In control of the African National 
Union, Kenya’s dominant political party, which was working for a ^tiong, 

‘D«-rw«-iil VVhil»h»f> uavf lli«- liilnn' "1 2H5 iht s«iuari- mile a% llii- aviram- tUii'iU l■‘I «!“ KiV-iiyu 
Sii- "Kenva, tin- Land and Man Man." Forcinn /Vtfalr*. XXXIl (UI.'SJ). HS. 
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centralized government in what was soon to be constituted as an indepen- 
dent country. Opposing this group is the African Democratic Union, an 
amalgamation of several smaller tribes, which is fearful of Kikuyu suprem- 
acy and was pressing for a federation in Kenya with considerable self- 
government for the individual tribes. There, as in the Congo, the issue of 
centralism versus regionalism is a very real one in such a multiethnic 
country. But in a federation can the central government work effectively to 
develop the economy, raise the general standard of living, prevent separatbt 
movements, and defend the borders against foreign infringements? For the 
Africans Nigeria may in time provide the test. 

Another problem for an independent Kenya is the future of the Arab- 
owned strip along the southeastern coast. The strip includes Kenya’s leading 
port, many sisal and sugar plantations which are of considerable economic 
value, and some 35,000 Arabs who fear domination by an African Nairobi 
government. Some Arabs have suggested that this coastal strip be made an 
independent state federated with Kenya, although such a move is virtually 
unthinkable to the Africans, who would then lose control of their major 
outlet to the Indian Ocean. The British are concerned over the future of 
their Royal Navy depot at Mombasa, as well as the air force station and 
large army installations in the vicinity of Nairobi. With recent withdrawals 
of both air and naval units from the Middle East and from the Indian sub- 
continent, the British have come to rely heavily on Kenya as a base for 
mobile military units to cover the Persian Gulf-Indian Ocean areas. It was 
from Kenya, for example, that British units mo\'ed northward in 1961 in 
response to Kuwait’s request for military assistance in the face of Iraqi 
irridentism. Britain still retains militai'y bases in Cyprus and Aden, as well 
as an air base in the Maidive Islands southwest of Cevlon, but these lack 
the space necessary for the establishment of a large military complex. 

The future of the British agricultural settlei*s in Kenya remains un- 
certain. but the problem is obviously related to the future of European ag- 
riculture in Southern Rhodesia, in Algeria, and in the Republic of South 
Africa, the other three areas to which they have come in large numbers. The 
Africans may first seek to expropriate those areas of the “White Highlands” 
(reserved for European ownership and occupation) which are not being 
used for agriculture; later, the European agricultural lands may also be 
sought. ^Vhat compensation will be paid to the European farmers for this 
land is an important part of the problem. It has been estimated that over 
two-thirds of Kenya’s total exports by value consist of agricultural products 
raised by the European fanners. Should this production decline markedly, 
the economy of an independent Kenya would obviously suffer. Yet in the 
face of these economic statistics is the fact of African nationalism, the long- 


British proposal made in the summer of 1962 called for Britain's purchase of at least a rnillioxi 
acres of fnnnland owned by whites in Kenya and tlie transfer of Uiis land to the Kenya govern- 
ment for resettling landless Africans. 
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smoldering resentment against the European way of life and superior pro- 
ductive methods, and. with it. the possibility that the Europeans in Konya 
inav in time be blamed for the various economic difficulties with which the 
new States will have to cope. 

Uganda 

The landlocked country of Uganda won its independence from Britain 
in October, 1962. Within its 94,000 square miles arc over 6/2 million 
people, indicating that there, as in neighboring Rwanda and Burundi to the 
south, the carrying capacity of the land is high. E.xcept in the Ruwenzori 
range in the extreme west and some isolated lands along the northern and 
eastern borders, Uganda does not have elevations comparable to those in 
Kenya. There are few European agriculturists, only a small number of 
Arabs, and about 40,000 Indians. Ninety-eight per cent of the population 
is African, divided into fourteen princij^al tribes, speaking fise major lan- 
guages. Of these tribes, the Buganda, comprising nearly one-third of ilie 
total population, is both the largest and the most economically developed. 
One of the problems in planning for an independent Uganda has been the 
status of the Buganda within such a State. 

Most of Uganda is warm and relatively moist with a vegetation of 
open forest, or grassland with trees. Subsistence agriculture and grazing are 
the principal economic activ ities, although about the shores of Lake Victoria 
the Africans grow cotton, cofTec*, and some tea as cash ciops for export via 
the only major link with the sea — the railroad across Kenya to Mombasa. 
The soils and climate of Uganda, both conducive to agriculture, are offset to 
some extent by serous epidemics of sleeping sickness and other insect-borne 
diseases, as well as by the depredations of the tsetse fly on the natives’ cattle. 
The British have attempted to leave the tribal structures alone as much as 
possible, although quite a number of Africans arc being attracted to the 
towns and cities where beginnings are being made to industrialization, par- 
ticularly in the food-processing lines. Because of the falls of the White Nile 
Uganda has considerable water power potential; it also has some copper and 
a little tin ore, but lacks the great mineral wealth of some of the west Afri- 
can Slates. 

Within the new country Buganda is governed as a separate federated 
state with its own parliament. It is in turn represented in the federal parlia- 
ment by just over one-quarter of the total of elected members. The parlia- 
ment is responsible primarily for conditions in the other, less-developed 
areas; foreign affairs, defense, and control of the armed forces will, for a 
time, remain the responsibility of Great Britain. Uganda thus represents an 
unusual form of independence in Africa, with one area (the richest and most 
populous) being virtually self-governing, and with defense and foreign 
affairs still controlled by the former mother country. Kampala, located on 
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Lake Victoria, is the capital. The country lacks road and rail development 
in its northern areas and in parts of the southeast, but it is far rnore inten- 
sively settled than are either Kenya or Tant^anyika. Uganda’s major agricul- 
tural exports are subject to price fluctuations and to oversupply, and its 
future trading position depends on close association with Kenya. Although 
native agriculture there (particularly in Buganda) is better developed than 
in most other parts of Africa, Uganda faces a difficult economic future in 
acquiring foreign currency and in caring for its large and rapidly expanding 

population. 


Tanganyika 

Largest of the three countries of the cast African mainland is Tan- 
ganyika.^vith 363,000 square miles and over 9 million people. The country 
Tvas a British mandate and later trust territory, receiving its independence 
in 1961. Like Uganda, the State consists largely of a plateau 2,000-4.000 
feet in elevation, with isolated mountain areas in the northeast near the 
Kenya border and in the south near Lake Nyasa. In the extreme cast are 
tlic coastal lowlands with 40-50 inches of rain per year and equatorial rain 
forest. Inland is the plateau country with open savanna or di^ forest, much 
of it the scene of grazing or shifting native agriculture. In the few highland 
areas rainfall is sufficient for forests, and the climate is attractive to Euio- 
pean settlement, although not to the extent of that in Kenya. There were 
22.000 Euroijeans in 1960. 87.000 Indians, and some 30,000 Arabs, in ad- 
dition to the 9 million Africans, divided ethnically into more than 100 
tribes, each with its own dialects and customs. Swahili, the language of 
Zanzibar, is spoken throughout the country, as it is also in the eastern and 
some central areas of Kenya. No one of the tribes, however, is in a position 
of dominance, as are the Buganda of Uganda or the Kikuyus of Kenya, 
llic Europeans have dominated much of the economic life of Tanganyika, 
while the Indians occupy many of the civil service positions, giving rise 
to some racialism in Tanganyika since independence and the decision b> 
many Indians to leave the country. 

Tanganyika’s economy is based primarily on agriculture, with impor- 
tant export crops being sisal, coffee, cotton, tea, and hides and skins. T he 
coimtrv’ contains one of the world’s richest diamond mines as well as some 
gold, tin, cement, soda ash. copper, and gold. Although wealthier in min- 
erals than Kenya or Uganda, Tanganyika cannot rely heavily on these ex- 
ports to take care of the needs of its large population. Over most of the 
plateau area climate and soils, while not inimical to agriculture, are not 
particularly tempting. Except for a few highland sectoi'S Tanganyika is 
not a country attractive to white settlers, nor does it offer particularly fa- 
vorable conditions to the Africans. Because of the long years of unccrtaint> 
over the area’s political future, foreign capital was not attracted in large 
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C]uantities. There are inadeejuate road and rail networks. Population con- 
centrations arc scattered — in the hisrhlands alon? tlie Kenya border, on the 
shores of Lake Victoria and the extreme northeast, and in coastal arca^. par- 
ticularly about the ports. Much of central Tanganyika has very few in- 
habitants. The capital, Dar es Salaam, is located in the extiemc cast. 
Railroads connect the port with Lakes Tanganyika and \'ictoria. but do not 
adcc|uatcly serve the densely populated sugar, rice, and cotton aicas about 
Lake Victoria or the confec-producing highlands of the east and the extreme 
northeast. In time distance may become a powerful centrifugal foice 'v\ 
this country. 


The East African Federation Plan 

Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika have been gradually strengthening 
their economic bonds. The three territories arc united in a customs union, so 
that no larifTs exist on the movement of goods across their common borders. 
In 1948 an East Africa High Commission was established with authority 
o\’cr certain activities in the tiucc countries, such as transportation, postal 
and telegraph services, and customs and excise. 4'herc is a common income 
lax system as well as common e.xcisc rates. T hu<. in elTect. a limited fedeia- 
lion already exists there. Such economic coopeiation might in time, of 
course, lead to political integration as well. It is also po^sihle that economic 
coo|jeraiion might be cxteiuled to ncighboi ing countries. 1 he most log- 
ical region would be Rwatula and Burundi, although the gfnernment of 
Tanganyika has done little so far to rncouraee such a ino\c. In lact. in 
1961. it was announced llial Belgian port facilities at Oar es Salaam, lea-'ccl 
at one time “in perpetuity.” must, by 1964. be- handed over to Tanganvika 
in cvxchangc for adeejuate comp<’nsations. Nya'-aland and the Somali Re- 
public are two other neighlxus which might in lime establish economic links 
with the federation. In the meantime it stands as the one leally set ions eco- 
nomic federation in Afiica, a jJiogram on wliith considerable study anti 
eoinproinisc have already been spent anti uhit h may servi* as a guitle to 
similar movements among other countries t»f the ctmtinent. 


ZANZIBAR 

The British protectorate of Zanzibar lie.s 22 miles off the coast of ixn ih- 
ern Tanganyika and includes both Zanzibar and Pemba islands. In a hu- 
mid, tropical area of just over 1,000 st|uarc miles live 300.000 people, 
including abovit 50,000 Arabs, who own most of the land and control the 
government, 19,000 Indians, who cany on much of the trade, and some 
230,000 Negroes, whose standard of living is generally lower than that of 
the other two groups. Once a major power in eastern Africa. Z.m/il)ai later 
became an important point for the transshipment of goods to and fiom the 
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east African ports. The economy of the two islands is now largely dependent 
upon the export of cloves and coconut products, as well as the handling of 
a certain amount of Indian Ocean trade. The people of Zanzibar Protec- 
torate have been restless under the rule of the sultan, and in December, 
1963, the area is scheduled for independence within the Commonwealth. 
When this occurs there are three points to be considered. First, will the 
Arabs succeed in retaining their position of economic and political power? 
Second, if they do, Zanzibar, like the Somali Republic, will constitute a 
“legacy” of Arab coastal control in east Africa and a possible target for 
“pan-Arab” movements emanating from Cairo. Third, with its high popu- 
lation density, can Zanzibar afford the costs of independence without sub- 
sidies from some foreign State, be it Britain, Eg>’pt, the East African 
Federation, or some other political unit? There, as in the Somali Republic, 
there may be an economically unstable State whose very existence invites 
foreign intervention into eastern Africa. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC 

The island of Madagascar, known since independence from France as 
the Malagasy Republic, is located 250 miles ofT the southeast coast of Africa. 
\Vith an area of 228.000 square miles, it has a population of just over 5 
million, including some 60,000 French, 15,000 Indians, and 7,000 Chinese. 
The Africans arc di\ided into many tribal groups, the most important of 
these being the Merina (or Hova), who ruled much of the island before 
the establishment of French control. The capital city, Tananarive, located 
in the central highlands, was the former Merina capital. 

Madagascar was first sighted by the Portuguese in 1500, but it was 
late in the nineteenth century before France mov-ed to secure control over 
the area. Several military' campaigns were waged by the French between 
1882 and 1895 before the island was completely conquered. In 1896 Mad- 
agascar became a French colony, and its subsequent economic development 
was closely tied to France. In 1960 it achieved its independence. 

Madagascar con,sists of a hot, humid eastern coastal lowland, a central 
highland area, consisting largely of savanna grasslands, and a drier western 
lowland, culminating in semiarid conditions in the extreme southwest. There 
are no well-defined “core areas” on the island. Population is concentrated 
along the east coast and in the central highlands around and to the south 
of Tananarive. Since Madaga.scar is nearly 1,000 miles long, distance repre- 
sents a major centrifugal force. The island lacks good harbors (except for 
Diego-Suarez in the extreme north) as well as navigable rivers, and its up- 
land character makes overland transportation difficult. Hance, in describ- 
ing the road facilities, wrote, “Fully three-quarters of the roads are of 
irregular practicality; even the main roads are tortuous and rough except 
for stretches of 20 to 30 miles near the larger cities. In the rainv season 
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washouts are common . . . ferry service is abandoned or disrupted; roads 
become pitted or ravined. and many are entirely impassable, or at best only 
‘jeepable’.”'^ The major railroad links the Tananarive area with the cast 
coast port of Tamatave, 150 miles away. Another line, fartlier south, 
connects the central highlands with the coast at Manakara. a secondai^ 
port. In the absence of adequate transport facilities Madagascar’s economic 

development has been seriously handicapped. 

The island exports coffee, rice, cloves, sugar, sisal, and other agricultur- 
al goods; mineral products, including graphite, mica, and quartz make up 
but a small proportion of the total value of its exports. Much of the area 
could be utilized more than it is for the production both of subsistence and 
of export crops, but Madagascar lies off most of the world s shipping lanes 
far from the markets of Europe or .Xnglo-.Anieiica. Except ni its ties wit 
France the country is to a considerable extent isolated, located off a conti- 
nent which is gradually forming various systems of regiona integiaiion. 
Its nearest neighbor is Portuguese Mozambique, with which it has no politi- 
cal, ethnic, or economic tics. As a young State it has mmiy of the charactei- 
istics of west African countries; as an underdeveloped island off southeastern 
Africa it would appear for some time m have need of considerable fo.eign 
economic assistance before indications of national viability may appeal. 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 


• The area of southern Africa— including South Africa, the federation 
of the Rhodcsias and Nyasaland, and Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
Mozambique — represents the last major stronijhold on the continent of 
non-African control. Portuiral has made no move to "rant independence 
to its colonies, nor have the whites of South Africa or Southern Rhodevia 
permitted nonwhites to share in the control of these areas. Only in Nyasa- 
land and to some extent in Northern Rhodesia (both still under British 
sovereignty) have starts been made toward granting Africans an impoitant 
share in the area’s administration. Sweeping political changes are often 
difficult to arrest at national boundaries; from the Congo and Tanganyika, 
and from the newly independent territories north of these, the tide of Afri- 
can nationalism presses southward toward the northern bulTer zone of 
this region, and beyond it to the Republic of South Africa as well.* In 
this chapter this northern bufTer zone (or “northern tier,” as it will be 
referred to collectively here) will be considered first, followed by a discus- 
sion of the Republic of South Africa. 


THE NORTHERN TIER 


The belt of territory extending across Africa from approximately 10® 
south latitude to the northern borders of Southwest Africa and the Repu!>Hc 
of South Africa is, for the most part, a continuation of the central African 


* The name’ 
May, 1961. 


of U.e lomur Union of South /.friea was chnng«’d to IIh- Republic of Sooth Africa in 
two months before tlie country withdrew from Uie British Coinnionwc.iHh of .NuIiods. 
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upland, with elevations of 3,000-5,000 feet, entrenched rivers, and occas- 
ional highland areas above the plateau, particularly in Nyasaland, sections 
of the Rhodesias, and central Angola. Most of the area is drained eastward 
by the Zambezi system, which empties into the Indian Ocean in Mozam- 
bique. Because of the prevailing winds and the existence of a cold current 
along the west coast, the western portion of this area (Angola, Bechuana- 
land, western Northern Rhodesia) is arid or semiarid. The eastern part, 
on the other hand, receives considerable precipitation. There has been far 
greater mineral development there than in the eastern sector of central 
Africa: copper, lead, asbestos, chrome, coal, and iron ore are valuable com- 
modities, particularly in the Rhodesias. 

As late as 1885 the interior of this southern sector between the Congo 
Free State and the Limpopo River (now the northern border of the Repub- 
lic of South Africa) remained unsettled and unclaimed by the Europeans. 
In the following decade, however, practically all the territory was divided 
politically among the European powers. Concessions for mineral develop- 
ment in what later became the Rhodesias were granted to Cecil Rhodes in 
1888 by Lobengula, king of the Matabele, and with this wedge British 
authority was gradually established in the upper basin of the Zambezi. 
Bechuanaland became a British protectorate in 1890, in order to protect the 
route from the Cape Colony north to the Zambezi, and Nyasaland was 
also annexed as a British protectorate in the following year. Many years 
were to pass before precise boundaries were worked out between the British 
and Portuguese territories, but by 1895 the general political pattern of this 
area had been established, and a British-controlled corridor extended north 
from Capetown to Tanganyika. 

Racial Problems 

The relationships between racial groups in the “Northern Tier” differ 
in certain respects from those in east Africa. The Indian population is not 
nearly as large and does not constitute a significant political force, while 
the Arab element is practically nonexistent. Within the territories of Portu- 
gal and Britain there is considerable x'ariation in governmental racial policy. 

The Portuguese, in their efforts to develop their colonial territories, have 
been working slowly to bring an end to racial discrimination, although their 
efforts may in time turn out to have been too little and too late. Angola, on 
the west coast of Africa, has a Portuguese population of some 120,000 and an 
African total of over 4,250,000. Both white and nonwhite residents are 
regarded as Portuguese citizens, but Africans must attain certain standards 
of education and training before they may enjoy full rights of citizenship. 
By the end of 1961 about 30,000 of the Africans had graduated to this class. 
In Mozambique, with 70,000 Europeans and 6 million Africans, less than 1 
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per cent of the nonwhite population are classed as assimilados to be brought 
into the Western society and live on terms of relative equality with the 
Europeans. Thus the prospects of equality for the individual African arc 
exceedingly dim. On the other liand, there has been considerably less dis- 
crimination of asricultural lands there than in some of the fonner British 
territories. In Mo 2 ambique, for example, only 4 per cent of the area has 
been set aside as white reserves. There and in .An"ola the Portuguese gov- 
ernment is undertaking irrigation and land reclamation piojects and is 
opening the region to settlement by both Europeans and natives, the only 
major conditions being that the natives must agree to follow European- 
approved agricultural practices on the impro\‘cd land. 

Portugal’s colonial policies must be considered in the light of its tra- 
ditional conservatism toward native advancement as well as shortages of 
capital and trained personnel to carry out an ambitious assimilado policy. 
Only recently have the Portuguese begun extensive development programs 
for their two large African territories. In 1953 the government announced 
a Six-Year Joint Development Plan for Portucal and its oveiscas territories 
which resulted in an expenditure of over $100 million for Angola alone. 
Portugal subsidizes about 11,000 immigrants a year to Angola and asMsts 
the area in its production of coffee, diamonds, manganese, and maize — all 
of which arc exported. In the highlands of central .Angola and the irrigated 
areas to the south there is considerable land for future settlement by Portu- 
guese from the homeland. 

Mozambique has been less developed than Angola, although there is 
good agricultural land for tropical plantations as well as highlands in the 
northwest where European farmers are concentrated. Cotton, sugar, and 
sisal are important plantation crops which are exported. Mozambique pos- 
sesses one of Africa’s good coal rescncs, and the recent construction of a 
dam on the Limpopo River has opened up rich alluvial lands in the south 
for European settlement. Finally, both Lourenco Maiques and Bcira are 
important ports for handling trade with the African interior. Thus both 
Mozambique and Angola offer good possibilities for settlement from Por- 
tugal (where the annual population increase is close to 50.000 per year), 
providing additional development funds arc forthcoming and political sta- 
bility can be maintained. 

Since 1951 Portugal’s overseas possessions have had the status of over- 
seas territories and arc considered to be integral parts of the homeland. The 
generally low economic and cultural levels of the Africans under Portuguese 
control, combined with the effective police work of the Portuguese them- 
selves, has acted to prevent native uprisings. In March, 1961, however, 
revolt broke out in northern Angola, in an area inhabited by the Bakongo 
tribe which also occupies territory across the border in the former Belgian 
Congo. Approximately 1,000 Portuguese citizens were killed, several hun- 
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drcd cofTee plantations were burned, and the bulk of Angola’s coffee crop 
was destroyed. Portuguese army and air units went into action against the 
rebels, but movement was hampered by the difficult terrain and the forest. 
Since that time guerrilla warfare has been inteiTnittently in progress in 
northern Angola, and by August, 1962, a military training camp for Ango- 
lan rebels had been established near Thysville, the Congo, about 100 miles 
north of the Angolan border. The camp was set up with the knowledge and 
consent of the Leopoldville government. Here, then, is the first direct as- 
sault against the non-African tier of states bordering the Republic of South 
Africa. 

Two British protectorates in which there are few Europeans and little 
racial conflict are Nyasaland, to the north of Mozambique, and Bechuana- 
land. south of Angola (see page 452). In Nyasaland some 4.000 Europeans 
arc concentrated in the Shire Highlands south of Lake Kyasa and arc en- 
gaged primarily in plantation agriculture. The remainder of the country is 
rather densely populated with natives, many of whom remain little affected 
by the European culture. Northern Rhodesia is a British protectorate which 
has never attracted large-scale white immigration, partly because of the 
^^’anl■l climate (few places arc much over 3,000 feet in elevation), the prev- 
alence of disease, particularly malaria, and the relative isolation of the 
area. In the northwest, however, a sizable white settlement has grown up 
about the important copper mines, while to the south, at Broken Hill, the 
mining of lead and zinc has attracted additional Europeans. Altogether 
there are about 40.000 whites in Northern Rhodesia, and since their major 
interests aic not agricultural, the problem of white and nati\e reserves has 
never become an acute one. On the other hand, friction exists between 
wliite and naii\c miners, since tlic average wages for the former are con- 
siderably higher than for the latter, and relatively few opportunities exist 
for native advancement In the mining industries. There is an African trade 
union, and the .‘\fricans have gone out on strike to secure better working 
conditions. labor agreement in 1955 broke the monopoly position of the 
white miners’ union and opened the way for important advancements by 
nonwliitc workers. Trends such as these are in direct contrast with the 
position of .^frican labor in the mines of the Republic of South .Africa. 

In Southern Rhodesia, a self-governing British colony, 140.000 Euro- 
peans constitute about 6 per cent of the total population. Since only the 
wliites liave tlie \otc, they alone exercise political power, and there is a 
greater degree of color discrimination there than in other parts of the 
“Northern Tier.” \Viih its iron ore and coal resources Southern Rhodesia 
has experienced a modest industrial development. Agricultural activity in 
this country is far more important to the whites than it is in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. however, and Southern Rhodesia, like Kenya, 
has been faced witfi the difficult problem of protecting the interests of both 
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white and native farmers. Portions of Southern Rhodesia have been set 
aside as native rescr\'es, and the whites are divided amon" tlicmseivcs on 
the question of future native policy — whether to follow a “liberal” trend 
toward the Africans or to adopt more of the restrictive measures which arc 
practiced in the neighboring Republic of South Africa. 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

In 1953 Nyasaland and the two Rhodesias were formed into a loose 
political unit, in which such functions as cvistoms duties, currenev. and 
railways were unified. Within this federation Nyasaland and Noiibein 
Rhodesia retained their political status of protectorates, and Souilicrn Rho- 
desia that of a self-governing colony. A federal parliament was establi'^hod 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, but its duties were limited largely to the 
economic sphere. Many local problems, including white-native relations, 
remained within the domain of the individual units. 

The primary aims of the federation were to attract greater investment 
in the new political area and to prepare the region for eventual indepen- 
dence. The impetus for political unification of the three territories came 
in part from the government in London, which was interested in strengthen- 
ing the economic basis of its possessions, and in part fiom local groups in 
southern Africa. The whites in Nyasaland, faced wiili serious economic 
conditions in their protectorate, favored federation in order to bolster the 
area’s position, while the whites of Northern Rhodesia, fearing a decline 
in the price of copper, were anxious to broaden tlicir territory’s economic 
base by an alignment with the agricultural and industrial economy of South- 
ern Rhodesia. On the other hand, native groups in both Nvasal.nul and 
Northern Rhodesia opposed strengthening of the fedeialion because they 
feared their present protected status would be replaced by more lestiiciivc 
policies and they might lose their lands and be crowded on native reserves. 

By the fall of 1963 the federation had all but broken up. In Nvasaland 
an interim conslilution had permitted internal allairs to be handled largely 
by Africans under the leadership of the Malawi Congress Partv. African 
political leaders in that country were planning for secession from the federa- 
tion and for independence by early 1964. In Soiitlicrn Rhodesia the white- 
dominated government has indicated it will not accept any solution to the 
federation problem which will permit African domination of lltc area. 
Northern Rhodesia, with its mineral wealth, was in a sense the key to the 
situation, since with an African-dominated government it would piol)al)lv 
not associate politically with Southern Rhodesia, while if the whites continued 
to control the government it might well have remained in the federation, 
even if Nvasaland should .secede. An interim constitution for Northern 
Rhodesia, drawn up in March, 1962, provided for increased Afric.in par- 
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Figure 84. The Republic of South Africa and Southwest Africa. (Afler maps in Focus, IV [Oct., 1953]. Courtesy of Focus-American 
Geographical Society.) 
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ticipation in the territory’s affairs (there arc more Africans than Europeans 
in the new Le?islati\e Council) although it remains practically impossible 
for one African party to form a government unless it relies on the help of 
the Europeans. Independence for Northern Rhodesia has now been sched- 
uled for early 1964. 

The economic future of the area of the Rhodesias and Nvasaland 
depends in part upon accessibility to the sea. ^\’ithin recent years the Portu- 
guese have undertaken considerable development of rail and port facilities 
in Mozambique in oider to [Jiepare it as an outlet for the mineral and agri- 
cultural exports of the federation. Mozambi(|uc is better located to service 
this area than are the ports of the Republic of South .Africa. Moreover, the 
transportation systems of the Rhodesias have also been improved and have 
been linked more closely with tho'*e of the Portuguese territory. Louicn<;o 
Marques in southern Mozambique has a eood harbor and has been con- 
nected by rail with Southern Rhodesia and through it with Northern Rho- 
desia, while the port of Beira. four hundred miles to the noi th of Lourenco 
Marques, will concentrate on the overseas trade of Nyasaland. Suc h re«gional 
economic cooperation in .Africa may lead to the increased development of 
resources and greater opportunities for political and social advancement 
for both the European and native j>ooplcs. 


THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 

At the southern lip of .Africa lies that continent’s most important and 
most powerful State. Over one-half of the white residents of Africa live 
there in the midst of a majority of nonwhites — Negioes. Colored, oj half- 
castes, and Indians — who, taken together, compjise nearly 80 per cent of 
the Republic of South Africa’s population. Rich, strategic, isolated: these 
terms characterize the republic. Rich in tenns of its reserves of minerals 
and power fuels; strategic because of its location with respect to the south 
Atlantic and south Indian oceans, as well as to south central Africa; iso- 
lated because of its physical removal from other VVcstcinizcd nations, be- 
cause of the trend of its racial policies, and because a majority group of 
its whites has developed a culture of its own, which is neither British nor 
Dutch but Afrikaans, 


Physical Elements 

The Republic of South Africa has an area of 472,733 square miles and 
consists of four provinces — the Cape of Good Hope (or Cape Province), 
Natal, Orange Free State, and 'Pransvaal (Figure 84). In terms of white 
population Cape Province and Natal, bordering tlic coast. ha\c a majority 
of English-speaking people, while the Orange Free State and Transvaal, 
the northeastern uj>lands, include a predominance of Boeis- a luune 
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given to the descendants of the original Dutch settlers of South Africa. 
This population distribution reflects the history of English settlement in the 
coastal regions during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and 
the migration (trek) of Boers to the interior during the 1830*s. There is 
also a ?arge English concentration in the Johannesburg area of Transvaal, 
the so-cailcd Rand district, which is the world’s greatest gold-producing 

area. t> • • u 

Within the borders of South Africa there are also two large British- 

controlled areas, Swaziland and Basutoland, which have been established 
as native reserves. These areas have a combined population of about 800,- 
000, and their economies are tied for the most part with that of the Republic. 

South Africa’s location at the southernmost part of the continent is 
of great importance both to the republic itself and to its external relations. 
Its isolation has enabled the republic to enjoy a certain independence in 
its national development, as evidenced, for example, by the distinctive Boer 
culture and by the refusal of the present South African government to 
liberalize its policies toward the nonwhites, despite the trend in this direction 
throughout other parts of the African continent. Although South Africa 
was awarded a League of Nations mandate over Southwest Africa at the 
end of ^VoIld War I, it has consistently refused since 1945 to accede to 
United Nations reciucsts to change the area’s status to that of a trusteeship 
territory — another indication of South Africa’s independent course of action. 
In the present era of global interdependence the luxury of national isolation, 
wlicther it he of external or internal policies, is one ^vhich is becoming 
increasingly diflicult to defend from either a practical or moral point of 
view. South .-\frica’s position might perhaps be defined as “partial isolation, 
in that in some respects, such as economic affairs, the country is willing to 
work closely with other powers, while in other matters it chooses to pursue 
its o\vn course. 

The Republic of South Africa consists largely of a plateau, averaging 

3.000 to 6,000 feet in elevation, with a narrow coastal plain in the west, 
south, and east. Capetown is located at about the same distance from the 
equator as Cape Hattcras, North Carolina. Because of its latitudinal loca- 
tion and the upland character of most of the country’, the climate approaches 
that of mid-latitude areas. Thus South Africa is one of the relatively few 
parts of the continent which has attracted permanent white colonization 
on a large scale. Rainfall is a major factor determining settlement. The 
■western half of the state is arid, but in the east grassland plateaus, utilized 
for sheep and cattle grazing, merge into forested mountains rising to over 

10.000 feet. Wheat, corn, and cotton arc important products in eastern 
South Africa, but the country is not a major food exporter. In minerals the 
republic is an important producer of gold, diamonds, copper, asbestos, and, 
to a lesser extent, manganese and platinum. Uranium ores are also being 
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mined. With its reserv'es of iron ore and coking coal (as well as some hydro- 
electric power potential) South Africa is in the process of developin? its 
heavy industry. Already it is the major industrial power on the African 
continent and, although agricultural production is restricted by the physical 
environment and by poor farming practices, the republic’s economic po- 
tential is a very good one. 

Population Structure 

Three basic problems exist in the republic which reflect, in part, the 
country’s ethnic complexity: conflict between the Boers and the Biitish. 
internal relations between the white and nonwhite peoples, and external 
relations with Great Britain and the Commonwealth. The population in 
1960 was divided as follows: 3 million whites, including about 1.900.000 
Boers and 1,100,000 British; approximately 10,800,000 Negroes; 1,490.000 
Colored; and 477,000 Indians. 

The Boers, who comprise about 63 per cent of the w4iite population, 
have historic ties with the Dutch culture, although the Afrikaans language 
which they speak differs from Dutch. A majority of them are members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. There are today few sentimental ties bet^\•cen 
the Boers and the Netherlands; if anything, the Boers have closer sympathies 
with the Germans. They arc strongly nationalistic, but the concept of their 
country as many of them envision it is not the South Africa of the past. 
Rather they see it as a future Boer rej>ublic, in which little room is left 
for Englishmen of any sect, for Roman Catholics and Jews, and for non- 
whites, except in the capacity of unskilled laborers. A majority of the Boers 
are determined to keep the nonwhites indefinitely in a state of political, 
social, and economic inferiority, although utilizing their labor for white- 
controlled enterprises. In the mid-twentieth century concepts such as thc'^e 
can have powerful political repercussions. 

The British arc somewhat divided concerning Sovith Africa itself and 
the nonwhite population. Some of the more conservative elements still 
envision the country as a British-oriented area, complete with British tra- 
ditions and culture; others are ready to concede the trend toward national- 
ism, but, with a minority of the Boers, they arc anxious to retain South 
Africa’s multicultural character, rather than see it develop into an isolation- 
ist, anti-English stale. With regard to the nonwhites, only the most liberal 
of the British are ready to move rapidly along the path of racial etiuality, 
but the majority of them are opposed to the reactionai 7 policies of the Boers. 
Any solution, they feel, lies in a slow but steady education and training of 
the Negroes and a gradual lifting of restrictions for them as well as for 
the Colored and Indians, with a distant but eventual goal of complete racial 
assimilation. 
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A third group in South Africa are the Negroes, whose population is 
increasing rapidly and by 1963 will have reached 12 million. The Negroes 
are the great underprivileged mass in the republic. They have no vote and 
are represented in the parliament by white officials. Although nearly 70 
per cent of the State’s population is made up of Negroes, their representa- 
tives in the Senate number 4 out of a total of 89 members and in the House 
of Assembly 3 out of 159. The Negroes are forbidden to own land outside 
of the native reserves, yet these reserves, comprising but 13 per cent of 
the country’s territory, have large areas which are unsuitable for cultivation. 
The Negroes are subject to conscription for labor in the South African mines, 
and their wages throughout the republic are far below those paid to the 
whites. 

Unlike the situation existing in former French Equatorial Africa, where 
the African society was left largely untouched, the South African whites 
have exploited the Negro’s labor, but have largely destroyed his old tribal 
society (except in parts of the reserves) and have failed to substitute a new 
social order in its place. At present about 40 per cent of the Negroes still 
live on the reserves under conditions of extreme poverty, about 30 per cent 
live in the cities where most of them work for the whites, and another 30 
per cent are tenant farmers on white-owned farms. Despite these drawbacks, 
however, South Africa attracts large-scale illegal immigration of Africans, 
particularly from countries adjacent to the republic, since wages here are 
higher than in the Rhodesias or the Portuguese territories. In addition, 
there are hundreds of thousands of legal Negro immigrants in South Africa, 
who also have been attracted by the wages — especially in industry — and 
by the health, education, and w'elfare benefits, which are greater there 
than in most other parts of the continent south of the Sahara. 

The Colored (persons of mixed Negro-white ancestry) occupy a slightly 
higher social position than the Negroes. Nearly 90 per cent are concentrated 
in the Cape of Good Hope Province, where they work primarily as servants, 
craftsmen, and manual laborers. Unlike the Negroes, the Colored were for 
many years permitted to vote in the Cape Province. Since the approximately 
40,000 Colored voters generally voted against the Nationalist party candi- 
dates, the Boer-controlled government in 1956 established separate voting 
rolls for the Colored and for the whites. The Colored voters, as well as 
the Negroes, are now represented in parliament by a fixed number of white 
officials. The government has also undertaken a reclassification of the 
republic’s Colored population, with the result that some have had their 
official status changed to Negro. 

The Asians in South Africa are the descendants of immigrants who 
were brought to the area prior to 1913 as indentured laborers to work in the 
sugar plantations, particularly in Natal Province. Over four-fifths of the 
Asiatic people in South Africa are still concentrated in Natal, where they 
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find employment as field laborers, small-scale market gardeners, or laborers 
(mostly unskilled) in industr>'. In Natal and in the other provinces the 
Asians are also important as peddlers and as proprietors of small businesses. 
They are denied the right to vote and are not represented in the South 
African parliament. Outside of Natal the law forbids Asians from owning 
land, and the Nationalist government has been setting up restricted areas 
for those Asians who live and work in the cities. Immigration quotas now 
prevent all but a small number of Asians from entering the republic. 


South African History 

The first Europeans to settle in South Africa were the Dutch, who 
established a watering station at the Cape of Good Hope in 1652 to ser\ icc 
their shipping route to the East Indies. In the decades which followed 
many settlers came from Holland under the auspices of the Dutch East 
Indies Company and took possession of the lands about Capetown. The 
inhabitants they found were aboriginal Bushmen. Not until 1770 did the 
Europeans clash with the Bantus, a more advanced Negro group, whose 
members were migrating southward from central Africa. In the ensuing 
clash of cultures, the Europeans, with their greater technical knowledge and 
training, eventually triumphed, although the Bantus \verc neither decimated 
nor driven away, in contrast to conquered nati\c groups in other parts of 
the world. The Dutch settlers were stern Calvinists, convinced by their 
reading of the Scriptures that the whites were destined to rule and the non- 
whites to be ruled. Many of their descendants still hold to this conviction 
today. 

In 1814 Great Britain obtained possession of southernmost Africa. In 
reaction to British control many Boer .settlers soon began to move north 
and east away from the Cape of Good Hope. The climax came in 18!^6 
when 7,000 Boers began a trek to tlic Transvaal area. During the nineteenth 
century, while thousands of British colonists were coming to the southern 
and eastern coastal areas, the Boers subdued the Bantu armies and devel- 
oped agricultural areas in what arc now Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. In 1853 the independent South African Republic was established in 
the Transvaal, The following year the independence of the Orange Free 
State was also recognized by the British. 

Proud of their culture, the Boers had no wish for Interference from 
the British, but their hopes were in vain, for in 1867 diamonds were dis- 
covered in the Orange Free State and twenty years later gold was found 
>n the Transvaal. The subsequent efforts of British miners and financiers — 
among them Cecil Rhodes — to develop these resources led to growing 
friction with the Boer settlers. In 1880, after Britain had annexed the inde- 
pendent Transvaal republic, war broke out between the Boers and the 
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British. After a few months of fighting the British agreed to restore Trans- 
vaal’s independence, but after the discovery of the enormous gold deposits 
in the Witwatersrand (at Johannesburg) the conflict of British and Boer 
interests grew increasingly severe. The rapid influx of British whites and of 
British capital into the Transvaal was countered by increasing Boer r^ist- 
ance, and finally in 1899 the second Boer War broke out. With the British 
victory in 1902 the two independent Boer republics were abolished. Eight 
years later these were joined with Natal and the Cape of Good Hope in 
the Union of South Africa. 

The Rise of South African Nationalism. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the union the British inhabitants of the new country were greatly 
outnumbered by the Boers. Thus a situation existed in which a people 
who had been defeated militarily might through representative means gain 
political domination of a country. Equal voting rights were allocated to 
each of the two white groups, and South Africa became a bilingual area, 
with legal recognition given to both the English and the Afrikaans lan- 
guages. The dual nature of South African society was reflected in the 
establishment of two capitals— one the administrative capital at Pretoria 
in Transvaal and the other the legislative capital at Capetown. For nearly 
four decades English was the language generally used in government, edu- 
cation, and economic life, and South Africa was primarily British-oriented 
in economy and foreign policy. Many Boers, of course, resented the pre- 
dominant British character of the union, and a pro-Boer political party 
the Nationalists — gradually gained strength in the country. After South 
Africa’s achievement of dominion status in 1926 the British government 
was no longer able to affect policy directly in South Africa, but statesmen 
such as Louis Botha and Jan Christian Smuts succeeded for a time in 
unifying the two European elements in South Africa and piloted a course 
for the country consistent with the spirit and ideas of the rest of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Before \Vor)d War II the pressure of Boer nationalism grew increas- 
ingly strong. Associated with the greater use of Afrikaans were the forma- 
tion of secret Boer societies and the appearance of violently pro-Boer papers 
and periodicals. In 1939 the South African parliament approved the 
country’s participation in World War II by a one-vote margin, and during 
tiic war many Boers openly supported the German cause. Finally, in 1948 
tlie moderate United South African party of Field Marshall Smuts was 
\ oted out of office, its place taken by the Nationalist party, headed by the 
Boer leader Dr. Daniel F. Malan. Since that time the government has 
worked to implement its policy of suppression of the nonwhites and of a 
resuri'ence of Boer culture. Under the leadership of the Nationalist party 
South Africa has undertaken a program of increased racial suppression, 
with no apparent end in sight except the establishment of a permanent 
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white-controlled police state. South Africa thus represents a variation in 
modern nationalism, in that British power in the area is being replaced, 
not by a native nonwhite majority as in other parts of Africa and -Asia, 
but by a non-British white minority, whose policies toward the nonwhites 

are more reactionary than those of the British. 

An interesting question, of course, is why, after nearly four decades 
of cooperation, did the situation develop which the founding fatheis of 
South Africa feared most— namely, that the Boer majority would turn on 
the British and jeopardize their cultural and political position in the country? 
A latent spirit of Boer nationalism has esisied ever since 1902, but why 
should it erupt so violently under Malan and his successors? Possibly some 
Boers have been able to identify the British with libeialism in facial 
matters. Xhe respect many of the Boers had for tlie Nazis stemmed in pait 
from the latter’s racial concepts. Economics also enter into the picture, 
much of the wealth in the State is British-controlled, but by the end of 
World War II many Boers had acquired greater political and economic 
power. Finally, since the retirement of Field Marshal Smuts fioni the politi- 
cal scene, there have been no strong leaders for the cause of unity among 


the South .African whites. 

The strengthening of tlie Nationalists’ -rip on South Africa has actually 
been carried out by constitutional moves, 'i'lie Nationalist-dominated South 
African parliament voted to increase the membership of tlie Senate from 
48 to 89 (thus giving their paity an overwhelming majority in that body) 
and to expand the Supreme Court from '> to 1 1 members, the new members 
being appointed by the Nationalists. Tims as the political opposition was 
gradually rendered incdectivc, (be Boers. leprcsenting less than one-sixth 
of the total population, have moved into a position of dominance oxer 
the Republic. 

In the years since 1948 the Nationalist -conlrolled goxerninent has 
sought to institute a policy of afmithrid (literally “apartness”) as a solution 
to South Africa’s racial pioblein. Since there is obvious friction between 
races attempting to exist side by side, the logical step, government officials 
contend, would be to sepaiatc them into areas xx'bere they can live with 
people of their own kind. Such a drastic move would, howexer. deprive 
the whites of nonwlfiic labor (as well as deprive many nonxxhites of the 
means of employment), so tliat the government has modified the tme 
apartheid concept and turned to what might be termed a policy of partial 
apartheid. Under this policy, embodied in the Group Areas Act parsed in 
1950 by the South African parliament, the Negroes would be encouraged 
to live in their rcserses. where they would have local autonomy, although 
government inspectors would be permitted to enter and government tioops 
to maintain order if ncce-sary. 

In addition to the reserxes, restricted areas would be set up in the 
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South African cities in which Negroes live. Wherever possible the restricted 
areas would be moved well beyond the city limits, so that, except during 
their working hours, the Negroes would be excluded entirely from white- 
occupied portions of the city. The establishment of these restricted areas 
would alleviate population pressure on the reserves. It would also, of course, 
make available a supply of cheap labor for white-owned industries. Negro 
laborers would also continue to work in the mines and on white-owned 
farms; again in both instances their living quarters would be carefully 
restricted from those of the whites. Although aimed primarily at South 
Africa’s Negroes, apartheid also works to the detriment of the Colored 
and Asians. No special reserves are provided for these groups, but they too 
are to be restricted to certain areas within the cities. 

There are 264 separate areas in South Africa reserved for residence by 
Africans; taken together these constitute but 13 per cent of the country’s 
total area, on which live some 40 per cent of the African population. The 
South African go\ernment contemplates consolidating these reserves into 
seven “Bantustans” in which the Negroes could live apart from the whites, 
although under white jurisdiction. Eventually the reserves would achieve 
provincial self-government. The incorporation of the British High Com- 
mission Territories of Basutoland and Swaziland, as well as the Protectorate 
of Bcchuanaland, within the republic would increase the potential area for 
the rcser\es by nearly 300,000 square miles, although the bulk of this, com- 
prising Bechtianaland, is arid or semiarid. Obviously the rcserv’cs could not 
provide livelihoods for all of the Africans; many would be forced to seek 
work for the whites in the republic, but they would be permitted out of the 
rcscr%'cs only as “temporar)' laborers” to live in restricted areas near the 
mines, on the farms, or on the outskirts of the cities. 

In 1963 the South African government plans to establish the first of 
its reserve areas, the Transkei, some 16,000 square miles in extent, to the 
south of the city of Durban. Lying between the Drakensberg Mountains 
and the Indian Ocean, this area is the home of the Xhosa tribe; under 
the proposed constitution, there would be a representative assembly with 
jurisdiction over such matters as agriculture, education, and health and 
welfare services, although foreign affairs, defense, and the administration 
of justice would remain the responsibility of the South African government. 
More than 40 per cent of the area’s 1,500,000 inhabitants normally work 
outside the proposed reserve. Presumably these conditions would continue, 
altliough in time other Africans would be moved to the Transkei as well. 

Unfortunately few substitute proposals have originated in South Africa 
for soh ing the racial questions. Boers and English alike are united in their 
fear of black domination. The cultural lev'el of the Negroes and of many 
of the Colored is abysmally low when compared with white standards, and 
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the task of raising these levels to a point approaching that of the whites 
appears to many South African leaders as too expensive and time-consum- 
ing to be practical. On the other hand, an indefinite continuation of racial 
suppression contains many elements of potential danger. As fear and unrest 
among the nonwhites increases, so also does government resistance. Law- 
enforcement measures are becoming increasingly severe aeainst persons of 
all races who oppose government policies, civil liberties are gradually 
suppressed, and the country moves toward a fascist type of regime." 

South Africa’s External Relations. South Africa’s relations with other 
countries of the world have been complicated not only by its racial policies, 
but also by its territor>' of Southwest Africa, by the continued British con- 
trol of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basutoland, and by South Africa’s 
economic and political significance in world affairs. The gradual estrange- 
ment of South Africa from Britain was marked, first, in 1955 by the turn- 
over of British control of the Simonstown naval base located near Capetown 
to the South African government, with the provision that it could be 
rcoccupicd by the British in the event of war, even if South Africa remained 
neutral. Six years later the South African government voted to become 
a republic (the Queen was no longer recognized as the sovereign head of 
the country), and shortly thereafter it left the Commonwealth entirely. 
There is still an important pro-British element in the population, and eco- 
nomic tics with Britain remain strong, but over the years South Africa 
has gradually moved into a position of complete political and military 
separation from Britain. 

Of the three British-held protectorates. Basutoland and Swaziland are 
virtually surrounded by South Africa and are closely linked with it eco- 
nomically. Nearly half the able-bodied males of Basutoland normally wojk 
in South Africa, and considerable numbers from Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land do likewise. The British have been trying to develop the tenitoiies 
politically along nonracial lines and thus permit .African political parties 
to operate there, although such parlies arc banned in the republic. In keep- 
ing with the treaty of 1910 the British have consistently refused to turn 
over sovereignty of the.se areas to the Republic of Soutit Afiica until tlu' 
wishes of the local inhabitants can be clearly detennined. Here. then, is a 
potentially explosive situation. Even without direct military action the 
republic could cripple economic conditions, particularly in Swaziland and 
Basutoland, by imposing an economic blockade and refusing to jx'irnit 
laborers from these areas to work in South Africa. Yet the British arc com- 
mitted to resist any South African take-over, and \vith relations between 
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Britain and the republic apparently growing cooler with time, there is less 
inclination even than several years ago for Britain to reverse its position. 

Southwest Africa. Southwest Africa is the only post-World War II 
mandate that has not become a United Nations trusteeship territory. The 
country, which lies to the north and west of the Republic of South Africa, 
has an area of 325,000 square miles, consisting almost entirely of desert, 
and a population of 525,000, of which nearly 90 per cent are nonwhites. 
VValvis Bay, a South African enclave on the coast, is administered by South- 
west Africa and is the leading port. There are some grazing lands in the 
central sector, and Southwest Africa exports wool, karakul skins, and other 
pastoral products and is also noted for its diamond and vanadium resources. 

Of the 75.000 whites in the area over two-thirds arc Boers and the 
rest mostly German-speaking. Like most of the Boers the Germans are 
generally in favor of a policy of white supremacy. Because of its poor eco- 
nomic prospects, Southwest Africa was one of the last of the African areas 
to be settled by Europeans: colonization was finally begun by Germany 
in the 1880’s. A bitter four-year war raged from 1903 to 1907 between the 
German army and the local tribes, so that by 1911 the African population 
had been reduced to less than 30 per cent of what it had been in 1904. 
rhe Negro’s resentment against the white man was further increased by 
the extjcmcly harsh treatment meted out by the German colonial adminis- 
tration. particularly after 1911. When the League of Nations selected the 
Union of South Africa to take on the mandate of the area in 1919. it was 
generally anticipated that conditions among the Negroes would improve 
substantially. 

Since that time, however, South Africa has failed to carry out the 
provisions of its mandate. South Africa was directed to “promote to the 
utmost the material and moral well-being and the social progress of the 
inhabitants.” Nevertheless, the system of reserves and conscription of Negro 
labor as practiced in the republic is also in force in Southwest Africa. The 
reserxes (hemscKcs arc overpopulated. The country’ needs industries, irriga- 
tion piojccts, and increased agricultural training for the Africans. Through 
its expoits Southwest Africa has developed a favorable balance of trade, 
but, rather than utilize this surplus for the bettennent of the mandate, the 
lepublic employs most of the credits to supplement the economy of South 
Africa itself — a major factor in the republic’s reluctance to report to the 
United Nations on its administration of the territory. 

Since 1945 the republic has governed Southwest Africa as part of its 
own territory. For a short time South .Africa did submit reports on the 
territory to the UN Trusteeship Council, but after the inauguration of Dr. 

' -Slunild South Africa take Swaziland and establish it as a native n*scrv'e. there would 

prtiblim toncernint: the 6.000 whitts living there who ow'ii 43 per cent of the land and who 
\V4>uld resist lo>ing this to the Africans. 
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Malan in 1948 even this practice ended. In the following year Souiliwcst 
Africa was assigned six scats in the South African parliament, and in 1954 
the Nationalist party announced that the mandate over the territory' was 
terminated. The United Nations has specifically refused permission to the 
republic to annex Southwest .Africa, and the International Court at The 
Hague has handed down an ojjinion advising South Africa that it is 
obligated to submit annual reports to the United Nations and that it should 
not undertake any change in the status of tlie mandate without United 
Nations consent. Despite these moves, howeser, the Nationalist party has 
come out in favor of creating Southwest Africa as the fifth province \\ ithin 
the republic. The former mandate is already a dc facto territory within the 
republic, but here, as in the ca<e of the Bi iti^h protectorates, the go\crn- 
incnt has resisted anv moves foi formal annexation. 
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THE INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


• In 1947 the subcontinent of India was partitioned into two independent 
States — India and Pakistan — along the lines of the religious division which 
exists there. The subcontinent, surrounded by mountains and by the sea, 
forms a distinct geographic unit, which under British control had been 
developed as a unified economic and political area. Since the partition, 
however, millions of persons in India and Pakistan have become refugees, 
conflicting claims to territorial control have arisen in various parts of the 
subcontinent, and relations between the two States have been se\crelv 
strained. As a result the Indian subcontinent has become one of the out- 
standing politico-geographic problem areas of the world. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC BASIS OF THE SUBCONTINENT 

The Indian subcontinent occupies a transitional location in southern 
Asia between the humid States of southeastern Asia and the desert areas 
which lie to the west. Many people from India have settled in Burma, 
Malaya, and other southeast Asian countries, and since 1947 India has 
occupied a position of leadership in international affairs among a number 
of the states in this area. Pakistan, on the other hand, with its arid we.stern 
portion and its large Moslem population, has more elements of affinity with 
Iran and the Arab World to the west than with the countries which lie 
to the cast of it. 

The physical structure of the Indian subcontinent reveals both the 
unity and the diversity of the area. There are three major surface features: 
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(1) the mountain wall in the northwest, north, and northeast; (2) the 
block of old resistant rock of the Deccan Plateau in the central and southern 
portions; and (3) the Indus-Ganges lowland, forming an arc about the 
northern end of the plateau from the mouth of the Indus River on the 
Arabian Sea to that of the Ganges on the Bay of Bengal. The mountain 
wall and the Indus-Ganges lowland are shared by both India and Pakistan. 
The Deccan Plateau lies entirely within India (Figure 83). 

The mountain wall consists of numerous highland structures (including 
the Himalaya and Karakorum ranges, the loftiest mountain system in the 
world) and fertile valleys, which have served as core areas for the develop- 
ment of individual cultural and political units. Relatively few passes exist 
through the mountain borders: the Khyber and Bolan passes to Afghanistan, 
the Makran coastal route to Iran, and the road through Sikkim to Tibet 



Figure 85. The Indian Subcontinent: Physical Features. 
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and southern China. Beyond tlic highland rim aic "cncrally inhospital)le 
areas, notably the deserts of Iran and Afghanistan, the plateau of north- 
eastern Afghanistan and Tibet, and the forested mountain ranges of Burma, 
all of which have added to India’s relative inaccessibilitv bv land. 

The Deccan Plateau is a leirion of considerable physical di\ersi(y — 
coastal hiirhlands. canyons, and forested hills — which have contiihuted to 
the ethnic difTerences amons its population and to the historical dcNclop- 
ment of its political units. Since 1947 one of the principal tasks of the 
Indian government has berm to weld touetluT the var ious ‘jroups inhabitin" 
the Deccan within the framework of a cohesive national unit. 

The lowlands of the Indus-Gamjcs area exhibit ijieater topoeiaphic 
homoi^eneity than the other principal physical ie‘j[ions, but climatic differ- 
ences. despite the smoothness of tianvition-'. are irreat. W est Paki'stan occu- 
pies the major share of the Indus lo\sland: India controls the Ganttes plain, 
except in the eastern sr*ctor of the delta area which forms ])ati of East 
Pakistan. Tims, despite their- elements of phvsical units, tliese lowlands are 
di\-ided by political borders. 

Virtually all of th<‘ republic of India is influenced by the summer mon- 
soon. with moderate to heavv rainfall durinu: th<“ summer itroiuhs. Fast 
Pakistan is also afTccted by the monsoon. In parts of the central Deccan 
Peninsitla (in the lee of the Wester rt Ghats) and in most of West Pakistan 
semiaiid to ar id conditions occur. "Fin* mountains Nshich border the sul^con- 
tinent iia\e their own j>eculiai climates. Natural \'('«<-latton tenerts tire 
climatic pattern and ranj»es fr-oin the tropical forests of the \Nt‘st Deccan 
coast and eastern India to the diout;hl-tfsistant pl.mts of the western 
deserts. Soils also \ai\ widely, aceoiclinit to conditions ctf climate, \eeeta- 
lion, and underlyin'' rock. .Ainon" tin* many \arir-lies of soils is the fertile 
alluvium of the Gani'es flood |>l.un atrd delta, whidi supports some of the 
most dens<4y jjopitlated a'.'ticuhural areas in the world. 

4'he distribution of miirerals artel powr*r fuels is une\en. with titost of 
the reserves located on th«' Deccan Plate.ui <)t to the northeast in the ; 4 eneral 
Galcutta area. The Indian St.rle has tlius coirre to possess a major ity of ihesi- 
resourees. Ilydrock-c trie powru potential t'xists in the inourrtain t int, hut 
inaccessibility and lae k of «.iood sites for |)owcr stations ha\'c ruled out tnueh 
developtrreni in these areas. It is also present in sonre of tire well-w.il<-ted 
upland areas, such as the* Western Ghats and tin* hills of Assam, and. of 
course, itt connection with tin- i^teat river systcMrrs of the suhcontinerit. 

Although cliffetences in phvsical features throujL'horrt the subcoiitiiumt 
are reflected in rci'ional ercuroniic diffei-ences, Irefore paitiiiorr there had 
Kradirally evolved in India a palterrr of econontre unity, based on r.iil and 
road nets, irrigation systems, and the rrrovement of "oods (cottorr, jute, oil 
seeds, and wool) frtjrn agi icultm-.d to industrial areas, 'lire distribution of 
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investments became nationwide, and a potential market of 400 million 
customers stimulated economic growth. Across this geographic and eco- 
nomic unit a political border was superimposed in 1947. 

THE POIITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUBCONTINENT 

The Colonial Period 

In spite of the mountain rim which surrounds it on its land sides, the 
Indian subcontinent was invaded many times by peoples from the northwest 
before the arrival by sea of the Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Among the invading groups were the Macedonians under Alexander 
the Great, the Arabs, bringing with them the Moslem faith, and the Moguls 
under Tamerlane. Sailing east after rounding the tip of Africa, the Portu- 
guese navigator Vasco da Gama reached the coast of India in 1498, and 
for the next two hundred years India was the scene of commercial — and, to 
a lesser degree, political — competition among Portugal, the Netherlands, 
France, and Britain. Eventually British sea and land power triumphed: 
Dutch rivalry was eliminated, and the possessions of Portugal and France 
were reduced to a few coastal enclaves. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century British control in India was 
still administered through the East India Company, a government-chartered 
commercial organization. In 1858 the British government assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of administration, and the subcontinent was divided politically 
into (1) British India, containing about 55 per cent of the total area and 
approximately 75 per cent of the population, which was administered as 
a colonial region; and (2) the Native States and Agencies (numbering well 
into the hundreds), which continued to exist as protectorates of the British. 

During the 1870’s a nationalist movement got under way in India, and 
by 1900 Indian leaders w'ere agitating for the country’s independence. As 
in other units of the empire, the British gradually instituted measures grant- 
ing increasingly greater self-rule for the Indian peoples. The British govern- 
ment, however, insisted that workable arrangements had to be devised to 
protect the interests of the various cultural groups within the subcontinent 
before independence could be achieved. The majority of the population was 
Hindu, but there existed a large Moslem group in the country, as well as 
Christians, Sikhs, and smaller minority groups. The Moslem leaders were 
opposed to the creation of a united, Hindu-dominated state in which Mos- 
lems would be in a definite minority. 

Following World War I the political power of the Moslems grew in- 
creasingly strong, and in 1940 the Moslem league officially demanded the 
creation of an independent Moslem State. Two years later, the British Par- 
liament offered independence to India, but neither the Hindu nor the Mos- 
lem political leaders could agree on conditions for self-government. After 
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many conferences between British. Hindu, and Moslem representatives, a 
plan was eventually worked out for the partition of India into two State-* — 
India, a Hindu nation, and Pakistan, a Moslem one. Finally, in August. 
1947, the partition plan went into effect, and two new dominions were 
created (Table 14). 

Table 14 


AREA AND POPULATION OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


(Pop. (1941) in ihoufands: orca jti 57 . tni.) 
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Wcsicrn Pakistan 

306.977 

28,258 

92 

22.328 

1 

79.5 

5.930 

20.5 

Eastern Pakistan 

.51.030 

41.845 

775 

20.181 

67.8 

12,464 

32.2 

Total, Pakistan 

361.007 

70.103 

194 

51.709 

72.7 

18.394 

27.3 

Indian Union 

1,138,551 

315,480 

277 

38.965 

12.4 

276.192* 

87.6 

Kashmir 

82.258 

4,022 
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77.1 

948 
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Source: <). II. K. Spate, 
Review, XXXVIII, No. 1 


•*TUo Partition of India and the Pro^petts of Pakistan/* Thr CtO;ir4tt»hio3l 
()annar>’, 1948)* 17. Courtesy of the Aiiurican Geographical bociety. 


The Division of the Subcontinent 

The political partitioning of the Indian subcontinent was an extremely 
complicated procc'.s. for. on the one hand, religion was tlie essential ba'iis 
for division, yet, on the other hand, economic and strategic factors aho had 
to be taken into account in the delimitation of the new boundaries. In 
several areas Hindu and Moslem groups were so intermingled witli one 
another that no workable boundary could be laid down separating them 
from one another. 

The Position of the Provinces. In the course of partitioning, the prov- 
inces of what had formerly been British India were assigned to the two 
States on the basis of the religion of the majority of the population. In 
three cases— Punjab. Bengal, and Assam— the indisidual prosinccs were 
divided, however. 

In Punjab, in the north central part of tlic subcontinent, the new 
boundary cut across a unified agricultural region (Figure 86 ). Tiie Punjab 
(99,000 square miles, with a population of over 28 million) produced 
the largest grain surplus of the Indian provinces, and much of its agri- 
culture was dependent on its extensive irrigation system which was fi*d 
by the waters of the eastern tributaries of the Indus River. Punjab was 
also the home of over b million Sikhs, and in the partition Sikh territory, 
including a large number of holy places, was divided. The political division 
of the Punjab left 75 per cent of its Moslem population in Pakistan (as well 
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as 4 million non-Moslems). Most of the canal irrigation works, as well as 
about 70 per cent of the irrigated land, also were awarded to Pakistan. Con- 
trol of the waters for the irrigation systems, however, remained in Indian 
hands, since the headwaters of the eastern Indus tributaries flow through 
India. The Radcliffe Award' thus split a unified irrigation system, but it 

granted to Pakistan the basis for its present food surplus. 

In Bengal Province (77,000 square miles and 60 million people), lo- 
cated to the east in the Ganges Delta, the partition left approximately 71 
per cent of the Moslems in Pakistani territory, together with 11,500,000 
non-Moslems (Figure 87). The boundary severed direct communications 
between Calcutta and the Indian province of Assam east of the Pakistani 
territory and left practically all the industrial developments in India, while 
Pakistan won the better agricultural land and most of the jute- and rice- 
jiroclucing areas. Thus not only was the unified communication network 


' A name applicc) tn the partllionintr Punjab and Bcncal; so 

clifTe, clirtirman of the boundary commissions for both areas* 


called because of Sir C>'Til Rad^ 
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centered on Calcutta divided by the new boundary, but so also was the 
agricultural-industrial unity destroyed, with India controlling the processing 
plants {particularly for jute) and Pakistan the raw materials. The division 
of Assam Province (62.800 square miles, population 8 million) resulted in 
the inclusion of most of Sylhet District in East Pakistan. \N'ith an area of 
4,600 square miles, this district, to the northeast of Dacca, contained about 
1,700.000 Moslems and 1 million non-Moslems. 

The Native Stotes and Agencies. The various Indian states and agen- 
cies were given the choice of acceding to either' India or- Pakistan. Even- 
tually all but four were joined to India. Bahawalpitr. Khaiipur. the North- 



© Pf.'cN 

f'iffure 87. The Partilion of Henfuil timl Asiam. Spatr. The Ci-ofiriii>hi, al Ktiieu, 

XXXVIII IJaii., 1918). (jiiirtf-) of .AiiiiTMaii ('(‘o^irapliicul So<icr\.) 
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West Frontier Agencies, and the Baluchistan states, located in the western 
part of the subcontinent, acceded to Pakistan. Hyderabad, in the central 
portion of the Deccan Peninsula, and Kashmir, in the northwestern sector 
of the subcontinent, delayed joining either country, but m 1948 Hyderabad 
was occupied by Indian troops and was subsequently joined to India. (For 
a discussion of Kashmir see page 472.) With the inclusion of Hyderabad, 
India acquired three-quarters of the prepartition area of the subcontinent 
and 78 per cent of its population, as well as a majority of its mineral and 
power resources, while Pakistan, whose two parts were separated from one 
another by nearly 1,000 miles of Indian territory, received approximately 
one-quarter of the subcontinent’s area and population, as well as those dis- 
tricts which normally produce a surplus of grains, cotton, and jute, but the 
new Slate contained practically no minerals and few power resources. 

The Nature of the Indo-Pakistan Boundary. The boundary between 
India and Pakistan was one of the greatest politico-geographical problems 
the world has ever known. Although this boundary was based primarily on 
religious considerations, approximately 50 million persons were left on the 
wrong side of the boundary as a result of its delimitation. Since 1947 an 
estimated 16-17 million people have crossed between India and Pakistan 
as political refugees, and some 300,000 persons have been killed in border 

conflicts. 

Much of the boundary follows the political borders of prcpartition 
provinces and Native States. Two tributaries of the Indus — the Sutlej and 
Ra\i rivers — mark portions of the border in Punjab, and in Bengal the 
Ganges and tributaries of the Meghna are similarly used. In East Pakistan 
the river boundaries have given rise to local problems of delimitation, as a 
result of shifting courses and of inadequate descriptions in the RadcUfFe 
Award. In the northern East Pakistan area are 130 small Indian enclaves 
(with a total area of 33 square miles) and 93 Pakistani enclaves (19 square 
miles) ; approximately 23,500 persons inhabit these various enclaves.^ 

Much of the Indo-Pakistan boundary has yet to be demarcated. Be- 
cause of continued friction between India and Pakistan since 1947, various 
restrictions ha\e been imposed on the movements of peoples and products 
across the borders. Such restrictions magnify the problems of normal eco- 
nomic and cultural contacts in the subcontinent. Settlement patterns and 
economic activities have gradually adjusted to the existence of the boundan 
lines, but in many parts of the subcontinent the scars of these superimposed 
lines arc in evidence in road and rail blocks, unused irrigation systems, and 


deserted farms and villages. 

The Causes and Effects of Partition. In view of the magnitude of this 
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political problem, the question mi"ht well be asked. Was partition neccssarv’, 
or could India have developed as a united, independent State? Out of a 
total Indian population of about 390 million in 1941, about 94 million, or 
some 25 per cent, were Moslems. The Hindus, comprising the bulk of the 
non-Moslem population, were in favor of a unified State but shortly before 
AVorld ^Var II the Moslems came out in favor of partition. Ninetv-four 
million Moslems in a predominantly non-Moslem nation would represent 
the largest minority group in the world. 

Although religion was often cited as the principal reason behind the 
Moslem demands, political and economic factors weie probably of greater 
importance. Hindus had taken the lead in the struggle for independence, 
they were more advanced than the Moslems in education and the profes- 
sions, and in the national "overnment Hindus would have been In a perma- 
nent majority. Moslem business and financial groups feared that they would 
be in a poor competitive situation with regard to the more entrenched 
Hindu interests. Factors such as these formed the basis for a tremendous 
popular movement, wliich. fanned by religious fervor, succeeded in bringing 
about the partition of the Indian subcontinent. 

INDIA 

The Republic of India, faced with a population increase of about 80 
million per decade, is hard put to provide even the basic necessities of life 
for its people. With an area about 40 per cent of that of the United States, 
India has a population two and one-quarter times as great. Its over 4-10 
million persons make it second only to China in size of population. Because 
of its population, its location, and its economic potential, independent India 
lias become one of the important powers of llie world, a leading country 
in the rapidly changing political and economic area of Asia. 

The process of modernizing the Indian State has meant that many of 
the traditional customs and political .sy.stcms must be changed. For example, 
the gradual abolition of the wojst abuses of the caste system will eventually 
mean that approximately 50 million “untouchables” {persons of the lowest 
Hindu caste) must be assimilated into the counti 7 ’s social structure. The 
population-food supply ratio remains a pressing problem. Some Indian ex- 
perts favor birth control as a means of easing the strain on India’s resources, 
although such a practice would conflict with the tenets of the Hindu faith. 
Major changes in India’s system of land ownership could lead to a more 
elTicient distribution of crop land among the farmers. Much work has also 
been necessary in educating the great masses of the Indian people to the 

responsibilities of self-government and in acquainting them with important 
issues. 
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Agricultural Problems and Trends 

In order to provide additional food for a growing population, a State 
must cither expand the area of cultivated land, increase the average yield 
in areas already in production, or depend on large-scale imports of food to 
supplement domestic production. In India, where intensive cultivation has 
been going on for many centuries, much of the potentially arable land is 
already in crops. Maximum utilization in many agricultural areas is hin- 
dered by the shortage of fertilizers, small dispersed farm holdings (a result of 
inheritance laws), and ignorance of modern farming methods. 

In their efforts to obtain fuel for heating and cooking the Indian far- 
mers burn cow dung, which might better serve as fertilizer on the fields, or 
use even small trees and bushes, thereby hastening soil erosion. Food pro- 
duction is further hindered by the failure to rotate crops (and thus prevent 
soil exhaustion) and by local concentrations on cash crops, such as cotton 
and jute, rather than on grains or vegetables. A final factor is the uncer- 
tainty of rainfall in India, where a delay of the summer monsoon can spell 
crop disaster and famine for millions of people in large areas of the country. 

It has been estimated’ that in 1951, 250 million persons in India were 
dependent upon agriculture. Of these, over 75 million were classed as 
landless laborers. Among this tremendous group of farmers such political 
philosophies as communism often have considerable appeal. 

The Indian government has been making impressive headway in its 
battle to overcome the obstacles to increased food production, but it still 
has far to go before the mass of the Indian population can be assured an 
adequate diet. Large-scale irrigation projects, increased fertilizer produc- 
tion, technical training for farmers, better distribution of food — these and 
similar projects requiring capital, skilled personnel, and a change in tra- 
ditional Indian ways of life must be undertaken if India is to bring the 
general standard of living of its increasing population even remotely in 
line with that of Western countries. Under the first five-year plan, which 
ended in March, 1956. 8 million additional acres of land were put under 
irrigation. During this same time the Community Development Program 
sent thousands of trained workers into Indian towns and villages to edu- 
cate and train the people in modern agricultural techniques. 

It has been estimated that India must increase its food production by 
at least 2 per cent per year in order to keep pace with the rising population. 
Although during the first five-year plan expansion in agricultural output 
was sufficient to at least match the population rise, the rate of growth 
tended to fall off during the late 1950’s. The Indian government hopes dur- 
ing the third five-year plan (which ends in 1966) to increase food output 
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50 per cent over the record harvest of 1958-59. although such a goal will 
require substantial expenditures of capital and technological training. 

India has supplemented its domestic production by annual imports of 
food from grain-surplus areas, such as the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Because of India’s shortage of foreign exchange, a part of these 
imports has been made possible by the granting of long-term credits to 
India. As a result of the country’s strategic position in world affairs, both 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. ha\'e made important contributions 
toward alleviating India’s food shortages, despite the fact that its govern- 
ment has consistently refused to align itself with cither of the power blocs 
in the Cold War. 


Industrial Growth 

In addition to its agricultural resources, India has manv of the essen- 
tials for industrialiaation, including minerals, power resources. labor, mar- 
kets, and transportation. Its minerals include a large reserve of good iron 
ore, as well as manganese (essential to the production of vome types of 
steel), bauxite (aluminum ore), salt, and mica. The country has a great 
water power potential, of which less than 10 per cent is de\cloped. and a 
relatively small amount of coal. Petroleum is almost nonexistent, along 
with copper, lead, zinc, and seveial ferroallovs. Before partition native and 
British capital was responsible for the establishment of a large number of 
industries in India, including iron and steel, textiles, jute, and food process- 
ing, and for the construction of an extensive rail system throughout both 
India and what is now Pakistan. 

India’s third five-year plan calls for an investment (both public and 
private) of over $22 billion, an increase in the national iiuoine of 29 pci 
cent, and the achievement of self-sufficiency in grains. Incteadtig India’s 
industrial facilities can provide additional employment for ihe^-rowing 
population as well as make available more products for the liomc market' 

India is in a sense engaged in an economic race with its ncighhor 
Communist China to determine which socio-economic system can best pro- 
vide for the needs of the respective countries’ populations. Success in such 
a race may be measured by several variables; the gross national products 
of the two Stales, their indu.strial outputs, average per capita incomes, or 
simply the abilities of the two governments one way or another to provide 
for the basic needs of their inhabitants. China, through Communist coer- 
cion, has adopted one course of action for meeting its present economic 
requirements, while India has chosen another path, one which respects 
individual liberties, at the same time seeking to raise living standards as 
rapidly as possible. China ha.s a far greater population than India; it also 
has more coal and petroleum than India as well as more potentially arable 
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land. India has had the advantages of large-scale foreign aid which China 
has in general been denied. Through its program of investment in heavy 
industry China is pulling ahead of India in terms of industrial output; on 
the other hand, China faces staggering problems of food procurement, either 
through domestic sources or from abroad. Soviet aid to China has declined 
considerably in recent years (see page 530). India also faces such problems, 
but its population is not as great and it is in a position to receive grain and 
other food imports from the United States. 


Internal Political Problems 

Centrifugal forces in India include the diverse physical features, the 
many languages which exist there, and the presence of two great cities, 
Bombay and Calcutta, which tend to rival one another in power. The na- 
tional capital, located at New Delhi in the northwest of India, is the center 
of many transportation routes. The shifting of the seat of government from 
Calcutta (where the British had originally located it) to New Delhi in 1912 
was a symbol of India’s gradual independence from overseas influence and 
power. 

One of the great tasks facing the Indian government since 1947 has 
been to simplify the pattern of the foiTncr Native States, in order to form 
a more efficient national economic and political structure. Local rulers 
were urged to surrender control over their historic political units and were 
“pensioned off” by the Indian government, with the result that the number 
of states in India was eventually reduced to 28. The resultant savings in 
local government expenditures and the increase in efficiency of economic 
operations have reaped considerable benefits to the Indian government. 

A new internal political problem has appeared in India in the form 
of demands for new states to be set up along linguistic lines. Fourteen 
major languages arc spoken in India, but Hindi has been designated as the 
official tongue (Figure 88). The issue of political divisions on the basis of 
local languages was considered at the time India attained independence, 
but little was done until 1953, when the government, after considerable pres- 
sure, agreed to the creation of a new Telegu-speaking state of Andhra in 
southeast India, comprised of territory formerly belonging to Madras state. 

Recognition of the political rights of 20 million Telegu-speaking per- 
sons brouglu demands for similar concessions from other linguistic groups 
throughout the country. To the government this linguistic regionalism repre- 
sents a potential force for national disunity. Less than half of the popula- 
tion as yet speaks Hindi, and Indian officials have been trying to 
de-emphasize the cultural differences among the countiy'’s inhabitants, rather 
than strengthen them by yielding to demands for linguistic sectionalism. On 
the other hand, many of the Indian people ha\e a strong sense of loyalty to 
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Figure HH. lutiia: Languages and States. ( ilaia 0(lu|Mrd from / orro. \ I 
(Fell., 1956]. (ItturW'^y of Focus AiiMTHiin (feo^ra|ij<al Soriely.l 


their jjarticuiai lani^uage, ami the j'ovcininenl was under s^reat pressun' to 
redraw the political map of India, even ihout'h hy following linmiistic 
patterns in the deleiininalion of states it might destroy some of the e( (Uiomic 
cohesion which existed u ithin the political units as they had hc*i‘n delimited. 

After considerahle discussion — and occasional oulbieaks of \ii>leiue - - 
the Indian government elfec tc-d a major ie\ ision of the inleinal politic al 
pattern. As of Novemher 1, l‘J.")6. the numlM*i <tf stales was tedueed to 14 
(including Kashmiri. Ilydeiabad and eight other states weie abolished, 
and liihar. in northeast India. ielirK|uished two pieces of its teiiiltuy to West 
Bengal. 'J hesc- efforts failed, linwever, to settle all the problems of itiiemal 
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control. In Punjab some 5^ million Sikhs use Punjabi written in the Gur- 
mukhi script, while 10 million Hindus, also speaking Punjabi, use the 
Devangari script; some Sikhs have advocated that Punjab be split into two 
states, one Sikh and one Hindu. Difficulties have also developed in Assam 
between 4ya million Assamese-speaking people and 3 million who speak 
Bengali and who are educationally and economically better off than the 
Assamese. Along the northeastern border the Indian government has for 
years been engaged in fighting against Naga tribesmen who desire a separate 
state for some 400,000 people in this remote area of hills and forests. In 
1960 the government finally agreed to the formation of an advisory council 
to draw up a constitution for the eventual establishment of a new state of 
Nagaland. 

The only major change in the pattern of internal political units in 
India since 1956 took place when Bombay was split in 1960 into two states 
— Gujerat and Maharashtra. Prepartition Bombay was the largest of the 
Indian states and included some I 8/2 million persons speaking Gujerati, 
inhabiting the north and west of the province, and 29^2 million who speak 
Marathi in the southern and eastern areas. The problem of dividing the 
province involved the future of the city of Bombay, whose industry and 
trade is controlled largely by the Gujeratis, but a majority of whose popu- 
lation are Maharashtrians. At first the Indian government suggested divid- 
ing Bombay province linguistically, with the city of Bombay set up as a 
federally administered district, and thus not in either of the two new states. 
Bloody riots followed the suggestion, and ultimately it was decided that 
Bombay should go with the Maharashtrians, with the Gujeratis receiving 
financial compensation for the loss of the great {x>rt. Obviously, as in the 
case of other areas, Indian leaders would hope that in time a spirit of na- 
tionalism might come to replace that of regional and linguistic loyalties so 
that, in addition to the many other problems it faces, the government would 
not continually be concerned with disputes of internal partitioning. One 
method of reducing the incidence of such disputes would be the gradual 
spread of one national language to all parts of India. 


External Problems 

Since achievement of independence India has faced a variety of ex- 
ternal problems — with Pakistan, with other units of the British Common- 
wealth, with Portugal, with Communist China, and finally with the various 
members of the Cold War power alignments. As an expression of its na- 
tional freedom the Indian government in 1948 changed the country’ ’s status 
within the British Commonwealth from that of a dominion to a republic. 
Military bases on Indian soil arc no longer available for use by British 
forces, and, in opposition to Britain’s anti-Soviet policies, India has assumed 
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a position of leadership among the so-called neutral countries whith are 
committed neither to the Soviet Union and its allies nor to the United 
States and other Western powers. Such neutrality has hecomc difficult to 
maintain when, for example, China is pressing southward along its borders 
both with India and the sovrtheast Asian states or when Soviet troops are 
used to crush the Hungarians. Likewise, threats of forte from Pakistan or 
Communist China have been met by India’s determination to defend those 
areas which it feels that it rightfully owns fsee page 478). 

The political, social, and economic rights of the over 4 million “o\cr- 
seas” Indians have contributed to friction between India and South Afr ica, 
the countries of East Africa, Malaya, Trinidad, and British Grtiana. in 
which Indians form sizeable minorities, and in \shich thev are treni'rallv 
subjected to various forms of racial discrimination. With France and Por- 
tugal the Indian government found itself in controversy soon after inde- 
pendence over the political ftrturc of the foreign enclaves which still existed 
as relics of the sixteenth and seventeenth ccntirries. France controlled fisc 
separate regions — Pondicheiy. Karikal, Mahe. Vanaon. and Chandernaeor 
— with a total area of 196 square miles and a population of about 320.000; 
while Portugal had three possessions — Goa. on India’s west coast south of 
Bombay, Damao, and Diu — with a total area of 1,537 sijrrare miles and a 
combined population of 638,000. Of these European enclaves. Goa. in 
which Portirgirese sovereignty dated back to 1510, was the most important 
in size, population, and economic activity. All of the enclaves bordered 
territory awarded to India in 1947. 

In 1947 the Indian government demanded that these Errropean en- 
claves be ceded to India. An agreement was sirbsequently worked out w ith 
the French calling for refercnditms to be held in the French pos>e«sions, 
but only in Chandern.agor did a vote actually take place, with the iCMilt in 
favor of rrnion with India. Chandernagor was suh'ccjuently trrrired over to 
India. In 1954 the other areas were ceded to Irrdia without referendums 
being held. 'Fhe French government was apparently under no strong pres- 
sure to retain these relics of its former empire, particularly since thev were 
costly to administer and were of little economic or military vahre to Fr ance. 

With respect to the Portuguese possessions the Indians were less suc- 
cessful. Portugal refused even to consider the transfer of its terriiorie' to 
India, since under the Porttrgrrese constitution all overseas territories ate 
classed as integral parts of Portugal itself, and it is legally impos-sible to cede 
them to other powers. Such reasoning held little appeal to Indian nation- 
alists, who saw in the enclaves, particularly Goa, continuc‘d vestiges of the 
hated foreign control to which India was for so long forced to submit. The 
threats of economic blockades or of “liberation marches’’ by Indian groups 
on Goa had no effect on Por tugal’s stand. 

Portugal’s defiance of the march of nationalism in southern .\sta at- 
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tracted world attention. Neither Portugal nor India wished a plebiscite to 
be held, Portugal on the grounds that the alternative of accession to India 
was not possible, and India because a referendum among the over 600,000 
Goans could ver>- possibly end in victory for Portugal. Most of the people 
are Indian, or mixed Indian-Portugucse, and Hindus outnumber Roman 
Catholics by only a small majority. The standard of living in Goa was 
higher than in India, and the enclave, with its harbor of Mormugao and 
its resources of iron ore and manganese, was a relatively prosperous eco- 
nomic area. Goa is also an important center of Roman Catholicism in the 
Far East. In its cathedral the remains of the Portuguese missionary St. 
Francis Xavier are enshrined. The Portuguese, in stating their case for Goa, 
sometimes referred to the inappropriateness of a Hindu countiy gaining 
control of an important Cluistian shrine. 

In December, 1961. the Indian army invaded and occupied Goa and 
the other two Portuguese enclaves. The army encountered little opposition 
from the Portuguese and was thus able swiftly to eliminate the last of 
the foreign holdings on ilie Indian subcontinent. The occupations raised 
two ejuestions; first, the rcic\ancc of such action to India’s traditional role 
as a ciiarnpion of peace, and, second, the future of such other cncla\’es as 
Macao. Hong Kong. Gibraltar, and the Spanish holdings in northwest Af- 
rica. Naval powers were once able to dominate important coastal points 
and offshore i''lnnds in the interests both of trade and naval operations 
and to control the adjacent land area inland from the coast. Since World 
^Var II the trend has been away from such forms of control. Italy, for 
exattiple. relinqui'^hed its coastal holdings in the Adriatic to ^'ugosla\■ia 
and .•\ll>ania, Spain ceded Spanish Morocco to the new state of Morocco, 
and Zanzibar may soon relinquish so\ereignty over its coastal strip on the 
.African mainland to Kenya (see page 432). As a form of enclave arc the 
bases which still exist on foreign soil, such as Guantanamo Bay, Bizerte, 
and Mcrs-el-Kebir. although here again such control is becoming more and 
more of an anachronism in the modern era of nationalism. 


The Kashmir Dispute. The V’ale of Kashmir was once famous as a re- 


treat for members of the British Civil Service in India seeking to escape the 


heat and rainfall of the summer monsoon. Since 1947 it has been the most 


serious source of conflict between India and Pakistan. Kashmir — or, more 


properly, the State of Jammu and Kashmir — comprises the provinces of 
Jammu (including the dependency of Poonch) and Kashmir, as well as 
the administrative districts of Gilgit and Ladakh (including Baltistan) 
(Figure 89). It lies in the northwest corner of the Indian subcontinent bor- 
dering India. Pakistan, Afghanistan, and China. Kashmir has an area of 
02.2.’)8 square miles and a population of about 4)4 million, of whom over 


ihrce-c|uartcrs aie Moslems. 

Geogr.xpiiic .and Historic.vl B.vckground. Most of Kashmir consists 
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Figure 89. Kaihmir. (Aftvr MuyCn-M. The Geogtaphira! Hetit-tv, \LV [April. 
Courlfsy of AniiTiraii (irographical Socit-ty.) 




of uplands, vanini^^ in altitude front 3.000 to 6.000 feet in the southwest to 
the Karakorum Ranue in the north, where much of the land is al)o\ e l .'t.OOO 
feet. Only in Jammu Province in the extreme southwest is there a strip of 
territory with elevations below 3,000 feet. The Vale of Kashmir lies to the 
north of Jammu at an averatje elevation of 4,000 to .5,000 feet. This famous 
resort area, containing the state’s capital. Srinatjar, and about 40 per cent 
of its population, is something of a physical and cultural unit, surrounded 
on three sides by mountains, and with practically all its people united by 
language and by the Moslem religion. To the .south. Jammu, with nearly 
one-half the state’s population, has a Hindu concentration in the south and 
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Moslems elsewhere. The over-all majority in Jammu is Hindu. The re- 
mainder of Kashmir, containing less than 10 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, is inhabited by mountain peoples, living for the most part in isolated 
valleys. The Pathans of Gilgit and western Baltistan speak Pushtu and are 
culturally akin to the peoples of the North-^Vest Frontier Province and east- 
ern Afghanistan, while those of Ladakh are mongoloid Buddhists whose 
linguistic and cultural affinities are with Tibet. 

The historical background of the present dispute began in August, 
1947, when the governments of the various Native States of prepartition 
India were instructed to decide whether they would join India or Pakistan. 
In most states the decision was made by the ruling head. In Kashmir, de- 
spite its predominantly Moslem population, the ruling house was Hindu. At 
the time of partition the maharaja of Kashmir did not declare in favor of 
either State, but sought to maintain a political status quo. Shortly after the 
subcontinent’s partition riots broke out among Moslem groups in Kashmir 
against the maharaja’s administration, and as fighting spread throughout 
much of the area, Pathan tribesmen from Pakistan entered the state to assist 
the Moslems. The Kashmir government appealed to India for assistance, 
and after the marahaja had agreed to accede to India, Indian troops were 
flown into the Vale of Kashmir to quell the rioters. Shortly aftervs’ard 
regular Pakistani troops were also sent to Kashmir, and fighting between 
Indian and Pakistani forces went on for over a year. Finally, in January, 
1949, a cease-fire line was established as a result of United Nations inter- 
vention, leaving two-thirds of Kashmir’s area (including the Vale) and 
four-fifths of its population under Indian control. 

Since 1949 Kashmir has remained divided, and all attempts to effect 
an amicable settlement of this dispute have been unsuccessful. Both India 
and Pakistan claim the entire area on the basis of ethnic, economic, politi- 
cal. and historical factors. The Kashmir problem has been a major obstacle 
to the resumption of friendly relations between the two countries, and at 
times Avar has appeared imminent. The United Nations has frequently 
pressed for an all-Kashmir plebiscite to determine the wishes of tlic Kash- 
miri people, but such a move has consistently been blocked by India. 

Conflicting Claims. The Pakistan government based its claims to 
Kashmir on the following major points: (1) the majority of the population 
is Moslem. (2) Prepartition Kashmir was linked by road and rail with 
wliat is now Pakistan, and its nonnal trade outlets would be with the Mos- 
lem nation. (3'^ Indian control of Kashmir would jeopardize West Pakis- 
tan’s vital irrigation system and the opportunities for hydroelectric power 
dcAclopment, for the upper Indus River and the headwaters of two of its 
fi\-e major tributaries flow through Kashmir. (4) India’s control of Kash- 
mir would threaten Pakistan’s national security, because of the lack of nat- 
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ural defenses between southern Kashmir and Pakistan: moreover, Pakistan’s 
control is essential to the security of the North-West Frontier Pro\ince 
against the claims of the Pathan tribesmen (see page 483). (5) ^Vith its 
military links to the West. Pakistan should control Kashmir in order to 
defend it against Soviet and Chinese expansion. Countering these were the 
Indian arguments: (1) the Kashmir government legally acceded to India 
in 1947. (2) Since 1947 India lias undertaken an extensive program for 
developing Kashmir’s economy and communications network and has in- 
augurated a large-scale land distribution proeram; both Jammu and the 
Vale of Kashmir have been linked bv road with India, and Kashmir’s future 
economic interests can he better served by India, with its creator markets 
and industrial facilities, than by Pakistan. (3) Pakistan’s claims to the u-^e 
of river waters for irrigation and hydroelectric power development can he 
met by international agreement. (4) The interests of approximately 1 mil- 
lion Hindus, mainly living in Jammu, must be protected. 

The problem of allocation of the waters of the Indus system was settled 
by an agreement between India and Pakistan in September. 1960. whereby 
India eventually receives 20 per cent of the total Indus system’s waters and 
Pakistan 80 per cent. The Upper Indus River rises in l ibet. travcr.ses Kash- 
mir amid the towering Himalayas, and does not cross Indian territory in 
its course southward. One Indus tributary, the Jhelum, drains the Indian- 
held Vale of Kashmir, while a second tributaiy. the Chenab. ciosses Indian- 
held Jammu. Two other Indus tiibutaries — the Ravi and Beasc — rise in 
India rather than Kashmir, while the Sutlej rises in Tibet and flows across 
Indian territory to its confluence with the Indus. 

Before partition an elaboiatc irrigation system had been developed 
whereby some 30 million acres wcie under irrigation. The political division 
of the subcontinent left about two-thirds of this irrigated land in Pakistan, 
but interrupted much of the operations of the over-all system. Some 40 
million people in Pakistan and 10 million in India arc dependent, directly 
or indirectly, on irrigation from the Indus system, and after eight years of 
discussion under the auspices of the World Bank, the governments of India 
and Pakistan finally came to an agreement whereby the waters of the Intlus, 
the Jhclurn, and the Chenab will go to Pakistan, W’hile those of the three 
eastern riveis wdll be used by India. Such a division rcquirc.s the construc- 
tion of water works, link canals, power stations, and other facilities, cost- 
ing a total of .$1 billion, of which the United States will contribute about 
one-half. While this agreement does not solve the Kashmir dispute, it per- 
mits a wise utili/aiion of the Indus waters regardless of what course the 
Kashmir problem may eventually take. 

Several alternatives exist for the over-all settlement of the Kashmir 
problem ; 
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1. An all-Kashmir plebiscite, which would require the prior with- 
drawal of most of the Indian and Pakistani troops. India has refused to 
evacuate the area in which it has de facto control. 

2. Award Hindu Jammu and Buddhist Ladakh to India, Moslem Bal- 
tistan and Gilgit to Pakistan, and hold a plebiscite in Poonch and the Vale. 

3. Independence for Kashmir, which would probably produce a power 
vacuum in this vital area. 

4. A special United Nations status for Kashmir — or for the Vale — 
leaving the remainder of the nation as presently divided. 

5. Continued division of Kashmir along the 1949 cease-fire line, and 
incorporation of the two parts within India and Pakistan respectively. In 
I9v56 Prime Minister Nehru came out in favor of this solution. 

Economic activity between India and the India-controlled portion of 
Kashmir has greatly increased since 1949. Large sums of money have been 
spent to strengthen India’s position by orienting Kashmir’s economy toward 
India and by winning the loyalty of the Kashmiri people — both Hindu and 
Moslem — who mav come to realize that it is to their economic interest to 
remain within the Indian republic. Pakistan, on the other hand, has made 
little cfTort at economic improvement in its portion of Kashmir, since the 
government has continued to view the 1949 partitioning of Kashmir as 
only a temporary situation. In January', 1957, India announced the formal 
incorporation of Kashmir as a constituent Indian state, thereby adding a 
new element to the already complex nature of this dispute. 

The Indla-China Border. The southern border of China stretches along 
the Himalaya Mountains and, in its westernmost sector, the Karakorum 
Raiiijc, for a distance of nearly 2.500 miles. To the north of the border is 
Tibet, except in the west where the Chinese province of Sinkiang lies 
across the Karakorums from Kashmir. Few passes cross the border between 
China and India, and there are relatively few people inhabiting the border 
area, except in the central portion in the three mountain countries of Nepal, 
Bhutan, and Sikkim. The boundar\' claimed by India is the so-called Mc- 
Mahon line, which was negotiated in 1914 by Sir Henry McMahon, 
although never formally accepted by China. Much of this border has never 
been demarcated. For nearlv four decades after the establishment of the 
McMahon line India faced a semi-independent Tibet and a largely unor- 
ganized Sinkiang as its northern neighbors, but since the communization 
of China in 1949 and the militar)’ occupation of Tibet two years later, the 
Indian government has been confronted with a far more intensive political 
and military organization than had hitherto been the case. The Peking 
government has been working rapidly not only to strengthen its position in 
Tibet and Sinkiang, but also to press for advantages south of its border 
^\•ith the Indian subcontinent. 
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Starting in 1954 there were repoits of incursions by the Chinc'e soutli 
of the McMahon line, but In keepin*; with his avowed neutralist p<ilicies 
India’s Prime Minister Ncliru did his best to play down these irjcidents as 
honest misunderstandings. New Delhi had been ainone tlie first capitals to 
recognize the Communist rci'imc in China, and since 1950 India had been 
pressing for China’s admission to the United Nations. By 1959. however, 
the Chinese had occupied a number of areas south of the McMahon line, 
and official Chinese maps were showing a now southern border of I'ibet 
and Sinkiang which had the effect of adding some 51.000 scpiarc miles of 
territory to China. Most of this territory is Indian, although small areas of 
Pakistan and Bhutan were also involved. Since 1959 there have Ix'en peri- 
odic incidents involving Indian and Chinese troops, and India has been 
working rapidly to improve its northern defenses. Meanwhile much of the 
disputed territory has been under Chinese occupation. 

In the northwest the Chinese claim about 15.000 square miles of tlte 
Indian province of Ladakh, a remote area of Kashmir through which pass 
the eastern Karakorurns, including Mount Godwin Austen, second highest 
peak in the world. Chinese troops have occupied some 12.000 square miles 
of the disputed area, and the Indians have been working rapidly on im- 
provement of roads into it from the Vale of Kashmir. High priority has 
been given to the completion of a 1 70-miIe road from Si inagar to Leh. 
the capital of Ladakh, as well as an 80-mile road from Leh eastward to 
Chusul, close to the border with Tibet. In addition to military uses such 
loads will lead to greater economic development of Ladakh itself. 'I'hroueh 
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easternmost Ladakh the Chinese have constructed a part of a road linking 
Gartok in western Tibet with Yarkand in western Sinkiang.* 

In southeastern Ladakh, and between Ladakh and Nepal, there are also 
small areas of Chinese claims. Nepal in 1960 reached a border accord with 
China, but farther east, in Bhutan, the Chinese claim two areas along the 
northern boundary and another in the southeastern portion of the country. 
Finally, in Assam, east of Bhutan, the Chinese claim some 36,000 square 
miles of mountainous territory, parts of which, as in the case of Ladakh, 
are occupied by Chinese troops. 

For three years Indian and Chinese troops were involved in sporadic 
clashes, but in October, 1962, the Chinese launched full-scale military 
offensives against the Indians both in Ladakh and in the northeast area. 
Within a few weeks the Indians had been forced to yield important territory 
particularly in Ladakh, and the Indian government, abandoning its tradi- 
tional policy of neutrality, turned to the United States and Britain for 
military aid. The Chinese did not press their military advantage. Having 
cleared the Indians from northeastern Ladakh they announced a “cease-fire” 
which left them in posses.sion of 12,000 square miles of former Indian 

territorv in Ladakh. 

/ 

Since the areas involved arc generally of little economic value, the 
question arises, Why has China turned on India, one of the few powers 
with which it has had friendly relations, and laid claim to parts of its 
territory? Are the Chinese building up along their southern border as a 
prelude to military invasion of India, are they merely intent on impressing 
India and Southeast Asia with their new stature as a militaiy power, or, 
by annexing territory, particularly to Tibet, arc they in a sense trying to 
win aj)pro\al from the Tibetans of Peking’s policies? One theor>% expressed 
specifically with respect to Ladakh, is that the Chinese hope that propa- 
ganda may infiltrate across the border to the peoples of the remote areas 
to the south. “Actually it is not so much the ideology that is likely to 
arou>c a i espouse in the local people; they arc perhaps too backward for 
it. It is the report of the ‘fantastic’ development evidently taking place in 
Sinkiang and Tibet that has the simple Ladakhi agog with wonder and 
envy.”^ 'I'he follo\ving statement sums up the general situation e.xisting all 
along China’s southern border: 

No Communists are yet in Ladakh but the basic problem 
there is that of all new democracies: established order is \ery old, 

\civ weak and very loitering. Its powerful elements are also the 


• rill' Clmirsf also cl.iim a small portion iif norilunmiost Giljjil which, since U»e division of 
K.iNliniir. Pakistan has occupied. India does not recognize Pakistan's sovoieiciity tlierc. but in 
June. P.ikistaii agreed to ncgotiaU- with China over their disputed Imrdcr-a nio\ e which 

iiifitriatrd Iht* Iiuliaiis. A Ixmlcr sottlcmc-nt was conchulcd betwtH'n Pakistan nnd Chinn in 
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reactionary elements, and although they can be depended upon 
to oppose Communism tooth and nail, because it will ha\e no 
place for them, they must aNo become the first victims of any trulv 
democratic reform. The choice for the Indian Govcinrnent is theie- 
fore not easy. It is either to leave these interests intact, indeed 
bolster them further, and permit them to continue oppressing the 
population and holding it in ignorance and backwardness: or to 
destroy them and lapidly “democratize” the society and in so doing 
destroy the only e.xisting social bulwark against Communism.'^ 


Whatever their intent, there ha\e been no indications that the Chinese 
will withdraw from their demands, or that the Indians will acquiesce 
peacefully in the loss of their territory. The gieatest “natural” land border 
in the world is now being organized politically and militarily as the two 
States, having between them nearly two-fifths of the people of the globe, 
face one another in a seemingly insoluble dispute. 

Bhutan, Sikkim, ond Nepal. The three mountain countries along 
India’s northern border arc also potential areas of expansion of Chinese 
influence, regardless of the position of their political boundaries with Tibet. 
Bhutan is an independent State which in 19-19 agreed to accept Indian 
“guidance” in defense and foreign aflairs. svhile Sikkitn was for many yeais 
a British protectoi ate, with the Biiiish accejjting responsibility for defense, 
foreign aflairs, and communications, and with a British political officer 
residing in Gangtok. Sikkim’s capital. In 1949 India assumed Ifiitain’s 
responsibilities with regard to Sikkim. Thus India is committed to defend 
the territorial integrity of both countries aeainst C'lnna. Nepal Is an inde- 
pendent kingdom without military or political alliances with cither India 
or China. All three countiics have only recently been cmergii^g from 
centuries of isolation. 

Bhutan has a population of close to 800.000. nearly four-fifths of wliom 
are of Tibetan stock. Speaking a language allied to the Tibetan, thev arc 
predominantly Lamaist Buddhist, recognizing the Dalai Lama as their 
spiritual leader. The country is li*d by a young, energetic maharajah, who, 
with Indian financial aid. Is seeking to de\elop Bhutan’s economy. S«'\eral 
roads link Bhutan with Tibet, but onlv in 1961 did work start on a liigh- 
way system connecting Punakha, Bhutan’s capital, with Indian ciiies to 
the south. 

Of Sikkim’s 150,000 people, over three-quarters are first- or second- 
generation Nepalese, while another 12 per cent arc immigrants fiom 'I'iliet. 
There, as in Bhutan, tlieie has been considerable economic an<l political 
progress since 1949. but \\ith this has also come increased agitation against 
the government and discontent over India’s role in Sikkim’s aflairs. Thiougli 


Ibid. 
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Sikkim runs the best route between Tibet and China, and since 1951 thou- 
sands of Tibetan refugees ha\e come into the country. Although there is 
no dispute over the location of Sikkim’s border with Tibet, India has been 
concerned over the possibility of Chinese incursions into Sikkim, and it 
has improved connections with the country and has stationed troops close 
to the border of Sikkim in case of trouble here. 

The Kingdom of Nepal has an area of 54,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of some 9 million, the majority of whom are Hindu. Only in 1953 
was a motor road completed linking Katmandu, the capital, with India, 
and in the years since then Nepal has been undergoing considerable political 
and economic de\elopment. Much of the trade is with India, and overseas 
exports and imports must be handled through Indian ports. Yet despite the 
receipt of goods and credits from India the government of Nepal has not 
pursued a particularly pro-Indian foreign policy in recent years. Nepal has 
resented Indian criticisms of its internal policies as well as India’s refusal 
to return to Nepal political exiles who, it is held, are carrying on guerrilla 
warfare against the kingdom. 

In 1961 an agreement was signed beUveen Nepal and Communist 
China providing for Chinese help in the construction of a road linking 
Katmandu with Tibet. To many Indian officials such an agreement might 
eventually pave the way for a spread of Chinese influence in Nepal. At the 
same time some 4.000 Khampa tribesmen in northern Nepal have been 
dcscriiied as forming a sort of guerrilla army of the Dalai Lama, the Tibetan 
spiiitual and temporal leader who fled to India in 1959 after an unsuccess- 
ful revolt against the Chinese. Should tliese tribesmen eventually assume 
military importance, the Chinese might have a pretext for demanding the 
right of entry of their troops into Nepal to destroy the hostile force. Thus, 
like other neutrals sandwiched between major powers, Nepal, with Its emerg- 
ing development, fares difficult security problems in the face of growing 
Communist power to the north. 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistan is a State In which the various forces of diversity require 
extremely skillful handling on the part of the national leaders. The country' 
is divided into two parts. difTering physically, ethnically, and economically 
from one another, and separated by a thousand miles of Indian territory. 
Pakistan is not richly endowed with natural resources. Like India, it has 
a rapidly increasing population. Pakistan also is confronted by territorial 
problems with India and with Afghanistan. 

The division of Pakistan into eastern and western sectors was occasioned 
bv the existence of large Moslem concentrations in and about the delta 
of the Ganges and in the western portion of the subcontinent. In the estab- 
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lishment of the new countn*. West Pakistan received 83 per cent of the 
total territory and 40 per cent of its 77 million people. 

Because of the concentration of Moslem power in West Pakistan, this 
area was chosen as the one in which the national capital would be locatcal. 
Lahore, in the Ptmjab. bad a cential location with respect to the popnlatioit 
distribution of West Pakistan, but the city lies close to the Indian holder 
and was therefore considered to he in too vulnerable a position. Karachi, 
at the mouth of the Indus, was eventually selected as the capital tii\. 
Althoii"li it is the lartiest city of Pakistan, it was in an isolated position 
with re.spect to both 3Vest Pakistan and East Pakistan. In .Vuijust. 1960. 
the federal capital was shifted 700 miles to the northeast of Karaclii to 
an area on the Potwar plateau neat the city of Rawalpindi. 4'he new cafjital 
is to l)c called “Islamabad.” and lies close to the borders both of disjjutod 
Kashmir and of the area of Pakistan claimed by Afghanistan (see pane 48!?) . 

Since partition Pakistan has faced three major problems: (1) how to 
develop the over-all economy of tlie country; (2) how to weld Ea'^t Pakis- 
tan and West Pakistan closely together; and (3) how to realize its tcrritoiial 
ambitions in Kashmir. 


Pakisian*s Economic Structure 

3Vest Pakistan is a pn-dominantly arid region, in winch there ate sntall 
reserxes of coal, jjclioleum, and cluomium. as well as some salt deposits. 
Most of the region is diained by the Indus River and its tributaries. Large- 
scale irrigation works, utilizing the walets of the Indus system, were devel- 
oped in prepartition years, primarily by British capital. West Pakistan’s 
major economic asset is that it produces higli-grade cotton and, in normal 
limes, a grain surplus. In order- to caj)ilalizo on its agiicultural advantage. 
West Pakistan must continue to increase its irrigated lands, a process iei|uir- 
mg both capital and the assurance of available water sujrply. 

East Pakistan is a region of heavy monsoonal rainfall, in which rice 
and jute arc the principal cash crops. With its large {jopitlaiion it is a food- 
deficit area and must import lU'cded supplies from eillu'r ^Vcst Pakistan. 
India, or southeast Asia. There are no known significant mineral deposits 
m East Pakistan, although tiu-re are reserves of peat, limestone, and n.rtm.il 
Kas. Before 1947 the region was tied economically even more closely to 
India than was West Pakistan, and its economy has sufTerecI more from the 
political partitioning. 

Pakistan’s over-all economy is handicapped, first, by the scanitv of 
minerals and power facilities within the country and, second, by the dis- 
ruption in the former economic tics of the Pakistani and Intlian ohms. As 
already noted, the present Pakistan area was an important }>i()ducer of jute 
and cotton, which were processed by mills now locaiid in India. Since 
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1947 trade has been severely disrupted bet\veen the two countries. As a 
result India has been developing its domestic sources for jute and cotton, 
while Pakistan is constructing its own processing mills. The State does not, 
however, possess the major requirements for extensive industralization, as 
India does. On the other hand the Pakistani government, through sound 
fiscal policies and the receipt of extensive foreign aid, has in recent years 
succeeded in developing a fairly stable monetary system in the State, despite 
the fact that the average per capita income remains very low. 

Internal Political Forces 

Political unity between East Pakistan and West Pakistan has been under 
severe strain since 1947. Because the national capital is located in West 
Pakistan, the people of East Pakistan often feel their interests suffer as a 
result of the distance bct\veen them and the seat of political power. Al- 
though Pakistan was unified on the basis of religion, the centrifugal forces 
of language and economic differences scr\c to divide it. In West Pakistan 
Urdu is the official language, while in East Pakistan Bengali, a language 
not closely related to Urdu and written in a different alphabet, is used. 
Not until 1954 did the Pakistani government elevate Bengali to the status 
of an official language and thus counter the charge that East Pakistan’s 
cultural interests were being neglected. The standard of living in East Pak- 
istan is considerably lower than that in West Pakistan, and the people in 
the cast regard with suspicion any decision made by the government with 
regard to prices and controls on such items as rice and cloth, important 
commodities in the East Pakistan economy. Centripetal forces include the 
strong central regime led by General Ayub Kahn^ and the government’s 
decision that in Pakistan’s second five-year plan recognition be given to 
the necessity of maintaining minimum rates of economic growth both in 
East and ^Vest Pakistan — a policy which w’ill invohe far greater allocation 
of funds to the cast than had previously c.xistcd. 

Only two-thirds of the people in East Pakistan are Moslems, and the 
tics of religion arc thus weaker than in West Pakistan, where over 95 per 
cent of the people arc Moslems. Communism has gained a foothold in the 
cast, particularly among the 10 million Hindus who inhabit the area. In 
the 1954 elections the United Front party, in which the Communists have 
considerable strength, won control of the East Pakistan legislature from 
the Moslem League, the political group which originally formed the Pak- 
istan nation. Leaders of the United Front organization soon began to talk 
of East Pakistan’s “colonial” status and of possible independence for the 
area. In \'iew of the wide acceptance such views received in East Pakistan, 


• Ayuh Iwcairn* the iiuli^an' diclaUir of Takistan in 1956; four years later he permiUo<l 
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the Pakistani government undertook to strcngtlicn tlic tics between the two 
areas, both by recognizing Bengali as an official tongue and by developing 
a broad economic expansion program in East Pakistan. 

External Relations 

Pakistan’s official relation with the Bi itisli Commonwealtli was cltanecd 
in 1956, when it ceased to be a dominion and became the Islamic Uepul)lic 
of Pakistan. The country has become a military ally of the United Slates 
and of other western powers against possible Soviet aegression, and is a 
member both of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization {SEATON and 
of the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO). Because of Pakistan’s 
^Ve^tern military organization, the United States and Britain have been 
confronted with a difficult decision witli lognrd to the Kashmir dispute 
between Pakistan and India. This dispute is very important to both States, 
and should the Americans or the British openly back Pakistan, India 
would be greatly antagonized; conversely, support for India might destjoy 
Pakistan’s military tics with the \N'cst. 

Although Pakistan has the greatest population of all the Moslem 
countries (94 million in 1961). its location and its foieign policy have com- 
bined to keep it from assumit)g a role of leadervhijj among the Moslem 
States. Egypt or Iratj aie more cenlially located w ith lesjjcct to the Mfsslem 
pcoj)les than Pakistan. More imjiortant. jjcrhaps, is the fact that many of 
the States of the Atah \Voild have espoused a neutral approach to the 
Cold War problems, while Pakistan has openly aligned itself with the non- 
Cominunisl countries. 

The Pakistan-Afghon Border Area. The northwestern portion of Pak- 
istan is a mountainous area inhal)ited by Moslem tribes, of v\ liom the 
Pathans form the largest group. 4 hesc peoples speak Pushtu and aic cul- 
turally akin to the Pathans to the west, who compiisc al>out 45 per cent 
of Afghanistan’s pr)pulaiion. In 189!), when the Afglian-Indian bolder was 
delimited, special jjoliiical concessions were made to the tribal j^eople in 
the North-West Ftontier Province. ^Vh(‘n Pakistan was created in 1947, 
the jirovince was incorpf)ralcd into the new country. Since that time there 
has been fierjucnt fighting in the Khyher Pass area in connection with a 
movement for an independent Pu.shtunistan (or Palhanistan or Pakhtun- 
istan), to be composed of 5 to 7 million people, of whom probably less tlian 
2/2 million would actually be Pushtu-speaking. 

The area envisioned for Pushtunistan w'ould include all of the North- 
West Frontier Province, as well as northern Baluchistan (including Quetta) 
and Punjab west of the Indus (Figure 9l). With an area of 45.0(}U-;5(),U00 
stjuare miles, the new Slate would control the eastern approaches to the 
Khyher Pass and would serve as a buffer between Afghanistan ami Pakis- 
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Figure 91. The Afghan-Pahistan Border 
Area. 
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lan. Although Pakistan refuses even to consider the possibility of Pushtun- 
istan. the government of Afghanistan (with the encouragement of the Soviet 
Union) has actively supported the idea, thereby creating considerable fric- 
tion between Rawalpindi and Kabul. The Afghans claim that the North- 
West Frontier Prox ince was illegally joined to Pakistan in 1947, and that 
the rights of self-government should be granted to the Pathans living in 
Pakistan. 

Although there appears to be little possibility that an independent 
Pushtunistan State will be created, the situation illustrates the problems 
ol political cohesion in the mountain areas of central Asia. The power of 
the Karachi government is felt scarcely, if at all, in some of the remote 
Pathan areas of the Norih-^Vest Frontier Province. The lack of unity be- 
tween these people and the rest of Pakistan is matched by a similar lack of 
cohesion between them and the Afghan Pathans to the west of the Khyber 
Pass. The government of Afghanistan in its propaganda for Pathan unity 
is in a dangerous political position, for in northern Afghanistan are Uzbeks 
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and Turkmens whose union wilh their cultinal hiothers in So\ iet L zhekis- 
tan and Turkmenistan the Soviet Union could uiue w ith etjuai loeic. I he 
Communists, of course, are interested in this dispute between two countries 
close to the Soviet Union’s southern borders, since. like the Kashmir issue, 
it tends to prevent united action in this atea. P akistan s closincr of its border 
with Afghanistan drove that country into close economic tics with the 
U.S.S.R. Moreover, the So\iet^ would be interested in dointr what they 
could to weaken the position of Pakistan, a United States milliarv allv in 

southern Asia. 

CEYLON 

The island of Ccvlon lies hut a few miles olf the somiie.rsi coa^t of 
India, and its interests have been closely tied with tlKwe of rts lu-ielihoi. 
One of the important p.ohle.ns facing Cevlon. however, is the pres.-rree of 
a large Indian majoritv within the country and the prospect of a future 
influx of Indians from the mainland- With an are.r ol 2 >.000 s,|uaio miles 
and an over-all population of oxer 9 million. Celvorr does not approach the 
population densitv of parts of southern India. The d.llerence rn popula- 
tion densities between C.-ylon and India m.rv in time come to he an rm- 

portant factor in the island's r«*lati«)ns with India. , , 

Ceylon was not admintstraii\clv .i part ol prtpartition ru la. 
independence followed that of Ir.dia and P.rkisla.r hv vi.ht n.on.hs. Because 
of its location, Cevlon has lone h.-m of importance to RniMi rr.w al np.-ra- 
tions in the Indian Ocean. Britain maintained a naval base at Irrnco- 
nialec on the northeastern coast ol Ceylon. In 1 kiB. linwt \ i r . t it i \ t ne c 
government, following India’s neutralist lead, letnusUc t rat t it ' 

evacuate the Trincomalce base, as well as the K.rtimayaka an base, which 
was an important sta-'ini' post foi lontr-disianct' air ti.oc . - ^ 

Britain is reviving its air base on Gan in the Maldive Maiuh. -lOh miles 
w>»tlnvest of Ceylon in the Indian Ocean, for use by long-ranee ancialt. 

Economic Posititm 

Ceylon is important for t.opUal plant.rtion agriculture. Its ruajor ex- 
port crops include lea. ruhhei. and coconut prt)ducis IaW t,( ihem Mi>jtc 
to considerable price fluctuations i . in exclianee for whith Cevlt.n imports 
over one-half of its food snpi)lv. 'Phe ,>opulation is i.sme at an estimated 
3 per cent per vear, which in time nn.y place consideral.Ie strain on the 
island’s resources. Ceylon’s ae.icultural potential could l>e c ..nsidei ..hly 

•»v,. ^ nriU.h r. sp.H.sd.ilir> . Hr.ra... s ^ i,. Ilrit.un-.s ,.l«n.. 

I **t*i*^o *" «linU*iUi«s. siiKO ltn| "i -‘h . f,„ ., nrriod •<> I.*'! "iitil 19H0, niid 

tn l »60 the- Maldivian k„v. r.nn. ,.r <. d, d Hu- .slan.M.. f- r • 1 r ’ 

‘hi* Brilid. I.av.. d<.v.!..,.<d tiK-tv a .....j-r air has.- Atrua ^^,iU ll- 1 ar l-.s.. 
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increased by opening up new areas to crops (particularly rice) and improv- 
ing the present yields. 

Although there are no domestic coal supplies, Ceylon’s water power 
and iron ore could help to support future industrial development. In 1962 
the government nationalized the foreign-held oil refineries and began im- 
porting petroleum from the Soviet Union. The commercial significance of 
the island is augmented by the fact that Colombo, its capital and leading 
city, is also an important port of call between Suez and the Far East, and 
its harbor ranks high in terms of tonnage of shipping handled. 


Ceylon* s Indian Minority 

Some 2 million Hindus reside in the predominantly Buddhist State of 
Cevlon. About half of these are from families which have been in Cevlon for 
centuries, while the other half are descendants of immigrants brought in by 
the British in the nineteenth century to work on the tea and rubber planta- 
tions. In general the Hindus are not popular on the island; citizenship rights 
Imvc been withdrawn from the more recent arrivals from India, and an em- 
barco has been placed on the remittance of money by these people to India. 
Quite a number of persons from south India have entered Ceylon illegally, 
and many of those with Indian ancestry are suspected of pro-Communist 
sympathies. 

The conflict between Indian and Ceylonese is reflected in the division 
of the island’s population into some 2^2 million Tamil-speaking Hindus 
and 6/2 million Sinhalese-speaking Buddhists. Sinhalese has become the 
official language of Ceylon, and severe riots have occurred as the Tamils 
seek to retain their ethnic and economic rights. There is considerable unem- 
ployment in Ceylon, and tlic economic discrimination against the Tamils 
(who form nearly 30 per cent of the population) has acted as a powerful 
centrifugal force in the new State. Ceylon’s future development would seem 
to lie along the lines ( 1 ) of greater ethnic and economic tolerance of its 
Tamil minority, (2) of more extensive development of its agricultural and 
Itydroeicctric potential and greater efforts to provide for its own food needs, 
and (3) of agreements ^vith India to control illegal immigration to Ceylon 
and for repatriation of a given number of Indians from Ceylon. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Afghanistan, like Iran, is one of the historic buffer areas of Asia. The 
landlocked country boidcrs the Indian subcontinent on the south and east, 
tlie U.S.S.R. on the north, and Iran on the west. On the east it barely 
touches the Chinese province of Sinkiang. It has an area of 250,000 square 
miles and a population of some 12 million. Despite its isolation as a result 
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of mountains and deserts, Afs'hanistan is of considerable importance to all 
of its neighbors in terms of the connicting power elements in this part of 
tlic world. 

.Afsihanistan has a complex physical structure, resulting in the existence 
of sc\ cral core areas. The main range of the Hindu Kush passes through the 
central part of the country. There is a relatively narrow plain to the north, 
sloping northward to the Amu Darya (Oxus River), and a broad desert 
area in the south. Although the majority of the population is united in 
religion (Sunnite Moslems), it is di\ided on the basis of language and cul- 
ture. -Among the various groups are the Afghans and Pathans in the east 
and south, whose language, Pushtu, is the official language of the State;'' 
the Tadzhiks, of Persian origin, in the Kabul area and to the noi th : and 
the Hazaras, descendants of Mongol Tatars, in the central section of the 
country. 

Afghanistan is still relatively backward, with no railroads, few indus- 
tries, and veiy little resource development, although it is known to possess 
a variety of minerals, including gold, iron ore. copper, and asbestos. There 
arc considerable coal rcseiAcs, as well as hydroelectric potential. One of 
Afghanistan’s great needs is capital foi‘ development of its water power and 
irrigation facilities. Transportation links arc poor between Kabul, the capi- 
tal city, and other population centers, such as Kandahar in tlic south 
central area and Herat in the northwest. Poorly developed road systems 
also connect Kabul with Pakistan and Iran. New highways are being con- 
structed, however, from the Soviet border southward to Ka!)ul aiul other 
Afghan cities. In contrast to the mountain barriers separating .Afghanistan 
from Pakistan, the So\iet-Afglian horch'r. to the nortlieast of Kabul, lies 
in the flood plain of the Amu Darya, permitting much easier communi- 
calions between the two countries. 


llisfory of Foreign Influence 

'I'hc modern Afghan Stale dates back to the eighteenth century, when 
the Persiai^s were expelled from the area and the Afghan Empire w.is e^t.^l)- 
li‘'he<l, Fie<|uent warfare between groups within the countsy. and l.Uer 
belwec ij .Afghan atinics and Russian and British forces, hinckued th(“ eco- 
nomic and political development of the State. During the nineteenth 
ceniuiy Britisli i-ffoiis to establish a sphcie of influence in Afgharii'tan (and 
thus piotect die noiihwestcin aj)proachcs to India) led to the two .Al'eh.in 
wars (18!)9-{2 and 1879-81), as well as to almost constant border waifaie 
in northwest India between British and .Afghan forces. In tin* IBBO’s .Al'eliati- 
istan consented to Biiti''h protection, and the Russians in 1997, in exchange 
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for a sphere of influence in Tran, agreed to regard Afghanistan as outside 
Russia’s influence sphere. Afghanistan’s role as a buffer state was further 
emphasized by the extension of the country’s border eastward in a curious 
projection to the boundary of Sinkiang, thereby separating India and Russia 
by about twenty-five to fifty miles of Afghan territory (Figure 91). 

Following World War I Afghanistan became completely independent 
of British control, and in order to strengthen its position relative to both 
Britain and Russia, the government looked for assistance and advice to 
a third power — Germany. German engineers and advisers were acti\e in 
Afghanistan prior to World War II — a role which American technicians 
filled for a time following the war. The withdrawal of the British from 
India in 1947 and the creation of independent India and Pakistan affected 
Afghanistan’s position, for no longer was the country a buffer state between 
British and Russian power. The decline of British influence was partially 
compensated by an increase of United States interest, largely through loans 
and technical aid to develop Afghanistan’s economy. 

Extension of Soviet Power. Since early 1956 Afghanistan has strengdi- 
cned its economic ties with the Soviet Union. The boundary dispute with 
Pakistan eventually led to Pakistan’s closing the border. No longer was the 
country in a bufTcr position between opposing forces. By mid-1961 the Soviet 
Union had granted or lent a total of $217 million to Afghanistan, com- 
pared to $180 million from the United States. In planning their second 
fi\ e-year plan to run through 1966, the Afghans decided to seek some $700 
million in foreign exchange, roughly half to come from the Soviet bloc 
and half from the United States and other Western powers. In September, 
1961. however, Afghanistan severed diplomatic relations with Pakistan, 
resulting in the dc facto, if not de jure, closing of the Afghan route of 
transit to the outside world through the Pakistan port of Karachi, the major 
port for .Afghanistan’s foreign trade. As a result of this closing practically 
all trade to Afghanistan must come through the Soviet Union, leading 
\Vcstcrn officials to doubt the possibility of the Afghans receiving large- 
scale shipment of heavy machinery’, wheat, and other supplies from the 
United States. Unless the trade routes through Karachi can be reopened, 
.Afghanistan seems in a position to be drawn closer and closer into the 
Soviet sphere of influence. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


• In tliat part of Asia which lies south of China and cast of tlic Indian 
subcontinent three basic trends ha\c dexcloped since the end of ^Vorld 
\Var II: the gradual disappearance of European political control, the 
achievement of independence by several States, and the growing signifi- 
cance of Chinese expansion undo' the guise of international communism. 
The area is one in ivhich the physical and cultural en\ironmonts contain 
many aspects of diicrsiiy, but in which there arc also important unifying 
forces which tend to draw together the peoples and countries which are 
located there. The political pattern of Southeast .Asia’ is in many respects a 
product of the conflicting forces of unity and diversity in this part of the 
world. 


FORCES OF UNITY AND DIVERSITY 

The regional unity of southeast Asia is based primarily on climate, eco- 
nomic development, and a history of colonialism. Most of the countries in 
this area Itave recently become independent, and they share with one another 
many j^roblems of national de\'eIopmcnt, including the threat of Chinese 
expansion. Southeast Asia also contains many elements of disunity, such 
as landforms, ethnic types, and conflicting colonial interests, which in 


’ Asia hero coiiiprUos Huniui, Thailv^nd. Ii)dochin«i. Malaya, Singapore. Itulonosia, und 

Hormo. The name Thailand was offitiidly adopted in 1949, rcpIacinR Siam. Indochinn* 
althom:h no loncor a sincio political unit, is nsod here to designate the former French-controlled 
area enihracin^r X'letnam, Luos, and CainhotUa. Because of their clo.se ties with the Pacific area 
and with the United Statt.'V, the Plnlippiiics arc considered in the chapter on the Pacific Basin 
(Chapter 22), 
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turn have been reflected in political difTerences between and within the 
countries of this area. To these countries the diversities of their physical 
and cultural environments present major obstacles to regional collaboration.^ 
As a result, progress toward coping with common social, economic, and 
political difficulties has been delayed, and the ever present dangers of 
internal revolt and the spread of Communist control are thereby increased. 


Physical Features 


The climate of southeast Asia is an important unifying clement. Most 
of the region is influenced by the tropical monsoon, with its alternating 
wet and dry seasons. Bamboo and palm trees arc characteristic vegetation 
forms, and the cultivation of paddy rice and the development of tropical 
plantation agriculture arc economic responses to this climate. Vaiiations 
in the climatic pattern c.xist primarily in upland areas, or along northward- 
and eastward-facing coasts wheic the season of heavy rainfall is the levcise 
of that which exists throughout most of southeast .^sia. 

The sea also offers a kind of pliysical unity, since it tends to bind 
islands and coastal reirions together economically, culturally, and politically. 
Examples of this unifying trend arc to be found in the spread of Islam 
throughout the coastal areas of Malasa and mo'>t of Indonesia during the 
fifteenth century, and the political unification of the Indonesian aichijJcl- 
ago by the Dutch three hundred years later. 

In contrast to these unifying elements arc the landfoims and soils. 
The terrain of southeast Asia is cornpaitmentali/cd into relatively small 
lowlands, separated by blocks of rough hill country or mountain cordilleras 
(Figure 92). The principal plains on the mainland arc located on the deltas 
of great rivers which have their sources within the heart of the Asian 
continent: the Irrawackly and Sabseen of Burma, the Mcnan^ (Chao 
Praya) of Thailand, and the Mekong and Yuan (Red) rivers of Indochina. 
Although the narrow river valleys afford poor routes into the interior, 
the broad deltas which have been formed by each of these rivers, except 
the Salween, contain major population concentrations and represent focal 
points for political and economic activities. The rugged terrain of the main- 
land area also extends south through the Malay Peninsula and out onto the 
islands of Indonesia. The diversity of soil fertility is associated in part with 
the uneven distribution of volcanic activity, so that even in lowland areas 
there may be wide differences in soil types. These physical elements naturally 
affect population distribution. Areas of concentrated sctlleinents arc often 
separated from one another by sparsely inhabited territory in which national 
governments may exercise little or no effective control. 


’ e Jan O. M. Droik, " 
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DivorMly and Unity in Soulln-ast A»ia,” The Gconinrhtcul lUiuu, .\.\X1V 
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Population Features 
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Tli(' ethnic complexity of southeast Asia is a result of the manv \va\’es 
of pcople^ — loinini; both from the Asian mainland to the north and north- 

sea from the west — which have passed throusjh and across 
tills area. In addition to the major population types, such as Malays, Thais, 
Burmese. .Annamese, Laotians, and Cambodians, there are a arreat number 
of sniallor ciluiic jiroups^ which, because of their isolated locations^ ha\*c 
managed to inaintain their cultural indi\'iclua]itv. Xhcrc arc also throe im- 
portant “forei< 4 n” peoples in southeast Asia: the Chinese, the Indians, and 
the Europeans. 

Tfie patterns of lancjuagc and religion arc shown in Figures 93 and 94. 
T ho wliitc population of southeast Asia, and those nonwhites doalins 
directly with them, ^encially speak the languages of the present or former 
colonial powers. The Chinese often use their nati\’e dialects, and manv 
of the Indians speak Famil. The Malay lantjua^e group predominates 
throughout much of southeast Asia, yet within this framework manv varia- 
tions occur. In Indonesia, for example, there are some twenly-fi\x* diffcicnt 
languages. Religious diversity is evidenced by die presence of Islam. Bud- 
dhism. Christianity, and many other sects. Diffeix'nces in language and 
religion, of course, reflect the great diversities of cultural interests— diver- 
sities which have often been magnified by certain States (for example, 

( .liina, India, Thailand) in an effort to further the interests of their respec- 
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live “national” groii]>s in southeast Asia, often at the expense of other 
peoples in this area. 

Population distribution is also an important factor fosteiine political 
diversity in southeast Asia, for in most of the countries there exist two oi 
more core areas. In addition, many people are .settled in small towns aiul 
villaj^cs which, because of the poor tiansjjortntion facilities, aie |)r.u ti( ally 
inaccessible to effective jjolitical control from the national r .ipilal, 'I his 
isolation, of course, is heighti-ned by the ethnic differences betwei'ii inhabit- 
ants of provincial areas and those of the urban centers, and by the coniimi- 
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inq aimed warfare wliicli has been carried on in some of the more inacces 
sihle areas, particularly in Burma, Indonesia. Malaya, and parts of Indo 
china, since the end of World War II. 


Economic Features 

Climate and land utilization in southeast Asia have produced qrcat 
Minilarities of economic activities and interests throughout much of the 
reqion. Agriculture forms the predominant basis of the economy, supple- 
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merited in some areas by minin" and in a few larcc cities bv commerce and 
light industries. The national economies lia\e been eeared primarily to 
the export of agricultural and mineral raw materials to the indii>^tralizcd 
countries of the world. The realization of common goals. howe\cr. has 
been at least partially blocked by competing, rather than complementaiy, 
economies. During their yeais of colonial control the British. Dutcfi. and 
French oriented the economic structures of their possessions towaicl the 
respective mother countries, and little tiadc was carried on regionallv.^ 
With the advent of independence, this economic orientation to foreitm 
markets has continued. Communication lines, particularly railroads, tend 
to focus on the commercial centers of each indi\idual State iatli<'i than 
to cross international boundaries. The only impoiiant transportation links 
between countries are coastal and interisland •‘hipping, and. particularly 
since ^Vorld War II. the gio\\ing international air joutes. 


Political Features 

The political pattern of southeast .-\sia reflects its history of fon-ign 
control {Figures 9.0 and 98). The Europeans \vere responsible not onlv for 
the political partitioning of the area but also, to a degree, for- the unifica- 
tion of various groups into national units, as In Burma. Indochina. Malava. 
snd Indonesia. The pressures of colonialism beyond its borders abo ie[)ti-- 
sented a cohesive force in the indepiutdent former bufTer State of 'rhail.uid. 
Political unification had varying effects among the coirntries of southeast 
Asia: in general it meant greater econonric development, although at the 
same time differing ethnic grouj>s w<'re birurylit together within one polit- 
ical unit, which rcsirltcd in the creation of strong centrifugal forces. In the 
case of Burma not only were various peoples included wiiliin one counirv. 
but prior to 1937 Bunira itself \%as jf>ined administratively to India, a fact 
"'hich was bitterlv resented bv rnanv of the Burmese. 

The political structures of the colonial areas reflectixl the rlesire for 
‘tdininisliativc efficiency on the part of the European Stales, 'l ire Fieuch 
organized Indocliina into four- j)iot<-( torales — Ckunbodin. Laos, ronkin. anti 
Annarn — and one colony. Cochin China. In < t«‘ating Tonkin. Annarn. .ind 
Cochin China the French gave politiral recognition to geograjjlric disisions 
in eastern and southern Indochirra, but they also sj^lit the Annami'sr* peo[ile 
into three separate states. 'I'he Dutch rornbined a large nuruhei of ctltiiic 
groups rnto the Netherlands East Indir'S. and since that area’s iridepi-mii iK < 
there have arisen strong centrifugal forces (sec page .'ll?). In Malava the 
British governed part of the area indirectly, by means of protectoi ai<-s. .uul 
the rest directly through a crown colony. The jJiotectoratr's coinpii'-j-d ;i 



In \Uis iv rio*, whicJi fr<im ^uriiliib iiM ititioc liin.c 

and Bunnu to hidoTK*sia anil Mala>a. 
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Figure OS, The Mainland States of Southeast Asia. 
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total of nine states. The crown colony, known as the Straits Settlements, 
consisted of Singapore f together with Cocos Islands and C’hristmas Island 
in the Indian Ocean). Penang Island (including Proxince \N'elleslcy on the 
mainland), Malacca, a port to the northwest of Singapore, and Labuan 
Island, off the coast of British Borneo. This |x>litical giouping was actually 
a legacy of the East India Compaiu-. which had organized the area largely 
for the sake of expediency; not until 1946 were the Straits Settlements 
broken up. 

In the political partitioning of southeast Asia international boundaries 
w'ere in some instances so delimited as to divide ethnic groups fl'linis, 
Shans. Cambodians. Malays) among two or ntore countries. These super- 
imposed bouiulaties later caused considerable conflict between some of the 
countries of the area. In many of the more isolated parts the exact loca- 
tion of boundaries has ne\er been clearly tleiermined. and to local pe»)ples 
the existence of tht'se di\-iding lines probably means very little. ,\n ini jea'C 
of economic and political developmt'ni and the possibilitv of future friction 
betwe-en Communist and non-C’ommunisi States w ill lead e\-entuallv to mo:e 
exact houndarv demaicatioits th.m now exist. 

Caujtrifugal and centripetal fotces within the individual cointtries of 
soulhi'ast .Asia ate includetl in the regional discussions Liter in this chapter. 
Distance, mountain barriers, poorly dexelopcd ciiculatory systems, anil di- 
N'crse etlinic gtoups represent powerful divisive foices in some of these aii'as, 
within which the people have nnl\' begun to dexidop a strong sense of na- 
tionhood. Associatc'd with the inteiital aspei ts of unity anti disuniiv are 
those of an external natuKv With the lise of the independence mcnements 
manv of the peoples of southeast .Asia weie diaxMi togeth<*r h\’ the common 
bond of anticolonialism. This bond is still strong and serxc'- also to link this 
area with India, Cewlon, and other States in southwestern .Asia .md .\frica. 

4 

Most of these States have becui leluclant to align themselves militariK’ with 
the* Western countries in any alliance against the SoxiiU bloc, for fear of 
bringing on a retain of foreign control in one* form or another. 

The Stale of 'I'hailand is somewhat of a dixisixe factor among tlie 
countries of southeast .Asia, for the 4'hais have not come under direct West- 
ern jjolitical control and thus they do not shaie the anticolonial feelings of 
their neighbois. 'Phailand. for example, is a member of the* Southeast .\si.ui 
Tjeaty Organization (SEA'I'O) and is thus allied militarily with the Ihiitc'd 
States, Britain, and Fiance*. The country xvas involved in considctahle ter- 
ritorial expansion at the expense of its neighbors during World \N'ai 1 1 and. 
although at the end of the war these areas were returned to iheii fonner 
owners, some of them continue to represent regions of potential 'I'hai ir- 
redentism. 

Another force for international dixersily has been the cicaiion of a 
Communist type of government in North Vietnam and the possibility of 
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the extension of communism into other parts of southeast Asia. Because of 
past antagonisms, the non-Communist states of Indochina (South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, Laos) have made no efforts for united action in the face of this 
Communist threat. The basic philosophy of much of the population is one 
of nonviolence. There, as in other parts of southeast Asia, the opportunity 
exists for the Communists to emphasize the tensions existing between the 
various countries and thus to forestall future international action in this area 
against the expansion of Communist power. 

BACKGROUND TO THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS 

The Era of Colonial Expansion 

Southeast Asia is separated from both India and China by such physical 
obstacles as mountain ranges, forested hills, and difficult limestone terrain. 
Despite these handicaps a great number and variety of peoples have mi- 
grated south and cast into what are now Burma, Thailand, and Indochina, 
settling in the lowland areas or moving down through Malaya and the is- 
land archipelago stretching to the southeast. 

During and after the thirteenth century Moslem traders came to south- 
east Asia by sea and propagated the Mohammedan faith in the area. By 
1500 the Portuguese, the first of the European colonial groups, had reached 
the Indies, and a ccntur%' later the Dutch appeared. The Dutch gradually 
established their control over islands and coastal points, and in time, since 
Holland was the stronger maritime po\Ner. the Portuguese empire was elimi- 
nated, except for a part of Timor Island. By the mid-seventeenth century 
Holland had become the dominant power in the area. At this time Britain 
and France were concerned primarily with India, and not until after 1800 
did these countries begin to expand in southeast Asia. 

The acquisition of territon.* in southeast Asia, first by Portugal and 
Holland and later by Britain and France, was motivated primarily by the 
desire for trade and tlic development of the area’s resources. The British 
were also interested in protecting sea routes to China and the eastern ap- 
proaches to India, while the French came to Indochina in the late nine- 
teenth century partly in hopes of establishing overland routes to China and 
thus bypassing British-controlled Hong Kong. Prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was little desire on the part of any of the European States to g;ain 
large territorial holdings, and for a time only a few strategically located 
ports were actually occupied. 

In 1819 Singapore was founded, and two years later parts of southern 
Burma passed into the hands of the British East India Company. Subse- 
quent British expansion in Malaya and Burma was countered by French 
conquests in the Mekong della of southern Indochina. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the nineteenth century Britain and France expanded their ter- 
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ritorial holdinscs in southeast Asia, partly by militan- campaiirTis and partly 
by concliidinpr treaties with local rulers which established protectorates o\ er 
the small, individual States. Thailand was permitted to remain an independ- 
ent kingdom as a buffer between Biitish and French possessions. Independ- 
ence, however, could not protect Thailand from territorial encroachments 
on both the east and the west. The British, expanding their holdings in 
Burma, eventually annexed the Shan States in northwestern Thailand, while 
in the south four small Thai border states — Kclantan, Trengganu. Kedah, 
and Peilis — with a predominantly Moslem Malay population, were later 
added to British Malaya. Likewise, the French, moving inland from the 
coast of Indochina, acejuired from Thailand the Laotian states ea^t of the 
Mekong as well as the Battambang area west of Cambodia. In 1096 the 
Mekong River north of Thailand was taken to mark the border between 
Burma and Indochina. 

The political organizations of the se\cral colonial areas \nried crni- 
siderably. The principal concern the colonial powers had in these areas 
was in their trade potential, particulaily with the ntothc'i' country. The 
tendency of the European powers to lump together differing ethnic gjoups 
^vithin one national unit in order to serve their particular economic interest 
often led to considerable antagonism on the p.ut of the peoph* of soutlieast 
Asia. In addition to unification, tfu’ Europeans also htought about in some 
countries a reorientation from the intetior lowlands to the coast. In Burma, 
for cxamj)lc, Mandalay. 450 miles north of the Irrawaddy mouth, was the 
historical capital, but after the arrival of tlie British Rangoon, located with- 
in the Irrawaddy delta, became the political and commeicial center of the 
country. 


The Effects of Commercial Dci elopment 

Agricultural and mineral exjjloitation by the Europeans gradually ex- 
panded in line with the discovery of new resources, methods of de\eIoj)ment, 
and additional inarktUs in other jjatts of the \vorld. E\cntu.dlv southeast 
Asia became a majru ptoduci'r of a variiUy of \aiuable commodities, most 
of which were exjxn led to Europe or North America. Among the most 
impoitant of these w»-re tin. rubber, spices, tea. sugar, palm oil. cincbmia 
(for Cjuinine), cojjra, petroleum, and tungsten. In terms of investments .uui 
foreign trade the southeast Asian colonies came to play significant roles in 
the economies of Holland. Brit.iin. Fraruc. and. to a lesser exlcmi. Portug.d 
As the most important rice sur])Ius area of the world, soutlu-asi ,\si.i has 
been, and still is, an extremely significant source of food for its own uiban 
centers as well as such major countries as Japan. China, and Imli.i. 

Although small niimbeis of both Indians and Chinese had been in <on- 
tact with southeast Asia for hundreds of years prior to the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, a great influx of people from India and China came after 1850 in 

response to the demand for cheap, tractable labor by European agricultural 

and mining enterprises, as well as to population pressures existing within 

India and China. The Indians came mostly to Bunna and Malava: in Bur- 

# / 

ma many of them are in business and landlords, while in Malaya they have 
been important as laborers on the laibber plantations. Their political in- 
fluence in these two countries has not been as great as their numbers might 
indicate, for a majority of them are temporal*)' residents, who return home 
as soon as they can aflord to do so. 

In contrast with the Indians, the Chinese are for the most part perma- 
nent inhabitants (Table 15). Like the Indians, they came largely as labor- 

Table 15 


ETHNIC CHINESE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, 1947 



Popuioiion 

Tofol 

PODl^loMOA 

Pof of 

ChifidtO 

Burma 

300,000 

1 7,000,000 

2 

Thailand 

2,. '■>00,000 

1 7,359,000 

14 

Indochina 

850,000 

27.000,000 

3 

Malava 

4 

2,615.000* 

5,849,000 

45 

Britisli Borneo 

220.000 

878.000 

25 

Indonesia 

1 .900,000 

69,000.000 

3 

Total 

8.385.000 

137.086.000 



®F<<1<‘rali()n of Malaya: 1.S8S.OOO ool of n lolal of 4,908.000 (39 pt-r ccnl). Singapore: 
730.000 ntit of of 9-10.824 (78 pet c<*nO. 

Sojirrr.* \’ic*U>r PurcrII, The Chhtrsc in Southeast Asw, Oxford University 1951, p. 2. Used 

by piriitisNioii. 


ers for the European enterprises, but they also congregated in many of the 
new commercial cities — Singapore, Rangoon, Bangkok, Saigon, and Hanoi — 
where they performed many of the menial tasks neccssai*)' in these urban 
aieas (Figure 96). The Chinese began to dominate the merchant class in 
much of southeast Asia and soon held there monopolies in a number of 
retail and wholesale establishments and in rice milling. They also developed 
importance as craftsmen and skilled laborers. Like the Indians of east 
Africa, many of them came to occupy a middle position between the in- 
digenous peoples and the Europeans. 

The First Demands for Self-Rule 

The de\elopment of the independence mo\cments in southeast Asia 
did not bcijin until after World War I. By that time the European powers 
had begun to train and educate cei tain .Asians to play greater roles in the 
economic and political activities of their countries. Along with this went a 
gradual liberalization of administrati\c policies (particularly in the British 
and Dutch territories), so that local political organizations began to assume 
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Figure 96. Chinese in Soiilheasl Asia. lAftcr Unpi-r, The Geograithu a! Hevieiv. \\\l\' 
(April, 19141. Coiirl<-sy of .AnuTicun Gi-ograpliical Sorii'ty.) 


responsibilities of self-government. Eventtially some of tlic Asians — particu- 
larly those who had received education in Europe — gtew rcsti\e under the 
restrictions of foreign control and became leaders in the mo\einems foi 
independence. 


The Repercussions of World War f I 

World War II had been in progress for two years in Europe hefoje it 
spread to southeast Asia. In September, 1941, the Japanese, with the con- 
sent of the pro-Nazi go\ct nment of Vichy France, occupied Indochina. After 
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the attack on Pearl Harbor in December of that year, Japanese forces began 
to move south and west into Malaya, Indonesia and Burma. By late 1942 
Japanese-controlled territory' extended westward to the mountains separating 
Burma from India and southward through Indonesia to southern New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. 

During the three years of Japanese occupation, several significant de- 
velopments took place in southeast Asia. For the first time in history the 
entire region was united under a single political authority, and through their 
“Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Plan” the Japanese aimed at a regional 
economic development of the area. They played on the theme of Thai na- 
tionalism by permitting Thailand to expand its borders and reoccupy some 
of the lands lost to its neighbors during the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. They also combined the three easternmost Indochinese 
states into the new state of Vietnam, and they administered Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam as separate political units, thereby destroying the myth 
of Indochinese unity. Finally, before their withdrawal the Japanese sup- 
ported local independence movements, particularly in Indonesia and Indo- 
china, so that by the time the European powers reoccupied their former 
colonics the seeds of revolt were already well sown. 

POLITICAL UNITS AFTER WORLD WAR II 

Burma 

The independent State of Buima is an example of a political area in 
which centrifugal forces have constituted serious threats to national unity. 
^Vith an area of about 262.000 square miles, Buima consists of a central 
lowland enclosed on all sides but the south by uplands. The central lowland 
is drained by the southward-flowing Irrawaddy, Chindwin, and Sittang 
rivers, and is subdivided into a northern dr\' zone, containing the city of 
Mandalay, and a southern wet zone, centered on Rangoon, the capital and 
largest city. The upland areas of Burma are for the most part wet and 
forested, and transportation facilities there are generally poor. These up- 
lands have helped to isolate Burma from land contacts with neighboring 
countries, and as a consequence Burma’s communications with other areas 
ha\e liccn carried on largely by sea. Burma’s territory extends northward 
along the borders of China’s Yunnan province into the inaccessible moun- 
tains of the Kachin area; a narrow projection also extends south for nearly 
-inn miles along the Tcnasscrim coast. Thus distance, in addition to cli- 
mate. surface configuration, and ethnic and economic diversity, is a centrif- 
ugal force in the country. 

^Vithin Burma’s central lowland the diversity which results from cli- 
matic diflercnccs and from the competition between two urban areas is 
matched by difTering economic and political conditions as well. In the dry 
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northern zone millets, tobacco, peanuts, and cotton predominate, whereas in 
southern Burma rice is the chief crop. Many farmers in the north own ihcir 
own land and arc considerably more prosperous than the debt-ridden tenant 
farmers in the Rangoon area. Such difTerences are reflected in the political 
parties and platforms existing within the country. 

Less than two-thirds of the population of over 20 million persons are 
Burmese, and these arc concentrated for the most part in the Irrawaddy 
lowlands and along the coast. Minority groups include over a million 
Karens east and northeast of Rangoon, another million Shans livin«g north 
of the Thai border, plus several hundred thousand Kacliins in the cNtreme 
north and Nagas and Chins along the Indian border. These groups are 
difTcrentiated from the Burmese and from one another by language, cus- 
toms, and religion, and their incorporation within the Bumiese State was 
a result largely of administrative expediency on the part of the Biitish. 
The Chinese in Burma form about 2 per cent of the total population, and 
as such arc not a significant political force. Many of them aie in letail 
and wholesale businesses, but as an important economic and political minor- 
ity group they arc outweighed by the more than one million Indians, who 
handle much of the nation’s busine.ss and make up a large propoition of 
the craftsmen and skilled laborers. 

The people of Burma cmenged from World War 11 determined to ob- 
tain independence. The British government drew uj5 {)Ians for the develop- 
ment of Burma as a dominion at the end of a three-year preparatorv period, 
but the proposal was met by strong pir)tests and violence. Rather than face 
armed rebellion, the British acceded to Burmese demands. In January, 
1948, the independent Union of Burma came into being, comjjletoly sejj.i- 
rate from the British Commonwealth. 

Provisions were made for the principal minority groups by the cieati'in 
of three semiautonomous states — Shan. Kachin, and Karcnni. Within a few 
months of-Burrna’s independence the Karens were in open revolt, seeking to 
expand the borders of their area and obtain a greater degree of politic. d 
autonomy. Local Communist groups also staged armed revolts, and for .i 
lime the country was threatened with internal collapse. Some political an.i- 
lysts suggested that Burma received its independence before it was aclii.illv 
ready to cope with the problems of self-rule. Although by 1951 the w.ui ing 
elements in Burma had been driven into the more inaccessible area.s ami had 
been split up into small groups, guerrilla warfare has continued in vaiious 
parts of the country, thereby limiting the areas in which the government 
exercises efiTcctivc control and hindering the development of Burma’s re- 
sources. Thus one of the country’s principal needs is for a well-developed 
circulatory system, although this can come about only as a rcMilt of large 
expenditures of capital and the succe.ssful conclusion of a nationwide mili- 
tary campaign against the rebel forces. 
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Burma is important for its rice exports, as well as for teak, petroleum, 
lead. 7inc. and tungsten. The averaue population density is far lower than 
that of many areas in eastern China. With the removal of British power 
from Burma in 1948, a situation has been created which mijiht lead to 
Chinese expansion into all or parts of Burma in the piise of international 
conuntmism. In lOaG Chinese Communist troops moved across the norih- 
oastern borders of Burma in two places and occupied parts of the Kachin 
and Wa areas. Both are extremely isolated and inhabited largely by moun- 
tain tribes. A British-Chinc.''c convention at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tuiA’ reroi^nized Burma’s sovereiirnty over the \Va area, but the legal status 
of the Kachin area was ne\ er clearlv defined. 

4 

One of the problems relatinti to northern Burma was the fact that units 
of the C’hinese Nationalist army had crossed into Burma at the time of the 
Chinese Communist \ ictorv and in the vears followinir 1949 liad been mak- 

4 * 

in? hit-and-run raids into China. In 19.")3 the United States cooperated in 
flvin? some 7.000 of these troops to Taiwan, btit others remained in Bumia 
and maintained an airstrip in the remote Shan States. Finally, in March, 
19bl. the United States airlifted some 4.200 additional Nationalist troops 
to 'Faiwan. but still others ate believed to ha\e infiltrated into Laos. 

In IbbO Burma and Communist China reached a border acreement 
under whidi Burma ceded 142 square miles of territory to China in ex- 
change for lull title to 8.') square miles of fonner Chinese territory held by 
die Burmese on a peipetua! lease oricinally negotiated with China by the 
Biiti-'h. The tract which Burma acquired includes an important road link 
beiwi'cn the Shan and Kachin states. lit addition to the border a?reement 
Buima iec(‘i\('d SOI) million in economic aid from China. Thus, at a time 
whi n nnti-Cdiiitese force’s exist in South \’ictnam and Thailand, Burma ap- 


pears to have been effectively “neutralized” so far as the Cold \Var in south- 


east Asia is conceined. 


Tlidiland 

In I'hailand. as in Burma, physical and ethnic differences create 
stron? di\ isi\-e forccN. Unlike Burma, however. Thailand lias not been a 
Eurojiean colonial pos'cession, and both its power status and its degree of 
internal unitv have been greater than that of the new Burmese State. 

Thailand consists of a central lowland surrounded on three sides by 
hills and mountains. The lowland is drained by the Menam River {Chao 
Praya), within the delta of which lies Bangkok, the nation’s political and 
commercial center. In the northern and eastern parts of the country are 
plateau areas which are inhabited not only by Thais but also by Cam- 
liodians. Laotians, and Shans. In these areas there .are no clear-cut physical 
ot ethnic dividing lines, and boundaries have shifted se\eral times since the 
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latter part of the nineteenth ccntuiy. Thai territory’ extends o\cr 600 miles 
southward onto the Malay Peninsula. In southern Thailand, adjoining 
Malaya, are over half a million people whose economic and cultural inter- 
ests lie more with the Federation of Malaya to the south than with the Thai 
State, the major core areas of which lie several hundred miles to the north. 

Over three-quarters of the approximately 26 million people in the 
country arc Thais, and. except foi the Chinese and Malays in the southern 
part of the State, most of the non-Thai minority eroups have close cul- 
tural links with the Thais. In the northwest the border with Bunna cuts 
through territory inhabited by Shan peoples: in the northeast that with 
Indochina leaves manv Laotians in Thailand; and in the east Candwdians 

9 

live within the Thai State. About 14 per cent of Thailand'.s population is 
Chinese, many of whom live In and about Bangkok. These people control 
most of Thailand’s retail trade and practically all of its rice distribution 
and milling. An economically powerful minority group, they have often 
been the victims of discrimination by the Thai goseinmcnt. 

The history of the Chinese in Thailand contains many features which 
are common to Chinese minorities in other parts of southra>t Asia (kiiruic 
96). The influx of Chinese into Thailand beyan about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when they migrated to the area to woik in the cities, 
on European-owned plantations, and in the mines. Practically all of the 
immigrants were men; many of them married Ihai women, and they and 
their offspring gradually became assimilated into the Ihai State. By 1909 
approximately 10 per cent of the country’s population was estimated to be 
Chinese, many of whom were already in powerful economic positions. 

The end of Chinese assimilation began about the time of World War I. 
when the Chinese infltix increased substantially. Chinese women began to 
arrive in Thailand in large numbers, and the status of China itself was 
enhanced by changes in political regime and increased resistance to foreign 
encroachments. From then on the Chinese began to adhere mote closely to 
their own cultural characteristics, sending their children to Chinese schooh 
and regarding themselves as a non-Thai national eroup. In recent ye.rts 
there has been more and more resentment of the Chinese in Thailand be- 
cause of their habit of sending money back to China (“draining ofl” 'I'hai- 
land’s wealth), their apparent willingness to undergo all manner of 
privations for the sake of money, their economic strength, and their associa- 
tions (both real and imagined) with communism. 

Thailand, like Burma, is normally a major rice-exporting area, and 
since World War II the country has gradually revived this export trade. 
Its average population density is about the same as Burma’s, with the result 
that Thailand is not a “crowded” State. With its surplus food proilm tion 
and available land for settlement, this country, again like Bitrma. ts a rich 
prize in the path of Chinese expansion. Since World \N'ar II J hailand, 
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under a firm dictatorship, has become one of the key anti-Communist areas 
of southeast Asia. Although the pcr-capita income there, as in other parts 
of Asia, is still very low, Thailand is an area of relative economic and po- 
litical stability, in contrast with the turbulent conditions existing in the 
countries which border it. With instability existing in neighboring Laos, 
however, Thailand itself cannot help being affected. Nearly one-third of the 
countiy’s population lives in the primitive, underdeveloped northeastern area 
adjoining the borders of Laos. Many of these people arc closer in language 
and customs to the Laotians across the Mekong River than they are to the 
Thais, and theie is considerable resentment there to\vard the more pros- 
perous inhabitants of Thailand to the south and west. Communications 
with Bangkok are poor, and Communist agents from Laos have been re- 
ported in tilts area stirring up \‘illagers against the central government. 
\Vhen. in May. 1962. Communist-led forces in Laos had spread westward 
to tlie Thai border. United States marines were rushed into Thailand and 
stationed in the northeastern area in an effort to prevent the spread of Com- 
munist control to the west of the Mekong. 


Inilnchifni 


'riu“ former French possc'^sion of Indochina was an area in which 
stronu centrifuual foic<-s existed and in which both nationalism and com- 
munism (■(*ntril)ut('d to the postwar political tunnoil. Three major ethnic 
eroups li\<(l wiiliin the Indnchin<’se borders--the Laotians, the Cambo- 
di.ins. nnd the .\nnamese. Piior to W’orld War If the Laotians and 
( amtif'dians eac h had their own se))aratc political region, while the Anna- 
mo'C were di\idi'd into tluee areas — Cochin China. Tonkin, and Annam. 
I)inin<j’ the war the ethnic unitv of the .-\nnamese was recognized in the 
lormalion ot the country of \’ietnam: in IH')-! conllicting ideologies led to 
a partition ol \ ietnam into North and South. 

(ieogi aphic.iIK as will as administrati\ely. Indochina consisted of fi\c 
leeions. I he lo\%lands of the Red and Mekong rivers are important agri- 
culiuial areas. j)ni tieulai ly the Mekong lowland, where the bulk of Indo- 
china's rice' oNporls was producc'd. Cochin China, located at the delta of 
the Mc'kong. contained -Saigon. Indochina’s capital, and included most of 
Indochina's BjOjlPO Chinese. Concentrated in and about Saigon, the 
Clune>e never plavetl important a part in the French territory’s economic 
develo|)inent as they did in Indone.sia. Thailand, and Malava. In the Red 
River delta of northern Indochina was Tonkin, with its major citv of Hanoi 
and its dense populatir^n concentration. This region was one of the poorest 
aicas in southeast .Asia. Betwec'n these two areas was Annam. consisting of 
sparsely settled mountains and a narrow coastal plain interrupted bv moun- 
tain spurs which come down to the se.a. Cambodia, to the west of the Me- 
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kong delta, is principally an inland basin centcrin" on a lake — Tonle Sap. 
Much of the region contains good agricultural land. Cambodia also extends 
west to the Korat Plateau, which it shares with Thailand. The fifth geo- 
graphic and administrative unit. Laos, is a dissected hilly area bordering 
the upper Mekong River. One of its principal drawbacks is its inaccessi- 
bility, which has been intensified by its quarrels with Thailand and by the 


communization of North Vietnam, which borders it on the east. 

The Japanese occupied Indochina in 1941 and remained thcie for 
nearly four years. Toward the end of the war Japan combined Cochin 
China, Tonkin, and Annam into a new political unit — Vietnam — contaiiung 
80 per cent of Indochina’s population and most of its potential wealth. 
Prior to the arrival of Allied occupation troops the Japanese also encour- 
aged independence mo\’emcnts there and in Laos and Cambodia as part of 
their general policy of hindering the return of Euiopcan power to southeast 
Asia. Economic motives wcie impoi tant in tlte Japanese efTorts in Indo- 
china and in Indonesia, for if the Europeans were forced to give up their 
colonies (and thus end various commercial restrictions in thcve aieas). 
Japan might enjoy greater trade and investment advantages after peace 
had been established. For six months after Japan’s surrender Chinese 
troops occupied X’ietnam north of the sixteenth parallel. Like the Ja{)anese, 
they did little to put down nationalist activities, and by the time the Fiemh 
forces returned a widespread independence movement was under way In 
noi thern Vietnam. 

The Battle for Independence. In the struggle for self-government in 
Vietnam two trends were of particular importance; the increasing Com- 
munist nature of the conflict and the eventual involvement of Chinese and 
American interests. The French attempted to re-establish the political units 
of Indochina and incorporate Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam as .Associated 
States within the French Union, but these efforts were blocked, both by 
the refusal of the Laotians and Cambodians to join in a i^ew Indoc hinc's.- 
state and by the growing ind<‘pendencc movement in A’ietnam. A <■/« f(i< to 
Viet Minh government was set up in Vietnam by the independence fighiei- 
under Ho Chi Minh. a Moscow-tiained Communist, and iti Dec fiiilu i . 
194f>, widespread fighting broke out between French troops and the «.:»iei i ill.i 
forces of the new indej^endence group. 

The military struggle for independence lasted for seven and a half vcmis 
and imposed a severe strain on Fiance’s economy. The French could ncvei 
bring thcinscrlves to grant complete independence to Vietnam, and m.inv 
non-Communist patriots supported Ho Chi Minh out of their desiie loi 
self-government for the area. As time went on, howe\cr, (he \'iet .Minh 
government became more openly Comrnuinst in charactt*r. Evcntu.ilK it 
was recognized by the Soviet Union and Communist China, and milii ny 
supplies began to move across the border from China for the \’iei Minh 
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Figure 97* Laos and \ ietnafu. 
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forces. Despite considerable military aid from the United States, the French 
were unable to stem the expanding jjower of the \'iet Minh. and l)\ the 
spring of 1954 France was forced to ask for a truce. 

The Partition of Vietnam. In the ensuini; peace treatv at Geneva in 
July, 1954. V^ietnarn was divided rouelily nlonij the seventeenth parallel: 
Norlli Vietnam, with an aiea of 77.000 scjuare miles and a population of 
12 million, passed under the contiol of the Communist \'iet Minh govi in- 
ment. while South \’ietnam (with 50.000 <f|uaie miles and 10 iTiillion popu- 
lation I remained under the administration of the non-C'ommuni'-t \'ietnam 
government. I'hc Communists agreed to recognize tfie Ft em h-sponsoi ed 
governments of Laos and Cambodia, but w ith the pjov isitr:! that the-e Si.iti*' 
be neutralized, that is, that ih<“V enter into no mihiaiv alliances with othci 

4 

countries and maintain tio more than the minimum number of tioops neces- 
sary for national secuiity. Communist forces, wfiich h,id j)en('trated across 
the \’lelnam bolder into Larrs. were not refjuired to evacuatr' L.iotian tei- 
ritoi-y but established thtunselves in two proviitces adjoinimg the Xonh \'iet- 
nam border. It was also de< i(lcd that elections would be hekl bmh in Nor th 
and South \'ietnam during oi- before julv. 1956. in order to select a national 
government for a united \'ietnain State which would theit come into ex- 
istence. Such elections were never In-kl. 

Sirtcc 1954 North Vietnam has become a v irittal satellite of Commurtisi 
China, a !)asc from which men and supplies can move wrwi atrd south 
throirgh the rugged forested terrain hotli to Laos and throrrgh Laos to South 
Vietnam. One of the most difficult problems facing Soirth N’ietnam .rfier 
the partition was the evtablishment of a strong central government capable 
of gaining the confidence of tlie people. Over a million refitgees from Nor th 
Vietnam added to the economic and political praihlenrs of the Souih. In- 
ternal security was threatened by aimed sects, including (he Birth Xuwn. 
a bandit group which controlled the ministry of the interior and the jrolice 
force. Gradually these outlaw grou{)s were disbanded by strong goviuiunent 
action and in 1956 the status of Vietnam was changed to that of a rcpulrlic 
with Ngo Dinh Diem as its first ]>resident. 

In the years following 1956 Diem was al>le to strengthen the i(»lc of 
the Saigon government in Vietnam, and. with the receipt of consi<lei alrle 
American aid, gradually to improve its economic conditions. Refugees wi re 
settled in new villages, and although (he concept of popular government w.is 
far more theoretical than actual in South Vietnam, conditions hv' 19t')l had 
improved to a consid»*rahly greater degree tharr had Ikmui ”('n< i.ill\ .mtic i- 
pated at the lime of the division of \'ic*tnain. But by 1961 .Soiith X'ieinam 
Was coining to face a new and more serious tlireat- the in6hiatif>si <>1 iliou- 
sands of Communist guerrillas into the country from Laos. 

I'he Communist forces in South \’ietnam (known as tin- “\ iet Cuti'.:” i 
are to some extent a re-establishment of those the French f.ic'-d in tic ii Imu" 
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and bitter struggle from 1946 to 1954. These forces are trained guerrillas 
who terrorize the remote villages of South Vietnam, set up bases m the 
forests, and engage in hit-and-run raids against units of the regular army. 
Many of them reach South Vietnam from the north by passing through 
a strip of Communist-held territorv- in eastern Laos which adjoins the bor- 
ders of both North and South Vietnam. Bases have been set up by the Viet 
Cong in eastern Laos, and at times Viet Cong forces arc believed to have 
retreated in the face of superior forces across the border into Cambodia. 
Tlie forests, the hills, and in the south the swamps and islands of the Me- 
kong delta hamper large-scale military operations by the South Vietnamese 


armv against the guerrillas. 

By early 1962 militaiy aid from the United States was beginning to 
pour into South N'ictnam to bolster Diem’s efforts to halt the Communist 
invasion. Several thousand United States personnel were in South Vietnam 
acting as instructors, advisers, engineers, and in other capacities with the 
South \’ietnamese troops. A major resettlement program was also being 
undctiaken to move villagers away from the remote areas of the country', 
^^lu■lc they were easy prey for tlic Met Cong, into more concentrated areas 

where tliev could be better protected. 

Laos. A second State in which Communist control has gradually been 

expanding is the former French territory of Laos. Communications in Laos 
ure even les. developed than in South Vietnam: there are no railroads and 
onlv some Ik.adll miles of roads, about half of them impassable in the rainy 
season, nannw-gaugc railroad from Bangkok connects with a ferry across 
the Mekong River to \’icntianc. the administrative capital. The only other 
connexions with the outside are a road to North X'ictnam. another along 
the Mekong througli Ckunhodia to Saigon, and four airfields. 

La(K has one long border with North Vietnam and another with Thai- 
laiRi. It al^o Itorders on China. Burma, Cambodia, and South \ ictnani and 
thus lies at a focal point in soutlicast .Asia. Its 2 million people belong to a 
\ ai iety of tribes and lia\'e dc\eloped little .sense of nationalism. The struggle 
for political control of Laos has largely swirled around and over them. This 
strutigle. since 1954. has involved a bewildering number of personalities and 
political factions, onlv a few of which will be noted here. 

AVhen Laos became independent the royal government was set up un- 
der Prince Souvanna Phouma, while Communist-dominated Pathet Lao 
rebels were led by fiis half-brother. Prince Souphanouvong. The king, Sav- 
ang \*athana. was largely a figurehead ruler who lived in the royal capital, 
Luang Prabang. loc.aied some 125 miles to the north of \ ientiane. Much 
of tlie troubled political history of Laos since independence has re\-ol\cd 
around the two rival jjiinccs, as well as General Phoumi Novasan, leader 

of troops backed by the United States. 

Negotiations at the time of independence between the Laotian govern- 
ment and the Pathet L.ao for the formation of a unified national regime 
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lations \vitli \vliat is now South \^ictnam. Here again physical and historical 
isolation makes difficult any united action in the face of Communist infil- 
tration into Southeast Asia. 


TJu' Frdi'ralion of Malaya 

The changing ])attern of soverci<gnty in southeast Asia has not only 
alTected Burma. Indochina, and the holder areas of Thailand, but also the 
British teiritoiv of Malaya. With its exports of tin and rubber, as well as 
iron ore. coconuts, pincajJiiles. and palm oil. Malaya was one of the most 
\'alual)li' economic a>sets in the British Empire. The achies'ement of self-rule 
there has lieen an important step in the gradual evolution of the British 
C:ominnnwealth from an area of colonialism to one of free association among 
independent countries. 

’I he Federation of Malava consists of nine states and the two former 
British leiritories of Penang and Malacca on the west coast of the Malay 
Pi’iiinsiila. It has an aioa of about 51.000 square miles and comprises a 
iiiimher of mountain rc-gious and extensive coastal lowlands, Tiic upland 
topogiaplu \sas in pait lesponsibU' for the country s historical disision into 
the small M.ilav states, winch during the peiiod of British rule managed to 
lei.hn t onsidei able local autouomv. Ihe city of Kuala Taimpur. located a 
dioit dist.mce inland from the west coast, is the capital of the federation. It 
is dll' le.uling cit\ of the peninsida and is connected by rail and highway to 
I'liii'i populatifin cenirts of the coimtiy. Because ol the forests and moun- 
i.iiii'. ho\\'c\ri. ilicie are man\ isolated ]iaits of ^lalaya. the significance of 
uliich \v.o evicU-nt aftei \Voi Id War II. when British and Malayan forces 
W.igeil an all-out w.u theie against Clommunist guerrillas. Each ot the 
M.ila\ viati-'. ha>^ its own local coic area, hut the onlv tirban center ap- 
pio.Khing Kuala lainipur in size is the port of Penang, situated on an 
isl.ind off the notthwesi coast. 

Of the feilciation's jj(>pulation total of about 7 million. .aO j>er cent arc 
M.d.os. :i7 per < ml .ue Ciiiuese. and over 10 per cent arc Indians. Despite 
the di\ided chaiacler of the poi)ulation. there was little racial friction in 
Mal.ts.i betoie l!M2. The C:!Hnese provided most of the labor for the tin 
mine's, wiuv eng.iged in the shipj>ing industry and the processing of pine- 
apples anti rice, arul conirolletl much of Malaya’s retail business. 

Ethnic and Political Problems. In February, 1942. the Japanese con- 
tjuered Malaya, ami during the years of enemy occupation strong antag- 
onisms developed between the Chinese and the Malays. Chinese resistance 
hgliters operated against the Japanese from the Malayan jungles, while the 
Malavs and the Indians took lelatively little part in the underground move- 
ments. In their ellorts to end Cdiinese resistance activities, the Japanese 
resorted to the use of Malay police units against the guerrilla fighters. 
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When British forces returned to ^^alaya in 1945. thev found that the con- 
flicti ng wartime roles played by the Chine-^e and Malays had resiiltod in 
widespread bitterness between the two groups. Associated with tins friction 
was the beginning of a Communist movement among the Chinese in 
Malava. 

Friction betsveen the Chinese and the Malavs was increased in 1948, 
when the various Malay states. Penang, and Malacca were organized as the 
Federation of Malaya. Within the new country citi/enship was so defined 
as to make a Chinese voting majority impossible. In 1948 Chinese Com- 
munist guerrillas, many of them members of the waititne te'-istancc' eioups, 
began a campaign of terror throughout Malaya. Operating from jungle 
bases, they raided isolated settlements, murdeicd plantation workers, and 
slashed rubber trees. Although the British disjjatched thousands of tioops 
against the guerrillas. nonmilitar\' measures esentually proved to he more 
effective. Restrictions on Chinese citizenshijj in the Malavan federation 
were eased, and many Chinese farmers, suspected of giving food and sup- 
plies to the guerrillas, were moved from isolated areas in or- cloxe to the 
jungle and resettled in other parts of the country. Bv 1951 the terrorism 
had largely subsided, and the hard core* <if Cnmmirni''t fighters were forced 
to move their base of operations into remote mountain areas along the Thai 
border. In 19.57 the Federation of Malaya acliieved its independence and 
became a member of the Br itisfr CVnnrnonwcalth. 

The British-Held Territories 

Singapore. Located on Singapore Island f2l7 sqtrare miles) just off 
the Malayan coast are Singapore city, which has been developed into one 
of the great commercial centers of the world, and the major British naval 
ba.se in the Far East. Prior to World War II Singapore was administered 
as a part of the Straits Settlements (see page 196). but in 1916 it was con- 
stituted as an individual crown colony. 4'hree-cjuarters of its approNimaiely 
1,600,000 people are Chinese; among the Chitrcsc there arc many wlio have 
strong “leftist” political leanings. 

In June, 1959. Singapore attained limited autonomy, with the Biiti'-h 
retaining control of defense, foreign affairs, and internal securitv- The Bril- 
tsh also retained the right to regain complete political control (as ihey did 
in British Gitiana) in the event of widespread riots, such as Sirrgapote e.s- 
perienced from left-wing groups in 1956. Along with airtonorny have* come 
increasing ccononric diflficirlties. The population is growing at sue Ir .» rate 
that withoirt large-scale emigration it would double in the nevt iwenty 
years. There are few industries in Singapore, and the economic jiolii ies of 
both Malaya and Indonesia have tended to redirce its role as a trare-ship- 
^ent port for southeast Asia’s products. The British military installations in 
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the city support some 50.000 people, but there are indications that in time 
these installations mav be reduced considerably. It is m order to widen its 
economic base that the government of Singapore began seriously considering 
joining Malaya in some form of political union (see below). 

Bdtish Borneo. British Borneo consists of ( 1 ) the crown colony of 
North Borneo, including the island of Labuan six miles off the coast, (2) 
Sarawak, a crown colony on the northwest coast adjoining North Borneo, 
and (3^ Brunei, a small protectorate which is split by a projection of Sara- 
wak territory. Brunei, over which the sultan exercises absolute rule, has 
important oil reserves from which its ruler receives some $40 million a year 
in royalties. With the exception of this oil. most of the resources of Biitish 
Borneo arc little developed, and nearly half of the total population of the 
three aieas arc members of pagan tribes. About one-third of the 900,000 
inhabitants of Biitish Borneo are Chinese, the majority concentrated in 

Sarawak. 

In June. 1962. the Philippine government formally claimed sovereignty 
over British Nortli Borneo. The basis of the Philippine position was that the 
sultan of Brunei had awarded North Borneo to the sultan of Sulu in 1750 
as a lewaid for militarv assistance. The Sulu Archipelago forms the south- 
.■asteinmn.st part of the Philippine Islands and at its closest point is but 
thiity miles finm North Borneo. In 1878 the sultan of Sulu leased North 
iionwo tn the British North Borneo C^ompany. a private commercial organ- 
ization. .Vcoiding to the British government. Spain (then in control of the 
Philip|)ines ; i enounced all claims to Nortli Borneo in 1885, but the Philip- 
pine eoveinrnent rejects tliis position, poititing out among other things that 
tip until 19-'6 the Notth Borneo Company made annual payments to the 
Sulu siiltau. In that year a dispute arose over the successor to the Sulu 
suitaiiatc and the payments ceased. Ten years later the British government 
took (i\cr cotUrol of Nortli Bornt'o from the North Borneo Compnn\. Phis 
di'put(\ if pursued hv the Philippines, could become a significant centrifugal 
fnice in tite non-Communist island perimeter off the east Asian mainland. 


The Muliiysian Fcdcrulion 

In May. 1961. a sueecstion was made by the prime minister of Malaya 
for the foiniation of a federation of NIalaysia. to consist of ^lalaya, Singa- 
pore, and the three territories of British Borneo. The suggestion was 
prompted in part In tlie po>sibilities of the eventual election of a pro-Com- 
munist regime in Singapore. In 1957 the ruling People’s Action party in 
Singapore broke with the Clommunists and Communist sympathizers, and 
since that time Singapore’s moderate anti-Communist prime minister has 
had only a slender margiti of majority. Should the Communists be elected 
to power in Singapore there would be serious problems both for Malaya it- 
self and for British Borneo. 
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One of the difficulties envisioned by the Malayans in any propo<;cd 
union with Singapore and British Borneo is the large Chinese populations. 
Of Malaya’s nearly 7 million people, 37 per cent, or appro.ximatelv 2.5 
million, are Chinese; of Singapore’s 1.6 million. 75 per cent, or 1.2 million, 
are Chinese. In a union of the two areas 3.6 million Malasans would be 
outnumbered by over 3.7 million Chinese. A way out of thi.s dilemma seems to 
lie in the inclusion of British Borneo with its 1.3 rtnllion jjcoplc, of whom 
27 per cent, or 357,000. are Chinese — gix ing a total population for the pro- 
posed union of 9,700.000, with 4.100.000 being Chinese. 

There is already a common currency in Malaya. Singapore, and Brit- 
ish Borneo, Malay is a lingua franca thioughout the aica. and Singapoie is 
the main commercial center for the entire region. The creation of Malaysia 
would end British colonialism in southeast .Asia. One of the principal argu- 
nients against such a union is that the three teiritoii<-s of Biitish Romeo 
have not advanced economically, educationally, atul jjolitically to the levels 
of Malaya and Singapore, and that their peojjles would in effect be ex- 
changing British colonialism for that of the Federation of M.daya. There is 
also the possibility that many of the Chinese of Singapore would seek to 
emigrate to the relatively empty lands of Saiawak and North Borneo, 
In September, 1963, the independent Malaysian federation came into bcintr. 
but without the inclusion of Brunei. whos(' trovernment decided to lem.iin 
for the time being at least under Bi itish control. 


T/ic Republic of Indonesia 

The Republic of Indonesia consists of four laree islands — Java. Surn.i- 
a part of Borneo, and Celebes — .some fifteen medium-size islands, and 
hundreds of smaller ones (Figure 98). .Although the sea acts as a unifsiug 
clement for the area, there is great physical, cultur.il, and economic diwi- 
sity in Indonesia, with the result that it has been difficult to maintain uni- 
form political control over the region. The distribution and types of 
population in Indonesia indicate the area’s historic role as both passageway 
and settlement area for migrating peoples. 

Nearly two-thirds of Indonesia’s 95 million people arc found on the 
island of Java, w-hich comprises less than 10 per cent of tlie republic’s 
area. There are also important population concentrations on Sum.itia, Ma- 
dura, Bali, southern Borneo, and southern Celebes, but Java has been the 
political, and to some extent commercial, focus of Indonesia. One of iho 


a Malny-Singapor<* uniou the CJimcJsf wouid fniiiilxT 45 per cent of Uic total; if Hnti'h 
cro added they would represent 42 per eeiit. Such rtritliinctic does tiot t.ikr into iKioiuit the 
^iUon of the Malays, who would fonn 45 per cent of ihv population if onl> Sniviapore were 
47 per cent with the jncJuvhm of British Boriicfi— the differrnev h. me math* o|» hv 
^ 900,000 nan-CIunese from Borneo who the Malayan eovcrumctit Mcms to asMinu* 

the Miihus in onnosithui to att<'iupt< d Chinese political doiuiuaiue. I he OOtl.tHH) 
Odian. .... nfiim marls lO per <*iit of th«- i»rop.>sc>d 


Ptikhtaui in Malaya and Singapore ( rr'presenfii 
nijght conceivably find llieniseivvs eventually wieldi 


iiit4 a balance of political poucT. 
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innjoi problems of ihc new Indonesian countn’ has been the resentment by 
peoples of other islands (and by the Sundancse minority on Java itself) 
atiaiii-'t lavanese domination of national affairs. 

Cultural diversity stands out in the various lansrua^es spoken through- 
out Indonesia, of which Javanese. Sundancse, and Madurese arc the most 
impoitant. Dutch is still widely used by well-educated Indonesians and 
Chinesi'. and the younger generation is learning English in high school. 
Most of the Chinese speak the dialect of their home districts. A majority of 
the pojjidation is Mo'lem. but there are about 3 million Christians, a million 
Buddhists (amung the Chinese), and another million Hindus (on Bali and 
adjacent Lombok', while in the isolated interiors of the islands primitive 
leligions still exivl. 

The Chinese in Indonesia number just under 2 million and comprise 
about 3 per cent of the total population. Nearly half the Chinese are con- 
centrated on Java and the nearby island of Madura, but there is a large 
number engaged in tin mining at Bangka and Billiton, east of Sumatra. 
Many Chinese inenhants are scattered throughout the other islands of 
Indonesia. Under the Dutch the Chinese were little affected by discrimina- 
tion, but they suffeied during the Japanese occupation of Indonesia and 
again during the subsequent fighting for independence, when they received 
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protection from neither the Indonesians nor the Dutch. \Vithin the inde- 
pendent State of Indonesia the Chinese are resented for their hold on trade 

are the victims of various types of discrimination. 

Before World ^Var II Indonesia (then the Netherlands East Indlcv’) 
was one of the richest colonial holdint^s in the world, pioducintr cinchona, 
pepper, rubber, tin, tea. suitar. tobacco, bauxite, and petroleum. Dutch 
investments in the area totalled over $1 billion, and more than 200.000 
Dutch citizens lived in the Netherlands East Indies. Japanese foices sciz«‘d 
the area in 1942. and for o\ei three years it remained under enemv contjol. 

The Achievement of Independence. The postwar independence move- 
ment in Indonesia be^an in .August. 194."). when Indonesian nationalist 
leaders (with the approval of the Japanese^ proclaimed an indei)endent 
Republic of Indonesia. Bi itish forces, which occupied the Nc (h<*t lands 
Indies after Japan’s surrender, did little to bloc k the independence dii\e. 
B\’ the sprin" of 1946. when the Dutch lestuned control of theij depend- 
ency. the movement (like that in Indochinal had assumed maior jnojior- 

tions. and Dutch forces were soon in open warfare asrainst Indonesian 

nationalists for control of the area. Realizin«jr the necessit\ foi lilxuali/intr 
their colonial policy, the Dutch ofTeied the Indonesians partnershii) in a 
new’ Netherlands-Indonesian Union, to consist of the Nc-tiierlands on the 
one hand and the United States oj Indonesia (embtaciny all of the' foiim*r 
Nelheilands East Indies) on the othc-r. 4'he ne\\- political oiyani/.ition, 
which was to have come into ellect in Januaty. 1949. would ha\»- bivn 

under the sovereignty of the Netherlands crown, with joint (ontml ol 

defense, foreiifn affairs, and various economic and financial niatter>. .\l- 
ihouyh both countries signed an ayreement in 1916 providiny for the e'lal)- 
lishnicnt of such a union, neyotiations on details soon Itioke down, and 
fiyhtiny ayain beyan between Dutch and Indonesian forces. .After ni“.u Iv 
two and a half years of intennittc-m warfare, the United States of Indo- 
nesia finally came itito existence in January. I9-")0. as a soveieiyn. inde- 
pendent State. The status of Netherlands New Guinea (West Irian), witli 
a non-Indonesian population of about 700.000. was to be decided later by 
neyotiations, and the area continued to he controlled by the Dutch The 
prolonyed warfare and bitterness meant that the vayire Netlx t lartds- 1 ndo- 
nesian Union was leduced to a mere formality, and in 19 -'j 6 it w.rs com- 
pletely dissolved. Later in the same year the Indoitesian yowninrent 
ffpiidiated the nrore than $1 billion in debts which had been owed l)y 
the fornter East Indies administration to the Netherlands and which liad 
)»-en assrrmed hy the new Indonesian re.-rime. By 1960 only 10,000 Ditlih 
nationals wci'<* still in Indon<-sia. 

Internal Political Problems. 'I hc Indonesian republic has had tn meet 
a n.rmhei of problems that have challenyed the internal structirre of the 
coitniry. Amony these arc the economic dislocation caused hv Wr.rld War 
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II and the independence struggle, the shortage of trained personnel for 
governing the large population, and the lack of available capital. Political 
immaturky is also a handicap in a State with no past history of democracy. 
The number of conflicting interests is reflected by the existence of some 
nineteen national political parties. 

At the time of Indonesia’s independence the country was constituted 
as a sixteen-state federation in order to permit as much regional autonomy 
as possible. Later, however, tlie federal system was abolished, and a unitary 
government was set up, centered on Java. This move has caused consider- 
able resentment in provincial areas. 

Since 1949 the Indonesian government has been challenged by armed 
resistance in se\cral parts of the country. In various parts of soutliwcstern 
Java, northern and central Sumatra, and southern Celebes antigovernment 
guerrilla forces carr\’ on sporadic raids and terrorist acts against the settled 
areas. In 1948 a Darul Islam movement was started in southwestern Java 
for the jjurposc of turning secular Indonesia into a Moslem State. Since 
that time the movement has spread to Sumatra and Celebes as well. On 
.\mhoina in the southern Moluccas (in eastern Indonesia) a Republic of 
th(? South Moluccas was ])roclaimed in 1951, embracing Amboina, Ceram, 
and oiheis of the once-famous Spice Islands. ^lany of the natives there 
are Christians, and they differ from the peoples of western and central 
Indonesia in race and language. Although the move for a republic was 
lati r abandoned, the Indonesian government was faced with armed insurrcc- 
lion in other parts of the archipelago from December, 1956, to September, 
1961. One of the principal centers of this five-year activity was south 
Sumatra, where the rebels for a time established their own government 
and army. 

Indonesio’s National Status. The problems of Indonesia well illustrate 
the functioning of centrifugal and centripetal forces within a nation. The 
common desire for independence from European colonial control, the 
relative case of communication by coastal shipping, the overwhelming pre- 
dominance of the Moslem religion, and the concentration of population 
and wealth in the central core area of Java represent major centripetal 
forces. Against these are ranged the centrifugal elements of geographic 
diversity, fanatical religious and political organizations, distrust of Java’s 
political power, and a gt'neral discontent over prevailing economic con- 
ditions. The island of Java normally accounts for exports earning only 
about one-third of Indonesia’s foreign exchange, and one of the primary 
complaints of some of the other islands is tliat the funds they receive from 
the government are in no way proportional to the revenue which their areas 
earn. One centripetal factor In Indonesia’s favor is the absence of nearby 
Slates which could exert pressures attracting units of Indonesia away from 
ilic capital’s control. 
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In external affairs the Indonesian ffovernment has sought to follow 
a policy of neutrality between major power blocs. Relations with the \N’est 
ha\e been colored by Indonesia’s disputes with the Dutch, particulaily o\ei 
Netherlands New Guinea (see bclouO , but there has abo been friction 
with Communist China o\cr Indonesian restiictions on the acti\ities of its 
owm large Chinese minority. .'\rms were puichased from the Soviet Union 
in line with a military build-up for possible invasion of Xi*w Guinea. 
Because of its prolonged economic crises, its internal difficulties, and its 
obsession with the problem of Dutch control in New Guinea. Indonesia 
since independence has done relatively little in cadvancing toward a position 
of national viability. 

West New Guinea (West Irion). The problem of the former Netherlands 
New Guinea. '* vinresolved at tlie time <»f Indone-'ia’s independence, long 
plagued Dutch-Indonesian relations. Indonesian nationalists claimed that 
the new State became h«‘ir to all the former Dutch pos'essions in south- 
east Asia, and that a majority of the natives in Nethej lands New Guinea, if 
given lh(* chance to e.xpress their preference, would choose Indonesian con- 
trol rather than lliat of the Netlxu land'. The Dutch contended that most 
of the native peoples of Netherlands New Guinea aic Papuans wiili no 
cultuial tics to the peoples of Indonesia: that their levfl of cultuial and 
j)olitical development is still extremely low; and that no 'ienificant results 
could be achieved from a formal ph-biscite. even if ilw cligaib tor one cc^uld 
be worked out. The Nethei lands h.is invfsied considet able sums of nionev 
in th(* development of the* area; in 1951 the co't to the Dutch of maintain- 
ing New Guinea attiount<‘d to $25 million, a sum the Indonesi.ms wcuild 
he hard piesseci to fmd should they contiol the aiea. Petioleum. th<- one 
resource of value, reached its peak of pioduction in 19.")") (at which time 
it coinjjiised more than 80 pei cent of wt'st New Guinea’s expoits h\ value), 
but since that time pioduction has he»*n falling oil. It would apjie.ir that 
witliout the exponditine of ticmcuidous sums foi development wc't New 
Guinea would he of little ecotiomic value to eiihei the Nc-thei kinds or 

Indonesia. 

From the point of view of the local inhabitants it would .i[)peai th.it 
they might h«-nefit moie. at least under exi'ting conditions, hom Dutch 
rather than from Indonesian contiol. because of Dutc h ailniini'ti .uiv c 
C'fficicTicy and the gieatcT availability of capital in the Netheikmd'. 1 lom 
the i)r)int of view of anii-C Communist defc-nsc* movc-s in the 'ouihwi 'i 
Pacific, Netherlands New Guinea in Dutch hands would hi- f.u mou pic-l- 
erahle than in Indonesi.in hands. Australia in j);uticul.M has bc'cn con- 
cerned over the* possibility of Indonesian soveieigntv in tliis aic-a, which 


^ J hr ishiiKi «jf N< *w w.iv <livi(h*i] iHihticiilly into NrtlirrhiiulN (iinrit'.i »m Ihs* \\iv 

l^rrilory iff ;i ('iiitrd N»ilioiix ti iiNli'i'shtp IrmtorN \ iistr.i fi.ni ctlioii, 

*11 lljr iKifthiMNi; anil IIk* 'l*rrntofy i»f uri AiiNtr.iliau in lli«* Noiillu.iNt. 
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is so \ ital to Australian defense plans. On the other hand, the Indonesians 
were unwilling to permit the retention of this colonial toehold by the Dutch, 
for it represented a potential centrifugal force which might in time lead 
to a political division of the Indonesian State. Some Indonesians have 
charged that from Netherlands New Guinea encouragement and material 
aid were rendered to the insurgents in the nearby south Moluccas, who are 
seeking an autonomous republic u'ithin the Indonesian nation. Actually, 
much of the Indonesian propaganda about this problem was designed to 
divert attention from certain unsatisfactory conditions at home. 

In October, 1960. the Dutch for the first time suggested the possibility 
of United Nations control over Netherlands New Guinea, a course which 
was inunediately opposed by the Indonesians. By the following year political 
groups in New Guinea were claiming the right to be heard in any decisions 
on their political future and were beginning to press toward ultimate inde- 
pendence, although with the economic problems the area faces it was difficult 
u\ sei* how Netherlands New Guinea coidd. at this time, develop by itself 
.1 sucee-'sful economic and political structure. Finally, in August, 1962, 
uiuler the tlucat of an Indonesian in\asion of west New Guinea, the United 
States an<l the United Nations together brought the Netherlands to agree 
to n-lin(|uish its so\ereignty. Gontiol over west New Guinea would pass 
to the United Nations, but in May. I96a. Indonesia would gain control 
of the aica. on coniliticui that l)efore the end of 1969 a plebiscite would 
l)r lii'kl to deteiinine uest New Guinea’s ultimate status — as an independent 
Staif- oi as a jjart of Indonesia. I'hus the Netherlands is finally remo\cd 
as a iol(>nial jiower in Southeast .Asia.* 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 


• The political pattern of eastern Asia has been one of frequent conflict 
and chane:c, particularly since the latter part of the nineteenth ccntui'y. 
The geographic cli\’crsity and the conflicting power interests in this part 
of the world ha\e been important aspects of the changing nature of ter- 
ritorial control there. So also has been China’s weakness — a situation which 
only since 1950 has begun to be remedied. The eflforts of modern Chinese 
governments to win and maintain control over the various parts of China’s 
tcrritoi'y are evidenced in the complex history of Far Eastern wars and 
treaties, particularly since the mid-nineteenth century. Even with the com- 
numization of mainland China, the task of uniting the area under Peking s 
control was not completed; centrifugal forces — in the form of local resist- 
ance to Peking and of forcign-controlled enclaves — still remained on the 
mainland itself, while off the east coast a competing Chinese government 
retained control of Taiwan (Formosa) and many smaller islands. 

Under its Communist regime mainland China has become an area of 

\ 

crowinsr economic strength and nationalistic ambitions, determined to assert 
its power over peripheral areas — particularly Tibet, Sinkiang, Taiwan, and 
the offshore islands — and to become the dominant country of eastern Asia. 
Allied militarily with the U.S.S.R., it forms along with North Korea and 
Noiih Vietnam the eastern wing of a Eurasian Communist bloc which 
stretches from the Elbe River to the Pacific, and any major military or 
political mo\cs whicli Communist China undertakes involve Soviet interests 
and possible participation as well. 

The Chinese State is potentially one of the great power areas of the 
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world. Among its elements of strength are its population (amounting to 
nearly one-quarter of the world’s total), its great area, its natural resources, 
and its central location in eastern Asia. Although for centuries China was 
subjected to foreign pressure and control, the country’s position has been 
greatly strengthened by the recent concentration of administration in the 
hands of the Chinese Communists and bv the changing power pattern in 
other parts of the Far East since World War II. The result has been the 
gradual emergence of a strong national unit in an area of traditional 
division and weakness. 


PHYSICAL ELEMENTS 

The territory of China consists of sc\eral units — China proper (the 
former eighteen provinces south of the Great ^Val^, Manchuria. Inner 
Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Tibet. Outer Mongolia and Tannu Tuva, once 
units of the Chinese Empire, ha\'c been separated from China within recent 
decades, the former area becoming a separate State and the latter an 
integral part of the So\ iet Union. I'hc total area of China is about [l./ if).- 
000 .square miles, of which approximately 35 per cent comprises C^hina 
proper. 


Locution 

China’s location in eastern Asia has in past centuries tentled to isolate 
the country from contacts with otlier areas. North of Manchuria are the 
coniferous forests of Siberia, northwest of C'hina project is the serniaricl 
plateau of Mongolia and the Gobi Desert, to the west is the great mountain 
comple.x of Tibet, and to the southwest nigged, forested high plateau and 
niountain country separates China from tlie populated areas of south- 
east Asia. To the east China faces the sea, and it was from the east and 
southeast that the Europeans came, particularly after 1800, in order to 
exploit China’s market potential. It was also largely by sea that the Jaj)anesi- 
attacked China during the I930’s. 

Despite the physical barriers which tend to separate China from other- 
countries, the State’s vicinal location has been of great importance to its 
political development. To the east and nor theast Korea. Japan, the R\uk\ ii';. 
and Taiwan have played significar^t roles in China’s changing patterns of 
Control. Both Korea and Taiwan, for example. ha\e been historic areas of 
conflicting Chinese and Japanese sovereignty; both have been utili/ed bv 

Japanese in military operations against China; and since World W'ai 
the possibility of Chinese control of these areas has posed a threat to 
non-Communist Japan. In the north and northwest China borders the 
Soviet Union, and there, too, a broad belt of conflicting so\<*r«-ieruy has 
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long existed. As in the case of China’s eastern frontiers, political control 
in this central Asian belt has reflected the relative power positions of 
China and its neighbors. To the south China’s territory adjoins that of 
Indochina, Burma, and the several States of the Indian subcontinent. In 
the past British and French power in these areas (together with the weak- 
ness of China itself) resulted in a relative stabilization of borders. Since 
World War 11 European control has ended, while within China itself new 
ideologies and a new spirit of nationalism have come into being, with the 
result that Chinese control has gradually been pushed southward across 
its generally poorly defined southern boundaries into the territories occupied 
by neighborin" States. 


Surface Configuration 

Only extremely broad generalizations concerning China’s topography 
are possible here (Figure 99). Tibet occupies part of the greatest upland 
region in the world, a mountain-laced plateau averaging over 10,000 feet 
in ele\’ation, from which mountain chains extend south and east into China 
proper. North of Tibet is the arid Tarim basin of southern Sinkiang, with 
the east-west Tien Shai^ chain along its northern border. Northeast of the 
Tien Shan are the deserts and grasslands of Dzungaria (northern Sinkiang) 
and of Outer and Inner Mongolia. The Great Wall, separating Inner 
Mongolia from China proper, approximates a climatic as well as an ancient 
political boundary, for to the south and east of this wall precipitation is 
generally adequate for agriculture, while in Inner Mongolia it is less 
abundant and more erratic. 

Manchuria consists of a rolling, well-drained lowland about 600 miles 
north to south and 200-300 miles east to west, surrounded on all sides by 
lough terrain. This lowland “compartment” is the most important area in 
China for the production of crop surpluses, primarily because of its larger 
farm units. South of Manchuria mountains and hills extend eastward from 
the Tibetan highlands; as they approach the coast the mountains become 
lower and divide into subranges. Southern China is predominantly hilly 
with exceedingly rough terrain and only a few areas of level land. Three 
major rivers — the Hwang Ho (Yellow) in the north, the Yangtze in central 
China, and the Si (West) in the south — rise in the western highlands and 
flow south and east to the sea, forming alluvial lowlands in their lower 
courses. The North China Plain — more than 150,000 square miles in area — 
is the most e.xtcnsi\c of these lowlands. 

Surface configuration in China, as in other parts of the world, is im- 
jwrtant politically because of its effects on population distribution and on 
transportation routes. Some of the lowland areas have a rural population 
density of o\cr 2,000 persons per square mile, indicating the intensive land 
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utilization which is cairied on there. Tlie hill coiintiy. \slii( h is tNpical of 
much of China prop<‘r. has often contained the stionghnids of local rehels, 
thus making difficult the task of uniliim the c<iiintiy. 'I he majority of 
China’s pojjulation is concctitialed near the coast. 'I hc S/echwan basin of 
the upjKT Yangtze and (he Wei X’alley. northeast of Szechwan, are also 
heavily populated; both of these in the ])ast ha\e been iin])ortant as defense 
areas. 


Climate 

Chirui’s climate leflects the country’s position on the eastern [jortion 
^f a gicat land mass. Dmin," the summer monsoon eastern China ex- 
periences warm, moist winds fiom the southeast; throughout ilie n-si of 
the year most of the coiinliy is innuenced by dry aii masses fiom th«“ 
Asian interior. Eastern China, including the Manchurian lowland, ■'eiiet.dly 
receives adeejuate precipitation for agriculture, but in the cential and west- 
t^rn portion of China projier, as well as in most of Tibet. Sinkiaiiv. and 
Inner and Outer Mfingolia, steep slopes, aridity, and cold weather place 
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severe limitations on agriculture. Crop land is estimated to be about 12 per 

cent of the total area.^ ^ ^ _ 

Southern China, with its semitropical climate, is predominantly an 

area of rice cultivation, with tea and silk as secondary products, and the 

farmers there are generally more prosperous than those in the north. The 

regional distinctiveness of the south is further evidenced by the importance 

of fishing along its indented coast, as well as by its contact with other 

countries because of commercial ties and because most Chinese emigrants 

have come from this part of the State. Northern China, with its cooler 

climate and uncertain rainfall, produces wheat, millet, and other grains, 

as well as cotton and tobacco. Widespread floods and famines are more 

common there than in the south, and the region is more oriented toward 

central Asia than toward overseas areas. 

Within the framework of this over-all division there are a great number 
of local variations, such as in the Yangtze basin in central China, the Man- 
churian plains in the northeast, and the highland areas along China’s 
southern and southwestern borders. In this countr>' of 33/^ million square 
miles, distance, surface configuration, soils, and other physical elements have 
posed serious obstacles to political unification under Chinas central go\ern- 

ment. 


Mineral and Power Re&ources 

Except for coal, mineral and power resources in China are not e.\- 
tensivc, considering the countr>’’s size and population and its apparent ob- 
jective of becoming one of the great industrial powers of the world. China 
ranks tliird in the world in coal resources, but there is relatively little 
petroleum, and many of the major sites for hydroelectric power develop- 
ment are located in the western and southwestern mountains, away from 
the main population centers. Although rich in tin, tungsten, and antimony, 
China has only moderate amounts of iron ore, copper, bauxite, lead, and 
zinc. One of the favorable locations for industrialization is southern Man- 
churia, where deposits of low-grade iron ore are situated close to reserves 
of coking coal; here again, however, the known reserves of both com- 
modities arc not great enough to sustain large-scale industrialization 
measui cd in terms of the German Ruhr or the Soviet Ukraine. 

Much of China has not been adequately explored for mineral resources, 
but there are indications that important new reser\'es will be found. One 
of the most hopeful developments has been the successful oil drilling in 

' Cforce D. Cressey, Asians Land and Peoples (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.* Copy- 

riirlil 1952), p. 89. Used by t>ormissji>n. This figure includes China proper, Tibet, Sinkiang, Inner 
uiid Outer Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
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nortlicrn Sinkian", northern Tibet, and Inner Mormolla. The development 
of iron ore reserves in Inner Mongolia and the expansion of copper, lead, 
and zinc production arc also piedicted by the Peking government and will 
be important assets to the State in its industiial irrouth. 

4 


POPULATION FEATURES 


China has more inhabitants than any other country on earth. The 
1962 estimalc is 700 million. Birth and death rates arc believed to he in 
the neighborhood of 37 and 17 jjcr thousand, giving an annual ])(»pulation 
increase of 20 per thou-iand. or about 14 million persons j)ci‘ year. Some 
experts, however, feel that the annual population growth is probably closer 
to 17 million persons per year, indicating a growth rate of about 2’1« per 
cent per year, rather than 2. 

China’s population is highly concentrated, with three-quarters of the 
people in about one-sixth of the area. The major areas of settlement arc 
the middle and lower ^'angtze Valley, the North China Plain, the Canton 
delta in the south, the Manchurian plain, and the Szechwan ba'-in of 
central Clilna. There arc also important population concentrartons along 
the southeast China coast. 'Phe 19.’)7 census listed fotttleen cities of over 
a million peojjle. Of these Shanghai liad nearly 7 million, I’eking had clo<c 
to 5'/2 million, and 'rientsin, in the North Carina Plain, had over 3 million. 
Thus there is not one birt se\-cral core areas in Chirra. 

Throirghotit China there is a single written langirage. and although 
over forty dialects exist, jirobably two-thirds of the pofjul.itiori. mo'^t of 
them living in China proper north of the Yangtze, speak Mandarin, the 
natifrnal language.” Most of the Eitropeans and Jajjanese have left th«* 
coumry. artd the oflicral <ensits listed 94 per cerrt of the population as 
Chinese.” Among (he irrint^rity <‘thnie groups aro the C4iin(-«i' Mo'-lrms, 
tlie Pihetans. the Mongolians, arrd the Koreatrs; many of these moups h.rvc 
been granlcd loc.il autorromy. hut because of their small numbers itr cann- 
partson ^vith the Chinese thernscKes th<w do not foritt serious cenlt ifu‘'.rl 
elements. 

The enormous si/e of China’s popirlatton is both an asset and a <ielinitc 
liability to tlie Slate’s dev(4opinent. If tin* p<>])irlation can be otg.ini/ed 
for the service of the Stale and trained in technical or- milit.us -kill', it 
can constitirlc a strong factor of national strength. In past cenluiit''. how- 
e'er. nrillions of Chinese have sjjent lhi4r entire Ii\es without .ulei|u.iie 
food, clothing, and sh(4ter: slar\ation and disease ha\e long hern two gie.u 
cheeks to China’s pf»j>ulation growth. n<*spiie their growing ptoinisi-v of 
tnaieiial benefits, the Chirrese C’ommunists — like the N.ition.ilisis .uul <'th«‘i 
go\einnrents before them — face a Ircinendoirs problem in pio\iding f<'»»il. 
clothing, and other iu“cessiii«-s of life to hundrccls of millions of Chiru-'C. 
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ECONOMIC FEATURES 

Two major elements of power in any coiintiy arc agricultural and 
industrial production, both dependent in part upon the physical lesourccs 
of the area. Professor Crev'-ev evtimates that the fiirurc of 12 per cent for 
China’s crop land represents ‘'nearly the maximum that is profitable under 
present economic conditions.”- Under the Communists various steps are 
bein" taken to inciease aifricultut al piochiction; extensive ijriirntion j)roi- 
ccts. flood control, redistribution of land, and the trainin*; of farmeis in 
modern ai'iicultural terhnic|ues. The ^'an^^tze. 1 1 wan" Ho. and othei livers 
are undcr,"oin" impoitant flood contiol development, and cfTorls have been 
made to increase substantiallv tlie total of irrigated land. The Cliinese 
trovernment has opened iij) laiee tracts of semiaiid lands to a"ricii!turo, 
alihou"h yields tlierc are prc'carious: othcjvyise there is little avnilal>lc 
crop land left to dev c'lop. for after centuries of an airricultural economy 
most of the arable lands are alieadv in cultivation. 

One of the basic problems faciiitr tin* Cotninunists has Ix'en the oi"an- 
ization of aifricullural production ,\boul 40 per <ent of the a"iicultuial 
workers in 1946 wen* faun owners. 2.) pei cent were part-owm*ts. and !>'i 
per cent w'cre tenants. Between 1916 and 1919 land was sei/(*d and n'llis- 
tributed in the areas occupied bv the Communists: by 19.’)2 this redisiiibu- 
tion had been com[)Ieted thif>ui;hout the countty. and the jiioca'ss of 
collectivization had be"un. Most of tin* cooperatives embraced a f<*w tio/en 
households, and by the eiul of 19a6 c!os(' to lOl) per <ent of tin* pc-asant 
househokls had b(*en incorporated into coo|)eralives. In tin* hiMowiii" ve.its 
there was a mass tiansfer of Cf>mmunis( jiaitv cadtev to iht* rural ait'as to 
organize and direct the fat met s. and in 19.')8 the < <>mbinatir)n of favor. ible 
climate and immense agricuhmal activity tesuhi*d in a record h.tivi'st for 
China. In April of that ye.ar the first f)f tin* commimes was inirodm eti. 

I hesc were tremenrious agrit irltmal units, emlnacing thnir'-ancls of iiotiNe- 
holds. in which labor was crnnplet<*ly organl/c<l. the workers "enerallv le- 
c<*ivmg fixed wages rather' than a share of the jnocceds. 'Mterc* wen* public 
canteens, nurseries, and in some areas. segu*gated barracks, tinrs gt<*.itlv 
disrupting the traditional C4)ine’'e family-unit system. By the end of Hk'rf? 
an estimated 99 per c(*nt of China’s p(*asant hoits<‘hoIds had b<*eit irnotpo- 
cated into the commimes, lepresenting a stage of communism f.u- in ad- 
vance of that pivvailing In the Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries. 

In 1958 the Chinese government annonneed Its ‘‘great leap forv\.u<r’ 
program, based upon both agricultural and industrial j)rodirc(ioii. 'Ihe 
people were urged to redouble tlieii' labor efforts in order that they iriiglil 
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in time realize great material benefits. Yet in 1959 parts of China experi- 
enced severe drought which prevented realization of the agricultural goals 
which the government had set forth, and the following year the poor harvest 
led to a country-wide famine and the need of the Chinese to import grains. 
Drought again was a factor in the poor harvest of 1961 — drought coupled 
by peasant resistance to exhortations for greater work. By this time much of 
the commune program had been abandoned, and the government was re- 
turning to the “incentive” system which it had followed on the cooperatives. 

The successive agricultural failures have represented a very’ serious 
problem for the Chinese government, faced as it is with the rapid popula- 
tion rise and the almost total absence of aid from foreign countries. Ideo- 
logical differences with the Soviet Union have meant a virtual cessation of 
Soviet goods and credits; indeed, China is obligated to export agricultural 
products to the U.S.S.R. in payment for past loans. Because of the ^^estcrn 
economic embargo China has difficulty in obtaining dollars, pounds, or 
other forms of “hard” currency with which to purchase grain from Canada, 
Australia, and other areas of surplus production. In terms of China’s over- 
all development plans, such currency should, when available, be used to 
purchase machinery, rolling stock, petroleum, or other products the country 
needs in its industrial build-up. Communist China should be a creditor 
rather than a “debtor” nation, since one way to expand influence to under- 
developed countries is to send them foreign aid. Finally, the failure of the 
government to solve the agricultural crisis has meant a weakening of its 
prestige in the eyes of the Chinese masses and a reduction in work output, 
both because of malnutrition and because of lack of enthusiasm and incen- 
tive. 

The industrialization of China has been hampered by the shortage of 
capital and trained personnel and by inadequate transportation and power 
facilities. Before World ^Var II manufacturing in China consisted largely of 
textiles, food processing, and related industries. Manchuria, then under 
Japanese control, had the only important iron and steel industiy in the 
area of what is now China. Following World ^\ar II the Soviets dismantled 
much of the industrial facilities in Manchuria and sent them to Russia as 
war reparations. Consequently, industrialization in this area had to start 
almost from the beginning after 1945, and it was further handicapped by 
losses sustained in the subsequent civil war and by the Nationalists’ neglect 
of industrial equipment. 

One important shortage in Communist China is investment capital. 
China in the past was forced to depend to a large extent on foreign capital, 
but since 1949 the \Vcstern powers have not contributed, and relatively little 
has been advanced bv the Soviet Union. Thus, as the Soviet Union did 
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thirlv vears earlier. China has been forced largely to go it alone in its in- 
dustrial build-up and has proceeded more slowly than might be the case 
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had it received a substantial share of the billions of dollars of foreiLm aid 
distributed to other countries of the world. Yet large-scale industrialization 
is important to the task of providins: employment and a higher standard of 
living for China’s rapidly increasing population. In 1953 China embarked 
on its first five-year plan, followed by a second ending in 1962. In I960 
China turned out 20 million tons of steel, an increase of 50 per cent over 
the previous year, and the Chinese planned to turn out nearly 39 million 
tons by 1965, placing the State third in the world behind the United States 
and the Soviet Union. By 1962 the agricultural crisis had led to a serious 
curtailment of the industrial program, however. But with its industrial 
resources and its population China has the potential of eventually becoming 
a major industrial country of the world — capable not onlv of supplying the 
bulk of its own needs but of producing large quantities of rockets, nuclear 
weapons, and other armaments as well in order to support its claims to a 
position of pre-eminence in eastern Asia. 

A third facet of China’s economy is transportation and trade. As in 
the Soviet Union, economic growth must depend primarily upon rail trans- 
port, since highway transportation is not well developed, and only the 
Yangtze River, the Si Kiang in the south, and the Sungari River in north- 
ern Manchuria are navigable by medium- or large-size ships. The Chinese 
Communists inherited a fairly extensive rail system in China proper and in 
Manchuria, although much of the network liad been de'^troyed during the 
course of the civil war. In addition to repairing this and btailding now litios 
to seiNice the eastern areas, the govcininent has embaiked on a laige-scale 
program of constructing both railroads and highways to link China proper 
with the peripheial areas of the countiy and with neighboring States. A rail- 
road has been built northward between Peking and tlio Soviet Union through 
Ulan Bator, the cajiital of the Mongolian Peo[)le’s Reirublic (Outer Mon- 
golia), although ilie gauge is broad to confotin with tlic Soviet rail svstem. 
rather than .standaid, as is used in China. .Xnother line runs fiom Kweilin in 
south China to Hanoi in North \’ietnam; this road, as well as one from 
Hanoi to Kunming in China’s Yunnan Province, is narrow gauge. A rail- 
road is also under construction in northwest China which will link the 
Chinese rail system at Lanehow with the Soviet Union’s llirough Urumchi, 
capital of Sinkiang. Railroads such as these have been extremely important 
tn opening up some of the more remote parts of China to large-scale emi- 
gration. A line is under construction across the plateau of Tibet to link 
Lhasa with Lanehow, and other lines are planned for the Tarim basin of 
southern Sinkiang. The truck road to Siberia tlirough Sinkiang, built as 
® supply line during World War II. has been improved, there is a new road 
fiom Urumchi through Kashgar to link with the U.S.S.R., and connections 
between China proper and Tibet have been increased by tlie constriiction 
of two highways from Chinese railheads to Lhasa. Finally, roads are being 
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built close to the southern border of Tibet, one of them passing within the 
Kashmir province of Ladakh. By building these transportation systems 
through outlying areas, China is finally beginning to overcome the centrifu- 
gal effects which distance and inaccessibility have had on the political 
and cultural conditions within these areas. 

China has historically been an important region for foreign trade. In 
the nineteenth century the European powers pressed for the opening of 
China to commerce because of its potential value as a market, as an area 
for investments, and to a lesser extent as a source for raw materials. In 
1950, however, many of the non-Communist States imposed embargoes on 
the shipments of various commodities to China in retaliation against that 
country’s aggiession in North Korea. The country has needed petroleum, 
rubber, machinery’, and transportation equipment, and the difficulties en- 
countered in acquiring these have been another factor delaying China’s 
economic de\ clopmcnt. .'Mthough by 1957 restrictions were gradually being 
lifted on many of the Western exports to China, the embargoes have been 
important in the establishment of new trade patterns between China and 
the states of the Communist bloc. 

Despite the poor record of agricultural and industrial outputs in recent 
years, China has certain international obligations to fulfill. In 1961 the 
Chinese exported to the Soviet Union $185 million more in goods than it 
imported in payment for earlier Soviet loans. China shipped 100,000 tons 
of rice to Cuba in exchange for sugar, largely in order to maintain political 
and economic influence in that country, and grain shipments to Albania 
have resulted in China’s becoming the principal food supplier there. Yet 
such exports come at a time when the annual grain production has in- 
creased about 6 per cent over an eight-year period, while the population 
grew by an estimated 100 milliion. 


POLITICAL FEATURES 

Since the advent of Communist power at the end of 1949. China’s ad- 
ministrative structure has been changed several times. The old division of 
China into eighteen provinces of China proper. Inner and Outer Mongolia, 
Tibet, Sinkiang, and Manchuria has been abolished. For a time China 
proper, Inner Mongolia, and Manchuria were grouped together into six 
administrative areas, within which were thirty-two provinces and thirteen 
regionally administered cities. The administrative areas were eventually 
abolished, thereby strengthening Communist control at the provincial level. 
Provincial boundar)’ adjustments were also made, and by July, 1955. China’s 
internal political system consisted of twenty-five provinces and three cen- 
trally administered cities — Peking. Tientsin, and Shanghai (Figure 101). Of 
the twenty-five provinces, three are autonomous areas (Inner Mongolia, 
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Figure 101. China: Political Divisions, i AftiT Shahad. China's Changing l/a/i, Krf<J- 
crick A, Pracgcr, 1956* Used by pfriiiissjon.) 


Sinkiang-Uighur, and TibolK which are inliahited largely by non-Chinese 
peoples (Mongols, Uighurs and Kazakhs, and 'rihetans, respectively). 'I'he 
Uighur and Kazakh peoples also extend across the border into the Soviet 
Union as well. 

Although the Chinese political structure has certain aspects in common 
With that of the Soviet Union, there are also important difTerences. Because 
of the relatively small non-Chinese minority, the Peking government did 
not establish its provincial units along the lines of cultural autonomy (ex- 
cept in the case of the three autonomous areas mentioned above), and 
tn the Chinese constitution the provinces, unlike those in the U.S.S.R.. are 
not given the right of secession. The shifting pattern of internal political 
units is also characteristic of the U.S.S.R., as the Chinese seek to achieve 
niorc balanced economic and political functioning. Below the provincial 
level is the autonomous chou, which is somewhat analogous to the Soviet’s 
autonomous oblast, in that it exists for non-Chinese groups whose luimbeis 
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are not sufficiently great to justify the creation of a more important auton- 
omous province (autonomous ch’u). At a still lower administrative level 
is the autonomous luieiu for small concentrations of minority peoples. The 
changing political conditions in China are reflected in the shifts in the loca- 
tion of its capital. From the fifteenth century* down to 1928 Peking (mean- 
ing “northern capital”) was the seat of government, but in 1928 the 
Nationalists shifted the site to Nanking (“ southern capital”) in the Yangtze 
Valley, where it was more centrally located with respect to China’s popu- 
lation centers. Ten years later the Japanese captured Nanking, and the 
capital was moved inland to the Szechwan basin, where it was established 
at Chungking. Following the end of hostilities it was returned to Nanking, 
and in 1949 the Communists mo\ed it back to Peking, thus emphasizing the 
city’s traditional position of authority and the reorientation of China away 
from the ^Vcstcrn influences which had once been strong in the lower 
Yangtze vallev. 

Of the peripheral mainland areas, China no longer exercises political 
control o\er Outer Mongolia, although both Tibet and Sinkiang have been 
brought within the de jure control of Peking. Only British-controlled Hong 
Kong and Portuguese Macao remain of the former European possessions 
along the China coast, and the various foreign economic concessions within 
the Chinese cities have been abolished since ^Vorld War II. 


Since 1949 the Chinese Communist government has been engaged in a 
largc*scalc proernm to unite the various sectors of the country, both within 
C.hina proper and in the more distant areas. A greatly increased circulator)’ 
system, closer political organization, and improved training and education 
are the methods being employed to strengthen centripetal forces centered 
on Peking. Particular attention has been given to NIanchuria. economically 
the most valuable of the areas outside China proper. At the same time the 
establishment of Peking’s sovereignty has been impeded by conditions in 
three aieas: (1) Nationalist control of Taiwan and the smaller islands off 
the China coast. (2) Soviet influence in the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
and (3) the continued existence of European control at Hong Kong and 
Macao. Of these, the fiist is by far the most important to the Chinese 
Communists, since it represents a conspicuous failure on their part to unify 
all Clilnese territory— as it existed after World War II— under Peking’s 
autiiority. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF TERRITORIAL CONTROL 

The iccordcd history of C.hina dates back over three thousand years, 
and over two thousand years ago the State was unified under a single dy- 
nasty. -As a lesull. the record of Carina’s territorial expansions and contrac- 
tions, and of political unification and division, is one of the longest and 
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most complicated of any country of the world. In this chapter onlv the 
major changes since the late nineteenth ccntuiy will he considered. 


The Period of Territorial Encroachment 


During the nineteenth and early twentieth centmics Cliina sufTered ter- 
ritorial losses at the hands of the European powers, the Soviet Union, and 
Japan. The Europeans, who came primarily for commeicial profit, won 
concessions from the Chinese government for the eNtahliNhment of "treatv 
ports,” amounting to enclaves of foreign territory along C'hina's coast and 
in certain cities.^ European countries also received e>ctrateri itorial rights, 
whereby European laws and European court and police svstems eNcicised 
control over specific areas of Cliina. 

During the nineteenth ccntuiv considerable land along China’s nordi 
and northwest borders was ceded to Russia, as that country’s e\i>anding 
power began mov ing into Silxn ia. I'owaicl rlie end of tiu' < ('iitinv Russian in- 
fluence also penetrated Manchuria, but this drive was terminated bv Riis- 
sia’s defeat at the liands of japan in 190'). Following \\'oikl War I Rusvian 
power in Tannu Tuva and Outer' Mongolia became m<ne sir'onglv en- 
trenched. and these are.-rs began to move awav from the political control td 
China. In 1921 'Fannu I'uva. for'inerly a part ol Outi*r Mongolia f although 
differing fi'om Mongolia in that the jiopulaiion vvas laigelv ruikie in oiigin. 
not Mongol) became a virtual Russian proteeliirnte. In the '.une v<mi 
Outer Mongolia itself became the Mongolian I*e<ip!e’s Republic — ixun- 
inally a .sr'parate independent republic, but in n-alitv another Russian )jro- 
tecloiate. The Chinese were never able to counteract these strong’ centr ifug.d 
pulls. In Ifl'aO the C’hinese Communist government Jccogni/<'d the inde- 
pendence of Mongolia fsonK-tbing the C’hini'se Nationalist r<*<gime h.i' never 
done), but Soviet influence in the area remains strong. 

The gradual e.xpansion of Jajian’s ciMiltol over ('hinese ler'iiloiv bi-gan 
in ISflf), when Taiwan and ihe I’escadores p.issetl from China to J.ipan 
after the Sino- Jajianese l en years later the Japanese aetjuiied Russi.ui 

leases on territories on the Liaoiung Peninsula of soutlunn Manchuria. In 
1931 Japan invaded and con()uered Manrhuria and detach«il it ftrun 
China’s control. Japanese territorial expansion southwarxl ftemr tliis r«'eion 
into Jehol provinci* in 193.") was followed in 1937 by the lanm hing of an 
all-out attempt to cotxiuer Cdrina. Ftn eight years Japam'sc* forx'es oci upird 
^tcas in caster'ii China, but they were never' abl<‘ to destrov the Nation. ilisl 
government in its lefirge capital at Chut)gking. nru' to eliminate (3iin<"^(' 
nirlitary resistance. The eventual liberation of China came in l‘M'>. v\hen 

In addilioii to Brilisli llonu Konu ;uid Miuoo, vvliicli liait ix i it .ii<|iiiii <l c ,iil\ in lln- 

ccnltiry, tlw (rc.itv pints >mJucIr<l Kv\ .in (Frc'iuh), now < li.inck r.uic. in >oulIi 

^niia, tJie \fw 'I'lTrilfirios (lintish), ;ulclrcl Ut llmiu Kon^ culony. anti Ki.ukIiow ((*<1111 iiij imkI 
ntritisfi) <jii tho Shantnri^ IViiinsiil;*. 
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Japan was conquered, largely by United States and British Commonwealth 
forces operating in the Pacific. 

During this era of territorial encroachment China itself was undergoing 
a series of internal political upheavals, as the old political systems were aban- 
doned and new ideologies were tested. In 191 1 the Manchu dynasty, which 
had been in power for over two and a half centuries, was overthrown. Sub- 
sequently, for more than a quarter of a centur>' the administrations of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and (after 1925) Chiang Kai-shek sought to establish the 
central government’s authority over the entire country. In 1926-27 Chiang 
Kai-shek succeeded in gaining control over much of China, although he 
was opposed by local war lords, who controlled large stretches of territory, 
and, after 1927, by the outlawed Chinese Communist Army, which waged 
intermittent warfare against him. With the Japanese invasion of 1937 the 
Nationalists were gradually forced back into the interior of the country, 
from where they continued their attacks against the invaders until Japan 
was defeated. 


The Communist Victory 

At the end of World ^Var 11 Taiwan and the Pescadores were returned 
by Japan to China, and, with the exception of Hong Kong and Macao, the 
forcign-hcld coastal territories gradually passed under Chinese sovereignty. 
Japanese power was removed from Manchuria, but control over the areas 
on the Liaotung Peninsula reverted to the Russians. Captured Japanese 
military equipment in Manchuria was turned over by the Russians to the 
Chinese Communists, who emerged from the war as a powerful political 
and military' group. 

Between 1945 and the end of 1949 there was a series of attempted re- 
conciliations between Nationalist and Communist political leaders in an 
effort to avert ci\ il war in China, but each grotip was determined to be the 
dominant power in the country. By 1947 open warfare was in progress in 
northern China, and in spite of American military' and economic assistance 
the Nationalists suffered repeated military reverses at the hands of the 
Communists. The bitter civil war demonstrated the weaknesses of the Na- 
tionalist government, particularly the lack of popular support and the 
widespread graft and inefficiency among its officials. In contrast was the 
well-disciplined Communist group, with its dedicated followers. Over a 
two-and-one-half-year period Communist armies gradually w’on control of 
northern and central China. By December, 1949, practically all of main- 
land China was in the hands of the Communists, the People’s Republic of 
China had been proclaimed, and the Nationalist government, with what was 
left of the national treasury-, had fled to the island of Taiwan, where it 
gathered the remnants of its armies together for a final defense. In 1950 
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a thirty-year treaty of friendship and mutual aid was slfmed between China 
and the Soviet Union, thereby inaugurating a new era in power relation- 
ships, not only among the countries of Eurasia, but also of the entire world. 

Since the end of 1949 the Chinese Communists have worked to 
strengthen Peking’s authority over Sinkiang and Tibet through diplomatic 
and military' action, as well as by the improvement of transportation facil- 
ities to these areas. With the construction of a railroad through Outer 
Mongolia, the Chinese have sought to counter Sov iet pressure in that sector 
of the former Chinese empire. Late in 19.a0 the Chinese Communists moved 
into Korea and drove United Nations forces south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel; they also increased their supplies to the forces of Ho Chi Minh. 
fighting the French in neighboring Indochina. In 1951 Chinese forces oc- 
cupied Tibet and ended the region’s semi-independent status. In 1954 the 
Soviets agreed to relinquish their share of ownership of the Manchurian 
railroad and to cv’acuatc the base at Port Arthur, so that for the first time 
m half a century China obtained complete control over Manchuria. .As a 
result of these developments, China has proved itself to be a dynamic and 
gradually expanding jjower in eastern Asia — one which has far to go in 
solving its economic problems, but which has become nevertheless a potent 
force in the power complex in this part of the world. 


PERIPHERAL AREAS OF CHINA 


To the west and northwest of China proper arc approximatelv 2 mil- 
lion square miles of territory in which Chinc-'^e political control has varied 
in relation to that of Japan. Russia. Britain, or local groups. This jjer ipheral 
belt has in the past served to isolate, and often protect, the majoiity of 
China’s land boundaries, btrt with the coming of twentieth-centirr y ernu- 
niunications these outlying areas have become the scene of power siniggles 
between China and its neighbors. I'hiee areas — Tibet. Sinkiang. and Outer 
Mongolia — will be considered here as separate units. Manchitt ia and Inner 
Mongolia, also lying outside China proper, have been integrated with China 
to the point where they may no longer be r<'garded as peiiplieral. In ad- 
dition, the former Chinese-controlled territory of Tannu 'I'uva will he 
treated here because of its historical associations with China and Outer 

Mongolia. 


Tibet 

Tibet lies for the most part at elevations of from 10.000 to 16.000 
feet and is one of the most isolated regions of the world. On the south it 
borders India and the States of Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim: on the west it 
adjoins Kashmir; on the north, Sinkiang; and on the east it borders the 
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provinces of China proper. Its strategic location is enhanced by its control 
of important passes leading through some of the highest mountain areas of 
the world into adjoining countries. 

Tibet actually consists of several physical regions. Much of the north- 
ern and central parts is occupied by the Tibetan (or Chang Tang") Plateau, 
consisting of basins and low mountain ranges at an average elevation of 
over 15.000 feet. The region is dry and cold and practically uninhabited. 
In eastern Tibet are the great canyons formed by the upper courses of the 
Mekong, Salween, and other rivers of southeast Asia. The obstacles these 
canyons present to transportation have helped to prescr\-c Tibet’s isolated 
position for many centuries. In southern Tibet is an east-west vallev, oc- 
cupied by the Brahmaputra River (which flows to India) in the eastern 
portion and by the upper Indus River in the west. This vallev fonns the 
populated area of Tibet; here is located Lhasa, the capital and leading 
city. Although transportation facilities throughout the country arc not well 
developed, the concentration of population in the southern areas has been a 
centripetal factor. 

Few important mineral resources have been discovered within Tibet, 
and most of the approximately 1.3 million people there have only recently 
come in contact with twentieth-century economic and political ideas. The 
constiuction of new motor roads from C’hina to Tibet’s core area and im- 
piovcments to the route through Sikkim to India have diminished the area’s 
isolation, although attempts to impose the centralized authority of com- 
munism upon the traditionally independent Tibetans met with considerable 
opposition. 


Chinese claims to sovereignty in Tibet date back to the early eighteenth 
centuiv. when C.hina concpiercd the area. These claims have been compli- 
cated. however, by the position of the Dalai Lama, spiritual ruler of the 
deep!) religious Buddhist country, and the priesthood, whose power has 
been ver\ gicat. Government has been largely a monopoly of the church, 
and leligious leader.s have sought to isolate Tibet from outside influence for 
as long as possible. 1 he British, operating from India, became interested 
in establishing I il)et as a bufler area against Russian power to the north in 
tlic nineteenth (cntuiy. .-\fier 1914 Britain recognized tlie area embracing 
most of tile I ibetan highlands as a virtually independent State, with which 
foreign missions weie exchanged and in which British India, with its trade 

and communication lijiks, had considerable economic and political in- 
fluence. 

Tibet’s relative independence lasted until 1951, when Chinese Com- 
munist forces occupied the area and announced the establishment of Tibet 
as an autonomous proxince of China. Since that time the British policy 
of maintaining Tibet as a bufTcr area along India’s northern border has 
liecn superseded by C.hina s plans to integrate the region as closely as pos- 
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siblc within the Chinese State. The 1951 “.Agreement on the Peaceful 
Liberation of Tibet” provided for an autonomous government of tlie Ti- 
betans. although defense and foreign relations would be handled bv Pekin". 
Gradual Chinese encroachments led to a Tiljotan outbreak in 1958 which 
was ruthlessly crushed by the Chinese. The Tibetan "overnment was sus- 
pended. thousands of refugees, including the Dalai Lama, fled across the 
southern border, and Tibet became more strongly integiated into the Chi- 
nese State. The continued improvement of circulation facilities within Tibet 
and between Tibet and China proper, the large numbers of Chinese troops 
and political officials in the area, and the suppression of anv attempts 
toward asserting Tibetan autonomy indicate titat there, in one of the his- 
toric bufTei' areas of the world. Chinese control is becoming nrinU en- 
trenched. Among the propaganda claims of (he Chine-'C Communist^ is the 
assertion that Tibet should regain sovereignty over Nepal. Bhui.in. and 
Sikkim, which at times in the past have been under its control or protet tion. 


Sinkiun^ 

To tlic north of 'Pibet is an area of histor ic conflict between CMiIna and 
Russia. Sinkiang. separated by distance, rnnuntairis. deserts, and etlinic 
differences from China proper, has Ijeen utKler vaiving (K'grees ('f Cdtitrese 
control for some 2.000 vears. W’itlr Sovic't <le\ rdopment of its <cnt!.il .\sian 
republics close to the Sinkiang borders, jjowetlul centrifugal fcxces wore 
formed which tended to diminish China’s power in this remote sector of the 
continent. 

Sinkiang has an area of about 660.000 s()uare nriles and a ))C'pul.ition 
of slightly less tlran .5 million )jer'>ons. of wlioin Ic'iss than 10 pet cent are 
Chinese, ''l ire majority are Moslems- bheluns in tire south anti in 

D/ungatia to the north. Ceogr aj)hically as well as ethnically, tire leeion is 
divided into two par ts. In (be south is the d'at im b.isin, a i .ut-.r 

surrountled on all sides but the (“asi b\ mountains. In the foothills mu round- 
mg the basin are many oases, of which Kashgar in the west is tiu' most 
important. 'Phe Tarim basin is separati-d from the Soviet L'nion b\ ex- 
tremely high anti difTicult nrountain regiotrs. while over 1.000 miles of 
desert and semiarid plateau country lies between th«' hasitr and Cliiit.i 
proper, although across (his area .stretches the historic Kansu C5>itidoi\ 
containing a chain of oasis settlements which sruve as suj)|)I\ points lor 
overland traffic. I'o the soirth are the Kurriun Mountains and tire I ibet.ur 
Plateau. 

The 'Pien Shan, forming both the western and nortlxan bonier s of the 
Tarirn area, separates it from the basin of n/ungatia. D/ungati.r, whieh is 
smaller than the Tarim ar’ca. also consists of a drv interior artel a suitti: of 

4 

oases in the surrounding footlrills. Of tliesc. Unirrrchi In southciii D/un- 
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garia is the largest; it is also the capital for all of Sinkiang. It lies on the 
truck route which extends easUvard to China proper and westward through 
the low Dzungaria Pass (elevation 1,000 feet) to Siberia. The Turk-Sib 
branch of Russian’s Trans-Siberian Railroad passes within about 100 miles of 
the Sinkiang border in the neighborhood of this pass, thus making Soviet 
contacts with Dzungaria relatively easy to maintain. 

In the early part of the twentieth centuiy Sinkiang was administered 
by a local Chinese governor as a practically independent State. The gover- 
nor’s assassination in 1928 opened the way for almost continuous violence 
and civil war in this area, affording the Soviet Communists an opportunity 
to extend both economic and political influence into Sinkiang. The Russians 
were particularly interested in the resources of the area — petroleum, tung- 
sten, tin, gold, and, recently, uranium. Militaiy aid was dispatched to 
waning groups in Sinkiang, and at times Soviet troops and aircraft took 
part in local campaigns. While the Chinese government was engaged in 
politically unifying its own area and in fighting the Japanese, the Soviets 
increased their efforts to establish power in this region. 

During World \Var II the Soviet government shipped militar)' supplies 
to the hard-pressed Chinese Nationalist government through Dzungaria. In 
order to protect the military’ supply lines, the Russians stationed troops in 
Dzungaria, enabling them further to influence affairs in that region. In 
1944 a re\’olt was launched by a group of Kazakhs. Supplied by arms and 
troops from So\ict -controlled Outer Mongolia, they succeeded in destroying 
the local Chinese Nationalist carrison and establishing temporarily the Re- 
public of East Turkestan, a Soviet puppet regime in western Dzungaria. 
Following the war tribal rc\olts broke out, often supported from Outer 
Mongolia or the U.S.S.R. Moreover, Soviet companies secretly exploited 
the minerals of western Sinkiang, and efforts bv the Nationalist government 
to work out an agreement with Moscow for the economic deselopment of 
the region were largely ignored. 

The contest between the Sosict Union and China for economic and 
military control of Sinkiang entered a new phase with the communization 
of China itself. Both coal and low-grade iron ore have been found to c.xist 
there in addition to the petroleum, uranium, and other ores. Sinkiang is 
now undergoing extensive industrial development, apparently with the aid 
of Soviet economic and technical assistance. Roads, railroads, and irrigation 
systems are being constructed, and Sinkiang may eventually become one of 
the major industtial areas of China, located far from the coast and the 
dangers of enemy fleets. Such development depends, first, on cooperation 
from the Soviets in tliis area and, second, on the migration into Sinkiang 
o! large numbers of Chinese to pro\ ide the necessary labor force for both 
industiy and agriculture. Such an influx of Chinese will not only radically 
alter the ethnic character of Sinkiang, thereby reducing the relative im- 
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portance of the minorities, it will also strengthen China’s hold on the area 
against any possible future Soviet moves to establish influence there.* Thus 
in Sinkiang, as in Tibet, Communist China has been rapidly welding a 
historic peripheral area to Peking’s control. 


Outer Mongolia (The Mongolian People* s Republic) 


One of the more remote areas of the world is Outer Nfoneolia, a 
semiarid plateau region of about 600,000 square miles, located between 
Siberia and Chinese-controlled Inner Moniiolia. Mountains in the north- 
west separate Outer Mongolia from Tannu Tuva, which up to 1921 was 
generally considered a province of Outer Mongolia. The Mongolians, num- 
bering less than one million, aie distinct in language and culture from botli 
the Russians and the Chinese, and for neaily a centm-N- ha\e struggled to 
maintain independence, or at least autonomy, from China and Russia and 
to prevent the colonization of their country by cither State. Mineral and 
power resources in Outer Mongolia have not proxed to be of much \alue. 
The country has primarily a pastoral economy and is e.xtjcmely undcxelopcd 
commercially and politically, with few toads or raihoads and onlv one city 
— Ulan Bator (formerly Urga), the capital — with over 100,000 persons. 

The processes of political control in central Asia arc ofteit less clear- 
cut than in most other parts of the wor ld. Many houndaiies leniain vague 
and unmarked, and the actual political status of variovts areas is often dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to a.scertain. Terms such as “suzerainty.” “auton- 
omy,” and “sovereignty” have fietjucntly been applied to Outer Mongolia’s 
political status by local political leaders, as well as by the Russians, Chinese, 
and Japanese, C|uite often with clifTerent interjjretations by the levjjective 
parties. From 1913 to 1917, foi example, the Russians continued to assure 
China that its .sovereignty was recognized over the autonomous aiea of 
Outer Mongolia, while at the same time Moscow dealt with Outet Mon- 
golia itself as an independent State. Under such condiiiorts it was impos- 
sible to delimit boundaries separating Russian, Chinese, and Outer 
Mongolian control. 

During the nineteenth century Outer Mongolia was tcchnicallv a p.irt 
of China, and the Chinese, interested in the area as a buffer against Russia, 
generally left it alone. Russian activities in southeastern Siberia in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries prompted the Clhm-sc to 
strengthen their hold on Outer Mongolia, however, and they began to 
settle a considerable number of Chinese in southern Outer Mongolia — a 


* Sino«Sovit*t ffhitions in th<* sumnifr <il I9G*} \vi\ a rtopriiin^ bv th** ChiiifSt* 

thf questnni nf tJioir IwmltT wilh tJit* U.S.S.H. Hy .i x tU’s of (oiuhoiiil Ix Usn-u 1858 

1H81, rononiic<*<i c over l«tr^e aretis of hu»il lyiitk* bevoiul tUi- prexTit 

of Sinkiang. Oiifrr nncl MiuichunA. triAtieN, tin* ( Iniax* <lanii. arc 

ncccs&urily valid now. 
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process which greatly antagonized many of the Mongolians. Anti-Chinese 
riots broke out, and in 1911, at the time of the Chinese Revolution, an in- 
dependent Outer Mongolian State was proclaimed. 

The political maneuverings in this area between 1911 and 1946 illus- 
trate the unstable nature of territorial control in central Asia. In 1912 
Russia recognized Outer Mongolia’s autonomy and thereby received 
special economic privileges. Five years later, at the time of its revolution, 
Russia’s power began to wane in Outer Mongolia and was largely replaced 
by that of the Chinese, but in 1921 a Soviet-styled “people’s government” 
was established at Ulan Bator. Although the U.S.S.R. continued officially 
to recognize Chinese sovereignty over Outer Mongolia, in 1936, under the 
pressure of Japanese expansion in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, the 
Soviets concluded a treaty of mutual assistance with Outer Mongolia, after 
which Soviet troops occupied the country*. In 1945 Nationalist China 
agreed to a plebiscite in Outer Mongolia on the question of independence. 
^Vith Soviet troops occupying the country*, a vote w^as held, resulting in 
virtually unamimous approval of independence. Not until 1950, however, 
did China (by this time under a Communist regime) recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Mongolian People’s Republic with its Soviet-style form 
of government. 

Since the communization of China the Mongolian People’s Republic 
has been in a position to benefit economically from both of its giant neigh- 
bors. Considerable capital from Moscow and Peking has been poured into 
Mongolia. The agricultural and grazing systems have been collectivized, and 
industries (particularly food processing, textiles, and building materials) 
have been expanded, as have irrigation works. Sandwiched between China 
and the U.S.S.R., its independence of action in foreign affairs is rather 
difficult to maintain. Its strongest non-Communist contact is with India, 
although the republic is now a member of the United Nations and has 
indicated its willingness to establish close diplomatic ties with the United 
States as well. 


Tannu Tuva 

In the mountains of \vhat used to be northwestern Outer Mongolia is 
situated the territory of Tannu Tuva, centered on the upper basin of the 
^ cnisey River, ^vhich bteaks through the mountains in the northw’estern 
part of the area and flows northward through Siberia to the Arctic Ocean. 
Much of Tannu Tu\ a’s 6-1.000 square miles is mountainous. The Sayan 
Mountains separate the Vcniscy basin from Siberia, while the Tannu Ola 
.Mountains form a natural barrier to the south. The strategic advantage of 
Russian control of this area was recognized as far back as the late seven- 
teenth century. In addition. Tannu Tuva has mineral resources, including 
gold, coal, asbestos, and copper. Prior to ^Vorld War I Tannu Tuva was 
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at least nominally a part of the Chinese Empire, and was included within 
Outer Monsiolia. The original inhabitants are lararelv Turkic rathci- than 
Mongol. China’s hold on this remote pro\ince weakened as Russian ex- 
pansion increased in south central Siberia in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

Although Tannu Tuva Iiad close physical ties with Siber ia, the Soviets 
hesitated to incorporate it formally with Russia, for fear- of atousintr both 
the Mongolians and the Chinese. Many Russians moved up the ^'enisey 
Valley during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and ‘•eitled 
in the area; e\entually Russians came to constitute about one-cjuattor of its 
6.').000 people. In 1921 a Congress of the People of Tannu Tuva announced 
the region’s independence. China was unable to resist this move ellectivelv. 
and the “people’s government” in Outer Mongolia ofrcicd no objections. 
As a result, Tannu Tuva moved within the Soviet orbit, with a status which 
might best be termed a protectorate. After Outer Mongolia ac!rie\i*c! irule- 
pendence in 1916 Tannu Tuva was formally incorporated within the 
U.S.S.R. and is now known offrcially as the Tuvinian Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 


Hong Kong and Macao 

The two remaining vestiges of European control alorrg the (Uiina 
coa.st are Brirish-controlled Hong Kong and Portrrgrrese Macao, both <»f 
w’hich are located in southern C'hina not far from the jjot t of C.uitorr. .\t 
a time when the Chinese Communists are fiercely a'^serting their anti- 
Western nationalism, it seeirrs paradoxical llrat these two enclaves should 
continue to exist, particularly since Hong Kong Iras been a ]>lace of letuge 
for anti-Cornmunist Cliinese who have fled across its borders since 19!^'. 

Hong Kong. The crown colony of Hong Kong was ac(|uited b\ tin* 
British in 1841, followirrg the Anglo-Chinese War. atKl was the fir.st Eutcr- 
pean enclave in Chitra fPigure 102). It Iras an area of Nt|uai(‘ miles 
and a population of ;k22').000. of which about 10.000 are British. It ( onsistv 
of the island of Hong Korrg. on which the city of \’ictoria is locaii cl. and 
the nearbv Kowloon Peninsula, with the city of Kowloon. The inh.ihii.mts 
of these two cities cotitprisc more than nirre-tenlhs of the enclave'' popul.t- 
tion. In addition to the mbatr sectors, the British-controlled .m.i aUo 
includes the rnairtland territory behind Kowloon as well as a numbei ol 
coastal islands, which, taken together, comprise the New 'Per r itor u-'. 1 he 
colony inclitdes two airfields and an excellent harbor. It is one ol ih- m.ii<u 
free ports of the Ear East and handles rirore of China’s overseas tr.ule tli.m 
any other port along the China coast. Br*cause of \Vesicrn emhateoe' 
placed on exports to Corrrrnunist China. Hong Kong plays a sltai< ei» K’Ic 

in the Chinese econorttv. for throirgh it conre most of the licerwed imports 

✓ 

from Westerai countries, as vv<*ll as imtch of the itrrlicerr''<'d trade. 
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Figure 102. Hong Kong. (After map in 
FocuSf IV (iNov*» 1953]. Courtesy of 
forus-American Geographical Society.) 
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The colony is of economic significance as a retail and wholesale center, 
but the volume of foreign trade handled there has dropped considerably 
since 1949. Hong Kong is also important as a listening post for Western 
States and as a place of safety for refugees from Communist China. With 
its large population, it is partly dependent upon China for food, and much 
of its water supply comes from reserN-oirs in the New Territories, over which 
Britain’s lease expires in 1997. 

Hong Kong’s continued existence as a British-controlled enclave de- 
pends largely upon its future value to China in terms of foreign trade. 
\Vith a lifting of the ^Vestern embargo on trade with China, other ports, 
particularly Shanghai, might strip Hong Kong of much of its present im- 
portance. By imposing a commercial and food blockade on the colony the 
Chinese could then create serious problems for the Hong Kong authorities. 
The British, nc\crthcless, have continued to invest large sums in local in- 
dustries and public works. Despite the wave of anti-Western nationalism in 
southern and eastern Asia they give every indication of planning to remain 
in Hong Kong for a long time to come. 

One of the most serious problems in Hong Kong is that of the refugees 
from Communist China. Over 2 million have fled to the city since 1949, 
the great majority of them remaining there. The British government is 
responsible for providing shelter, food, and ultimately employment for these 
people; in the spring of 1962 the influx of refugees was so great that the 
British were forced to close the border — the only instance along the rim of 
the Communist bloc where the non-Communists refuse to accept refugees. 
Hong Kong appears, howc\cr, to have no alternative, unless refugees can 
be sent in large numbers away from the colony. But what other govern- 
ments in Asia are willing to accept multitudes of destitute Chinese? The 
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Taiwan regime has indicated that it would receive refugees, providing some 
means could be found for transporting them to the island, but no major 
transfers have actually taken place. 

Macao. Macao, located about sixty miles southwest of Hong Kong, 
has an area of six square miles and a population of about 200.000, of whom 
less than 3,000 are Europeans. The Portuguese possession consists of a pen- 
insula and three small islands at the entrance to the Canton River. Macao is 
far less important commercially than Hong Kong, although it has figured 
prominently in the illicit trade of embargoed goods into Communist China. 
It is almost completely dependent on China for food, and thus would be 
vulnerable to any food blockade tlie Chinese might impose in order to 
force the Portuguese from the area. Macao is a relic of bygone European 
power in the Far East. As was the case with Goa. however. Poriugual is 
unwilling to abandon its colonial possession. But if the Chine»e refuse to 
trade through Macao — therebv ending its economic raicon d'etTv — and 
clamp a food blockade on the enclave, economic measures might succeed 
in accomplishing what political pressure has been unable to do. There, as 
in Hong Kong, the pressure of Chinese nationalism may eventually out- 
weigh any actual advantage the enclave has for China, thereby precipitating 
a move to annex the area. 
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JAPAN AND KOREA 


• On the eastern inaririn of the Asiatic land mass are located two areas — 
one a group of islands and tlic other a peninsula — whose political chwelop- 
ment strongly rcnecls the ititeraction of continental and maritime powers 
in the Far East, ja]>an, a cliaiti of i'‘lands oil the .Asiatic coa'*t. was once 
the major maritime country of east .Asia ns well as a dominam fence on the 
Asiatic mainland, but in 1943 it was defeated by militaiv strength which 
struck from across the Pacific. The peniriMil.u state of Korea, a Japani'se 
colony prior to World War II. was divided politically after tlu“ wai’s emd. 
its nortliern portion eveniiially passing within the military and pt>liii(.d 
orbit of China and its southern pait coming under the [)rotecti<nt of the 
United Stales. As a point of conflict between maritime and continenal 
powers, the Japan-Koiea area has come to occu|)v a straleeic [x^sition in 
the over-all border zone between the Communist and non-Commutiist 
worlds. 

I'he histories of the two countries have been closelv interwoven with 
one another. The modern period of this interrelationship began in the 
late nineteenth century, when Japanese power, iinch'r ifu* im|)etus of popu- 
lation growth and industrialization, began to expand outwards to lu iglihor- 
ing areas, including Korea. Fiom 1910 to 194.3 Korea was a J.ipaix'se 
colony. Since the end of World War II Japan has been used as a sup|)ly 
base for the military occupation of South Korea and for the defense of 
that area against C’ommunist aggression. In terms of world power align- 
ments, Japan and South Korea have since 1930 represented stiongholds 
of Western ideas in a part of Asia which has otherwise been ovcirun by 

communism. 
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Figure 103. Japan and Korea. 


JAPAN 

Japan is a striking example of an area in which territorial expansion 
was niotix’atcd primarily by economic pressure. ^Vith an area about the 
>izc of the state of Montana — and with four-fifths of the land surface 
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covered by mountains — Japan has a population of close to 94 million. 
Mineral resources are not extensive, and Japan has been hard put to it to 
earn sufficient foreign credits for the importation of needed commodities. 
The economic and political repercussions of the country’s population-to- 
resources ratio can help to explain much of Japan’s history of aggression 
since the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The Japanese State consists of four large islands — Hokkaido, Honshu. 
Shikoku, and Kyushu — as well as hundreds of small ones, with a total 
area of over 142,000 square miles. The country stretches northeast-south- 
west off the coasts of southeastern Siberia, Korea, and China north of 
Shanghai. Prior to 1945 Japan also controlled the Kuril and Ryukyu islands, 
as well as Taiwan (Formosa), and was thus in a highly strategic position 
with regard to the Asiatic mainland. The development of a strong na\y 
and merchant fleet, as well as of an effective army, permitted the Japanese 
to utilize the strategic advantages of the island chain in establishing their 
power on the Asiatic mainland between 1905 and 1945. 


Physical Elements 

Location. Japan’s maritime and vicinal locations have both been of 
great importance to the counlr>'’s capacity to produce food and other raw 
materials. Although the islands lie off the east coast of Asia and are sub- 
ject to cold air masses from that area in winter, the central and southern 
portions benefit throughout much of the year from the moderating influences 
of surrounding water bodies. Thus on central and northern Hokkaido rice 
cannot be grown but in much of the State there is double cropping (often 
rice and barley or wheat), permitting high agricultural production totals. 

In order to supplement their national diet, the Japanese have turned 
to the sea; here again they have profited by vicinal location, for to the 
north and northeast are some of the richest fishing grounds in the world. 
Japanese fishing vessels, ranging thousands of miles from their home ports, 
have often come in conflict with Soviet, Canadian, and American fishermen. 
Fishing regulations and the resultant disputes of ocean sovereignty have 
been important to the political geography of the Pacific. Since the end of 
World War II Japan and the Soviet Union have frequently been at odds 
over the rights of Japanese fishermen off the Soviet-controlled Kuril Islands. 

Under normal conditions Japan produces about three-fourths of its 
food requirements. Eastern Asia and the island groups to the south of 
Japan have in the past furnished supplementary sources of food and other 
raw materials. From the former colonics of Taiwan and Koica betwi'cn 
one-fifth and one-fourth of Japan’s rice requirements were normally im- 
ported in the years before 1945. Sugar and fruit were also obtained from 
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Taiwan. Coal and iron ore came from Manchukuo,' and iron ore was 
also supplied by Korea and Malaya. China exported raw cotton and raw 
wool to Japan, and rubber was obtained from Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies. 

Vicinal location was also important to Japan’s territorial expansion, 
for with the defeat of Russia in 1905 the major rival to Japan’s power in 
the Far East was removed. China was weakened by internal problems, and 
the United States and the European powers were too far away and too 
preoccupied with other developments to oiler serious resistance to most 
of Japan’s at^gressive moves. The existence of island groups and peninsulas 
in the eastern Asia-western Pacific area contributed to the gradual ex- 
pansion of Japanese sovereignty, and the various sea lanes facilitated the 
maintenance of Japanese control over its far-flung empire. 

Surface Configuration and Climate. The mountainous nature of Japan 
has already been mentioned. The upland areas offer hydroelectric power 
potential, a large amount of which has already been dc\-cloped. Lowland 
areas occur only in the valleys and coastal plains, and arc separated from 
one another bv liiuhlands. This diversitv in surface configuration has been 
reflected in the historical contest between political unity and diversity. 
During many periods of its history Japan has been split up into small politi- 
cal units: countering these disisive forces, howe\‘er. ha\e been the cen- 
tripetal cfTecls of limited size and of the presence of the sea boundaries. 
Since the late sixteenth century political control in Japan has been con- 
solidated in the central go\ernmcnt. 

Three lowlands, all located along the southern coast of Honshu, form 
the principal core areas of the country: the Kwanto Plain, cotitaining the 
cities of Tokyo and Yokohama: tiie Kinai Plain, with Osaka. Kyoto, and 
Kobe; and the Nobi Plain, ccntejcd on Nagoya. Since the three ate strung 
out over a distance of less than aOO miles, this concentiation of population 
constitutes a significant unifying clement in Japan. 

Climatically there is considerable difference between the northern and 
southern pails of Japan. Heavy snowfalls arc characteristic of the western 
mountain slopes of Hokkaido and northern Honshu, while in southern 
Japan winters arc slioii and mild. Throughout the entire country precipi- 
tation is generally sufficient for agriculture. The relatively mild winters 
throughout most of Ja[)an permit the use of its seaways for transportation 
during the entire vear. 

Natural Resources. Japan has become the leading industrial power of 
non-Soviet Asia, despite the fact that it docs not possess a rich mineral 
and power base. Copper, sulphur, gold, and water po\vcr arc among its 
principal resources; manganese and chromium are found in small quantities, 

' Betwoon 1932 and 19-15 Maiichuria. under Japanese wntrol* was ofRcially named Muncliukuo. 
AfUr 1935 it aUo iiicUidvd tiu* provinev of Jeluil in what had Iwn Inner Mongolia. 
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and there is lo\v-?rade coal and small amounts of petroleum. One of the 
principal sources of Japan’s petroleum was lost, however, when the south- 
ern part of Sakhalin Island was ceded to Russia in 1945. Fifteen to 20 
per cent of the country’s coal needs is nomially imported, as well as about 
80 per cent of its iron ore. 

Agriculturally. Japan suffers mostly from lack of level land. Approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the State’s sinface is in agriculture, and tfu* rural den- 
sities there, as in parts of China and southeast .Asia, arc extremely hii^'li. 
Over 60 per cent of Japan is In forests, and both the government and 
private individuals aic active in forest presciAation. 

Because of the proximity of most population centers to the sea. the 
indented coast line with numerous harbor sites, and the many small islands 
which exist within the arcliipi'lago. the Japanese have liad close contact 
with the sea. It is of great importance as a .source foi- food and as a nuMns 
of transportation, both within Japan itself and to overseas areas. An indi- 
cation of Japan’s use of the sea is illustintcd hv the fact that in 1939 
Japan’s merchant marine ranked third in the world in tonnage.* 


Population 

The population of Japan has incieased rapidly .since the end of the 
country’s isolation. In 1868 the po))ulaiion was approximatelv millir>n. 
By the early I930’s this figure h.id doubletl. aiul in 1940 the t(^tal was over 
73 million. Although the average rate of increase has been chopping since 
the end of World War I. the country faced a serious problem of popul.uion 
pressure even during the interwar years, Japan's territorial ambitions were 
often cited as an effort to relieve this pojjulation [jtesMrr<‘ bv accptiiing new 
lands for settlement. Large-scali- emigration fionr the Japanese homeland 
to the colonics did not occur, however-; in t9!?8 a|)pi(tximately 1.665.000 
Japanese resided in the colonial territories, or just over- 2 per' cent of the 
total national population. Phe empire was of value as a source for taw 
toatenals, markets, and investment ojrjrortunities, but it did not serve as 
a major settlement area for the Japanese. 

The annual pctjjulatlorr incriMse anrourrts to over 800.000 per ye.rr. 
Although the birth rate has been gradually declining in recent year s. J.ip.m’.s 
population pressure has become increasingly serious. Since W’orld \\'ai II 
there has been little emigration to foreigrr areas, both because of discr imina- 
tor)- iininigralion laws in many coirnlr ies and because n4ativelv few J.ip.mese 
have been interested in leaving the hoitreland. In tenrrs of natiorr.rl power- 
the large population is an important asset to Japair. since it provides a 
large supply of cheap labor an<l sir)cc the jjrcal majority arc Mifi'u irntiy 

r(*ducc*d this hy 88 and by 10*16 thi* b.ul (ci 

I inuct*. Since llut time Jikpair> mere bunt lied b;u uniduall) rrbinll. 
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trained and organized to constitute a pool for military ser\'ice and for 
defense industries in time of war. 

The people of Japan are closely integrated by language, religion, 
customs, and national sentiment. In modern times there have been no 
efforts for political separation of a part of the homeland from Tokyo’s 
control. The geographic unity and compactness of the islands, together 
with an absence of cultural groups similar to the Japanese on the Asiatic 
mainland, are factors contributing to this national cohesiveness. The major 
non-Japanese group in Japan proper are the Koreans, of whom there are 
over half a million.^ 

Population distribution, of course, is influenced by surface configura- 
tion. The principal core areas were mentioned on page 550. Approximately 
73 per cent of the population is concentrated on Honshu, and there also 
are the six cities of over one million population. Tokyo, with a population 
of over 8 million, is by far the largest city of Japan and has been the 
national capital for over three and one-half centuries. It is located within 
the zone of core areas and is well served by transportation lines which 
connect it with other parts of the nation. 


Economic Factors 


Japan’s industrial development has been based largely upon the fabri- 
cation of imported raw materials and the export of finished goods through- 
out the world. Its textile production was formerly one of the largest in the 
world, and shipbuilding, metallurg)', and chemicals were also important 
manufactures. The low-income domestic market was not a particularly 


large one for the country’s finished goods; because of low production costs 
Japanese products — such as machinen-, textiles, pottery, glassware, and 
toys — were often able to undersell those of their competitors in foreign 
markets. howe\er. The combination of “trade and the flag” was important 
in Japan’s de\‘elopment. as many of the areas of Japanese political and 
military acti\ity ffor example. Manchuria, China, the Netherlands East 
Indi(“s) seiAcd as export markets and aieas for investments. The State has 
also built up an important structure of heavy industiy. In 1959 Japan 
produced over 161/. million tons of steel, placing it fifth among the countries 
of the world behind the United States, Russia, West Germanv, and Great 
Britain. Here again imjjorted raw materials have been necessarv' for this 
development. 

Among the factors of economic power in Japan arc the virile, energetic 
population and the ability of the people to adapt foreign tools and tech- 
nicjues to their own needs. Moieover. the national government has furthered 


'On Hokkaido tliert* are about 1^000 fu11-b)oodc<l Ainiis, dt'scendnnts of the oriksiual natives of 
iho Inlands. I hose people eontiiuu to observe their o\\"n and customs, but because of their 

small number do not represent ;m important centrifugal force. 
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industrial development through various forms of assistance to pri\ ate organi- 
zations. As a result Japan was able to build up its economic strentrth rapidly 
in the years before World War II. 

Japanese agriculture is characterized by ver>’ intensive utilization of 
the land. As mentioned above, most of Japan’s food requirements arc 
normally met by domestic production. The principal food crop is rice, 
which is produced on about half the cultivated area. Supplementary items 
include grains, fruits, and vegetables. Silk, tea, and tobacco are important 
cash crops; Japan is the principal silk exporter of the ^vorld. There is 
only a small livestock industry, but the deficiency in meat is partly compen- 
sated by the extensive fishing industry*. 

Railroads and waterways constitute Japan’s chief transportation sys- 
tems. The rail lines arc largely electrified, utilizing the country’s hydro- 
electric power. Highways, on the other hand, are not as well developed, 
but with newspapers, radio, and other communication media, Jajjan lias 
an extensive circulatory system. 

In foreign commerce Japan, like Britain, has been faced with the 
necessity of large-scale overseas commercial ties. Inexpensive Japanese manu- 
factured goods flooded the world markets up to the time of World War 
II and resulted in the imposition of various restrictions on Jajianese imports 
in many countiies. Pr ior to the war Japan ranked fifth among the countries 
of the world in value of foreign trade (sec page .'>64). Since the war the 
pattern of Japanese foreign commerce has been changed, due to the loss 
of the empire and the cornrnuni/ation of China. The counti'v also lias been 
troubled by a recurrent unfavorable trade balance, whicli has been partly 
met by aid from the United States (see also page 563). 


KOREA 

Because of its prminsular cliaracter, the mountain region separating 
it from Manchuria, and the cultural homogeneity of its peojile. Korea 
forms a distinct geogra[)hic unit which throughout much of its history has 
he en subjected to foreign interference and control. The total area is over 
85.000 stjuarc miles. Because of conflicting international interests, this area 
has been divided since World War II into the two separate States of Nonh 
Korea and .South Korea, with competing ideologies and with all coni.icts 
between them completely severed. 


Physical Elements 

Location. The Korean Peninsula adjoins Manchuria along its land 
border, excejjt for a distance of eleven miles in the extreme noitlie.ist where 
tt touches the Soviet Union. I'o the west Korea faces China’s Sh.mtung 
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Peninsula and the Liaotung Peninsula of Manchuria, To the southeast 
Japan lies less than 100 miles across the Korea Strait. Throughout much of 
its histor)’ Korea has been under var^’ing degrees of Chinese political con- 
trol. During the twentieth century, however, Japanese and Soviet power — 
as well as Chinese — have been extended into this area. There, as in other 
historic buffer regions, independence appears to be possible only in the 
event of a power stalemate among the nearby countries, or if Korea’s 
sovereignty is guaranteed by some distant State. 

Surface Configuration and Climate. Despite the physical and ethnic 
distinctiveness of the Korean Peninsula, there are many differences between 
its northern and southern portions. Less than one-fifth of Korea is com- 
j>ri>cd of lowlands, and most of these are in the south central and southern 
areas. As in Japan, these lowlands contain important population centers 
which figure prominently in Korea’s economic and political life. A chain 
of mountains borders Korea’s cast coast, and elevations drop sharply to 
the Sea of Japan; thus much of the country’s population and economic 
development are ccncentratcd in the western portions of the country, fac- 
ing the ^’ellow Sea. 

Korea’s climate reflects the area’s transitional location between the 
.Asian mainland and the Pacific. Winters are long and cold in the northern 
areas and summers short and warm; in contrast, the southern part of the 
ptMiinsula has hot. humid summers and mild winters. The wanner climate 
of the south permits double cropping and a wider use of the land, while in 
parts of Noiih Korea the growing season is too short to pennit even one 
crop of lice. 


Naturol Resources, Many of Korea’s mineral and power resocirccs are 
concentiated in the north, a factor which facilitated the industrial develop- 
ment of this aiea by the Japanese prior to World War II. Bccau.se of the 
pie>^('n( e nl inount.iins and of the ^'aIu River along the Korean-Manchurian 
l)order. (lie aicM is well supplied with hydroelectric potential. Northern 
Korea aho lias coal and iron ore and is an important producer of grapliile. 
Southern Korea is iinpoiianl for its tungsten, and in addition it lias small 
supplies of copjior, gold, inangancse, and silver. Because of the mountainous 
character of much of its land, it also has considerable hydroelectric potential, 
although this has not been as well developed as in the north. 

.About 20 per cent of Korea is in agriculture, the majority of farms 
being in the south. As in Japan, the land is intensively cultivated, and the 
rural density of pojjulation is very high. Korea possesses rich forest lands, 
particularly in the north, but a great proportion of these are in inaccessible 
locations. Many Koreans have turned to the sea as a supplcmentaiy' sotircc 
of food, and disjiutes have aiisen since World War II between the Koreans 
and the Japanese o\er areas of fishing rights in the waters between these 
two countries (see page 564). 
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Population 

The Koreans form a distinct Oriental ethnic j^roup. difTerin" from 
both the Chinese and Japanese in language and cnliinc. Despite ili<“ penin- 
sula’s historic cultural unity, internal difTerences ha\c often been re/lected 
in factional struggles for power. It was in response to internal re\olts in 
the early 1880’s that the Korean ,go\ernnicnt tin ned to China for piotection, 
thereby ending Korea’s two and a half centuries of isolation. 

Between 1913 and 1950 the population of Kojea doubled in size, and 
the rate of inciease is still high. A majority of the people is concentrated 
in the southern part of Korea. Even before 1945 theie were strong legional 
difTerences between the people of North Korea, with its predominantly 
upland rural character, and the people of South Korea, with its gicater 
number of urban areas and densely populated lowland districts. 

Of the approximately 34 million peoj)!e on the Korean Peninsula, 
about 25 million inhabit South Korea, whose capital is Seoul, the loading 
city and, until 1945, ifie caj>ital of all Korea. Seoul is located just south 
of the thirt>-eighth parallel in the principal core area of Korea. Of the 
other four principal cities. Pyongyang is the capital of Nortli Korea, while 
Pusan. Taegu, and Inchon arc in the south. Before World War II P\ong* 
yang (Ileijo) in the western lowlands was the second city of the country, 
nnd an industrial and transportation center. Pu'^an (Fusan) is a port on 
the southeast coast, facing Japan; 'Faegu (Taikyu) is a commercial center 
in southeastern Koiea; uliile Inchon or Chemulpo (Jinsen) is the port 
for Seoul. Desjiite die scalteu'd urban areas. Seoul remained the undis- 
puted |)olitical and commercial cc-ntcr of Korea until the 19-15 partition 
and the development of Pyongsang a^ the principal core area of Noith 
Korea. 


Econ 


omy 


The political disision of Korea is paralleled somewhat by an economic 
division between north and south. 'Phe north was the more industr i.di/i-d 
area in prewar Korea, while in the south agriculture jjredomin.itc'd I he 
complementary nature of the two jjorlions of the peninsula i(“sulted in 
considerable interregional trade. Since 1945, however, tradi* between die 
tiorth and the south has ceased. 

During their period of occiijration the Japanese undertook to deNclop 
Korea’s agricultural and industrial resources. Agr icultural prodiK tion was 
uicreased, and in time rice exports to Japan (representing about 40 j)er 
<cnt of Korea’s annual ])rc»ductiorr ) came to constitute about 10 jrer' c(‘nl 
Japan’s total consumption. I'Ik- Jaj)aires<* constructed sewi.d I.iige 
power installations in the nor thetii jrart oi Korea, as well as steel .uid textile 
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mills and food processing plants in both the north and the south. The bene- 
fits from these developments accrued almost exclusively to the Japanese, 
who controlled the investments and profited from the finished products. 
In 1939 trade between Korea and Japan amounted to about 25 per cent 
of J^p^n’s total foreign and colonial trade. In addition to rice and finished 
products from Korea, Japan also imported tungsten, graphite, coal, and 
iron ore. Despite the poverty of the Korean people, the area was a large 
market for Japanese exports and a source for investments. Thus, of all of 
Japan’s colonies, Korea was the most valuable economically, but because 
of the ruthless exploitation of its physical and human resources the Koreans 
developed a profound hatred for the Japanese — a factor of importance in 
present-day political alignments. 

Since the establishment of an iron curtain across the Korean Peninsula 
there has been little information as to economic development in North 
Korea. Even before World War II there had been a tendency on the part 
of the Japanese to strengthen ties between that area and Manchuria; rail- 
roads, for example, linked the two regions with one another, and on the 
Yalu River an important hydroelectric power station was constructed to 
serve both count! ies. Since the communization of North Korea its economic 

ties with the Chinese territory which adjoins it on the north have continued 
to be strong. 

The economic position of South Korea is described on page 562. The 
countiy has suffered heavily from the partition of the peninsula and from 
the war of 1950-53, as well as from the dislocation of its former trade 
relations with Japan. As a result large-scale assistance from the United 
States has been necessary in order for it to maintain economic stability. 

JAPANESE EXPANSION AND KOREA'S DECLINE 

The rapid growth of the Japanese empire between 1871 and World 
War II is one of the outstanding territorial developments of modern times. 
Utilizing its large and steadily increasing population, Japan was able to 
capitalize on the weaknesses and divided policies of other powers and to 
extend its control over much of the Far East and the western Pacific 
(Figuie 104). The eventual involvement of Japan in a global war as a 
result of its aggressions brought on the downfall of the Nipponese empire, 
for although it was the dominant power of eastern Asia, Japan could not 
stand up against the combined strength of Anglo-America and Europe. 

Between the early seventeenth and the late nineteenth centuries both 
Japan and Korea attempted to isolate themselves from foreign influences. 
The Tokugawa shoguns in Japan forbade the people to leave the country 
or to build ships of more than fifty tons, while in Korea the Yi dynasty, 
in the interests of national protection, followed a somewhat similar course. 
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In 1853 Commodore Perr^' and his naval squadron entered the harbor of 
Tokyo and succeeded in opening up Japan to foreign trade and in securing 
guarantees for the safety of shipwrecked American sailors who landed on 
Japanese islands. Thirty-one years later the government of Korea, threat- 
ened by internal revolts, received the protection of the Chinese govern- 
ment. Trade agreements were already being concluded between Korea 
and various foreign powers, and, like Japan, the Koreans gradually emerged 
from seclusion. Once the isolation was ended, one countiy became a woild 
power, while the other entered into a period of foreign control and 
exploitation. 


Japanese Empire-Building in 

the fVestern Pacific and Yellow Sea Areas 


In the early years of its empire-building Japan concentrated on the 
island areas in the vicinity of the homeland. In 1871 Japan annexed the 
southern Ryukyus,'* and four ycais later the Russians agreed to recognize 
Japanese sovereignty in the Kuril Islands in exchange for Japanese recog- 
nition of Russian control in Sakhalin Island to the north of Jaj)an. The 
Bonin and Volcano islands, lying to the southeast of Japan, were annexed 
next, and after victory over China in 1895 the Japanese received T.dwan 
and the Pescadores. In possession of an island chain stretching tiirough 
nearly 30 degrees of latitude from the Kamchatka Peninsula to the South 
China Sea, Japan was in a position after 1895 to turn westward to the 
Asian mainland. 

As a rcsidt of its defeat by Japan, China was forced to relimiuish its 
protectorate of Korea, and for a decade Korea struggled to huihl up its 
independence in the face of itiouniing pressure from Japan. Eaily in the 
twentieth century Japan instigated a successful war with Russi.i: b\- the 
Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) Russia abandoned its diive for power in 
Manchuria, ceded to Japan the southern half of Sakhalin I'land, .uul 
transferred its rights to Kwanglung in the Liaotung Peninsula <il southern 
Manchuria. Thus, because of its location in a part of ihi* woild lioni 
which other major power cciUers \sere considerably removetl. J.tpan w.is 
able to establish its position of dominance in the 5’cllow Sea an-.x. Koiea. 
lying between the Yellow Sea and Japan, became a Japanese piotix t»Mate 


in 1905, and five years later it was annexed as a Japanese coloiu . 

In the three decades following the Treaty of Poi tsiTiouili. 
two chief antagonists in the Far East — Russia and Chin.i-- passed 


J.ipan’s 

ihioueh 


periods of internal disorder, thereby enabling Japan to continue i^^ coutse 


i^i-' nortlwni I(viik>‘tis (kiuis«n c»s iIk- Aitiium Ciiiito uroiip) wi-to 
t>09. n,,. smillii-m Hyukyus, iix luitiiii; Okinawa, altlnxiclt rotainliiu a 1;mlt iti,.iMiii 
OWoiiorny, w«-rc a JnjiaiicM- ami at llif iunii' litni' paiit tritmte lu C.liiti.i— \iii 

"'hfn ll>c-y were fonnally iiiiikxicI t»y JiU>.iii. 
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I'igure 104. Japan’s Tcrrilorial Expansion, 1071-1943. 
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of territorial growth. The Japartesc wisely supported the Allies against 
Germany during World War I and helped to eliminate Germany’s growing 
power in the Far East and the Pacific. Japan subsequently gained control 
of German territories in the Pacific north of the equator. 


Territorial Expansion in China 

In 1931 Japan turned again to the Asian mainland and in a short 
conflict succeeded in comjuering Manchuria, with its agricultural, mineral, 
and power resources and its population of ovei' 3.’) million. 1 his area in 
the following years was constituted as the independent countjy of Man- 
chukiio, but in reality it became a Japanese puppet state. As in Korea, 
Japanese capital and labor were invested in the development o{ Man- 
chukuo’s resources for Japan’s benefit; by the beginning of World War 
II over I million tons each of steel and pig iron were being produced 
from Japanese-constructed mills in this area. .Although Manchuria con- 
tains rich agricultural lands, only about 100.000 Japanese fanners emigrated 
to tlie area between 1931 and World War II. The Jajjanese disliked the 
cold weather of Manchuria and were generally unwilling to com|)i‘ti' eco- 
nomically with the fanners theie. because the latter accepted lower living 
standards than the Japanese. Operating from Manchuria, iti 19.0 the 
Japanese invad(*d and occupied the C^une'C pro\'incc of Jehol, thereby 
extending Japanese tenitory along the eastern border of Outer Mongolia 
(see page 535). 

An all-out invasion of China pjoper was launched by Japan in 1937 
in a bid for uncontested supremacy in the kar F.asi. The Japanese soon 
contjuered the major )joj>ulation centei's of eastern China, but tlie C.hinesc 
government retreated to Chungking, 1.000 miles up the ^ angtze Riv er, 
and from there directed military operations against the invaders. Jap.m’s 
inability to destroy effective resistance in China repre''cnted the fiI^l jjhase 
in the eventual destruction of the empire. The great size of Chin.i, its 
rugged topography, and the stubborn resistance of its people were obst.ules 
which the Japanese could not meicomc. Allhou«gh by 1941 the milii.uy 
lines in China had become relatively stabilized, the Japanese were con- 
tinually -■.ubjccted to a war of attrition carried on by gueriilla forces and 
by sporadic attacks from military units operating from the Chinese inteiior. 


Conquest in Southern Asia and the Pacific 

The final phase of Japan’s territorial expansion began in September, 
1941, when the country carried out a military occupation of French IirIo- 
china. France itself had been conquejed by Nazi Germany in the pievious 
year and was in no position to resist this occupation. Three months later 
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the Japanese military leaders launched a supreme effort to achieve Japan’s 
“place in the sun” by eliminating American power from the Pacific and 
European power from southeast Asia. Japanese forces swept southeast across 
the Philippines, Indonesia, and areas to the east of southeastern New Guinea. 
They moved across Thailand, Malaya, and Burma to the borders of India, 
and within a matter of months in 1941-42 o\er 135 million people, together 
with the riches of southeast Asia, were under Japanese control. 

In the history of Japan’s territorial conquests, particularly after the 
Pearl Harbor attack of December, 1941, there runs a sort of fatalistic 
thread, for although the Japanese drew up large-scale plans for their 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, embracing both the older empire 
and the newly won territories, it is hard to imagine the ultimate defeat 
of the United States, which possessed twice the population of Japan, ten 
times its industrial production, and a tremendous resource base for waging 
a long and costly war, should one prove necessary. Those resources of the 
British Commonwealth which could be spared from the war in Europe 
were also thrown against Japan, and the threat of Soviet attack was always 
present as a further strain on Japanese wartime activities. By the time of 
Germany’s surrender in May, 1945, some Japanese officials were actively 
seeking an annistice. In August of that year Japan capitulated. 

THE LOSS OF JAPAN'S EMPIRE AND 
THE PARTITIONING OF KOREA 

The Consequences of Defeat 

At the end of ^Vorld War II Japan’s territory was reduced to the 
former island area from which it had launched its course of expansion in 
1871. .Actually, the Japan of 1945 was smaller than that of 1871. for then 
the country controlled the Ainami Gunto group of the northern Ryukyus, 
but after the war even these were taken from it. Russia annexed southern 
Sakltalin and the Kurils; Manchuria, Taiwan, and the Pescadores were 
joined to China; Korea was freed from Japanese rule and partitioned into 
Communist and non-Communist sectors; and the Ryukyus, together with 
the Bonin- Volcano islands and Marcus Island in the Pacific, passed under 
the control of the United States. The Japanese mandated islands in the 
Pacific were eventually constituted as United Nations trusteeship territories 
under United States administration. The other areas occupied by Japan 
between 1935 and 1942 were returned to their former status. In September, 
1951, a Japanese peace treaty was concluded at San Francisco, confirming 
the loss of Japan’s empire, although the future status of the American-held 
island groups remained undetermined (.see page 566V Thus in a period of 
seventy-five years Japai^’s cast Asian empire passed through a complete 
cycle. 
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Power Struggle in Korea 

The division of the Korean Peninsula greatly changed the economic 
and political structure of that area. It had been agreed by the major 
Allied powers in 1943 that the country was to recei\c independence in 
“due course” after Japan’s defeat, allhovigh the details had not been worked 
out. At the time of Japan’s surrender So\iet forces lushed across Man- 
churia and into northern Korea to occupy the area, while United States 
troops, transported to the area by sea. occupied southern Korea. The 
dividing line between American and Sosiet occupation /ones \\as put at 
the thirty-eighth parallel, cutting the peninsula in two. In December. 1945. 
it was decided by the Allied powers that Koiea was to be administered 
under the joint trusteeship of the United States, the U.S.S.R.. Britain, 
and China for a period not to exceed five years, at the end of which time 
full independence would be granted. 

As in the case of other postwar agreements, the Russians refused to 
compromise on the implementation of the Korean trusteeshij). I'fie Lhiitcd 
States w’as dcteimined to create in Korea a Western-stvlc (and presumably 
Western-oriented) democratic government, while the So\iels were etiualK 
determined to create a Communist, Soviet-ori(‘nted regime. I'he political 
impasse was further complicated by the fact that in an\ unified State the 
south, with its greater population, would always be able to out-\(Ue the 
north. While a democratic goceinment was being de\eIoped in South 
Korea, under the leadership of Syngman Rhee. a repatriate from the United 
States, North Korea became a Communist-dominated Stale, in whicli the 
militai 7 forces were built up rapidly under Soviet supervision. United 
Nations efforts in 1948 to supervise elections for a national government to 
control all of Korea were blocked by the Soviets, and in .August of that 
year the democratic Republic of Korea was proclaimed at Seoul, with juris- 
diction over the area south of the thirty-eighth parallel. Two m<mths 
later a Communist-dominated People’s Democratic Republic was established 
at Pyongyang, with jurisdiction over North Korea. Soviet troops were with- 
drawn from North Korea at the end of 1918. and by June, 1949. all .Ameri- 
can forces had evacuated South Korea, leaving the peninsula div ided into 
a heavily armed Communist State in the north and a weakly defended 
democratic State in the south. 

North Korea forces invaded South Korea without warning on June 
25, 1950. in an effort to unify forcibly the peninsula into a CUunmunist 
State. The United Nations, which had supeiA-iscd the elections in South 
Korea two years earlier, voted for prompt retaliatory’ action, and .i United 
Nations anny was organized, laigely under United States ic-.uleiship, to 
Ro to the assistance of South Korea. By November the North Kokmiis had 
not only been driven back across the thirty-eighth parallel, but in some 
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areas United Nations forces had reached the Valu River bordering Man- 
churia. Communist China then came to the aid of North Korea, and after 
seven months of additional warfare the military front was stabilized approxi- 
mately alone the thirty-eighth parallel. In I9,‘>3 a Korean armistice agree- 
ment provided for the permanent cessation of hostilities, an exchanee of 
prisoners, and an enforcement of the political and military border along 
the cease-fire line in the vicinity of the thirty-eighth parallel (Figure 
105». The new dividinsr line i.s considerably shorter than was the one along 
the thirty-eighth parallel and more militarily defensible for the South 
Koreans. 

THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF 
SOUTH KOREA AND JAPAN 

The economic and political developments within and between Japan 
and South Korea arc importajit to the containment of communism in 
eastern Asia. Internal disorders in either area, rcsultin*; from economic 
difficulties, might cause the overthrow of the democratic governments and 
their rejjiacement b)- Communist administrations. Moreover, hostile rela- 
tions between Jaj)an and South Korea ha\e helped to weaken the solidarity 
of the atui-Cominunist countries in the Far East. 


South Koican Economy 

# 

1 he economic difficulties of South Korea result from the partition of 
the peninsula, fiom the tremendous devastation wrousht hv the 19.’)0-,51 
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ficrhtin<^. from the influx of refusecs. and from the lack of available capital 
with which to rebuild the country. With a population of over 25 million 
and an area of 37,424 square miles, South Korea is one of the most 
densely populated States of the world. In addition to receiving an estimated 
3 million refugees from North Korea, the countn- experiences an annual 
population increase of some half a million. 0\er two-thiids of the popu- 
lation arc farmers, most of them extremely poor. Despite the receipt of 


$4 billion in United States militaiy and economic aid. South Korea's 
economy has grown vciy slowly. Nearly half the labor foice is emplo\cd 
part time or else unemployed entirely. Although before World \\ ar II 
this was a food-exporting area, the dislocations caused by the Koiean con- 
flict and the expanded population of South Koiea have led to difficulties 
in procuiing domestic food requirements. 1 he consumer price index in- 
creased by 400 ]jer cent between 1953 and 1961. \\hile North Koiea. with 
its considerable industrial potential and its labor shortage, is apparently 
undergoing relatively rapid economic growth. South Korea has been facing 
grim economic prospects. There is little hope for large-scale emigration, 
the government maintains an army of over half a million men as defense 
against a possible recurrence of invasion from the north. In the long iim. 
however, South Korea’s sursival may come to depend not so much upon 
Us military strength, but rather on its ability to handle its pressing economic 
problt'ins and to maintain among its people a faith in the future under an 
anti-Commirnist form of government. 


Japanese Economy 

Japan’s economic problem is primarily that of a densely populated 
State in need of trade partners and a balanced budget. As an indication of 
its future population growth, estimates for the 1975 figure range from 110 
to 135 million (or an average density of 7.50-900 persons per sqviare milel. 
Japan's prewar markets, foreign investments, and sources for raw materials 
are largely gone, and heavy damage was inflicted on the homeland itself 
in the final months of W'orld War II. The Japanese have worked diligently 
to restore production and to secure markets for their exports, but the 
foreign trade deficit has continued to exist. Between 19-16 and the end ol 
1961 the United States granted economic and military aid to Japan totalling 

o\’er $4 billion. 

The economic situation in Japan has certain elements in common uith 
that of Great Britain shortly after 5VorId W'ar II. Britain also iveened 
aid from the United States, but. in addition, the British inaugurated an 
austerity program, cutting down imports of consumer items and resorting 
to strict rationing. 'I'his policy was never seriously followed by the Japanese, 
with the result that imports rose steadily during the postwar years. Since 
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1952, however, when Japan became again a sovereign State, the nation’s 
economy has soared, with the average growth rate estimated at about 
8 per cent per year. In ten years the national income climbed from $14 
billion to nearly $33 billion, while the value of foreign trade increased one 
and a half times. Japan’s chronic unemployment, or underemploymient, has 
been sharply reduced, and the State in 1962 had come to rank in fourth 
or fifth place (with Britain) among the world’s industrial powers. 

Much of Japan’s prosperity depends upon foreign trade. The United 
States is Japan’s foremost trade partner, accounting normally for about 
one-third of its total by value. In return for American cotton, scrap iron, 
and machinery the Japanese send such products as textiles and clothing, 
electrical machinery, and fish. Canada, Australia, the Philippines, West 
Germany, and Britain are also important in Japanese trade, and govern- 
ment officials have been extremely worried not only by “protectionist” 
demands in the United States against Japanese imports, but also by the 
creation and possible expansion of the European Common Market and 
other proposed economic unions. One potential source of trade is Com- 
munist China, but efforts by the Japanese to capitalize on the enormous 
market there have been largely unsuccessful. The country has received 
large amounts of foreign aid from the United States. By the terms of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Pact of 1954 the United States supplies almost 
the entire equipment of the Japanese forces, thus relieving Japan of much 
of the defense costs which most other countries must assume. 


Political Problems 

In Japan and South Korea the dc\elopment of anti-Communist 
policies has been complicated by a growing nationalist spirit in both 
countries. The Japanese are anxious to realize some benefits from their 
heavy prewar investments in Korea, a factor which has contributed to ill 
feeling between Japan and South Korea. On the other hand. South Korea’s 
quarrels with the Japanese over fishing rights have resulted in breakdowns 
in trade discussions, despite United States appeals to both countries that 
such disputes weaken their economics and thereby play into the hands of 
the Communists. Since 1952 Japan has claimed the right to fish within 
twelve miles of the South Korean coast, while the South Koreans claim 
that restrictions imposed on Japanese fishing in 1945 (in some cases pro- 
hibiting them from coming within 100 miles of Korea) are still in effect 
(Figure 106). The South Koreans have garrisoned Take (or Tokto) Island 
in the Sea of Japan between Japan and Korea, a previously uninhabited 
area of disputed sovereignty, and have interned Japanese ships and crews 
fishing in the vicinitv of Take. 

In .\pril. 1960, South Korea’s national leader and first President, Dr, 
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Figure 106. The Limits of Soicreigutv 
(.laimcil by South Korea. Thi* Lim*. 

tail! (I<iun ill January, 1952. tlic 

aroa^ in which SnuHi Korea claims 
excl^l^^vc fi>hin;: rights. 


Syngman Rhce, resigned his oflicc following consideiahic rioting and 
bloodshed. Control of the national government ultimately passed to a mili- 
tary junta which has struggled to biing order and a sense of national co- 
hesion to the troubled country. Lacking both economic viability and the 
strength alone to defend itself against the Communists from the north, 
South Korea must depend heavily u(x>n support from the United States, 
with which it has few interests in common beyond the detennination to 
resist the encroachment of communism. Except for American support, tlie 
country is virtually isolated, facing a hostile Asian mainland, an unfriendly 
Japan, and the northern portion of the peninsula where economic ami 
military growth have apparently well exceeded those of the south. 

In Japan many people have become increasingly resentful of their 
country’s role as an American-manned outpost against communism. Having 
suffered through atomic bombardments, they have little desire to serve as 
a ba.se for the possible launching of American air attacks against the 
U.S.S.R. The strength of anti-American feeling was clearly demonsti aU'tl 
by the I960 outbreaks in Tokyo against revision of the seciirity treaty witli 
the United States. Japan, a powerful industrial State, has been searching 
lor a clear identification of its role on the world scene. Faced with the 
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growing power of communism on the Asian mainland, should the Japanese 
seek to establish some modus vivendi with China and the Soviet Union, 
even if this means loosening some of its ties with the United States? Will 
European economic integration gradually squeeze out Japan — a process 
which might be further complicated by increasing American and Canadian 
participation in a west European union? Can Japan unite with the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, and possibly South Korea in some form of “peripheral” 
anti-Communist bloc, and can closer ties be established with Australia, New 
Zealand, and the non-Communist countries of southeast Asia? Because of 
sucli problems the Japanese arc seriously concerned over the course or 
courses of action which they should follow in the changing world of power 
relations. 

Okinaua and the Ryukyus 

Japan and the United States are involved in a territorial dispute con- 
cerning tlie Rvukvu Islands, which extend in an arc 500 miles to the south- 

• » 0 • 

west of Japan (Figure 107). The islands have an area of about 1,290 
square miles and a population of over 900.000. The Ryukyuans arc closely 
allied to the Japanese in language and physical characteristics and have 
strong sentimental ties with Japan. Before ^Vorld War II the standard 
of li\ ing in the Ryukytis was lower than in Japan. The average population 
density i-^ high, and during the past fifty years thousands of Ryukyuans have 
emigrated to other Japanese-controlled islands or to Hawaii. 

In the spring of 1945. after some of the most costly fighting of the 
Pacific war. .\merican forces captured Okinawa and began to develop it 
as a ma jor base for what was to be the final assault on Japan. After Japan’s 
surrender the Ryukyus south of the twenty-ninth parallel were placed 
under the administration of the United States commander-in-chief in Tokvo. 
Article 3 of the Japanese Peace Treaty states: “Japan will concur in any 
proposal of the United States to the United Nations to place under its 
trusteeship s\stcm. with the United States as the sole administering atithority 
. . . the Rvukvu . . . Bonin . . . and Volcano Islands. . . . Pending the 
making of such a proposal and affirmative action thereof, the United States 
will ha\e the right to exercise all and any powers of administration . . . 
over the tcrritor\- and inhabitants of these islands, including their territorial 
waters.” This paragraph also mentions the former Japanese-controlled Daito 
Islands, Rosario Islajid, Parece \'cla, and Marcus Island as falling within 
the same category. 

The future status of the Rvukvus. as well as of the Bonin-Volcano 
group, has remained a subject of controversy between Tokyo and Washing- 
ton. The United States has constructed a half-billion-dollar air base on 
Okinawa (sometimes described as the “Gibraltar of the East”), and is natu- 
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rally rcluclanl to lose control of the island, even if continued Anieiican 
sovereignty means that the approximately 400,000 inhahitants aie il<-nied 
reunion willi Japan. In lOaS the United Stales jeturned the Ainaini (hmto 
group in the northern Ryiikyus, with a population of appjoxinicitely 200.- 
000, to Japanese control, hut indicated that for the foreseeahle futuie .Amer- 
ican control would continue over the remainder of the Ryukyiis as well as 
the Bonin-A'olcano group. Anti-.Amcrican feeling on Okinawa has been 
heightened by the expropriation of agricultural land for military iii'i. illa- 
tions. 

The United States, long a champion of self-detei inination. m.iy find its 
moral position weakened by continued control in the Ryuk\us. for (hiouyh 
their elective body the people liavc expressed a desiie lor reunion with 
Japan. If the Ryukyus were icturned to Japan, agrccmeni' could be worki d 
out between the American and Japanese governments f(»i continuetl .Amei- 
ican control over air and radar installations. The Japaneve would be in a 
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Figure lOfi, The Kuril Islands. 
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stronger position to demand the return of the Kurils from Russia if America 
first rclincjuished control of the Ryukyus. Another possible solution would 
be the establishment of United Nations trusteeship over the Ryukyus, with 
the United States as the sole administering power, although many people — 
including the Ryukyuans themselves — might consider this merely a continu- 
ation of the present situation. Finally, all the islands, except for Okinawa, 
could be returned to Japan. Such a solution would in the end satisfy no 
one, for Okinawa is by far the most important island in the group in terms 
of population and the economic value of its sugar exports, and few Ryu- 
kyunns would favor the separation of their leading territory’ from the re- 
mainder of tlie area. In 1957 the American secretary of state officially 
refer led to Japan’s “residual sovereignty” over the Ryukyus. and five years 
later the United States extended a measure of self-government to the 
islanders by providing, fii-st. that the chief executive of the Ryukyuan gov- 
ernment be appointed by the United States high commissioner on the basis 
of nomination by the local legislature and, second, that the veto power of 
the high commissioner ON er bills passed by the legislature be limited to those 
affecting military security, foreign affairs, and United States property. But 
tlie basic desir e of the Ryukyuans for “reversion,” that is, return to Japanese 
control, seems to ha\c little chance for fulfillment for some time to come 
because of the islairds’ strategic importance to American control in the 
western Pacific. 


The Kuril Islands 


A second postwar territorial problem facing the Japanese is that of the 
Kuril Islands, a chain extending nearly 700 miles northeast from Hokkaido 
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to the Kamchatka Peninsula (Figure 108). The Kurils have a total area of 
nearly 4,000 square miles and a population of less than 20.000. The inhabi- 
tants prior to World War II were entirely Japanese. Over 90 per cent of 
them inhabited the southern Kurils, within about 200 miles of Hokkaido. 
The only economic value of the Kurils area is fishing, most of which is 
done in the northern part of the chain not far from Kamchatka. Shimushir 
Island in the central Kurils is an excellent site for a naval base. Before and 
during World War II the Japanese established a number of naval and air 
bases in the islands, from which they could dominate the southeastern J5art 
of the Sea of Okhotsk, as well as strike eastward toward the Aleutians. 

The southern part of the Kurils has been Japanese-controlled since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century', and in 1875 Russian claims to the 
islands were withdrawn in exchange for control of Sakhalin. They were 
subsequently administered by the Japanese as part of Japan projjcr. .-Xt the 
Yalta Conference in 1945 the Soviets demanded possession of the Kurils 
as a price for their cntr>’ into the war against Japan, and to this .\mcrican 
officials agreed. After Japan’s surrender they were annexed by the U.S.S.R.. 
allhoiu'^h the United Stales has neNcr officiallv recognized Sosiet sovereientv. 

Soviet control of the Kurils has had several results. 'I he i^larul chain 
lies close to the great-circle route from Alaska to Japan, used by .\ineiican 
commercial and military aircraft. Seseral incidents ha\e occiured in which 
American craft ha\'c been attacked by Soviet fighters off the Kuril ( hain. 
The southernmost of the islands lies less than ten miles from the Japanese 
island of Hokkaido. I'hc Soviets are fortifying the Kuril chain and theiehv 
pose a military threat both to northern Japan arid to the whole area ol the 
northwestern Pacific. Th<* Japanese irrhabitants on tire Kurils ha\e jra'-'^ed 
under So\'iet control, and Japanese fisliing \essels opcr.iting in the aie.r h.isc 
been seized and their crews interned by the Russiaits. 

The Japanese have reejuested that the .Soviets return to them s<'\ei- 
r’ignty o\er- the Kurils, or- at least the southern, most heaxily popul.ited 
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part, but the Russians have consistently refused to do this. Control of the 
Kuiils gives the Russians a weapon to hold over Japan in the fishing-rights 
dispute. It also pievents any hostile screen being imposed across the entrance 
to the Sea of Okhotsk, and it makes possible So\'iet air dominance over the 
shortest sea and air routes between the United States and Japan. By the 
temis of the peace treaty concluded between the Soviet Union and Japan in 
1956. tiny Habomai and Shikotan islands in the southernmost Kurils were 
handed back to the Japanese, but the nearby larger islands of Kunashir 
and Iturup remained under Soviet control (Figure 109). 
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CONFLICT IN THE PACIFIC 


• The Pacific Ocean, covering just under one-third of the earth’s surface, 
is one of the great regions of power conflict in the modern world. Across 
its waters (he United States faces the Soviet Union and Communist China, 
wliilc within the vast ocean area are a great number of islands and island 
groups whose political and economic problems are inexorably bound up with 
the great power rivalries of the Pacific. During tlie twentieth century the 
United States has sought to maintain the Pacific area as one dominated 
largely by American power. The remo\al of Japan as a rival power in 1945 
was followed by (1) Soviet acquisition of the Kuril Islands, (2) the com- 
inunization of ^Mainland Cliina and the withdrawal of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment to Taiwan, and (3) the Korean ^Var, resulting in the commitment 
ot American military and economic power in South Korea, and later in 
South Vietnam and Thailand. As a result American military lines extend 
across the Pacific to Japan and the Ryukyu Islands, to South Korea, Taiwan 
and the Formosa Strait, the Philippines, South \Metnam, and Thailand, 
wliile the United States also stands behind Commonwealth forces in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand. Singapore, and British Borneo. Logistics are a very 
real problem there. The spread of communism on the Asian mainland and 
tlic gradual development by the Communist countries of powerful surface, 
underseas, and air units represents a constant threat to the position of the 
United States as the predominant military force in the Pacific. 

Only a few of the Pacific islands are significant in terms of size, popu- 
lation. or economic value. Many of the smaller islands, however, possess 
considerable military importance because of their location and have figured 
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prominently in territorial disputes between colonial countries. The resultant 
political pattern is a complex one, reflecting the existence of the many co- 
lonial possessions there, the conflicting interests of countries which border 
on or lie within the Pacific, and the desires of the island peoples for greater 
economic and political advancement. 

Several of the islands and island groups in the Pacific basin have al- 
ready been discussed in other chapters. Thus the western island chain, 
including the Kurils, Japan, and the Ryukyus, will be excluded from the 
area to be covered in this chapter, as will also Indonesia and the Hawaiian 
Islands. The rest of the Pacific region will be considered here first as a unit, 
and then in terms of five areas — Oceania, the Philippines, Taiwan, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand — each of which will be treated separately. 

ISLANDS AND POWER SPHERES 

The eastern and northern portions of the Pacific have relatively few 
islands, and those which are present are generally small in size (Figure 
110). In contrast, the southwestern and western Pacific have a great num- 
ber and variety of islands, ranging in size from the continental land mass 
of Australia and the island of New Guinea down to those which comprise 
less than one acre. The islands of the southwestern Pacific are generally 
classified in three groups — Micronesia, including the Marshalls, Gilberts, 
Carolines, and Marianas in the west central Pacific; Melanesia to llie south, 
extending from New Guinea eastward to include the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, and Fiji; and Polynesia, comprising a triangular-shaped area 
extending from Hawaii south to include Easter Island and west to New 
Zealand. Australia and the Philippines are not included in these three 
groups, but some classifications place New Zealand within the limits of 
Polynesia. 

This tripartite division reflects the cultural difTerenccs among the is- 
land areas, but patterns of political control have not corresponded to those 
of ethnic characteristics. Most of the colonial powers have territories in 
two or more of the major divisions (Table 16). This complex distribution 
has hindered colonial development there, for the territories of a particular 
country arc often separated from one another both by great distances and 
by island areas belonging to some other power. 

Rimming the Pacific, or located within it, arc several important coun- 
tries — the United States, Canada, the Soviet Union, China, Japan, Indo- 
nesia, and Australia — as well as such other States as Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, and New Zealand. In addition, British and French interests arc 
represented in colonial territories there. The presence of many islands and 
peninsulas is important strategically, since certain areas because of their 
vicinal locations may be highly prized as military or political control centers. 
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Figure 110. The Pacific Basin. 
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Historically the Pacific basin has been characterized by the erection of 
“power spheres.” frequently centered on areas such as Guam. Truk. Okin- 
awa or Oahu. This distribution of power areas is particularly significant in 
the \vrht of Haushofer’s prediction that a future stiuL-jle for world power 

would"^ eventually take place within the Pacific basin. 

Most of the islands north of the equator are under United States con- 
trol From Hawaii an American supply line extends westward via Midway. 
Wake and Guam to United States bases in the Philippines and on Okin- 
awa This route also serves the United States trusteeship territories of tlic 
Mariana. Marshall, and Caroline islands. American power in the northern 
Pacific is further augmented by the presence of Alaska and the .Meutians 
near the northernmost point of the great circular-shaped Pacific basin. This 
power position, however, is limited by Soviet control of Siberia and the 
Kurils, possible “neutralism" in Japan, and the vulnerability of extended 

sea and air lanes. ^ 

South of the equator Britain, Australia. New Zealand, and France 

share in the control of most of the islands. Despite the unifying eflects of 
climate and the sea in the southern Pacific, diversity of control has repre- 
sented an important centrifugal force amon" the island aieas and has 
served to delay economic and social development (we also paee 384^. I he 
conflicting forces there are refiected by the political division of island groups, 
such as the Solomons; by politically divided individual islands, like New 
Guinea: and by the joint control of an island by two or more poweis. as 
in the case of the New Hebrides (Britain and France). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLITICAL PATTERN 

Six States have played active roles in the contest for control of teriiiorv 
in the Pacific: Spain, Britain, France, Germany. Japan, and the United 
Stales. In addition. .Australia and New Zealand have received island aieas 
since the start of the twentieth century, Russia owns the Cioinm.uKler 
(Komandorski) Islands in the northern Pacific, and Chile. Ecuador. Mex- 
ico, Colombia, and Costa Rica all control islands off their resijectise 
In the gradual establishment of sovereignty over the land aieas in the Pa- 
cific, two factors in particular stand out, first, the belated lecognition l)v 
most countries of the value of the Pacific areas and, second, the e\entual 
development of conflicting power inleiests in the region. 


Tfu’ Era of Spanish Dominance 


The first Euiojiean explorer to cross the Pacific was Magellan, 
expedition from Spain, who discovered the Philipjjines in 1:)21. 
four years later the Spanish established a permanent settlement 
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Table 16 


ISLANDS AND ISLAND GROUPS OF THE PACIFIC 



Area 
(sq. ml.) 

PopuloHon 

(generolly^ 

19id) 

Australia 

Possessions 

2,974,581 

10,227,000 

Papua _ • 

Territory of New Guinea (trusteeship 
territory; inch Northeast New Guinea, 
Bismark Archipelago, and northern 

90,540 

480,000 

Solomon Islands) ....... 

Nauru (trusteeship territory; joint ad- 
ministration with New Zealand and 

93,000 

, 1,376,000 

Great Britain) 

8 

4,300 

Norfolk Island 

13 

1,000 

New Zealand 

Possessions 

103,736 

2,375,000 

Cook Islands 

99 

18,000 

Niue 

100 

4,800 

Tokelau 

4 

2,000 

Philippines 

115,600 

1 

24,012,000 

Western Samoa 

British Possessions 

1,130 

1 

114,000 

Tonga 

269 

57,000 

British Solomon Islands 

11,500 

115,000 

Fiji 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands (inch PhocniN 

7,040 ‘ 

388,000 

and Line isls. and Ocean Island) . . 

369 

44,000 

Pitcairn Island 

Now Hebrides (condominium with 

2 

150 

France) 

French Posscs<vions 

New Caledonia and dependencies (inch 
Isle of Pines, Wallis Archipelago, and 
Loyalty, Futuna, Huon, Belep, Ches- 

5,700 

56,000 

teriicld, and ^Valpolc islands) . . . 

French Oceania (Society Isis. [incl. Ta- 
hiti), Marquesas Isis., Tubauai Isis., 

7,202 

72,000 

Clipperton Island) 

New Hebrides (condominium with 

1,544 

75,000 

Britain) 

United States Possessions 

5,700 

56,000 

Guam 

206 

67,000 

^Vake 

3 

400 

Midway 

2 

400 

Johnston 

n.a. 

50 

Howland, Jarvis, Baker 

American Samoa .... 

Canton and Endcrbur%' (condominium 

3 

n.a. 

76 

20,000 

with Great Britain) 

27 

300 
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Table 1 6— (Continued) 

ISLANDS AND ISLAND GROUPS OF THE PACIFIC 



Ar«o 
{\Q. mi.) 

PcDuloHon 

1 gcncrcity, 
1953) 

United States Possessions {Continued) 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(Mariana Isis., Marshall Isis., and 

685 

76.OO0 

Caroline Isis.) 

Bonin, X’olcano. and Marcus Island' 



(former Japanese bis. now under L .S. 

4(1 

210 

1 

adininisuadon) 

Chilean Possessions 

46 

600 

Easter Island 

Juan Fernande/ Islands 

70 

4^0 

San Felix and San .\inhrosio Islands . 


n.a. 

Sala y Gomez Island 

n.;i. 

n.a. 

Ecuadorian Possessions 

■J,04-» 

1 .400 

Galapagos Islands 

Costa Rican Possessions 

10 


Cocos Island 

n.a. 

Colombian Possessions 



Mulpclo Island 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Mexican Possc.ssions 

320 


Rcvilla Gigedo Islaiuls 

n.a. 

j ^ . ft 

Guadalupe Island 

102 

20 

Soviet Posscssiotts 

600 


Coiiunander ( K<Hnan<loi ski ) Isl.mds . . 

n..). 


Snurco: The Slatcsnian's Yenrhonk. 19Gl~62. od. S. II. Stt-inlwrR. by pi-nni^- 
siun of St. Martin's Press, Inc., and Macmillan & Co.. Ltd. 


Philippines, and in the foliowins century tliry also occupied the M.niana 
Islands, primarily to serve the sea laiie.s between Mexico and (he Pliilipi)inc 
Islands. Although Spain was the first power to win possession in the Pa- 
cific, it did little to follow up its early gains. Defeat in the Spani^h-.\nieri- 
can War at the end of the nineteenth century led Spain to sell the 
Philippines and cede Guam to the United States and to sell the lecently 
acquired Caroline and Mariana islands (excluding Guam) to Germany. 
Thus by 1900 Spain had disappeared entirely as a Pacific power. 


Britain's Territorial Expansion 

Britain’s early contacts in the Pacific were made largely bv pit. ties. 
The great era of British exploration and mapping in that ari'a did not come 
until the voyages of Captain Cook between 1768 and 1780. T he fiisi per- 
manent settlement in Australia was made in 1788 and in New Zealand in 
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1840, bvit it was only in the mid-nineteenth centun* that Britain beean to 
annex formally the Pacific islands. By this time the activities of whalers, 
missionaries, and traders, as well as the prospects of economic train from 
such products as sandalwood and copra, had interested sc\cral European 
governments in establishing sovereignty over Pacific island groups. Thus 
the British soon found themselves in competition with other powers, par- 
ticularly France and Germany. In 1874 Britain formally annexed Fiji, and 
eiehieen years later the Gilbert and Ellice islands. Other acquisitions fol- 
lowed. practically all of them to the south of the equator. 


French Cains in the Southern Pacific 

Fn'uch pirates and .'icKentuiers were also exploring this region during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The first formal French annexa- 
tion was the j)rotccioratc o\cr Tahiti in 1842. followed shortly by the 
ac(]uisiiinn of New Caledonia. As the sciamble for territories accelerated 
duriii'i the latter part of the 1800’s, Frcnch-British rivalry there became 
incieasingly strong. France annexed the remaining Society Islands and 
the Loyalty croup, but disputed sovereignty o\er the New’ Hebrides. King 
about 1.000 miles east of .Au'tralia. led to the establishment in 1887 of dual 
Frcnch-Bi itish control over this area. 


The Rise and Decline of German Control 

Gennanv came late to the Pacific, as it did also to central and southern 
•Africa. During the I880’s Germany annexed northeast New Guinea, the 
Bismarck .Ai cliijiclago. and the northernmost Solomons, and protectorates 
were established over the Marshall Islands and Nauru Island. At the end 
of the century Germany purchased from Spain the Caroline and Mariana 
islands and divided Samoa with the United Stales. 

By 1900 Germany had become an imjjortant power in the western Pa- 
cific. and the Geinians energetically sought to develop the economic wealth 
of their possessions. Following World \N'ar I, however, Germany’s Pacific 
povsessions were apportioned out as mandates. Japan receiving the ter- 
ritories north of the e(|uator. while Britain. .Australia, and New Zealand 
divided among themselves those islands which lav to the south of it. Thus 
CJeimanv. like Spain, wu'- eventually eliminated as a Pacific ])owcr. 


Japanese Power in the .\orfhern Pacific 

A filth country to establiNli control in the Pacific was Japan. Prior to 
W'orld War I the Japanese restricted their territorial interests primarily to 
the Kuril-Ryukyu- Taiwan chain, after which they turned westward to the 
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Asiatic mainland, with its lar?e population and potential resources. The 
only annexations by Japan cast of the homeland were the Bonin Mands 
(1875^ and the Volcano "roup (1891). At llic end of ^Vorld ^Var I. how- 
ever, Japan’s alliance with the Allies against Germany enabled Japan to 
occu’pv the German-held Marshall. Caroline, and Mariana island groups. 

Between the two world wars the economic development of most of the 
Pacific islands took precedence over military activities. About 80.000 Jap- 
anese emigrated to their mandated territories and built up exports of sugar, 
processed fish, and copra. In the mandated areas the administering powers 
were directed not to erect fortifications or military bases or to give mi!itar>' 
training to the inhabitants. In order to soothe Japanese objections to this 
provision, the United States agreed to reftain from increasing the fo.tifica- 
tions on its own islands west of Hawaii. The Japanese SMbsec,ucntlv lefused 
to let foreigners visit their mandated islands, but despite allocations lliat 
they violated their mandate obligations and armed Truk and other bases, 
it has been pointed out* that there was no evidence of Japanese defense 
preparations at least until 19:J8. tluee years after Japan left the League of 
Nations. At the end of World War II defeated Japan was foiced to sur- 
render all its hokiin-.’s in Micionesia as well as its control of Taiwan: how- 
ever. no p.Mnuinem disposition of the Bonin-\’olcano islands was decided 

upon (see page 380). 


Vnilod States Inlere.sl.s In the Pacific 

The United States was one of the last powers to accpiiic territory in 
the Pacific. Prior to the end of the nineteenth century the countiv wa^ |irc- 
occupied with cheap land within its own boundaries and with its rapiilly 
expanding econoinv. Huring the 1830’s the United States annouTiced its 
sovereignly over certain islands along the ccpiator fsuch as Baker. Howland, 
and Jarvis) and Johnston Island, southwest of the Hawaiian gioup. in order 
to develop their guano deposits. Midway was acquired in 1807 in the inter- 
ests of whaling ships operating in the mid-Pacific. The major American 
annexations in the Pacific did not take place, however, until 1898-99. when 
Hawaii was anne.xed upon petition of tlie Hawaiian government, the Philip- 
pines and Guam wcie recei\ed fiom Spain, eastern Samoa was acquired, 
and sovereignty was established over the previously unclaimed island of 
Wake. These ac(|uisitions reflected the growing interests of the United 
Slates in the Pacific area. 

During the period between 1900 and 1941 the United States made 
relatively few changes in the administration of its Pacific possessions, ex- 
cept for the granting of commonwealth status to the Philippines in 1936 


‘Karl J. Pclzcr, “Microuc-sio-A Cliuiitfina Frontier," World Politics, II (1050), 251-07. 
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as a first step toward independence. At the end of World War II. however, 
the United States was designated administering power over the trusteeship 
territories of the Marshall, Caroline, and Mariana islands (again excluding 
Guam) . Most of the Japanese who formerly inhabited these areas have since 
returned to Japan. 

In the charter of the newly formed United Nations several changes 
were made with respect to the former League mandates, now known as 
United Nations trusteeship territories. Instead of the old assumption that 
independence was the ultimate goal for all dependent areas, the charter 
spoke of “progressive development towards self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circumstances of each territoiy.” 
This apparent recognition that in some areas independence might not be a 
practical goal was written into the charter over the protests of ardent “self- 
determinists,” to whom independence was a natural law of political progress. 

Another important difference between the United Nations Charter and 
the former League Covenant with respect to dependent areas was the article 
which peiTnittcd the designation of all or part of a trusteeship territory as 
a “strategic area,” which could be fortified and in which the natives could 
receise military training. The administering power may at any time tem- 
porarily suspend United Nations supervision of a strategic area for security 
reasons. This privilege, if misused, could establish a dangerous precedent, 
for no limits arc placed on area or length of time involved in the suspension. 
Since 1947 the United States has maintained fortifications on such trustee- 
ship islands as Saipan and Tinian and has evacuated natives from several of 
the Marsiiall Islands in order to conduct atomic experiments in that area. 

One territorial problem involving the United States which has re- 
mained unsettled is that of the sovereignty over the former Japanese-con- 
trolled Bonin and \ olcano islands, lying abo»it 600 miles to the southeast 
uf Japan. With their combined population of about 200 and the air and 
naval base at Iwo Jima, these islands have been administered by the United 
States since 1945. There would seem to be some logic in designating them 
as a United Nations strategic trusteeship territoiy, with the United States 
as sole administering authority. Such a move was implied in the Japanese 
Peace Ti’caty and might place the United States in a better diplomatic 
position than is at present possible under the conditions of indefinite occupa- 
tion. 

The strategic importance of the Pacific islands has ob\ iousIy become 
a factor of great significance to the United States and its allies, frequently 
outweighing considerations of economic development of the island areas or 
of the national aspirations of the indigenous peoples. ^lanv of the wartime 
bases have been abandoned or put on a reserve basis, but in maintaining 
its supply lines from west coast ports to South Korea. Japan, and the 
Philijjjiincs, the United States continues to man its defense installations, 
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air bases, and repair and supply depots at key points (such as the Guam- 
Tinian-Saipan complex) in the tremendous area which lies west of Hawaii. 


Other Territorial Relationships 

Several Latin American states gained possessions in the Pacific during 
the nineteenth centui'y. In 1837 Ecuador occupied the Galapatjos Islands, 
which straddle the equator some 600 miles west of Ecuador itself. Chile. 
Costa Rica, and Mexico also acquired sovereignty over various deep-sea 
islands and island groups lying within about 600 miles of the Latin Ameii- 
can coast. In addition, since 1888 Chile has controlled Eastci Island, 2,200 

miles west of the Chilean mainland. 

In the northern Pacific Russian explorers and fishennen were active 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and Russia conti oiled the 
Pribilof Islands until 1867, when they were included in the sale of Alaska 
to the United States. The Russians still maintain sovereignty, however, 
over the Commander (Komandorski) Islands, which lie 200 miles west of 
the Aleutians and about 150 miles from the Kamchatka Peninsula. 

On July 4, 1946. the Philippines became independent, and within a 
few months the Philippine government had signed a ninety-nine-ycar agree- 
ment with the United States providing for American use of army, navy, 
and air bases in the islands (for further details of Philippine independence 
see page 590). Together with Japan and Okinawa, the Philippines repre- 
sent the western anchor of the United States Pacific detensc netwoik. 


OCEANIA 


The term Oceania^ here includes the islands of Micronesia. Melanesia, 
and Polynesia. It measures about 6,000 miles from north to south and o\ei 
7,000 miles from west to east. Within this enormous region the total land 
area amounts to only about 383.000 square miles, of which the island of 
New Guinea alone accojints for over 300.000 square miles. Among the other 
larger islands arc New Britain, New Caledonia. New Ireland, Bougainv ille. 
and Guadalcanal; they and the rest of those over 1.000 square miles in aiea 
lie relatively close to the .Australian mainland. These islands are continental 
in character, in that they arc composed of rock types similar to those on 
continents themselves. 

Many of the islands of the Pacific are “deep-sea” or “oceanic.” rather 
than continental. These islands are generally smaller and may be subdivided 
into two principal types — “high” islands, which arc of Nolcanic origin, and 
“low” islands, composed of coral. This difference is renectecl in amounts of 
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rainfall, availability of drinking water, and soil types. In the trade-wind 
belts to the north and south of the equator, the high islands are often able 
to intercept the rain-bearing winds, so the precipitation falls on the wind- 
ward side of the island; many of the coral islands, however, receive little 
precipitation. The volcanic soils of the high islands are frequently of much 
greater fertility than those of the coral islands. 

Population 

The total population of Oceania is about 4 million, concentrated 
largely in Fiji (388.000), and Now Guinea (about 2.700,000, including 
West, formerly Netherlands. New Guinea). There arc less than one million 
persons in the remainder of Oceania. 

Most of the nonnati\c peoples in Oceania arc located in the Fijis 
(about 191,000 Indians). Rates of annual population increase are generally 
high: Guam, 49 per thousand; Fiji. 33 per thousand; the Cook Islands, 28 
per thousand. But dense concentrations occur only in relatively few areas, 
•^uch as parts of the Gilbert. Ellice, and Tonga groups. On the Ellice Is- 
lands. for e.xample, over 4.700 persons live on a total of 9.6 square miles of 
land. 'I'he transfer of native peoples from densely crowded islands to other 
areas has been a feature of colonial administration in the Pacific. Large 
amounts of potentially arable land remain iinutilized. and even on much of 
the aiea now in crops considerably higher yields could be realized \\ith im- 
proved farming techniques. 

Warren S. 3'hom|json has estimated that there were some three and a 
half million people in Oceania before the white man arrived, and that 
contact between ilie whites and the natives was “a major population ca- 
tastrophe to most of these people. In addition to the direct attempt to use 
the natives for plantation work (probably a minor factor), the white man 
brought whiskey, tuberculosis, syphilis, and clothes, all of which were deadly 
to people not accustomed to them. But. above all, he broke up the tra- 
ditional modes of tribal life, and thus robbed the natives of their most 
precious social heritage.”-^ Since 1900 the population of most Pacific islands 
has been steadily growing through natural increase, although in some areas, 
particularly in Polynesia, it is probably still declining. 

F.conuiny 

Large-scale economic development has taken place only in the Fiji 
islands. Power resources (except some water power) are virtually nonexist- 
ent in Oceania, and only in tlie Fijis is there extensive plantation agricul- 


' WVirroii S. ThompNon» Population and Peace in (he Pacific (Clncaso: University of Chicago 
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turc. Su^ar. £;old. copra, coconut oil, and bananas head (he li't of Fijian 
exports. New Caledonia, with its copra and cofTee. as well as its nickel and 
chronic wealth, and New Guinea, with its gold and coconuts, aic other 
exporting regions in Oceania. 

Copra and other coconut pioducts. sugar, and bananas arc the piin- 
cipal products exported from tlie otlicr areas of Oc(*ania. I ahiti and Naum 
Island also have phosphate, which is \'aluable as a feiiilizci. .\\eia”e jici 
capita incomes arc low throughout (lie islands, and in mo'-t areas there aic 
shortages of funds and trained personnel for schools. ho>[>itals. and other 
social services. The small areas and populations on most of the islands and 
the lack of valuable icsources have largely been responsible for the shortage 
of investment capital. In many parts of Oceania, as in .-Vfiica. the native 
culture was supplanted by that of the white man during the nineleenth 
century, but the net cflect has lieen to create a new way of life in wliich 
many of the basic wants cannot be satisfied. Lacking many of the resources 
of Africa, Oceania faces a difficult economic future in a competitive eco- 
nomic world. 


Political Features 

Most of the islands of Oceania are colonies, although a few. such ns 
the eastern Solomons, have a protectorate status. The 'longa Mauds are 
an independent kingdom; a imiMue political situation exists there, for tlie 
Tongans, although independent, have vnluntaiily Imned over foreign le- 
lations. defense, and finance to the British governmenl foi atiniinivtraiion. 
On January 1, 1902. New Zealand ended its trusteeship over Western 
Samoa, and that aira became independent (see below), 'iheie aie still 
irustcesliip tciiilories divided anuing the United Stales. Britain. .Australia, 
and New Zealand. 'I'he rise of .Australia and New Zealand as imjion.ml 
colonial powers in the south Pacific has been occasioned not only !>v the 
assignment to them in 1919 of League mandates— now trusieeshijj ter- 
ritories but also bv tlie transfei of various British territories to iheir ad- 

ministration since the start of the twentieth century. 

Because of the small and scattered populations and the poor economic 
potentials througliout most of Oceania, the dependent nieas have not been 
in strong positions to bring pressures on far-off capitals for gieater self-rule. 
Except for the transfer of colonial territories from one nation (o another, 
there have been few changes in the political status of the Oceani.i islands 
(except for Western Samoa) since they first became dejiendent areas. Lven 
though from an economic point of view complete indeiienclence may be 
impractical for many areas, tliere is room for greater measure t)l autonomy 
and of cooperation among tlu‘ island peoples. 

Western Samoa consists of two large islands (Manono and Apolima), 
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two small islands, and several islets. Its total area is 1,130 square miles and 
the 1962 population was approximately 114,000. The rate of population in- 
crease is high (an estimated 60 per cent rise in the coming fifteen years) ; 
about 6,000 of the people are Europeans, the rest Samoans. Apia, the 
capital of Western Samoa, is the only town of any size in the new State. 
Most of the people are scattered in small villages and continue to live within 
a traditional social system based on the aiga, or extended family group. The 
village communities are largely self-sufficient in essential commodities. 
Copra, cocoa, and bananas are the major exports of the country, the bulk 
of these going to New Zealand. All three commodities are very sensitive 
to price fluctuations. In 1960-61 ^Vcstcrn Samoa experienced considerable 
economic difficulty when the prices for copra and cocoa dropped substan- 
tially and a severe stoim caused a decline in the export of bananas. 

In Western Samoa may be seen several of the potential problems of 
independence for the mid-Pacific islands. Although the countiy can now 
produce most of its own food (particularly taro, yams, and manioc), the 
future years may bring both a substantial increase in population and de- 
mands bv the Samoans for more consumer goods. Lacking minerals or 
power fuels. Western Samoa will be hard put to it to acquire the necessary 
capital for imports without large-scale aid from either New Zealand or the 
United States. Independence for \Vcstcrn Samoa raises the question of the 
future of Eastern Samoa, a group of islands totaling 76 square miles in area 
with a 1960 population of 20.000. Parts of the territory have been governed 

c t es since 1899; Pago Pago, the capital, has the only good 
harbor for large vessels in Samoa, The American government has made no 
preparations for independence in Eastern Samoa; eventually the Samoans 
there may press for inclusion ^\•ith ^Vestern Samoa — a move which because 
of Pago Pago’s commercial importance, might have a sound economic 
basis. 

Combining certain island groups belonging to the same governing 
power into a federation is a future possibility, particularly among such 
groups as the British-controlled Gilbert. Ellice, Fiji, and Solomon Islands. 
Alicady a move has been made toward cooperation on the economic and 
social levels by the creation of a South Pacific Commission, comprising 
Britain. France, the Xethci lands, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States, whose function is to provide a regional basis for the betterment of 
economic, educational, and health conditions in the islands south of the 
equator and the Gilbert Islands to the north. 

One potential area of conflict is the Fiji Islands, whose population of 
388,000 includes 162.000 Fijians and 191.000 Indians. The latter arc de- 
scendants of indentured laborers brought in between 1879 and 1916 to 
work on the sugar plantations. The Indians were found to work considerably 
harder than the Fijians and ultimately came to produce practically the 
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entire su^ar crop, the major export commodity of tJie islands. The Fijians 
still own most of the arable land, leasing parcels of it to the Indians. In 
recent years the Indians have been atritatin^ for the right to own land, or 
to lease it under long-term acreements. They resent the easygoing ways of 
the Fijians, who are protected by a semiautonomous government depart- 
ment which has jurisdiction over the Fijian population, as well as by con- 
siderable economic aid from the Biitish. The Indians, who m,akc up a bare 
majority of the population, desire economic and political advancement. T lie 
Fijians, on the other hand, have little interc'st in independence, preferring 
instead that conditions remain as they are. ^Vith these complex conditions 
the Fijis face what may in time become a difficult political future. 

It is, of course, impossible to maintain static political conditions in- 
definitely, c\’cn among the scattered peoples of the Pacific. Any isolation 
which these people possessed in past decades has been shattered by the in- 
crease in world-wide conununications. the impact of \Vorld ^\ar II. and 
postwar efforts for militaiy security. Increased demands for economic and 
political advancement cannot be ignored, particularly in the light of )>ossible 
Communist influence among discontented peoples of this strategic non- 
Communist area. Countries contiolling dependent areas in the Pacific will 
be forced to balance the economic limitations of these regions against the 
political ambitions of the indigenous peoples, for any land area, no matter 
how insignificant it may seem, may have strategic importance in this ocean 
basin. 

The Trust Territories of the United States. Since World ^Var II the 
United States has been faced with the problem of the political and eco- 
nomic future of the islands of the north Pacific which weie ceded by Japan 
and turned over as trusteeshij) territories to the United Nations. I he islands 
include the Carolines and Maislialls, and all of the Marianas except Guam, 
which belonged to the United States prior to the war. They spread over 
3 million scjuarc miles of ocean and measure 4.000 miles from east to west. 
There arc over 2,000 islands and islets. 61 of which are inhabited. T he total 
area is 687 scjuarc miles, and the poptilation in 1960 was 75,000. The jjopu- 
lation increase amounts to close to 4 per cent per year. 

The trust islands have generally had little economic advancement since 
1945; in fact the average standard of living is probably lower than it w.is 
under the Japanese when copra prices were higher. In an effort to avoid 
“exploitation” of the natives the United States has prohibited private foreign 
investment, including investment by United States citizens, thus kii'ping 
down development of new industries. Fishing, handicrafts, and cojira are 
the economic mainstays of the islands; the United States government i)io- 
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vides an annual subsidy of approximately $6 million — an extremely small 
sum, considering the volume of foreign aid sent to other parts of the world. 
In the spring of 1962 there were reports that the government would open 
the area to carefully selected American investment, one of the first being a 
commercial fishery’ and freezing plant operation. 

The trust territories are under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Department of the Interior, except for the northern Marianas (with the ex- 
ception of the island of Rota), which are administered by the Department 
of the Navy. This division of authority has been sharply critieized by the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council. Although many observers are of the 
opinion that the trust territory should be treated as a single unit, there arc 
centrifugal forces not only of distance, but also of language (there arc nine 
major indigenous languages) and of island “parochialism.” Herold ^Viens 
has wi itten. 

Island loyalties have a restricted range which complicates the 
task of building an administration staffed by Micronesians and 
greatly limits the rate of progress toward self-go\crnnient beyond a 
local lc\cl. . . . What is not yet widely realized among the Micro- 
nesians is the necessity for pooled effort by all the islands if the 
Micronesians arc to achieve a more viable economy and the goals 
that most of them would like to see accomplished for their various 
communities. On the other hand, it may be that some see as un- 
realistic the eflort to accomplish such goals without the subsidiza- 
tion by the superior resources of a major j)owcr and prefer to 
remain subsidized wards of a trustee power."* 

The United Stales government has done little to ad\’ance the people of 
the trust territory toward self-rule. It is fell that the Micronesians must 
first attain local self-government, after which self-government at higher levels 

an .American offiicial testified before the United 
Nations that it would be fi\c vears before an elected tei'ritorial legislature 
could be set up and at least another five years before the territory could 
tully manage its o\vn affairs. After this, complete independence might then 
be attained. But in vlc\v of events in .'several of the African territories it 
is difficult to imagine that the final decision on independence can be de- 
layed until 1970. Since the status of the former Ruanda-Urundi has been 
settled, northeastern New Guinea and Nauru Island® will remain the only 
other United Nations trusteeship territories. 


■ Fiicitic hloud Bastions of the L'nilcd States (Princeton: D. Van Naslrand Company, 1962), 
PI>. 108-9. 

uroblom of Xauni IsLinil 1$ complicated by the fact that its phosphate deposits (almost 
the only resource) arc facing exhaustion and its infertile soil can scarcely bo cultivated. In 1961 
the Anstraiian ko'*** nun on I ollcrcd to take in the islajid's 2.500 inhabitants and re.settic Uiem, but 
political loaders there would prefer that some other Pacific island be turned over to them for 
soflloiuont. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 

As a voiinc, democratic State at the cd< 4 c of the turbulent east Asian 
area, the Philippine Islands have come to represent sornethinsi of a piov- 
im^ ground for Western political, economic, and social philosophies in 
the Far East. In many respects the area is a transition zone between East 
and West in the Pacific. A majority of the Filipinos arc descendants of 
earlv settlers who came to the islands from .Asia: there arc significant strains 
of Chinese and Japanese blood among the Philippine population, although 
the Malay racial strain predominates throughout the islands. On the other 
hand, the Philippines are the only preponderantlv Christianized country in 
the Far East; over 80 per cent of the people are Roman Catholic, a pre- 
dominantly Western religion. Despite economic and cultural ties with other 
parts of eastern Asia, the Philippines have not been strongly afTcctcd by 
the political forces which have swept across that area in recent decades. The 
country fought bitterly against Japanese proposals in the lOaO’s for the 
creation of an East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere and was the only colonial 
area in World War II that throughout the enemy occupation continued 
unanimously to support the fonner colonial power. Tlie government con- 
cluded a mutual assistance pact with the United States afte*i World War II 
and look an active part in the defense of South Korea against C ommunist 
aggression. As a result, the future stability and progress of the country are 
of great importance to the contest of ideologies in this part of the world. 


Physical Elements 

The Republic of the Philippines consists of over 7.000 islands, of which 
the two major ones (Luzon and Mindanao) are each over aO.OOO square 
miles in area, while nine others each encompass more than 1.000 square 
miles. The total area of the Philippines is approximately 115.600 square 
miles. 


'I’hc strategic location of the Philippines exposes the countia' to the 
powerful political forces operating in the Far East. Two hundred and 
twenty miles to the north of Luzon is Taiwan, a key aiea in the struggle 
for the containment of Chinese communism. .Approximately 300 miles to 
the northwest of Luzon is the Chinese mainland, where the new Communist 


experiment is under way. Vietnam lies to the west. Indonesia to the south, 
and Japan to the northeast — all of these areas within a thousand miles of 


tlic Philippines. 

Although there is great diveisily of svirface configuration on the islands, 
ihcieby tending to isolate various groups from one another, the sea, as in 
Japan and Indonesia, acts as a unifying element. The j)rincipal lowland 
areas arc on central Luzon and in parts of Mindanao. Rail and load fa- 
cilities arc not particularly well developed ihroiighoul most of the country, 
and population clusters arc gencially separated from one another by up- 
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land regions. The result has been a tendency for strong divisive forces to 
develop in various sectors of the country. 

The Philippines are well supplied with natural resources, including 
iron ore, chromite, manganese, gold, and hydroelectric power potential, as 
well as small amounts of coal. In addition, there is timber and considerable 
agricultural land amounting to about one-quarter of the total area of the 
Philippines. The utilization of mineral and power resources, however, has 
not been extensive in the islands, and as a result the average per capita 
income has continued to be low. 

Population 

The total population of the Philippines is approximately 28 million. 
Most of the Filipinos are united religiously, although not linguistically. 
About 8 million persons can speak English, and some 300,000 still use 
Spanish. Among the rest of the population there are 87 native dialects all 
belonging to the Malay linguistic family, of which 8 are of major impor- 
tance. In 1946 Tagalog was made the official language of the countr>’, and 
its use is gradually growing. 

The two major minority groups arc the Chinese and the Moros. The 
largely urban pure Chinese number about 300,000, and like other overseas 
Chinese they maintain a closely knit unity among themselves. They repre- 
sent a powerful minority in the State because of their widespread business 
and commercial interests. In addition to this group there are about 1 mil- 
lion Chinese mestizos. .A second major minority group arc the 300,000 
Moros, inhabiting the southern areas, who have resisted attempts by gov- 
ernment authorities — Spanish. American, and now' native Filipino — to in- 
tegrate them within the jjolitical and economic life of the countr>’. Moslem 
in faith, they ha\c contributed little to economic and political development 
in the Philippines, and only within the past few years, through education 
and resettlement jjiograms, are they beginning to be assimilated. 

The settlement pattern is a widely scattered one, with about 35 per cent 
of the people living on Luzon. Manila, with over a million and a quarter 
people, is by far the largest city. Quezon City, adjoining Manila on the 
northeast, has been the official capital since 1948, but most governmental 
activities are still carried on in Manila. The islands of Cebu, Mindanao, 
Panay, and Negros also have cities ranging from 40,000 to 100,000 in 
population, but none of these is a serious contender with Manila for power. 

Economic Development 

With their various resources, the Philippines possess the basis for a 
sound economic structure. Although parts of the State have high concen- 
trations of people, the average population density is not great (in contrast 
^vith some other areas of eastern Asia), and there are opportunities to in- 
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crease the production of both foodstuffs for domestic use and cash crops for 
export. Despite these advantages, however, the economic structure of the 
country is not yet strong. A small landowning group controls most of the 
agricultural areas, and much of the commerce and industr>' is in the hands 
of the Chinese. As is true in many other areas of changing political status, 
investments of outside capital (particularly American) were not heavy in 
the Philippines after the mid-1930’s, and as a result the expansion of in- 
dustries, mining, transportation facilities, and power installations was some- 
what curtailed in the years preceding ^Vorld War II. 

About three-quarters of the foreign exchange is earned by the export of 
agricultural products, particularly copra, abaca, and sugar. Philippine agii- 
culture is generallv characterized by low yields per acre; as yet the country 
docs not faro the tremendous population pressures existing in China, 
Taiwan, and other areas. In 19.")5 the Philippine Congress passed a Land 
Reform Act designed to break up the large estates and carry out necessary- 
agricultural reforms, but relatively little has been done to enforce the pro- 
visions of the law. With low-quality coal and no petroleum the Philippines 
arc hampered in any major industrial build-up. Nevertheless, because of 
their agriculture, forestry, and fishing potentials and the economic develop- 
ment of the islands in the preindependence years, they arc in a bettei eco- 
nomic position than most of their east Asian neighbors. The average per 
capita income was third highest in the east Asian area in 1961, surpassed 
only by Japan and Malaya. 

Economic relations between the Philippines and the United States be- 
came a matter of concern at the time of Philippine independence, since 
continued economic instability in the new country might eventually have 
endangered its democratic form of government. The Philippine Trade .-\ct 
of 1946 provided for the entry duty-free of Philippine products to the 
United States for a period of eight years after indi'pendence. to be followed 
by gradually increasing tariffs, until by 1974 the full duty is to be assessed 
on Philippine imports. In the same year the United States Congres> ap- 
propriated $.')20 million for rehabilitation in the Philippines. As fuiiher 
aid to the new covintry’s economy, the United States agreed in 19.30 to pio- 
vidc an additional $230 million to be used for such purposes as hvdio- 
elcctric power development and agrarian reform. If tlie .‘\mcric.iii poliev 
of assistance to the Philippines during their difficult peiiod of adju'-tnu-nt 
to independence were applied to other newly created States, it could be of 
great importance in stabilizing governments based on pt^pulat lepieseiiia- 
tion. 


Political Aspects 

The establishment of a commonwealth status for the Philippines in 
1936 has already been noted. The Japanese occupied the area at the end 
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of 1941, and for three years the islands were under enemy occupation. After 
the country was liberated from the Japanese, the Philippines resumed their 
preparations for independence, and within ten months of Japan’s final 
surrender to the Allies the United States terminated its political control. 
.Although by this action the United States government fulfilled its pledge for 
a ten-year period of commonwealth status for the area, political and eco- 
nomic development among the Filipinos has been impossible during the 
war years. The economy of the country' had been completely disrupted 
(total war damage was estimated at about $8 billion), and by mid-1946 the 
physical destruction and dislocation of production and exports had only 
ix\gun to be repaired. Subsequently, the Philippines began its independence 
in the face of major difficulties. 

.Although no part of the Philippines attempted to secede from Manila’s 
control after World ^Var II, the government faced serious trouble from 
Communist-led guerrillas, the so-called Hukbalahaps. or Huks, who operated 
in the mountains of Luzon and on Mindoro Island to the south. Their 
acts of terrorism hindered economic revival and forced the government to 
spend a large portion of its revenue in conducting military actions against 
them. For a lime the Huks virtually conliolled a number of areas, some 
of them but a few miles fiom Manila. Originally the Hukbalahaps had 
been formed as a guenilla force against tlie Japanese, but during the eaily 
postwar period they managed to win popular support, particularly among 
the landless peasants of Luzon, because of their propaganda against out- 
dated laws of land ownership and the depressed level of the Philippine 
economy. In addition to military action against the Huks, the Philippine 
government carried out extensive rcselllement programs among the land- 
less, mov ing many thousands of farm families to unused land on the island 
of Mindanao. Eventually these measures, together with a strengthening 
of the Philippine economy, succeeded in virtually eliminating the Huk 
menace. 

Since indepencloncc the Philippine government has liad difficulties with 
jjolitical corruption and mismanagement — practices all too common in new 
democraciev. vet ones which lend to be magnified in a conntrv which is in 

4 \ 4 

a sense a “showcase” of democracy in eastern .Asia. Such practices also 
have hindered the economic and social development of the area. .Although 
the United States continues to maintain military bases in the Pliilippincs 
under tlie terms of th(' 1947 ninety-ninc-ycar arrangement, there arc stiong 
elements in the country favoring “neutralist” policies for the country. Like 
japan and Taiwan, the Philippines fomi a part of the outer arc of 
non-( Communist, \Vcstern-oriented countries facing the Communist main- 
land of .Asia. Thus the ties of the Philippines arc with tlie other countries 
of tliis arc, with southeast Asia, and across the Pacific with the United 
States. 
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TAIWAN 

Tlic island of Taiwan^ is a major objective of the expandim;: power 
drive of Communist China. It symboli/es the unfulfilled task of extemhn” 
Pekiiv.'’s control over all Chinese territory, and as such it also rei>rcsents 
a rallyini- point for tlie opposition to Communist rule, both within and 
without China itself. Taiwan is also a base for United Slates air and naval 
power just olT the Chinese coast; in this respect it constitutes a source ol 
danger to the mainland, for the conflict of Chinese and American interests 
in the Far East has more than once since 1949 led to polentiallv « splosi\e 
situations. Finally, Taiwan, like the Philippines, is somethin- of a Mtow- 
case” in eastern Asia, inasmuch as a substantial increase in the si.nul.nd 
of living there would suggest to other Asiatic peoples the advantag. s of a 

Wcslcrn-oricntcd political and economic system. 

Taiwan has an area of about 13,900 square miles and a population osii- 
mated at over 11 million, including over 1 million refvigees from C-hina. 
Over three-quarters of the island is mountainous, and the inacces-li)ilitv ol 
some of the upland areas is pointed up by the fact that there are some 100.- 
000 aborigines who continue to live in an uncivilized state in the mountains. 
There is a wide variety of minerals, but none exists in large tiuantnies 
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Power resources include a large hydroelectric potential, as well as some coal 
and a small amount of petroleum. 

Taiwan, like southern China, has a moist, subtropical climate, except 
in the higher parts of the mountains. Approximately one-quarter of the land 
is arable, and most of this is intensively cultivated. The island has been im- 
portant for the export of agricultural goods, particularly rice and sugar, as 
well as fruits, camphor, and tea. Since most of the arable land is already in 
agriculture, Taiwan faces a difficult future with respect to its food supply, 
if its population continues to increase. The island has the basis to expand 
its light industries, providing that foreign capital is made available. The 
United States since 1949 has advanced well over $I billion to the area, and 
as a result there have been important developments in the economic and 
social structure. Nevertheless, Taiwan, as a separate political unit, has 
definite limitations to its economic development, while less than 100 miles 
away China possesses a large potential for expanding its economic strength. 

The population of Taiwan is predominantly Chinese, since the island 
was under Chinese control from the late seventeenth centurv to 1895, when 
Japan acquired it. Taipei, in the northern part of the island, is the capital 
and leading city. Transportation routes through the settled western parts of 
Taiwan are well de\eIoped, and there is little basis for the growth of strong 
di\'isi\'o forces there, except possibly between the indigenous Taiwanese 
population and the Chinese, most of whom came to the island after AVorld 
^Var II and maintain political, economic, and military’ control there. The 
Japanese developed Taiwan into a major military base, guarding the Chi- 
nese coast and posing a threat to the Philippines. Later it became a key 
area amid the Cold \Var tensions in the Far East. 

In June, 19.^0, at the time of the North Korean attack on South Korea, 
the Picsident of the United States ordered the United States Ses'enth Fleet 
to the Taiwan Strait to protect the island against Communist inx'asion. and 
since that time Tai^van and the Pescadores, which arc about 30 miles west 
of Taiwan in the Strait, have remained under United States protection. The 
Pescadores are a group of flat, windswept islands which he 110 miles from 
Amoy on the Chinese mainland, and which have been fortified to scive as 
ad\'ancc ba.ses for tlic defense of Taiwan. With a population of o\'cr 80.000 
ciowded on less than 78 square miles of land, the islands must depend on 
Taiwan for over two-thirds of their food supply. 

The existence of tw'o Cliincsc governments, each one committed to the 
oveithtow of the other, represents an extremiy unstable political situation, 
for neither government has been willing to accept an indefinite continuation 
of the status quo in this area. The Nationalists have sought to win the 
loyalty of the overseas Chinese (including over 2 million in Hong Kong), of 
the local people on Taiwan, and of anti-Communist groups within China 
itself. Taiwan s principal hope of providing an alternative to communism 
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would seem to depend on the creation of a truly democratic "overnment 
{with an end to the abuse of civil liberties) and a sound economic pro- 
gram. Chiang Kai-shek’s administration, however, has failed to win any- 
thing approaching univei'sal support, because of its pre-1949 autocratic 
nature and the many holdovers in the present regime and because of the 
obvious impossibility, without strong American backing, of a Nationalist 
reconquest of the mainland. 

The essential question for all Chinese, mainland as well as over- 
seas, whose illusions of the “New Democracy” have been shattered 
bv the harsh realities of Communist mle. is whether Fonnosa holds 
any promise for the future of their race. It is already appaient 
that the determining factor will be, not the international leeal 
status of Formosa and its Chinese Nationalist Government, but the 
opportunity available on the island for ordinary Chinese to express 
and realize their hopes. The first need of the Chinese today is for 
an acceptable ideal that offers a demonstrable alternative to their 
present inadeejuate experience.® 


The Offshore Islands 

In addition to Taiwan and the Pescadores, the Nationalists also re- 
tained control of some thirty-five smaller islands immediately off the China 
coast, stretching about 300 miles from the Amoy area north to the vicinity 
of Hangchow, south of Shanghai (Figure 111). Quemoy, guarding the en- 
trance to the port of Amoy, is but five miles from the Chinese mainland and 
120 miles from Taiwan, while Matsu, off Foochow, is 105 miles from 
Taiwan. The offshore islands have served the Nationalists as points of con- 
tact with loyalist groups on the mainland and as bases for local attacks on 
China proper. More important, perhaps, they represent areas under enemy 
control adjoining the coast of Mainland China. 

In 19.54 the Communists began heavy shelling of Quemoy Islaml; this 
was followed by the conclusion of a mutual security pact between the 
United States and the Nationalist government pledging American protection 
of Taiwan and the Pescadores. In 1955 the Nationalists abandoneil the 
Yikian, Tachen, and Nanchi islands to the Communists, but continued to 
hold Quemoy and Matsu. That same year Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent of the United States to use American armed forces “as he deems 
necessary for the specific purpose of securing and protecting Formosa and 
the Pescadores,” as well as “related positions and territories now in friendly 
hands.” This so-called Formosa Resolution does not mention Quemoy and 
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Matsu specifically, leaving to the discretion of the President whether an 
attack on these islands would constitute a sufficient threat to Taiwan and 
the Pescadores to justify the use of force in protecting the offshore islands. 
The Nationalist Chinese have considerable numbers of troops on the two 
islands, and the Taiwan Strait is patrolled by units of the American Seventh 
Fleet against a possible invasion from Communist China toward Formosa 
or the Pescadores. Thus American power (in cooperation with that of Na- 
tionalist China) extends to the ver>’ shores of Communist China. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia is the world’s only politically unified continent. The great dis- 
tances separating it from Europe resulted in its late settlement by Europeans, 
and this isolation has contributed to the rclati\cly stable political conditions 
which ha\'c existed there since the entire area became politically organized. 
With an average population density of only three persons per square mile, 
however. Australia stands as a tempting prize to the nearby densely crowded 
countries of southeastern and eastern Asia. The existence of this e.xtremely 
pronounced population differential is a potential danger to the Australians. 
In 1942 the Japanese military drive southward was halted in the New 
Guinea mountains, about 300 miles from the .-Vustralian mainland, and in 
the Solomon Islands and Coral Sea to the northeast. 

Physical Elements 

The continent consists of three parts: the eastern highlands, the cen- 
tial low lands, and the western plateau area. There is a narrow, well-watered 
coastal plain bet\\ecn the eastern highlands and the Pacific, and a coastal 
plain also lies between the western plateau and the Indian Ocean. The 
central lowland is a scmiaiid region, but along the northern coast of the 
continent there is heavy rainfall because of the monsoon {Figure 112). The 
western plateau, comprising about half the territory of .Xustralia. is a dry. 
sparsely inhabited region, except in the northernmost portions and in the 
southwest, where there is seasonal rainfall around Perth. 

Distance and the drv aieas separating many of the population centers 
fioin one another ha\e represented important centrifugal forces in Aus- 
tralia’s development. Not until 1901 were the \arious early colonies brought 
together into a federation. Regional differences, particularly between the 
western and eastern population centers, iiavc since that time continued to 
be significant. 

.Australia is well supplied with resources, including gold, coal, iron ore, 
lead, zinc, silver, and bauxite. Recent discoveries of petroleum reserves 
suggest that the country may soon become self-sufficient in this resource. 
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Figure 112. Australia: Precipitation and 
Population Patterns. North»’rn Australia, 
although receiving considerable prccipi- 
lation. has few inliahilanls because i»f the 
tropical conditions which exist there. 


Although over 85 per cent of the island has an average annual rainfall of 
loss than thirty inches, there is hydroelectric power potential in the eastern 
highlands, and Australia has a tremendous artesian basin in the northeast 
which can be used for watering stock. In addition, the Mmiay and other 
rivers have been tapped for irrigation. Only about 1 per cent of .Australia 
is in cultivation, but this suffices to provide important agricultural exports. 

Population 

Australia’s population of over IO /2 ntillion is overwhelmingly white 
and English-speaking. The principal minority arc the 75.000 aborigines, 
who live in reserves in the northern part of the continent. The Australians 
have severely limited the immigration of Orientals, fearing a reduction of 
the general standard of living. Since the communizaiion of China they 
have also been apprehensive about the political consequences of a large 
body of overseas Chinese in Australia. On the other hand. .Australia has 
welcomed the immigration of Europeans, and since World War II over 
half a million of them (including many displaced persons) have been ad- 
mitted. Some Australian officials feel that the State could easily accommo- 
date 6 to 8 million more people (Europeans), thereby strengthening the 
white man’s hold on the area. There are major obstacles to such large-scale 
immigration, however, including the high cost of travelling to Australia and 
settling there. 

Over 60 per cent of Australia’s population is concentrated in the two 
southeastern states of New South Wales and Victoria, in wliich are located. 
rc.specti\ely, Sydney and Melbourne, the two cities of over a million people. 
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The rivalry between these two urban areas led to the establishment in 1927 
of the Australian capital at Canberra in the eastern highlands about mid- 
way between them. Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart are the capitals 
and leading cities of the other four Australian states, and each is an impor- 
tant regional center. Brisbane, Adelaide, and Perth are connected with the 
two principal core areas and the capital by railroad. Hobart is located on 
the island of Tasmania, about 100 miles to the south of Australia, and is 
connected with the mainland by adequate steamship and airline service. 
Thus, because of the transportation facilities and the relative homogeneity 
of its population, Australia possesses a strong circulatory system throughout 
its large area. 

Economy 

Because of the country’s great distance from western Europe and North 
America, the Australians hav'e worked to develop their own industrial capa- 
city. The State normally produces over 2 million tons of steel a year, as 
well as a wide variety of manufactured goods. One of the real drawbacks 
to future industrial c.xpansion lies in the relatively small domestic market. 

Australia is more important agriculturally than industrially. Wool is 
the most valuable export, normally accounting for nearly half the total 
value of exports. About two-thirds of the countr)’*s wheat crop is generally 
exported. Meats, sugar, and dairy products are also shipped to other coun- 
tries. Like the United States, Canada, and Argentina, Australia occupies a 
significant place in the world economic structure as a major exporter of 
foods. It has been estimated that with more intensive utilization of arable 
land the continent could increase its production of agricultural goods con- 
siderably. A small consumer market has limited economic growth, however. 
About one-quarter of Australia’s exports normally go to Britain; thus the 
Austiahans view with concern British moves to become associated with the 

Common Market, thereby raising British tariffs against the import of Aus- 
tralian goods. 


Australia and the Pacific 


Australian interests in the southwestern Pacific are represented by its 
territorial possessions in the area. Australia controls southeast New Guinea 
(Papua), across the Torres Strait from the .Australian mainland, and ad- 
ministers northeast New Guinea ('i'erriton- of New Guinea) and the islands 
to the northeast and east'* as a United Nations trusteeship ten'itory (Figure 
113). In view of the political developments which have taken place in West 
New Gumea, and with the achievement of independence for most of the 


riic Bi^marck Archlpelnco (mcludinti v* » ^ ^ 

111.- iiorHunimost Sohimon Islands. ^ Ni'v Ireland, and the Admiralty Islands) and 
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Other trust territories, Australia is faced with problems of the political fu- 
ture of its territories, despite the fact that the i’rcui majority of the Papuans 
there have scarcely emerged from a Stone Age culture. In one area measur- 
ing about 10,000 sejuarc miles are close to 100,000 “uncontrolled” natives, 
not as yet visited by white men. Over fifty language groups exist in eastern 
New Guinea, and the Australians feel it would be folly to think of early 
independence for this area. 

NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand is the farthest removed from Britain of any of the Com- 
monwealth members, yet its ties with Britain are extremely close. Oser 
half of its foreign trade (including 70 per cent of its exports) is normally 
with Britain, and its government has been a strong supporter of the Com- 
monwealth system and of the bonds uniting New Zealand with the former 
mother country. One reason for this support is, of course, that there, as m 
Australia, the great majority of the population is of Biitish origin, and the 
country must depend in part upon Britain for support in time of wai in the 
Pacific. Perhaps more than any other Commonwealth mcmhei. New Zea- 
land is greatly concerned over British moves toward joining the Euiopean 
Common Market. 


Physical Elements 

New Zealand consists of two large islands (North Island and South 
Island} as well as several smaller ones. "Ihe total area is just over lOH.OOO 
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squaie miles. Much of the relief is mountainous, and the population is con- 
centrated laraelv in the northern and .southern lowlands of North Island 
and in the eastern coastal plain of South Island. The isolation of New Zea- 
land is naturally an important centripetal force which tends to overcome 
the divisive factors of surface configuration and the existence of two roam 

Zealand has few minerals, but there is considerable hydroelectric 
power potential. Approximately two-thirds of the surface is estimated as 
luitable for agriculture or ^razinj,. Yet, 60,000 to 65.000 square miles of 
a<;ricultural land is not enough to permit extensive immigration, and. unlike 
Australia. New Zealand is not an area for large-scale white settlement. 


Population 

New Zealand’s population totals about 2.400.000. The principal minor- 
ity group comprises the approximately 140,000 Maoris, descendants of t e 
inhabitants of the islands before the arrival of the Europeans. Relations 
between the Maoris and the Europeans have in the past been marked by con- 
flict and bitterness. The Maoris resisted the expropriation of their 
European settlement, and a five-year war was waged during the 1860 s 
between the two groups. At the present time many Maoris continue to pur- 
sue their linguistic and cultural traditions, but others have become assimi- 
lated into the white man’s way of life. The continued poverty of this ethnic 
•noup is one of New Zealand’s major politico-economic problems. 

About two-thirds of the people of Now Zealand live on North Island. 
.\uekland in the north central part of North Island is the largest city, fol- 
luwetl bv Cniristehurch in the eastern part of South Island. Wellington, the 
eaiiital and third citv, is located in the southern part of North Island, almost 
n.idwav between the first two cities. Dunedin, the fourth city, is situated m 
die southern part of South Island. Thus New Zealand has four principal 
core areas, fairly on enly spaced. The separation of the settlement areas orig- 
iaallv caused strong divisive forces, but in recent decades these have larply 
di.^appeared with improved means of transportation and communication. 


Economy 

New Zealand’s economy is primarily agricultural; dair>- products, meat, 
and wool form the major items of export. Through the use of refrigerator 
ships New Zealand is able to send dairy products and fresh meat to Britain 
and other European markets. New Zealand sufTcred hea\ ily from the world- 
wide depression in the 1930’s. largely because of its dependence on agricul- 
tural exports to western Europe. Unlike conditions in Australia, howeser, 
there has been no great effort made to di\ ci'sify New Zealand s economy 
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and make it less dependent upon world markets. There is some gold, silver, 
and coal, but because of the shortages of other industrial resources and the 
small population, the country' has not undergone any extensive industrializa- 
tion. The mild, moist climate which prevails throughout much of New Zea- 
land and the soils which are particularly adaptable to pastures have resulted 
in the continued emphasis on grazing as a major aspect of the countiy’s 
economic life. About 850 square miles of good agiicultural land are held 
communally by the Maoris but arc not being farmed. Efforts by the New 
Zealanders to buy the land arc complicated by the forms of Maori owner- 
ship and by the strong attachment of these people to their land. 

New Zealand and the Southern Pacific 

The overseas territories of New Zealand consist of the Cook and 
Tokelau islands in the southern Pacific. None of these inlands is of great 
commercial v’alue. New Zealand also shares with Australia and Biitain a 
trusteeship over the island of Nauiu. Like Australia. New Zealand is con- 
cerned with the defense of tlie southwestern Pacific against possible attack 
from Asia; to this end it is joined in a military alliance wiili Australia and 
the United States. 
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THE CHANGING NATURE OF THE 
WORLD POLITICAL PATTERN 


• Political geography has been defined as the study of political regions as 
features of the earth’s svnface. At one scale of study these reeions inav be 
considered in terms of their internal functioning — of political plienomena 
such as boundaries, capitals, or administrative subdi\ isionv. or of centiiiueal 
and centripetal forces existing within the aieas. At another scale the\ mav 
be analyzed in terms of their external functioning with respect to other ])o- 
litical regions. Ultimately, .such external studies may lead to a sui\ev ol 
the over-all pattern of political units as tliey exist on a world basis. 

The world political pattern is complex and constantly changing, (^ne 
of the problems of political geography is how to view this glo!>al phenom- 
enon in a meaningful way. First, one must acquire the necessary know ieilge 
of the earth’s surface as it actually exists. Second, this knowletlge inu'i I'c 
organized within the indiN'idual’s mind so as to be useful foi compieheii'ion. 
evaluation, and decision-making. The individual, in other words, nni'i l>e 
able to think not only in terms of the various political units as they exi't .ilone 
or in combination with one another on the earth’s surface, hut in ti ini' «'f 
their relationship to the whole. In considering the various \iews ol tin- po- 
litical world, Stephen Jones has written: 

Every thinking person has thought filters through which he 
channels the current of communication. One such filtei' is geo- 
graphical. . . . Practical men hold global views, though tiny ma\ 
not verbalize them, and in the light of their \'iews tlu'>’ make im- 
portant decisions. The whole direction of a nation’s efloi t may be 
determined by the global thought filters of its Ic'aders. A glob.il 
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view is more than just a filing system for information. Necessarily 
it becomes a system of evaluation. As such it may also be a system 
of distortion.' 


The world political pattern is, of course, the result of various conditions 
rather than a cause. It represents the sum total of the decisions which have 
been made throughout the world regarding the political organization of 
space. These decisions in turn come about as a consequence of the interplay 
of a great variety of forces. Three of these forces affecting contemporary 
political decisions on the national and international scale are noted here. 

1. The rapid but uneven growth of the world's population. Between 
1960 and 2000 the total population is expected to double. By the latter 
year tuo-thirds of the world’s people will be in Asia, with China having 
1.6 billion and India 1 billion, compared with 370 million for the Soviet 
Union and 280 million for the United States. Such changes will affect not 
only the per capita food supply but also the power positions of various 
areas. ^Vith its enormous population and limited resources China, for ex- 
ample, will ha\e to face relatively “empty” areas adjacent to it. such as 
Burma, Thailand, and .-Vustraiia, with potentials for the production of con- 
siderable surplus food beyond their own people’s needs. 

2. Technological advances not only have altered methods of warfare, 
but also the utilization of resources and the circulation of people, goods, and 
ideas within and between countries. If thermonuclear warfare becomes so 


potentially de\nstating that it in effect is abandoned as a means for decision- 
making. then other tactics will be developed, such as “limited” wars, or 
contjuest of countries by subversion. New methods of resource utilization 
ma\ pro\ iclc more food atid other necessities for the burgeoning population 
of the world, but ihev may also lead to rapid depletion of minerals and 
power fuels and to the misuse of soils, forests, water supplies, and other 
“renewabU'” resources. Finally, increased circulation implies increased po- 
litical instability, as lies with traditionalism are gradually loosened. It also 
mav result in greater proportions of a country’s population becoming in- 
\ ol\ (*d in decision-making processes. Much lias been written of the “appeal 
to the masses”; certainly such “masses” must be taken into account far 
more than they were e\’en a few decades ago in the adoption of national or 
international jiolicies. 

3. The ever widening gap between rich and poor countries has strong 
political implications, particularly since the bulk of the world’s population is 
in the poor countries. Despite the efforts of the United Slates and of other 
"rich” countries to raise the economic levels of “undcrde\elopcd” areas, 
glowing po{)ulation and {frequently'! political instability in many of these 
ar('a.'. coupled with phenomenal rises in the wealth of the richer countries, 


* t>f tin i\ilitkal Tiic lit vit u, XL\* 30^)-10. 
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have created a condition which becomes increa^inely serious. The level of 
expectation of the people of poor countries (particularly those people in the 
urban areas) has risen considerably, due laigely to increa«ed circulation of 
people and ideas, vet many of these covintries are actuallv poorer in terms 
of per capita wealth than they were at the end of ^Vorld War II. As their 
political power grows — both in the United Nations anti throu«zh individual 
bargaining with the Great Powers — these countries are movintr into position 
to demand a greater share of the world’s wealth, even thoueh they lack the 
capital or natural resources to actjuiie such wealth directly. In all thiee 
situations cited here it is not unlikely that before long pressures may cle\ elop 
which require extremelv radical moves on the part of the richer and more 
stable countries of the world. 

It is against the background of stjch forces as these that the contem- 
porary world political pattern must be viewed. This pattern has both a space 
and a time dimension. The space dimcn‘>ion is that of some two liundied 
national political units, both dependent and independent, spread (»\er the 
land portions of the elobe. Each exists in certain founs of relationdiip both 
with the physical and cultural environments within its own confines and w ith 
the political regions beyond its holders. Each is uni<|ue. yet each has .1 p.ut 
to play in the long-range basic trends or processes affecting the woild .ts a 
whole. Here the lime dimension comes in. The woild political pattern is 
never stable. Ideologies change, boundaries shift, empires are created or 
destroved. While it is difficult to generalize on sm h trends, four hade om-s 
were enumerated in the first chapter which might pro\ ide clues to an nruKa - 
standing of the time factor in the j)olitical pattern: 

1. I hc break-up of empires and e'^tablishment of iudepemlenl 

2. The expansion of Clornmunist cortlrol. 

3. The break-up or union t)f States. 

4. The expansion of territorial control into jjicviously uni kiiined .iir.o. 

These trends or processes arc in a sense self-explanatory. Manv ol the 
changes which the world political pattern has undergone in recent xe.us 
could he classified under one or anotlier of the four headings. But. .t' m 
the case of the three “forces” listed earlier, wc have no way of viewin- the 
over-all pattern meaningfully in terms of its space and time dimensions: .ill 
wc have are certain ingredients or characteristics of the pattern. 

One means of viewing the world political pattern is to divide it into 
three ideological blocs — Communist, anti-Communist. and mutiali't or 
noncommitted) — and to examine conditions existing within and Ireiweeii 
these blocs. Sucli a division is to some extent an oveisimplific.ition of an 
extremely coinjjlc.x situation; nevertheless, when viewetl ag.iiiisi tin- bai k- 
ground of the physical and cultural world, it provides at least a system for 
analysis of the political pattern. 
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The Communist bloc is a contiguous one, stretching across Eurasia and 
embracing the Soviet Union, the east European Communist States (includ- 
ing Yugoslavia), Mainland China, the Mongolian People’s Republic, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam. The anti-Communist bloc unites Anglo-America 
with most of western Europe and includes also Greece, Turkey, Cyprus, 
Iran, Pakistan, Thailand, Malaya, Australia and New Zealand, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, and Japan, as well as the colonial possessions of the countries 
within this bloc. The neutralist bloc includes most of Africa and the Middle 
East, as well as southern and southeastern Asia. Latin America is difficult 
to categorize. All of the States except Cuba are aligned with the United 
States in the Rio Pact, a mutual defense treaty. Yet, except in Panama, Trin- 
idad, and Cuba, the United States operates no military bases in the inde- 
pendent States of this area, and, again with few exceptions, the Latin 
American States have not been as strong in their reactions to the policies 
of the Communist bloc as have the members of what is referred to here as 
the anti-Communist bloc. At the time of this writing, however, the States of 
Latin America {excluding Cuba) to greater or lesser degrees still support 
the policy of resistance to expansion of Communist control, and thus should 
continue to be included within the anti-Communist bloc. 

Several points should be noted about this three-way division. The first 
is that some countries are difficult to label. Are Israel and Ethiopia neu- 
tralist or anti-Communist? ^Vhat of Laos, Nigeria, or Sweden? South 
Africa, although anti-Communist, closed Britain’s naval base at Simonstown 
se\eral years ago, implying that nationalism is more important to the area 
than anti-Communism. Countries may also shift blocs rapidly, as in the case 
of Irac| which, after its 19.")8 revolution, moved from the anti-Communist 
to the neutralist group, as did Cuba in 1960.® Ireland appears to be moving 
closer toward the anti-Communist group, Tunisia perhaps away from it. 
This tripartite division provides at least a yardstick (albeit a rough one) for 
examining the political world. 

Some countries, because of their geographic location, appear “isolated” 
in terms of tlieir outlooks and policies. In a world of increasing inter- 
national groupings, such isolated States are becoming something of an 
anachronism. Israel. Cuba, and the Republic of South Africa are in a 
sense isolated, as are also Japan, South Korea, South Vietnam, Australia, 
Finland, and at times Albania. Since “isolation” in this sense is a relative 
term, the student of political geography might profit from an exercise in 
selecting and locating on a world map all of the isolated States which he 
feels exist at the particular time. He might then look for certain character- 


• Cuba mittht now perhaps be labelled ns wilhin the Communist bloc> despite the continued pres- 
ence of the Ainericaa base at GuantAnamo Bay. Quite a number of countries arc obviously 

* borderline** cases, and any attempts to differentiate these blocs on a world map must to some 
extent be subjective in nature. 
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istics which all or most of these States have in common with one another, 
such as trade problems, tensions with their neighbors, or a sense of mili- 
tant nationalism. As the new States of Africa “choose sides.” as it were, in 
the ideological struggle, new cases of isolation may well det elop. 


THE COMMUNtST BLOC 


The countries of the Communist bloc are linked together by idcologw 
although there arc basic points of disagreement between Moscow and Peking 
about the interpretation of this ideologs’, so far as contemporaiy condition*' 
are concerned. The smaller Communist countries arc linked to the Soviet 
Union and China by the physical presence of Soviet or Chinese armies 
within their borders. Fear of attack by the anti-Communists is another 
centripetal force. Finally, together with ideolog\% is the belief by man\ 
people of the Communist bloc that they are riding the “wave of the future, 
and that communism will sticcecd in expanding beyond its own borders 
to engulf the non-Communist world as well. 

Centrifugal forces within the Communist bloc are often difficult to 
assess. Certainly the uprisings in East Gemiany in 195S and in Hungary 
and in Poland in 1956 were disruptive to Communist unity, as were tin* up- 
risings in Tibet in 1958. Tito’s “revisionism” has been perhaps the greatest 
of all ccntriftigal forces in this bloc; this may in time prox’c less impottani 
than the dilTercnccs between the U.S.S.R. and China. Despite cooperatixe 
efforts in the economic dcx'clopment of Sinkiang and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (see page 542), the Soviet Union has failed to send 
ma.ssive economic aid to China in its recent years of crisis. Nationalism is 
apparently a vital force, even within the Communist camp. 

One point to note about this bloc is its record of territorial expansiom 
The second trend, noted on page 603, was expansion of Cotnitiunist con- 
trol, a process which has been much in evidence since 1939. 1 he ((unmnni- 
zation of eastern Europe was completed in 1948. Two years later Ca'iniiminisi 
armies invaded South Korea, but were subsequently forced back. In 19.)4 
Communist control in North Vietnam was recognized and was tollowed 
by C’ornmunist moves in Laos and South Vietnam. Certainly communistn 
has profited from the division of States — notably Germany. Koiea. and 
Vietnam — since portions of these became incorporated withiji the C'om- 
munist bloc. Other countries have at times experienced strone jire-Miies 
from the Communist bloc, among them Afghanistan, Iran, Iia(|. K<-;ypt. 
Guinea, Guatemala, and Cuba. None of these has become Communist- 
dominated in the sense of East Germany or Hungary, but in the dxii.unic 
political world of today communism stands ready to capitalize oti tliscontent 
and disorganization — in British Gtiiana, Cyprus, Indonesia. Cuba, or othei 
areas — with or withottt direct support from the Communist bloc countiies. 
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It is against this possibility of communization that the anti-Communist 
bloc is organized. 

THE ANTI-COMMUNIST BLOC 


This bloc stretches nearly two-thirds of the way around the globe from 
the Sea of Japan eastward across two oceans to the iron curtain dividing 
Europe. It is largely a Northern Hemisphere phenomenon, with only Aus- 
tialia and New Zealand as militant Southern Hemisphere members. Much 
of South America also lies south of the equator, although as noted eailier 
most of tlic countries of this area tend to place higher priorities on other 
problems (such as those of economic advancement) than they do to the 
containment of communism. It is interesting to note that tliis bloc embraces 
two ocean basins, that of the north Pacific and of the north Atlantic, in- 
dicating the importance of sea and air links to this alliance. 

There arc three principal centripetal forces which have served to 
draw toirelhcr the anti-Communist bloc: (H fear of the Communist bloc; 
(2) the foreign aid and alliances of tlie United States; and (3) existing 
empire associations. Many governments fear the power potential and the 
basic objectives of the U.S.S.R. and China, a fear based both upon past 
Communist aggressions in eastern Eurojjc and in Asia and upon repeated 
threats by responsible Communist leaders. 

United States foreign aid through 1962 totalled nearly $98 billion. 
Although much of this aid was extended to States of the neutralist bloc, 
massive amounts were .sent to western Europe, Greece, Turkey, South 
Koiea. South \'ietnam, and the Philippine.s. This aid. both militaiy' and 
economic in naluie. has been an important force binding these countries to 
the United States. Militarilv the United Slates is associated with forty-four 
other count l ies in vaiious forms of mutual defense pacts, including the Rio 
Treaiv. X.\TO. the .\nzus Treaty (with Australia and New Zealand), 
SE.VrO, CEN TO (including Turkey, Pakistan, and Iran), and bilateral 
tIealie^ with Japan. South Korea, and I'aiwan. In addition United States 
viiiit-i aio .iciivelv engaged in anti-Communist inilitar)' operations in South 
\ ictnam. 

riu^ centripetal force represented by empire associations is a rapidly 
(Iwiiulling one. I he ^^’cstcrn colonial empires are basically anti-Communist 
in naiuie; with their break-up has come a marked reduction in the extent 
of tlie ami-Coinmunist world. Few of the States achieving independence 
'ince WOrlcl War II have joined the anti-Communist bloc. The Philippines, 
Malava, Pakistan, and Cyprus arc notable exceptions.® Along with the 
break-up of empires has been the division of States, a third basic trend. 


w 


hich in eeneial has been div isive or centrifvigal in nature so far as the anti- 


' SotHli Kriri*a siiul SouIIj \viTt% in a sense, forceil into the untUCoinniunist camp* Jamaica 

aiul rnnnLul will prubal>!> be incUKlci). 
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Communist bloc is concerned. India. Palestine, and the former French 
Indochina are the best examples, since in each case partitioniim led to inter- 
national disputes and a weakening of united action aeaiii'^t the Communist 
bloc. Union of States — basically a centripetal force — has been ver>- difficult 
to achieve, cither in this or in the neutralist bloc, althoufili in time some 
progress may l)e made either among island grotips or among new States, 
parliculatly in Africa. 

Within the anti-Communist bloc there have been varioiis regional 
economic groupings, the mo^t important ot thc'-e beintr the Eurnpeati C.om- 
mon Market. The Common Market has served to vtrenethen one segment of 
the anti-Clommunist world, although at the <amc time it also sei\cs as a 
powerful divi^i^•e force. In time, of coiuse. the market may become the 
nucleus of a great North Atlantic economic bloc, including Hiit.un. the 
United States, and Canada — a bloc far stroivger economicallv th.m the 
Comimmist bloc. But if Britain and the Lnited States l>ecome associated 
with the Common Market, what of the economic fuiuie of other Common- 
wealth members ( pai ticulai ly .Australia and New Zeal.mdl and ol such 
countries as japan, the Philippines, and Israel? 

Cohesion in the anti-Communist world is considerablv more difficult to 
maintain ovei a pc-riod of vears than is that in the Communist bloc. Imleed. 
it may be claimed that a primary objecil\c ot Communist fou-ign policy 
(particularly in the case of the Soviet Union) is moje to ilisrupt .mti- 
Communist solidarity than it is simply to expand Communist contiol. as 
was assumed in tlie late 1940’s and early l9.Ws. Ties otlier than those 
formed by the simple fear of Communist aggiession must be dcxekiped to 
bind together the anti-Communist bloc — ties of economic cooper. uion. ol 
common values and interests, and of common obj<-ctives in woild ile\clop- 
mcnl. 

THE NEUTRALIST BLOC 

This predominantly “.Afro-Asian” bloc is composed l.ugelv ol Sl.ltc^ 
which became indepetnlent since W’orld \\’ar 11. Egypt, Satidi .\i.ibi.i. and 
Afghanistan ha\e somewhat longer records of self-rule, bjit b\' and t.n "i- 
the newer States of the world are included here- Siaies \\hi< h weie louie cl 
from the empires of anti-Communist counliies. \'^arious Iokcs bold tbc'e 
countries to their neuualist position: national pride, dislike (»l the loiiin i 
mother country; admiration for Communist successes in the Soviet I nion 
(or for the Soviet Union itself) ; a genuine desire for world [)eaee and with 
It an aversion to military power blocs. 

Many of these counti ies experience serious problems ol <-coiioimc \ i.j- 
bility, of internal cohesion, and fin a number of cases) ot leniioii.il piob- 
lems with their neighbors. 'I'hus. to their national go\cinm<-nis the •'pet tei ol 
Comnuinisin is overshadowed by what appear to be moi«’ immeili.ite vlau- 
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gers. Obviously the degree of neutrality varies, as from the “Western- 
oriented” neutralism of Lebanon, to the “anti-Westernism” of Indonesia. 

Although within the neutralist bloc there have been efforts at regional 
groupings (such as the “Casablanca Group,” the “Monrovia Group,” the 
Arab League) these have met with relatively little success, and the countries 
arc largely independent of one another in their actions. Various statesmen, 
such as Nehru, Nasser, Nkrumah, and Tito, have, on occasion, sought to 
become leaders of the neutralist bloc, but again there has been little success, 
since there are weaker centripetal forces existing there than in the other two 
blocs. One advantage to at least some of the neutralists has been the oppor- 
tunity to receive foreign aid both from the United States and from the 
Soviet Union, as evidenced by India, Egypt, and Afghanistan. 

Perhaps the greatest impact of the neutralist bloc has been felt in the 
United Nations, where the neutralists are frequently joined in their votes 
by many of the Latin American States. As the United Nations continues 
to expand its role as a decision-forming (and. frequently more important, 
as a decision-enforcing) body, the position of the neutralist bloc will also 
l)ecome increasingly significant. In terms of economic and military power 
the bloc is still weak and divided, without effective leadership, but these 
conditions could alter with time, thereby introducing a new and highly 
significant element into the world power complex. 

It was pointed out at the beginning of this chapter that many of the 
liounclaries between the three ideological blocs are ill defined and are period- 
ically changing. The wall in Beilin is a sharp line between the Communists 
and anii-Coinmunists, the Indian-Chinese border separates Communists 
from neutralists, while the Indian-Pakistan border has divided neutralists 
from anii-Communists. Such di\-isions may be complicated by latent ter- 
ritoiial disputes. If Pakistan receives arms from the United States with 
wliich to defend itself from the Communists, what will the positions of 
India and .‘\fghanistan be? If China presses India for border concessions, 
which country will Pakistan .support? Many parts of the world have prob- 
lems loo complex to be viewed in simple black-and-white terms of Com- 
munism and anti-Comrnunisn. 

Throughout a study of the world political pattern runs the constant 
theme of international groupings, whether for economic, military, social, or 
other activities. Some groupings lake place within the individual blocs as de- 
scribed licrc. others across ideological boundaries. The various agencies of 
tile United Nations, the trans-Atlantic OECD (Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development), the Chicago Civil Air Convention — groups 
such as these point up the need for regional or world-wide cooperation in 
an era of greatly increased circulation and resource development. While 
jiolitical sovereignty may remain vested in well over a hundred individual 
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governments, with increasing time more and more functions of these ?o\-- 

O ^ 

ernments are being turned over to — or at least coordinated with — suprana- 
tional organizations. 

In an era of rapid change it is often difficult to reconcile traditional 
concepts of sovereignty with actual existing conditions. ^Vhe^c are today’s 
empires? What roles are boundaries coming to play? \\hat is left of the 
“free seas” or the “free skies”? Some of the features of nationalism it'clf 
are chanjiinii — or at least the conditions under which nationalism niav 
operate are changing. Men still think in terms of a world of closed political 
units; the colors on the world political map may have changed as empires 
are broken up, but most of the political units arc still shown, oidy now as 
independent States. But does a map show degrees of dc facto independence 
of various States, the boundaries which exist only on paper, the forces tend- 
ing to draw together or move apart the \‘arious regions or countries? Will 
the map show distiibulion of population and of resources and levels of 
economic development? More important, perhaps, will it sliow patterns of 
circulation — the movement of men, of goods, and of ideas — and the poiett- 
tial changes which may result from these movements? 


What is needed is not sim[)ly a static political map of the woild to he 
memoriz-ed, but rather what Stephen Jones has called a “composite \ iew” 
of the world, ^ that is, the world as seen from the standj)oint of str.itegy — 
the art of using power. Power is needed for the implemotttalion oi all ])o- 
litical dccison.s, whether this power be in the form of force (or thieat of 
force), of persuasion, or of some other compelling action. Movement is 
the essence of stialcgy; thus we must think not only of “man settling, tliat 
is, of population, culture, and the material base of the various parts of the 
world, but also of “man traveling” — of movement, and the varioii' im dia 
through which such movement takes place. In other words, we hav<- heie 
again the space and time dimensions of the political world. 

Such a composite view cannot be mapped: it is attainable onl\ .ifiei the 
physical, economic, ])opulaiion, and jjolitical maps of the woild h.ive been 
mastered and the changing concepts of sovereignly and of nation. il p('\M‘i 
arc fully understood. “'I'he j>ursuit of the global view is the geogi.ijihei > 
intellectual adventure,” Jones has written, but he offers no hope th.it a le.tl- 
istic and meaningful view can be easily actpiired. “On one sivle is the lic'-ui 
of unfiliered information that rushes endlessly. On the other are the quick- 
sands of oversimplification. I'o remain still is to be stung by the schol.u ' 
conscience.”* The student of the political world faces a constant t h.illeiige 
of generalizations: to sec the whole world as the sum ol its many p.ui'. 
and the parts in the context of the whole. 


* J>tfphen **Global StratcKic Vit'ws/" Tfw XLV 

Ubid., p. soti. 
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457-65: agricultural proldeiiis .uul 
trends in. 466-67: industrial gn.utb 
of. 467-68: intern.al pohtic.al proh- 
Icins of, 468-70, 400; 
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India (Indian Union) — ^Cont. 

— external problems of, 470—80: Kashmir 
dispute, 472—76, 473; India-China 
border, 476-79. 477 \ Bhutan, Sik- 
kim, and Nepal, 479-80; relations of 
with Ceylon, 485—86 

Indian Subcontinent, 457-89: geographic 
basis of. 457—60; political development 
of, 460-65; India, 465-80; Pakistan, 
480-85; Ceylon, 485-86: Afghanistan, 
486-88 

Indians, 512, 582, 584, 585: in Southeast 
Asia, 500, 515 
Indians (United Slates), 129 
indirect rule. 103 

Indochina. 490. 491, 495. 498. 499. 500, 

501. 502. 506-12, 509. 559: battle of 
for independence, 507-8; partition of 
Vietnam. 508-10; Laos, 510—12. See 
aho Vietnam. C'ambodia. Laos 

Indonesia. 78. 339. 491, 492. 495, 500, 

502, 513, 515-20, 516. 560. 573. 587. 
605: petroleum production of, 386: in- 
dopendeticc of. 517: internal political 
proi)!(Mns of, 517-18: and West New 
Guinea (West Irian), 519-20 

Indo-Pakistan boundary. 464 
Indus-Ganges lowlantl. 459 
Indus River, 461. 474. 175. 481 
Inner Mongolia. 523, 524. 525, 527. 532 
internal waters, 73 
international area. 53 
international borders, 128 
international boundaries, changing nattire 
of, ()5-84: with newly independent 
.states. 67-69: reductions in functions 
i>f. 69-70: ide<dogical pressures along, 
70-71 : internationalixed. 71 : in offshore 
waters, 71-80; in spa<e. 80-81: reality 

of. 82 

International Boundary C«>mmissit)n, 139 
International Court of Justice: dispute 
between H<»nduras atid Nicaragua, 201. 
455: dispute between Tbailartd and 
Clambodia, 5 1 1 

International Joint Commission, 139 
Ionian Islands, 317 

Iran (Persia). 349. 383. 389-91 : pclr»'»lc- 
imi f)r(Hliiction of. 385 
Iraq. 339. 353, 359, 363. 364. 365. 372. 
383. 384. 387, 388. 389, 604: petro- 
leum production of, 385 
Tra(i Petroleum Companv. 372. 386, 387 
Ireland. 100. 101. 212 
Ireland, Northern. See Northern Ireland 
Ireland. Repui)lic «if. 107, 270-72. 27/. 
273, 604 

Irish Free State, 272. See also Ireland, 
Republic of 

Iiisb Republic. See Ireland. Republic of 
Iron C\iitain, 50: Soviet ))ressures along, 
349-.50 

Irkutsk region, 335 


Irrawaddy River, 491, 499, 502, 503 

Iskenderun. See Alexandretta 

Islamabad, 481 

Isle of Man, 108, 265 

Isle of Pines, 576 

Isonzo River, 255 

Israel, 353, 357, 366-69, 367, 604: pe- 
troleum production of, 385. See also 
Palestine 

Israeli-Jordan border, 49, 367-69 
Istanbul (Constantinople) , 320 
Istrian Peninsula. 255-57 
Italian Somaliland, 416—17. See also 
Somali Republic 

Italy, 78, 148, 232, 247, 248-50. 249, 
253-58, 287, 303-4, 361, 362, 416: 
Swiss glacis into. 36 ; resources of, 253 ; 
population of, 253; territorial develop- 
ment of. 255-58: and Trieste, 255-57, 
256: petrolcunj production of, 385 
Iturup Island. 570 

K'onr’ Coast. Republic of, 109. 113, 396, 
403. 408-9 
Iwo Jima. 580 

jackal principle of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, 301 , 346 

Jamaica. 93, 106, 108, 181, 182, 191, 
192, 193, 606 

James. Preston E.. 175. 177 
Jammu PnnJncc, 472. 473, 474. 475. 476 
Jan Maven Island. Ill, 121 
Japan, 78. 93. 94. 204. 273, 330. 348. 
523. 548-53, 548, 581, 587, 588: pc- 
trolctnn production of. 386; control of 
in China, 535; overthrow of after 
World War II, 536; physical elements 
of, 549—51 : population of, 551-52: eco- 
nomic factors of, 552-53: imports of 
from Korea. 556; expansion of. 556- 
60, 558; economy of, 563-64; political 
prol>lcms of, 564-66 : and Ryukyu Is- 
lands, 566-68; and Kuril Islands, 568- 
70, 569: Pacific holdings of. 573. 575: 
power of in north Pacific, 578-79 
Japanese in Hawaii, 137 
Japanese mandated islands. 52, 578-79 
Japanese Peace Treaty, 580 
Jar\is Island, 1 19, 576, 579 
Ja\'a, 515. 516, 518 
Ja\anese. 516 
Jehol Province. 535, 559 
Jerusalem. 40. 53. 367, 368, 371 
Jews, 283, 295, 333. See also Israel 
Jhelum River, 475 
Jc'hanncsburg, 446, 450 
Johnson. James. 32 
J<'hnston Island. 576, 579 
Jones. Stephen, 7, 30, 31, 50, 96, 601, 
609 

Jordan. 353, 359. 371-73 
Jordan River. 368. 369 
Juan Fernandez Island, 577 
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Julian region, 255. See also Trieste and 
Istrian Peninsula 
Juneau, 133 

Juneau-Skagway reginn, 133 
Jura Mountains, 216, 217 
Jutland Peninsula, 264 


Kabul. 487 

Kachin Area, 502, 504 

Kachins, 503, 504 

Kamchatka Peninsula, 135, 569, 581 

Kampala, 433 

Kandahar, 487 

Kano, 89 

Kansu Corridor, 539 
Karachi, 481, 488 
Karaganda, 335 

Karakorum Mountains, 458, 473, 476, 477 

Karan, P. P., 7 

Karelian Isthmus, 312, 348 

Karelians, 281 

Karens. 503 

Karikal. 471 

Kars-Ardahan area, 322. 345 
Kasai. 423 
Kashgar, 531, 539 
Kashmir, 461, 472. 532. 537 
Kashmir dispute, 472-76, 473 
Katanga. 422, 423 
Katmandu. 480 
Katunayaka air base. 485 
Kazakh S.S.R., 333 
Kazakhs. 332, 333, 533. 539 
Kedah, 499 
Keflavik air base, 265 
Kelanian, 499 
Kentucky, 147 

Kenya, 108, 396. 418. 421, 426. 427, 
429-33, 430. 435 
Khairpur, 463 
Kharnpa tribesmen, 480 
Khartoum. 428 
Khyber Pass. 458, 483 
Kiaoihow. 535 
Kigali, 425 
Kiktiyu. 431 
Kinai Plain. 550 
Kirghiz, 332. 333 
Kirghiz S.S.R.. 333 
Kirkuk, 372 
Kiruna, 263 
Kjcllen. Rudolf. 19, 20 
Knob Lake, 162 
Knorr, Klaus, 96 
Kobe. 550 

Konigsberg (Kaliningrad). 297 
Korat Plateau, 507 

Korea, 523, 537, 549, 550, 553-56; 
physical elements of. 553-55 ; popula- 
tion of, 555; economy of, 555-56: 
Japanese expansion in. 557—60; power 
struggle in and Korean war, 561-62 


Korea. North, 532, 534, 553, 561 
K<)rca. South. 93, 554. 555, 562. 604, 
606: economy of, 562-63; p<ilitical 
problems of, 564-66. 565 
Korean War (1950), 95, 561-62: truce 
line. 562 
Koreans. 555 
Kowloon. 543 
Krakow, 296 
hravs. 339 

Kristof. Ladls. 19-20, 31, 67 
Kuala Lutnpur. 5 1_2 
Kunashir Island, 570 
Kunming. 531 

Kurds. 370. 372-73. 389. 300-91 
Kuril Islands. 330. 342. 34/, 148, 54.. 

557. 560. 568-70. 568. 575. 578 
Kushka area. 348. 349 
Kuwait. 364. 384. 387: r»tr.-lcum pro- 
duciion of. 385 
Kuznetsk Basin. 335 
Kw angch< >\\ .in ( C.hangkiane) , 535 
Kwangtung. 557 
Kv'anto Pl.iin. 550 
Kueilin. 531 
Kyoto, 5.50 
Kvuslm. 549 
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.agns. 89 

.agt.sia, 258 
.ajes air base. 260 
.ake .Miiert. 428 
..ike C3>ad. 88 
.ake Kivu. 425 
.ake I. menu-, 44 
.ake Malar. 44 

.ake Tanganyika. 422. 425. 428 
.ake \-i. toria, 426. 428. 426, ! ; ; 

.a Linea. 262 
..iiicbow. 53 1 

.aos. 495. 408, 502. 506. 5o: 

510-12. 604 
.aotians. 504. 505. 506 
.a Paz. 183 
.apps, 281 

.atin .America, 57. 152, Ij l 
—physical features <■(. 172 / ‘ 

lion. 172: surfme t.intieni.ui' u, 
75 : « liinate, 175; 

— populati<in factors of. 

size. 174-76; type, 1/6; 
176-77; _ 

—economic factors of, 177-7', ['•’ 
fact..rs of. 179-01: bi-t.ov n< 
unity and (li\cr'-iiv ^'l. 1 ^ 
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Latin America — Cont. 

— territorial problems of, 194—204: the 
Atacama, 194—96, 194\ Argentine- 
Chilean border, 196; Upper Amazon, 
196-98, /S>7; Chaco, 198-99, 799; 
British Honduras, 199-201, 200-, 
Antarctica claims, 202—4, 203 
Latvia, 232, 281, 287, 288, 290-93, 345, 
346, 348 

Latvian S.S.R., 333 
Latvians, 332, 333 

Law of the Sea Conference (1958), 73, 
78 

Law of the Sea Conference (1960), 80 

League of Nations, 217, 223, 363 

Lebanon, 353. 359. 363, 365, 369-71 

Lebensraum. 93, 233 

Leeward Islands, 109, 192, 193 

Leh, 477 

Lena River, 329 

Leningrad (St. Petersburg), 342, 346 

Leopoldville, 422 

Leticia, 198 

Lhasa, 531. 538 

Liaotung Peninsula. 535. 536 

Liberia. 397, 401, 403. 408 

Libreville. 4 1 2 

Libya. 255, 359. 361. 362, 377-79 
Liechtenstein, 217 
Lima, 197 

Limpopo River. 440. 441 
Line Island, 576 

Lithuania, 232, 240, 281. 287, 288, 290- 
93. 292, 345, 346. 348 
Lithuanian S.S.R.. 333 
Lithuanians, 291, 295. 332. 333 
Little St, Bernard Pass, 229 
Lobito. 425 
Lorraine. 222. 225 
Lorraine Gate. 222, 225 
Los Islands, 407 
Louisiana. 143. 144. 145 
Louren^'o Marques. 441, 445 
Loyalty Islands, 576. 578 
l>uang Prabang, 510 
Lucretius. 16 
Luluabourg, 423 
Luluas, 42.3 
Lussino, 258 

Luxembourg. 148, 211. 215-16, 219-21, 
220, 230. 232 
Luzon. 587. 588. 590 
Lynn Canal, 141 


Maastricht. 40 

Maca<\ 110, 534. 535. 536. .545 
Macedonia. 305. 306-8, 306, 316. 318 
Macedonians, 282, 295, 306—8, 314 
Mackenzie River. 166 
Mackenzie River valley, 160 
Mackenzie territory, 160 
Mai kinder, .Sir Halford. 23-24 


Madagascar, 113, 436—37. See also Ma- 
lagasy Republic 
Madeira Islands, 116 
Madrid. 259 
Madura, 515, 516 
Madurese, 516 
Magnitogorsk, 335 
Mahan, Alfred Thayer, 22—23 
Maharashtra, 470 
Mah6, 471 
Makran coast, 458 
Maine, 132 
Malacca, 497, 512 

Malagasy Republic (Madagascar), 109, 
113, 420, 436-37 
Malay language, 492 
Malay Peninsula, 491, 504, 512, 513 
Malaya, 57, 106, 108, 491, 495. 498, 499, 
500, 502, 504, 550, 560, 589, 606; 
Federation of, 512—13, 514—15 
Malays, 505, 512, 513, 515 
Malaysia. Federation of, 107, 514-15 
Maldivc Islands, 108, 485 
Mali (French Sudan), 69. 109, 1 13, 383, 
396, 397, 402, 404, 405-6, 407, 414 
Malik. Charles, 357, 358 
Malmcdy, 219-21 
Malpelo Island. 577 
Malta, 108, 253, 258-59 
Malthus, Thomas, 92 
Managua, 183 

Manchukuo, 550. 559. See also Man- 
churia 

Manchuria. 345, 523, 524, 531, 532, 534, 
535, 536, 550, 553. 556, 557, 559, 560 
Manchurian Plain, 527 
Mandalay, 499, 502 
Mandarin, 527 
Manila, 588, 590 
Manono. 583 
Maoris, 598. 599 
Maranon River. 198 
Marcus Island, 560, 566. 577 
jnore clausum, 72, 263 
Mariana Islands, 234, 573. 575. 577, 578, 

579. 580. 585. 586 
Maritsa Valley, 279 
Marquesas Islands. 576 

Marshal! Islands, 234. 573, 575, 578, 579, 

580, 585 

Marttniqtie, 109, 113, 181 
Masai, 430 
Massachusetts, 132 
Matadi. 422 

Matanuska Valley, 133, 134 
Matsu. 593 

maturity of a State, 86 
Mail Mau. 431 

Mauritania. Islamic Renublic of, 109, 
113, 383. 396, 404, 405 
Mauritius. 108 
Marvland, 151 

McMahon, Sir Hemy, 362, 363 
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McMahon Line, 476, 477 
Mecca, 364 

Mediterranean area (Basin), 252, 253-62 

Meghna River, 464 

Meinig, Donald, 27 

Mekong Delta, 498, 510 

Mekong River, 491, 499, 506, 507, 538 

Melanesia, 573, 581 

Melbourne, 595 

Melilla, 110, 361, 382 

Memelland, 232, 234, 235, 240, 291-92 

Menam River (Chao Praya), 491, 504 

Mers-El-Kebir, 381 

mestizos, 176 

Mexican “wetbacks,” 140-41 
Mexico, 57, 133, 178, 179, 182, 575 
Micronesia, 573, 581 
Mid-Canada Radar Warning Line, 163 
Middle America, 171 

Middle East, petroleum production of, 
385. Sfe alto Arab W<»rld 
Middle Kingdom, 218, 219-30 
Midway Island, 119, 136, 575, 576, 579 
military bases, 54 
military zones, 54 
Mindanao, 587, 588 
Mindoro Island, 590 
Miquelon, 110, 158 
Mississippi, 144, 145, 151 
Mississippi River, 128, 129 
Moanda, 412 
Mogadishu. 417 
Moldavia, 279, 308 
Moldavian S.S.R.. 333 
Mombasa, 421, 429 

Mongolia, 53. See Outer and Inner Mon- 
golia 

Mong<»lian People’s Republic, 531, 534. 

See also Outer Mongolia 
Mongols, 533 
Monroe Doctrine, 179 
Monrovia Group, 414 
Montenegro. 286, 288, 314, 316 
M(mtenegrins. 282, 295 
Montesquieu. 16 
Montserrat, 192 
Moodic, Arthur E., 32 
Morava Valley, 279 
Moravian Gate, 280 
Moresnet, 219 
Mormugao, 472 

Morocco. 1 14, 149. 353, 355, 359. 361. 
382—83, 388, 402, 405, 406: pcirolcum 
production of, 385 
Moros, 588 
Moscow, 342 

Moscow-Volga Canal. 337 
Moselle department, 225 
Moselle River, 225 
Moslem, 89, 465. 516 
Mosul area, 364, 372 
Mount Cenis Plateau. 229 
Mount Chaherton. 229 
Mount St. Elias, 141 


Mount Thabor, 229 

movement, 4, 7-8. See also circulation 
Mozambique, 110, 260, 396, 440—41 
mulattoes. 176 
Munich, 300 

Munich Institute for Geopolitics, 21 
M\irchison Falls, 428 
Murmansk District, 335 
Murray River, 595 
Muscat (Oman), 386 


Nagas, 470, 503 
Nagoya, 550 
Nairobi, 427, 428. 431 
Nanchi Island, 593 
Nanking. 534 
Natal. Brazil. 1 72 
Natal. South .Africa. 445. 449 
nation, concept of, 87 
nation-Statc, 4 
national assimilation, 88 
national behavior. 9 
nati<inal determinism, 18-20 
national difTcrcntialion, 88 
Native States and .Xcciu ies, 463-64 
natural Ixmndarics. 50. 66 
Nauru Island, 52, 53, 235. 576, :)/8, 583, 
586, 599 
Near East. 152 

Neft. Dav id, 30 . r,r, r, , , 

Negroes: in United States. 1-9—31, I.IO. 

151: in South .Africa, 448 
Negros Island, 588 
Nepal, 476. 478. 479-80. 53/. 539 
Netherlands, the, 110. 118. 211. -15-16. 
219-21. 220. 230. 232. 581: Ih lci.vn 

enrIaWin. '19: Dutch bridechead. 
petrolctiin production of. 385: .ac tivities 
of in Southeast .Asia. 498; problcno of 
with Indonesia. 517 
Netherlands .Antilles, 110, 118 
Netherlands East Indies. 117, -l.-i. 

See alto Indonesia 
Netherlands Empire (Netherlands 
ion). 110, 117, 118 

Netherlantls-Indoncsinn Utu<’n. >1/ 

Neutral Zones. 53, 364: p.t.oli.ini fio- 
duction of. 385 
neutralist bloc, 607 
Nevada. 131 
New Britain, 5B1, 596 
New Brunswick. 159 
Nevv Caledonia, 110, 57.1 
583 

New Delhi, 468 
New Guinea, 502. 519. 

582. 583, 594, 596. 5">7 
New Guinea, nortluastern C. r- 

man), 52, 120, 234,23.5. 519. :»/6. ../B, 

586 

New Guinea. Territory of. 6/c 
Guinea, northeastern 
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New Guinea, Western (W'est Irian), 517, 
519-20, 582: petroleum production of, 
385 

New Hebrides Islands, 53, 109, llO, 573, 
575, 576, 578 
New Ireland, 581, 596 
New South Wales, 595 
New Territories, 535, 543, 544 
New York, 132, 145 

New Zealand, 78. 101, 106. 108. 204, 
270, 576, 578, 581, 583, 584, 597-99: 
Pacific holdings of. 573, 575; physical 
elements of. 597-98; population of, 
598; economy of, 598-99; and south- 
ern Pacific. 599 
Now Zealand Empire, 120, 576 
Newfoundland. 101. l59 
Niagara Falls, 162 
Niagara River, 129 
Niamey. 406 
Nicaragua, 191, 201 
Nice. 227, 229 

Nichols(*n. Norman, 158. 159, 169 
Nieu Island. 576 

Niger. Republic of. 90, 109. 113. 396, 
405. 106 

Niger River, 88. 399. 405. 406 
Nigeria. Federation of. 57. 88-90, 88. 
106. 108. 395. 396. 397. 401. 102. 403, 
404, 410. 411. 414, 604; petroleum 
protluction of. 385 

Nile River. 44. 353, 360. 374. 375. 428 

Nile \ allev. 359 

Nobi Plain. 550 

Noitu*. 135 

Norfolk Island. 575 

Norman 5Vells. 166 

North Island. 597, 598 

North .\friia. .778 

North .'\merica. pelroleiiin production of. 
385 

N<’rt!t .Atlantic Air Defense Cloininand 
(NORAD), 163 

North .Atlantic 'Preatv (4igani/ation 
(N.\TO). 69. 148. 211. 212. 242. 261 
Nr.rth Borneo. 108, 514 
NA’ith Oliina Pl.ain, 524. 527 
North Island, New Z<Mland. 507. 598 
North Metnain. 497. 507. 509. 510. 51 1 
Northern E)>irus. 318 
Northern Ireland. 107. 265. 270, 271. 
27/ 

Northern Region. Nigeria. 89 
Nortliern Rhode.sia. 108, 396, 442. 443- 
45 

North-West Frontier .Agencies. 461 
North-5Vcst Frontier Pnwince. 474. 483, 
484 

North\\cst Territories. 160 

Norway, 77-78. 77. 87. 111. 120. 121. 

14 8, 150. 202. 204, 212, 262-64 
N<'rwcgian F.nipire. 111. 120. 121 


Nouakchott, 405 
Nova Scotia. 159 

Nyasaland, 108, 396, 440, 442, 443-45 


Oahu, 575 
Ob River. 329 
Ocean Island, 576 

Oceania. 152, 581-86: population of, 
582; economy of, 582-83; political 
features of, 583—86 
occupation zones. 53—54 
Odcr-Neisse line, 230, 236, 297. 298-99 
offshore boundaries, 71-80: diagram of 
offshore features, 74; problems of de- 
limitation of. 75-78; and drying banks 
and rocks, 75; and bays, 75; and 
islands. 75; and low-tide elevations, 75; 
and outermost permanent harbor works, 
76; and roadsteads. 76; and rivers, 76; 
and ovitcr limits of territorial and con- 
tiguous zones, 76-77 : and arcs of cir- 
cles, 76, 77; and straight baselines. 76. 
77, 77-78; and island groups. 78; and 
archipelagos. 78 ; between adjacent 
states. 78: bct^veen states faring each 
other, 78: and historic waters, 78 
offshore islands, 591 , 593-94 
Ogaden, 417 

oil production of world, 385-86 
Okinawa. 566-68, 575, 581 
of. rugs. 339 

Oman (Muscat and Oman). 364 
Ontario Province. 158. 159, 160 
operational environment, 9 
Orange Free State. 445, 449 
Orava. 296 

organic boundaries. 66 
Organization of .American States. 192. 201 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (1947), 211 
Osaka. 550 
Oslo. 262. 263 
Ottawa. 160 
Ottoman Empire. 319 
Ouagadougou. 397. -106 
Outer Mongolia, 345, 347. 523. 524. 
525. 531, 532, 534, 535. 537. 540. 541- 
42. 543 
outlier. 40 

overcrowded states. 59 
<iverpopulatit>n. 2 1 0 
o\erseas Indians, 471 

Pacific Islands (“deep sea” or “organic'’), 
581-82 

Pacific Ocean, 572 
Pagi» Pago. 584 

Pakistan. 106, 108, 150, -457-6.^, 478, 
606 : .Afghanistan projection into, 38 ; 
pctroleujn pn'duction of. 386; and 
Kashmir dispute. 472—76. 473; cconom- 
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Pakistan — Cont. 

ic structure of. 481-82; internal politi- 
cal forces of, 482 ; external relations of, 
483-85; Pakistan-Afghan bi>rder. 483- 
85, 484 
Pakistani, 515 

Palestine, 55, 362—63, 366-69. See nlso 
Israel 

Palmer Peninsula, 203 

Panama, 100, 178. 189-91 

Panama Canal Zone, 119, 189-91, 190 

Panay, 588 

Papua. 519, 576 

Papuans, 520, 597 

Paraguay. 182, 198-99 

Paraguay River, 198 

Parecc Vela. 566 

Paris, 60 

partitioning of Indian subcontinent, 461- 
65 

Pathans, 483. 484 

Pathct Lao, 510. 511 

Pax Americana. 180 

Pearl Harbor. 136 

Peking, 527, 531, 532, 534 

Pelagosa Islands, 258 

Pemba Island. See Zanzibar 

Penang Island. 497, 5 12, 513 

Penon de Vaicz dc la Govera, 1 10 

Perils, 499 

permanent instability. 69 
Persian Gulf oil area, 383-88, 383 
Perth, 596 


Peru. 43. 74. 194. 195. 196 197, 198; 
border of with Ecuador. 43; petroleum 
production of, 385 

Pescadores Islands. 535, 536, 557, 560. 

592. 593 
Pet^n. 200 

Peter I Island. Ill, 121 
Petsamo (Pechanga), 312. 348 
Philippine Trade Act, 589 
Philippines. 105. 1 19. 514. .560. 573. 575, 
576, 577. 579, 581. 587-90. 606; 
physical clement.s of, 587-88: popula- 
tion of, 588; economic development of, 
588-89; political aspects of, 589-90 
Phoenix Island. 576 
Pilcomayo River. 198 
Pine Tree line, 163 
Pitcairn Island. 109, 576 
Platt, Robert, 32 
Platt Amendment, 188 
plebiscites. 47: in Europe after World 

War I, 2.76 
Po Basin, 254 
Pointe Noire, 412 
Pola. 255 

Poland, 53. 87. 232, 234, 241. 247. 278 
280. 281. 283, 284, 285, 287, 288. 290, 
293-98 294. 309-11, 345. 346. 348: 
and Polish Corridor, 30. 235. 294: Oer- 
ntan.Polish border. 234-37, 293-94 


Poland — Cont. 

Polish-Russian border. 294-95: Polish- 
Czcch border. 295-96. 296; petroleum 
production of. 385 
Poles. 281. 282. 283. 291. 295. 297 
political area or region, 29-31 
political areas, specific studies, 32 
political control. 1 

political geography, 1: nature of. 1-13: 
— development of studv of, 14-33: cn- 
vir<‘nmental relationships, 15—18: na- 
tional power. 18-28: political regions, 
28-33 

political phenomena. 1. 29. 31 
political region. I : 

—organized, 2: 

characteristics of, 2-4. 36-64: 

— unorganized, 2 
p<>liti<al science. 29. 51 
politico-geographic 'laws.” 6 
Hnlitiiche Ceogr^fthie. 18 
Polynesia. 573. 581. 582 
P«>nclicherv. 471 
Poonch. 476 

population: of the State. 58—61 : size. l»8— 
60; distribution. 60: tvpe. 60-61: 
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